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DISCOURSE 

AT  TH£ 

ORDINATION  OF  THE  REV.  JOHN  EMERY  ABBOT. 

Salzm,  1815. 


**  Whom  we  preach,  warning  every  man,  and  teaching  every 
man  in  all  wisdom,  that  we  may  present  every  man  perfect 
in  Christ  Jesus." — Colossians  i.  28. 

In  the  venes  immediately  preceding  the  text,  we  find 
the  Apostle  enlarging  with  his  usual  zeal  and  earnestness 
on  a  subject  peculiarly  dear  to  him;  on  the  glorious 
mystery  of  God,  or  in  other  words,  on  the  great  purpose 
of  God  which  had  been  kept  secret  from  ages,  to  make 
the  Gentile  world  partakers,  through  faith,  of  the  bless- 
ings of  the  long  promised  Messiah.  ^  Christ,  the  hope 
of  glory  to  the  Gentiles,"  was  the  theme,  on  which  Paul, 
the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  delighted  to  expatiate. 
Haying  spoken  of  Jesus  in  this  character,  he  immediate- 
ly adds, "  Whom  we  preach,  warning  every  man  and 
teaching  every  man  in  all  wisdom,  that  we  may  present 
every  man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus." 

On  the  present  occasion,  which  invites  us  to  consider 
the  design  and  duties  of  the  Christian  ministry,  I  have 
thought  that  these  words  would  guide  us  to  many  ap- 
propriate and  useiiil  reflections.  They  teach  us  what 
the  Apostle  preached;  *♦  We  preach  Christ."  They  teach 
us  the  end  or  object  for  which  he  thus  preached;  *'  That 
we  ma^  present  every  man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus." 
FoUowmg  this  natural  order,  I  shall  first  consider  what 
is  intended  by  "  preaching  Christ."  I  shall  then  endea- 
vour to  illustrate  and  recommeod  the  end  or  object  for 
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which  Christ  is  to  be  preached;  and  I  shall  condade 
with  some  remarks  on  the  methods  by  which  this  end 
is  to  be  accomplished.  In  discussing  these  topics,  on 
which  a  variety  of  sentiment  is  known  to  exist,  I  shall 
necessarily  dissent  from  some  of  the  views  which  are 
cherished  by  particular  classes  of  Christians.  But  the 
frank  expression  of  opinion  ought  not  to  be  construed 
into  axiy  want  of  affection  or  esteem  for  those  firom 
whom  1  differ. 

I.  What  are  we  to  understand  by  ''pleaching  Christ?" 
This  subject  is  the  more  interesting  and  important,  be- 
cause, I  fear,  it  has  often  been  misunderstood.  Many 
persons  imagine,  that  Christ  is  never  preached,  unless 
nis  name  is  continually  repeated  and  his  character  con- 
tinually kept  in  view.  This  is  an  error,  and  should  be 
exposed,  rreaching  Christ,  then,  does  not  consist  in 
making  Christ  perpetually  the  subject  of  discourse,  but 
in  inculcating,  on  nis  authority,  the  religion  which  he 
taught,  Jesus  came  to  be  the  Hght  and  teacher  of  the 
world;  and  in  this  sublime  and  benevolent  character  he 
unfoikted  many  truths  relating  to  the  Universal  Father, 
to  his  own  character,  to  the  condition,  duties,  and  pros* 
pects  of  maidund,  to  the  perfection  and  true  happmess 
of  the  human  soul,  to  a  future  state  of  retribution,  to  the 
terms  of  forgiveness,  to  the  means  of  virtue,  and  of  ever- 
lasting life.  Now  whenever  we  teach,  on  the  authority 
of  Jesus,  any  doctrine  or  precept  included  in  this  extent 
sive  system,  we  **  preach  Christ."  When,  for  instance,  we 
inculcate  on  his  authority  the  duties  of  for^ving  ene- 
mies, of  denying  ourselves,  of  hungering  after  righteous- 
ness, we  "  preach  Christ**  as  truly  as  when  we  describe 
his  passion  on  the  cross,  or  the  purpose  and  the  import- 
ance of  his  6ii£Serings. 

By  the  word  *'  Christ"  in  the  text  and  in  many  other 
places,  we  are  to  understand  his  religion  ratiier  than  hu 
person.  Among  the  Jews  nothing  was  more  common 
than  to  give  the  name  of  a  religioas  teacher  to  the  sys- 
tem of  truth  which  he  taught.  We  see  this  continually 
exemplified  in  the  New  Testament.  Thus,  it  is  said  of 
the  Jews,  "They  have  Moses  and  the  Prophets."  What 
is  meant  by  this?  that  they  had  Moses  residing  in  person 
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amoi^  tbem?  Certainlj  not;  but  that  they  bad  fak  law, 
biB  religion.  Jesus  says, "  I  came  not  to  destroy  the 
propbets."  What  did  ne  mean?  that  he  had  not  come 
to  sja^  or  destroy  the  prophets  who  had  died  ages  before 
his  buth?  Certainly  not;  he  only  intended  that  his 
doctrines  were  suited  to  confirm,  not  to  invalidate,  the 
writings  of  these  holy  men.  According  to  the  same  form 
of  speech,  Stephen  was  accused  of  blasphemy  against 
Moses,  because  some  of  his  remarks  were  construed  into 
a  reproach  on  the  law  of  Moses.  These  passages  are 
Bufficient  to  show  us,  that  a  religion  was  often  called  by 
the  name  of  its  teacher;  and  conformably  to  this  usage, 
when  Paul  says,  "We  preach  Christ,"  we  ought  to 
understand  him  as  affirming,  that  he  preached  the  whole 
system  of  doctrines  and  duties  which  Christ  taught, 
whether  they  related  to  Jesus  himself,  or  to  any  other 
subject. 

But  there  is  one  passage  more  decisive  on  this  point 
tban  any  wMch  I  have  adduced.  In  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,*  James  says,  "Moses  of  old  time  hath  in  every 
dty  them  that  preach  him,  being  read  in  the  synagogue 
every  Sabbathnday.''  Here  we  find  the  Apostle  declar- 
ingf,  that  in  every  city  there  were  men  who  preached 
Mosesi  and  we  are  told  in  what  this  preaching  consisted; 
'*  Moses  is  read  in  the  'Synagogue  every  Sabbath-day.** 
No  one,  acquainted  witn  the  ancient  services  of  the 
synagogue,  can  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  the  char- 
acter and  offices  of  Moses  were  the  themes  of  the  Jew- 
ish teachers  every  Sabbath,  and  that  they  preached 
nothing  else.  It  was  their  custom  to  read  the  books  of 
the  law  in  course,  and  to  offer  comments  upon  obscure 
or  important  passages.  In  many  parts  of  these  books 
the  name  of  Moses  is  not  mentioned.  We  have  whole 
chapters  about  the  tabernacle,  and  about  the  rites  of 
cleansing  iiom  the  leprosy.  But  according  to  James, 
when  these  portions  were  read  and  explained,  Moses 
was  pieachea;  not  because  his  character  was  the  subject, 
but  because  the  instructions  contained  in  these  chapters 
were  a  part  of  the  religion  which  he  was  appointed  to 
ccmimunicate  to  the  children  of  Israel.    Tne  name  of 
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the  teacher  was  given  to  his  doctrine.  Hiis  form  of 
speech  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews;  all  nations  have 
probably  adopted  it.  At  the  present  daj,  nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  hear,  that  Locke,  or  Newton,  or 
some  other  distinguished  philosopher,  is  published,  or 
taught;  not  that  his  personal  character  and  history  are 
made  public,  but  his  system  of  doctrines.  In  the  same 
way  Christ  is  preachea,  published,  proclaimed,  when  his 
instructions  are  delivered,  although  these  instructions 
may  relate  to  other  topics  beside  his  own  offices  and 
character. 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood  in  the  remarks 
which  I  have  now  made.  Do  not  imagine,  that  I  would 
exclude  from  the  pulpit,  discourses  on  the  excellence  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  truths  which  relate  to  Jesus  himself, 
are  among  the  most  important  which  the  Gospel  reveals. 
The  relations  which  Jesus  Christ  sustains  to  the  worid, 
are  so  important  and  so  tender;  the  concern  which  he 
has  expressed  in  human  salvation,  so  strong  and  disin- 
terested; the  blessings  of  pardon  and  immortal  life  which 
he  brings,  so  undeserved  and  unbounded;  hb  character 
is  such  a  union  of  moral  beauty  and  grandeur;  his  ex- 
ample is  at  once  so  pure  and  so  persuasive;  the  events 
of  tiis  life,  his  miracles,  his  sufferings,  his  resurrection 
and  ascension,  and  his  offices  of  intercessor  and  judee, 
are  so  strengthening  to  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  that  his 
ministers  should  dwell  on  his  name  with  affectionate 
veneration,  and  should  delight  to  exhibit  him  to  the 
gratitude,  love,  imitation,  aud  confidence  of  mankind. 

But  whilst  the  Christian  minister  is  often  to  insist  on 
the  life,  the  character,  the  offices,  and  the  benefits  of 
Jesus  Christ,  let  him  not  imagine  that  he  is  preaching 
Christ  only  when  these  are  his  themes.  If  he  confine 
himself  to  these,  he  will  not  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word 
preach  Christ;  for  this  is  to  preach  the  whole  religion 
of  Jesus,  and  this  religion  is  of  vast  extent.  It  regards 
man  in  his  diversified  and  ever-multiplying  relations  to 
his  Creator  and  to  his  fellow-creatures,  to  the  present 
state  and  to  all  future  ages.  Its  aim  is,  to  instruct  and 
quicken  us  to  cultivate  an  enlarged  virtue;  to  cultivate 
our  whole  intellectual  and  moral  nature.    It  collects  and 
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offers  motiyes  to  piety  from  the  past  and  from  the  future, 
from  heaven  and  nelf,  from  nature  and  experience,  from 
human  example,  and  from  the  indtable  excellences  of 
God,  from  the  world  without  and  the  world  within  ui. 
The  Gospel  of  Christ  is  indeed  an  inexhaustible  treasury 
of  moral  and  religious  truth.  Jesus,  the  first  and  best 
of  evangelical  teachers,  did  not  confine  himself  to  a  few 
topics,  but  manifested  himself  to  be  the  wisdom  of  God 
by  the  richness  and  variety  of  his  instructions.  To 
preach  Christ  is  to  unfold,  as  far  as  our  feeble  and  nar- 
row powers  permit,  all  the  doctrines,  duties,  and  mo> 
tives,  which  are  recorded  in  the  Gospels  and  in  the 
writings  of  his  inspired  Apostles. 

It  is  not  intended  by  these  remarks,  that  all  the  in- 
structions of  Christ  are  of  equal  importance,  and  that 
all  are  to  be  urged  with  equal  frequency  and  zeal.  Some 
undoubtedly  are  of  ereater  moment  and  of  more  uni- 
versal application  than  others.  But  a  minister  of  a 
sound  and  candid  mind,  will  be  veiy  cautious  lest  he 
assign  so  high  a  rank  to  a  few  doctnnes,  that  the  rest 
will  sink  into  comparative  insignificance,  and  almost 
fade  from  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  He  will  labour  to 
^ve  enlarged  and  harmonious  views  of  all  the  principles 
of  Christianity,  recollecting  that  each  receives  support 
from  the  rest,  and  that  no  doctrine  or  precept  will  exert 
its  proper  influence,  if  swelled  into  disproportioned  im- 
portance, or  detached  from  the  truths  which  ought  to 
modify  and  restrain  it. 

It  has  been  the  object  of  these  remarks,  to  show,  that 
preaching  Christ  does  not  imply  that  the  offices  and 
character  of  Christ  are  to  be  made  perpetually  the  sub- 
jects of  discourse.  Where  this  idea  prevails,  it  too 
oflen  happens  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  is  very  partially 
preached.  A  few  topics  are  repeated  without  end. 
Many  delightful  and  ennobling  views  of  Christianity 
are  seldom  or  never  exhibited.  The  duties  of  the  Gospel 
receive  but  a  cursory  attention.  Religion  is  thought  to 
consist  in  a  fervid  state  of  mind,  produced  by  the  constant 
contemplation  of  a  few  affecting  ideas;  whilst  the  only 
acceptable  religion,  which  consists  in  living  '*  soberly, 
righteously,  and  godly  in  the  world,"  seems  to  be  under- 
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▼akwd  a*  quite  an  inferior  atfaiamont  Wheie  iIub 
■listake  prevAik,  we  loo  oftea  discoYer.  a  eeosoiious 
$gisk  among  hearers,  who  pronounce  with  confidence 
OB  (ibis  and  another  minister^  that  they  do  aot  preach 
Christ,  because  their  disoooneS  do  not  turn  on  a  few 
t^cs  in  relation  to  the  Saviour,  which  are  thought  to 
oontain  the  whole  of  Christiamty.  Very  often  uie  la- 
bours of  a  pious  and  upright  minister  are  defeated  bv 
this  prcjufHce;  nor  must  he  wonder,  if  he  find  himself 
decried  as  an  enemy  to  the  faith,  by  those  whose  want 
of  education  or  capacity  confines  them  to  the  narrowest 
views  of  the  Christian  system.— 'May  I  be  permitted, 
with  deference  and  respect,  to  beseech  Chiisttan  minis- 
ters not  to  enoourage  by  example  this  spirit  of  censure 
amoi^  private  Christians.  There  is  no  lesson  which  we 
can  teskch  our  hearers  more  easily,  than  to  think  eon- 
temptnottsly  and  to  speak  hitterly  of  other  classes  of 
Christians^  and  especially  of  their  teachers.  Let  us 
never  foiget,  that  we  none  of  us  preach  Christ  in  the 
full  import  o£  ti&at  phrase.  None  of  us  can  hope  that 
we  give  a  com[^te  representation  of  the  celigion  of  .our 
Master;  that  we  exhibit  every  doctrine  without  defect 
or  without  excess^  in  its  due  proportions,  and.  in  its  just 
connexions.  We  of  neoesrity  communicate  a  portion  of 
our  own  weakness  and  darkness  to  the  religion  which 
we  dispense. :  The  degree  of  imperfection  indeed  differs 
in  different  teachers;  but  none  are  free  from  the. uni- 
versal frailty,  and  none  are  authcnrised  to  take  the  seat 
of  judgment,  and,  on  the  ground  of  imagined  errors,  to 
deny  to  others,  whose  lives  are  as  spotless  as  their  own, 
a  conscientious  purpose  to  learn  and  to  teach  the  whole 
counsel  of  Grod. 

II.  Having  thus  considered  what  is  intended  by 
preaching  Christ,  I  proceed  to  conrider,  secondly,  for 
what  end  Christ  is  to  be  preached.  We  preach  Christ, 
says  the  Apostle,  ^'warning  every  man,  and  teaching 
every  man,  that  we  may  present  every  man  perfect  in 
Christ  Jesus;"  that  is,  perfect  in  the  religion  of  Christ, 
or  a  perfect  Christian.  From  this  passage  we. derive  a 
most  important  sentiment,  confirmed  by  tiie  whole  New 
.Testament,  that  the  great  design  of  all  the  doi^nes 
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and  preoe|it8  of  the  Ooepel,  is,  to  enh  the  ohmctei,  to 
promote  eminent  pnritj  of  heart  and  life,  to  make  men 
perfect  ad  their  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect  For  what 
end,  then,  is  Chiistianitj  to  be  preached?  The  answer 
is  plain.  We  most  preach,  not  to  make  fiery  partisans, 
and  to  swell  the  number  of  a  sect;  not  to  oyerwhelm 
the  mind  with  fear,  or  to  heat  it  with  feTerish  rapture; 
not  to  form  men  to  the  decencies  of  life,  to  a  supeiiicMd 
goodness,  which  will  secure  the  admiration  of  mankind. 
All  these  effects  fall  infinitely  short  of  the  great  end  of 
the  Christian  ministry.  We  should  preach,  uiat  we  may 
make  men  perfect  Christians;  perfect,  not  aocording  to 
the  standard  of  the  world,  but  according  to  the  law  of 
Christ;  perfect  in  heart  and  in  life,  in  solitude  and  in 
society,  in  the  great  and  in  the  common  concerns  of 
life.  Here  is  the  purpose  of  Christian  preaching.  In 
this,  as  in  a  common  centre,  all  the  truths  of  the  Gospel 
meet;  to  this  they  all  conspire;  and  no  doctrine  has  an 
influence  on  salvation,  any  farther  than  it  is  an  aid  and 
excitement  to  the  perfecting  of  our  nature. 

The  Christian  minister  needs  often  to  be  reminded  of 
this  great  end  of  his  office,  the  perfection  of  the  human 
character.  He  is  too  apt  to  rest  in  low  attainments 
himself,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  low  attainments  in 
others.  He  ought  never  to  forget  the  great  distinction 
and  glory  of  the  Gospel,-»that  it  is  designed  to  perfect 
human  nature.  All  the  precepts  of  this  divine  system 
are  marked  bv  a  sublime  character.  It  demands  that 
our  piety  be  rervent,  our  benevolence  unbounded,  and 
our  thirst  for  righteousness  strong  and  insatiable.  It 
enjoins  a  virtue  which  does  not  stop  at  what  is  positively 
prescribed,  but  which  is  prodigal  of  service  to  God  and 
to  mankind.  The  Gospel  enjoins  inflexible  integrity, 
fearless  sincerity,  fortitude  which  despises  pain  and 
tramples  pleasure  under  foot  in  the  pursuit  of  duty,  and 
an  independence  of  spirit  which  no  scorn  can  deter  and 
no  example  seduce  from  asserting  truth  and  adhering 
to  the  cause  which  conscience  approves.  With  this 
spirit  of  martyrs,  this  hardness  and  mtrepidity  of  soldiers 
of  the  cross,  the  Gospel  calls  us  to  unite  the  mildest  and 
meekest  virtues;  a  sympathy  which  melts  over  others' 
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woes;  a  disinterestedness  which  finds  pleasure  in  toils, 
and  labours  for  others'  good;  a  humility  which  loves  to 
bless  unseen,  and  forgets  itself  in  the  performance  of  the 
noblest  deeds.  To  this  perfection  of  social  duty,  the 
Gospel  commands  us  to  join  a  piety  which  refers  every 
event  to  the  providence  of  God,  and  every  action  to 
his  will;  a  love  which  counts  no  service  hard,  and  a 
penitence  which  esteems  no  judgment  severe;  a  grati- 
tude which  offers  prsdse  even  in  adversity;  a  holy  trust 
unbroken  by  protracted  suffering,  and  a  hope  triumphant 
over  death.  In  one  word,  it  enjoins,  that,  loving  and 
confiding  in  Jesus  Christ,  we  msdke  his  spotless  charac- 
ter, his  heavenly  life,  the  model  of  our  own.  Such  is 
the  sublimity  of  character  which  the  Gospel  demands, 
and  such  the  end  to  which  our  preaching  should  ever 
be  directed. 

I  have  dwelt  on  this  end  of  preaching,  because  it  is 
too  often  forgotten,  and  because  a  stronger  conviction 
of  it  will  give  new  force  and  elevation  to  our  instruc- 
tions. We  need  to  feel  more  deeply,  that  we  are" en- 
trusted with  a  religion  which  is  designed  to  ennoble 
human  nature;  which  recognises  in  man  the  capacities 
of  all  that  is  good,  great,  and  excellent;  and  which 
offers  every  encouragement  and  aid  to  the  pursuit  of 
perfection.  The  Christian  minister  should  often  recol- 
lect, that  man,  though  propense  to  evil,  has  yet  powers 
and  faculties  which  may  be  exalted  and  refined  to  an- 
gelic glory;  that  he  is  called  bv  the  Gospel  to  prepare 
for  the  community  of  angels;  tnat  he  is  formed  for  un- 
limited progress  in  intellectual  and  moral  excellence 
and  felicity.  He  should  often  recollect,  that  in  Jesus 
Christ  our  nature  has  been  intimately  united  with  the 
divine,  and  that  in  Jesus  it  is  already  enthroned  in  hea- 
ven. Familiarised  to  these  generous  conceptions,  the 
Christian  preacher,  whilst  he  faithfully  unfolds  to  men 
their  guilt  and  danger,  should  also  unfold  their  capaci- 
ties of  greatness;  should  reveal  the  splendour  of  that 
destiny  to  which  they  are  called  by  Christ;  should 
labour  to  awaken  within  them  aspirations  after  a  nobler 
character  and  a  higher  existence,  and  to  inflame  them 
with  the  love  of  all  the  graces  and  virtues  with  which 
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Jesos  eame  to  enrich  and  adorn  the  hnman  souL  In 
this  way  he  will  prove  that  he  understands  the  tme  and 
great  design  of  the  Gospel  and  the  mimstry,  which  is 
nothing  less  than  the  penection  of  the  human  character. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  say,  that  perhaps  one  of  the 
g^atest  defects  in  our  preaching,  is,  that  it  is  not  suiB- 
ciently  directed  to  ennoble  and  elevate  the  minds  of 
men.  It  does  not  breathe  a  sufl^ienUy  generous  spirit. 
It  appeals  too  constantly  to  the  lowest  prindple  ot  hiw 
man  nature;  I  mean  the  principle  of  fear,  which  under 
judicious  excitement  is  indeed  of  great  and  undoubted 
use,  but  which,  as  eyery  parent  knows,  when  habitually 
awakened,  is  always  found  to  debase  the  mind,  to  break 
the  spirit,  to  give  tameness  to  the  character,  and  to  chill 
the  best  affections.  Perhaps  one  cause  of  the  limited 
influence  of  Christianity,  is,  that,  as  it  is  too  often  ex- 
hibited, it  seems  adapted  to  form  an  abject,  servile  char- 
acter, rather  than  to  raise  its  disciples  to  true  greatness 
and  dignity.  Perhaps,  were  Christianity  more  habitually 
regarded  as  a  system,  whose  great  design  it  is  to  infuse 
honourable  sentiments,  magnanimity,  energy,  an  ingenu- 
ous love  of  God,  a  superiority  to  the  senses,  a  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice,  a  virtue  akin  to  that  of  heaven,  its  reception 
would  be  more  cordial,  and  its  influence  more  extensive, 
more  happy,  more  accordant  with  its  great  end,  the  per- 
fection of  human  nature. 

III.  Having  thus  considered  the  end  of  Christian 
preaching,  I  now  come  to  offer,  in  the  third  place,  a  few 
remarks  on  the  best  method  of  accomplishing  it;  and 
here  I  find  myself  obliged  to  omit  a  great  variety  of 
topics,  and  can  only  offer  one  or  two  of  principal  im- 
portance. That  the  Gospel  may  attain  its  end,  may 
exert  the  most  powerful  and  ennobling  influence  on  the 
human  character,  it  must  be  addressed  at  once  to  the 
understanding  and  to  the  heart.  It  must  be  so  preached 
as  to  be  firmly  believed  and  deeply  felt.  To  secure  to 
Christianity  this  firm  belief,  I  have  only  time  to  observe, 
that  it  should  be  preached  in  a  rational  manner.  By 
this  I  mean,  that  a  Christian  minister  should  beware  of  ok- 
fering  interpretations  of  Scripture,  which  are  repugnant  to 
any  clear  discoveries  of  reason  or  dictates  of  conscience. 
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This  admonition  is  founded  upon  the  yery  obTious 
principle,  thai  a  revelation  from  God  must  be  adapted 
to  the  rational  and  moral  nature  which  he  has  confinred 
on  man;  that  God  can  never  contradict  in  his  Word  what 
he  has  himself  written  on  the  human  heart,  or  teaches 
in  his  works  and  proTidence.  Ever^  man  who  reads  the 
Bible  knows,  that  like  other  books,  it  has  many  passages 
which  admit  a  variety  of  interpretations.  Human  lan- 
guage does  not  admit  entire  precision.  It  has  often  been 
observed  by  philosophers,  that  the  most  £Euniliar  ABn* 
tences  owe  their  perspicuity,  not  so  much  to  the  definite- 
ness  of  the  language,  as  to  an  almost  incredible  activity 
of  the  mind,  which  selects  from  a  variety  of  meanings 
that  which  each. word  demands,  and  assigns  such  limits 
to  every  phrase  as  the  intention  of  the  speaker,  his 
character  and  situation,  require.  In  addition  to  this 
source  of  obscurity,  to  which  all  writings  are  exposed, 
we  must  remember  that  the  Scriptures  were  written  in 
a  distant  age,  in  a  foreign  language,  by  men  who  were 
unaccustomed  to  the  systematic  arrangements  of  modern 
times,  and  who,  although  inspired,  were  left  to  com- 
municate their  thoughts  in  the  style  most  natural  or 
habitual.  Can  we  wonder,  then,  that  they  admit  a  variety 
of  interpretations?  Now,  we  owe  it  to  a  book,  which  re- 
cords, as  we  believe,  revelations  from  Heaven,  and  which 
is  plainly  designed  fbr  the  moral  improvement  of  the  race, 
to  favour  those  explications  of  obscure  passages,  which 
are  seen  to  harmonise  witK  the  moral  attributes  of  God, 
and  with  the  acknowledged  teachings  of  nature  and  con- 
science. All  those  interpretations  of  the  Gospel,  which 
strike  the  mind  at  once  as  inconsistent  with  a  righteous 
government  of  the  universe,  which  require  of  man  what 
is  disproportioned  to  his  nature,  or  which  shock  any  clear 
conviction  which  our  experience  has  furnished,  cannot 
be  viewed  with  too  jealous  an  eye  by  him,  who,  revering 
Christianity,  desires  to  secure  to  it  an  intelligent  belief. 
It  is  in  vain  to  say,  that  the  first  and  most  obvious 
meaning  of  Scripture  is  always  to  be  followed,  no  matter 
where  it  leads.  I  answer,  that  the  first  and  most  ob- 
vious meaning  of  a  passage,  written  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, and  in  remote  antiquity,  is  very  often  false,  and 
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audi  as  &ither  inquiry  compek  oe  to  abindoA.  I  an* 
swer  too,  that  all  sects  of  Christiaiis  agree,  and  are 
forced  to  agree*  in  frequently  forsaking  the  literal  sense, 
on  account  of  its  incongruity  with  acknowledged  truth. 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  book  in  the  worid,  which  reqdres 
118  .more  frequently  to  restrain  unKmited  expressions,  to 
qualify  the  letter  by  the  spirit,  and  to  seek  the  mearang 
in  .the  state  and  customs'  of  the  writer  and«f  his  age* 
than  the  New  Testament.  No  book  is  written  in  a 
more  popular,  fi^^urative,  and  animated  style,  the  very 
atyle  which  requires  the  most  oonstaat  exereise  of  jud^ 
meat  in  the  reader.  The  Scriptures  are  not  a  iiigid 
cijgest  of  Christianity,  as  if  this  religion  were  a  mere 
code  of  civil  laws.  They  give  us  the  Gospel  warm  horn 
the  hearts  of  its  preachers.  The  language  is  not  that  of 
logicians,  not  the  language  of  retired  and  inanimate 
speculation,  but  of  affection,  of  zeal,  oi  men  who  burned 
to  convey  de^  and  virid  impressions  of  the  truth.  In 
undentanding  such  writers,  moral  feeting  is  often  a  better 
giride  than  a  servile  adherence  to  the  literal  and  most 
obvious  meaning  of  everv  word  and  phrase.  It  may  be 
said  of  the  New  as  well  as  the  Old  Testament,  that 
sometimes  the  letter  killeth  whilst  the  srarit  giveth  life. 
Almost  any  system  may  be  built  on  tne  New  Testa^ 
ment  by  a  commentetor,  who,  forgetting  the  general 
scope  of  Christianity  and  the  lessons  of  nature  and  ex« 
p^nence,  shall  impose  on  every  passage  the  literal  sig> 
nification  which  is  first  offered  to  the  mind.  The  Chris- 
tian minister  should  avail  himself,  in  his  exposition  of 
the  Divine  Word,  of  the  aids  of  learning  and  criticism, 
and  also  of  the  aids  of  reason  and  conscieiice.  Those 
interpretations  of  difficult  passages,  which  approve 
themselves  to  his  clear  and  estabHsbued  conceptions  of 
rectiti^e,  and  to  his  devout  and  benevolent  afieetions^ 
he  should  regard  with  a  favourable  eye;  whilst  those  of 
an  opposite  character,  should  be  regarded  with  great 
distrust. 

I  have  said,  that  this  rational  method  of  preaching 
Christiaiiity  b  importent,  if  we  would  secure  a  firm  be- 
lief to  Christiaiiity.  Some  men  mw  indeed  bereoon* 
ciled  to  an  mueasooiable  religion;  anaterror,  that  passon 
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which  more  than  any  other  unsettles  the  intellect,  may 
silence  every  objection  to  the  most  contradictory  and 
degrading  principles.  But  in  general  the  understanding 
and  conscience  cannot  be  entirely  subdued.  They  re- 
sist the  violence  which  is  done  them.  A  lurking  iiH 
credulity  mingles  with  the  attempt  to  believe  what  con- 
tradicts the  highest  principles  of  our  nature.  Particularlv 
the  most  intelligent  part  of  the  community,  who  wiU 
ultimately  govern  public  sentiment,  will  doubt  and  dis- 
believe the  unreasonable  system,  which  perhaps  they 
find  it  prudent  to  acknowledge;  and  will  either  convert 
it  into  an  instrument  of  policy,  or  seize  a  favourable 
moment  for  casting  off  its  restraints  and  levelling  its 
institutions  with  the  dust  Thus  important  is  it  that 
Christianity  should  be  recommended  to  the  understand- 
ings of  men. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  It  is  also  most  important  that 
the  Gospel  should  be  recommended  to  the  heart.  Chris- 
tianity should  be  so  preached,  as  to  interest  the  affec- 
tions, to  awaken  contrition  and  fear,  veneration  and  love, 
gratitude  and  hope.  Some  preachers,  from  observing 
the  pernicious  effects  of  violent  and  exclusive  appeals 
to  the  passions,  have  fallen  into  an  opposite  error,  which 
has  rendered  the  labours  of  their  lives  almost  wholly 
unfruitful.  They  have  addressed  men  as  mere  creatures 
of  intellect;  they  have  forgotten,  that  affection  is  as  es- 
sential to  our  nature  as  thought,  that  action  requires 
motive,  that  the  union  of  reason  and  sensibility  is 
the  health  of  the  soul,  and  that  without  moral  feeling 
there  can  be  no  strength  of  moral  purpose.  They  have 
preached  ingeniously,  and  the  hearer  has  pronounced 
the  teaching  true.  "But  the  truth,  coldly  imparted,  and 
coldly  received,  has  been  forgotten  as  fast  as  heard; 
no  energy  of  will  has  been  awakened;  no  resistance 
to  habit  and  passion  been  called  forth;  perhaps  not  a 
momentary  purpose  of  self-improvement  has  glanced 
through  the  miud.  Preaching,  to  be  effectual,  must  be 
as  various  as  our  nature.  The  sun  warms,  at  the  same 
moment  that  it  enlightens;  and  unless  religious  truth  be 
addressed  at  once  to  the  reason  and  the  affections,  unless 
it  kindles  whilst  it  guides,  it  is  a  useless  splendour;  it 
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leaves  the  heart  barren ;  it  produces  no  froits  of  godliness. 
Let  the  Christian  minister,  then,  preach  the  Gospel  with 
earnestness,  wiUi  affection,  with  a  heart  warmed  hy  his 
subject,  not  thinking  of  himself,  not  seeking  applause, 
bat  solicitous  for  the  happiness  of  mankind,  tenderly 
concerned  for  his  people,  awake  ft>  the  solemnities  of 
etemit^r,  and  deeply  impressed  with  the  worth  of  the 
human  soul,  with  tne  giory  and  happiness  to  which  it 
may  be  exalted,  and  with  the  misery  and  ruin  into  which 
it  will  be  plunged  by  irreligion  and  yice.  Let  him  preach, 
not  to  amuse,  but  to  convince  and  awaken;  not  to  excite 
a  momentary  interest,  but  a  deep  and  lasting  seriousness; 
not  to  make  his  hearers  think  of  the  preacher,  but  of 
themselves,  of  their  own  characters  and  niture  condition. 
Let  him  labour,  by  delineating  with  unaffected  ardour 
the  happiness  of  virtue,  by  setting  forth  religion  in  its 
most  attractive  forms,  by  displaying  the  paternal  chai^ 
acter  of  God,  and  the  love  of  Christ  which  was  stronger 
than  death,  by  unfolding  the  purity  and  blessedness  of 
the  heavenly  world,  by  revealing  to  the  soul  its  own 
greatness,  and  by  persuasion,  by  entreaty,  by  appeals 
to  the  best  sentiments  of  human  nature,  by  speaking 
firbm  a  heart  convinced  of  immortality;  let  him  labour, 
by  these  methods,  to  touch  and  to  sonen  his  hearers,  to 
draw  them  to  God  and  duty,  to  awaken  gratitude  and 
love,  a  sublime  hope  and  a  generous  desire  of  exalted 
goodness.   And  let  him  also  labour,  by  solemn  warning, 
by  teaching  men  their  responsibility,  by  setting  before 
sinners  the  aggravations  of  their  guilt,  by  showing  them 
the  mitt  and  immediate  wretchedness  wrought  by  moral 
evil  in  the  soul,  and  by  pointing  them  to  approaching 
death,  and  the  retributions  of  the  future  world;  let  him 
labour,  by  these  means,  to  reach  the  consciences  of 
those  whom  higher  motives  will  not  quicken,  to  break 
the  slumbers  of  the  worldly,  to  cut  off  every  ftilse  hope, 
and  to  persuade  the  sinner,  by  a  salutary  terror,  to  return 
to  God,  and  to  seek  with  a  new  earnestness,  virtue,  glory» 
and  eternal  life. 
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NOTE 
On  dke  FirH  Bead  mf  <Ae  prgewdrng  DUetmtm. 

The  error  which  I  hare  opposed  on  the  subject  of 
'*pnachii^  Christ,"  may  be  traced  in  a  great  meaBue 
to  what  appears  to  me  a  wrong  interpretation  of  th» 
two  ^att  chapters  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
In  these  chapters,  Paul  aajs,  that  he  "  determined  to 
know  nothing  among  the  Corinthians,  save  Jesua  Christ 
and  him  crucified,'*  and  speaks  once  and  again  of 
''  preadbang  Christ  crucified,'^  &c.  It  has  been  supposed, 
that  the  Apostle  here  intended  to  select  the  particular 
point  on  wnich  preaching  should  chiefly  turn,  and  that 
we  have  his  authority  for  censuring  a  discourse  which 
does  not  relate  immediately  to  the  chftracter  of  Christ, 
and  espeoially  to  his  sufferings  on  the  cross.  But  I  think 
that  a  little  attention  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Apostle 
and  of  the  Corinthians  wiU  show  us,  that  Paul  refenred 
to  the  religion  of  Jesus  generally,  as  the  subject  of  his 
preachinff,  and  not  to  a  very  limited  part  of  it. 

Corinw,  being  the  most  commercial  city  of  Greece, 
was  inhabited  by  Jews  as  well  as  Greeks.  These  Je^^ 
as  Paul  tells  us,  "  wanted  a  sign,"  just  as  the  Pharisees 
in  the  time  of  Christ  demanded  "  a  sign  from  heaven." 
That  is,  they  wanted  a  Messiah  who  should  be  marked 
out  to  them  by  a  visiUe  descent  from  heaven,  or  by  some 
glorious  appearance  from  heaven,  or  b^  some  outwud 
migesty  wnich  should  be  a  pledge  of  his  breaking  Ohq 
Roman  yoke,  and  raising  Judea  to  the  empire  of  the 
worid.  They  wanted  a  splendid  and  temporal  Messiah. 
The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  who  were  a  speculative 
people,  wanted  madom,  or  a  system  of  philosophy,  and 
could  hear  nothing  patiently  but  the  subtle  disputations 
and.  studied  haranffues  with  which  they  were  amused  by 
those -who  pretended  to  wisdom.  Such  was  the  state 
of  Corinth,  when  Paul  entered  it.  Had  he  brought  with 
him  an  account  of  a  triumphant  Messiah,  or  an  acute 
philosopher,  he  would  have  been  received  with  eagerness. 
But  none  were  desirous  to  hear  the  simple  religion  of  Je- 
sus of  Nazareth,  who  proved  his  mission,  not  by  subtil- 
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ties  of  eloquence,  but  bj  miracles  eTindng  the  power  of 
God,  and  irrho  died  at  last  on  the  ignominioos  cross. 
Paul,  howeyer,  in  opposition  to  Jew  and  Greek,  deter- 
mined to  know  nothing  of  a  worldly  Messiah,  nothing  of 
any  old  or  new  scheme  of  philosophy;  bot  to  know  and 
to  preach  Jesns  Christ,  and  to  exhibit  him  in  a  li^t 
which  Judaism  and  philosophy  would  alike  abhor,  as 
crucified  for  the  recovery  of  men  from  error,  sin,  and 
condemnation.  In  other  words,  he  resolyed  to  preach 
the  religion  of  Jesus,  in  its  greatest  simplicity,  without 
softening  its  most  offensiye  feature,  the  cross  of  its 
author,  or  without  borrowing  anything  from  Moses  or 
any  Gentile  philosopher,  to  give  currency  to  its  doc- 
trines. This  is  the  amount  of  what  Paul  teaches  in  these 
chapters. 

We  must  not  imagine,  when  we  read  these  chapters, 
that  Corinth  was  a  city  of  profesnng  Christians;  that 
among  these  Christians  a  difference  of  opinion  had  arisen 
as  to  the  proper  subjects  of  Christian  preaching,  and 
that  Paul  intended  to  specify  the  topic  on  which  minis- 
ters should  chiefly  or  exclusiyely  insist  This,  I  fear,  is 
the  common  impression  under  which  this  portion  of 
Scripture  is  read;  but  this  is  altogether  erroneous.  No 
conlTOTersy  of  this  kind  existed;  and  Paul,  in  these  chap- 
ters, had  not  the  most  distant  idea  of  recommending  one 
part  of  the  Gospel  in  preference  to  others,  but  intended 
to  recommend  the  whole  Gospel,  the  whole  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ,  in  distinction  from  Judaism  and  Gentile 
philosophy.  The  dangers  of  the  Corinthian  Christians 
required  that  he  should  employ  every  effort  to  secure 
their  fidelity  to  the  simple  Gospel  of  Jesus.  Having 
been  educated  in  the  Jewish  or  Heathen  religions;  living 
in  the  midst  of  Jews  and  Heathens;  hearing  perpetually, 
from  one  class,  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  a  triumphant 
prince,  and  that  without  submission  to  the  law  of  Moses 
no  one  could  partake  his  blessings;  and  hearing  from 
the  other,  perpetual  praises  of  this  and  another  pniloso- 
pher,  and  peipetual  derision  of  the  Gospel,  because  in 
Its  doctrines  and  style  it  bore  no  resemblance  to  the 
refinements  and  rhetoric  of  their  most  celebrated  sages; 
the  Corinthian  Christians,  in  these  trying  dicmnstaoces, 
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were  stroi^l^  tempted  to  aasimilate  the  Gospel  to  the 
prevalent  religions,  to  blend  with  it  foreign  doctrines,  to 
keep  the  humiliation  of  its  author  oat  of  sight,  and  to 
teach  it  as  a  system  of  philosophy  resting  on  subtle  rea- 
soning rather  than  on  miracles  and  the  authority  of  God. 
To  save  them  from  this  danger,  a  danger  which  at  pre- 
sent we  can  hardly  estimate,  the  Apostle  reminded  them, 
that  when  he  came  to  them  he  came  not  with  "  excel- 
lency of  speech  and  with  enticing  words  of  man's  wis* 
dom,"  but  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  miracu- 
lous powers;  that  he  did  not  comply  with  the  demands 
of  Greek  or  Jew;  that  he  preached  a  crucified  Messiah, 
and  no  other  teacher  or  deliverer;  and  that  he  always 
insisted,  that  the  religion  of  Jesus,  unaided  by  Judaism 
or  philosophy,  was  able  to  make  men  wise  to  salvation. 
He  also  reminded  them,  that  this  preaching,  however 
branded  as  foolishness,  had  proved  divinely  powerful, 
and  had  saved  them  from  that  ignorance  of  God,  from 
which  human  wisdom  had  been  unable  to  deliver  them. 
These  remarks,  I  hope,  will  assist  common  readers  in 
understanding  the  chapters  under  consideration. 

We  are  too  apt,  in  reading  the  New  Testament,  and 
particularly  the  Epistles,  to  forget,  that  the  Gospel  was 
a  new  religion,  and  that  the  Apostles  were  called  to 
preach  Jesus  to  those  who  perhaps  had  never  before 
heard  his  name,  and  whose  prejudices  and  passions  pre- 
pared them  to  contemn  and  reject  his  claims.  In  these 
circumstances,  they  had  to  begin  at  the  very  foundation, 
to  prove  to  the  unbelieving  world  that  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah,  or  sent  from  God,  to  instruct  and  save  mankind. 
This  is  often  called  "  preaching  Christ,"  especially  in  the 
Acts. — When  converts  were  made,  the  work  of  the 
Apostles  was  not  ended.  These  converts  wished  to  bring 
with  them  a  part  of  their  old  religion  into  the  church; 
and  some  of  the  Jews  even  insisted  that  obedience  to 
Moses  was  essential  to  salvation.  These  errors  the 
Apostles  resolutely  opposed,  and  having  previously  estab- 
lished the  Messiabship  of  Jesus,  they  next  proceeded  to 
establish  the  sufficiency  and  perfection  of  his  religion,  to 
show  that  faith  in  him,  or  reception  of  his  Gospel,  was  all 
that  was  required  to  salvation.   Thb  is  sometimes  called 
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"  preaching  Christ.* — These  difficnlties,  which  called  the 
Apostles  to  so  much  anxiety  and  toil,  are  now  in  a  great 
measure  removed.  Christian  ministers,  at  the  present 
day,  are  not  often  called  to  preach  Christ  in  opposition 
to  the  infidel,  and  never  in  opposition  to  the  weak  con- 
vert who  would  incorporate  Judaism  or  Gentile  philoso- 
phy with  Christianity.  The  great  foundation,  on  which 
the  Apostles  spent  so  much  strength,  is  now  firmly  laid. 
Our  hearers  generallv  acknowledee  Jesos  to  be  the 
Messiah,  sent  by  God  to  be  the  light  of  the  world,  and 
'*  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  all  who  come  to  God  by 
him."  We  are  therefore  seldom  called  to  preach  Christ 
in  the  senses  which  have  just  been  consiciered,  and  our 
preaching  must  of  course  differ  in  a  measure  from  that 
of  the  Apostles.  But  there  is  another  sense  of  preaching 
Christ,  involved  in  both  the  preceding,  in  which  our 
work  precisely  accords  with  theirs.  Luke  them,  we  are 
to  untold  to  those  who  acknowledge  Jesus  as  their  Lord, 
all  the  truths,  motives,  and  precepts,  which  he  has  left 
to  guide  and  quicken  men  to  excellence,  and  to  prepare 
them  for  a  happy  immortality. 


DISCOURSE 

BEFORE  THE  CONGREGATIONAL  MINISTERS  OF 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston,  1816. 


**  Nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall 
they  learn  war  any  more." — Isaiah  ii.  4. 

I  have  chosen  a  subject,  which  may  seem  at  first 
view  not  altogether  appropriate  to  the  present  oocasioo, 
the  subject  of  wae.  It  maj  be  thought,  that  an  ad- 
dress to  an  assembly  composed  chiefly  of  the  ministers 
of  religion,  should  be  confined  to  the  duties,  dangers, 
encouragements  of  the  sacred  office.  But  I  have  been 
induced  to  select  this  topic,  because,  after  the  slumber 
of  ages,  Christians  seem  to  be  awakening  to  a  sense 
of  the  pacific  character  of  their  religion,  and  because 
I  understood,  that  this  Convention  were  at  this  anni- 
versary to  consider  the  interesting  question,  whether 
no  method  could  be  devised  for  en%htening  the  public 
mind  on  the  nature  and  guilt  of  war.  I  was  unwilling 
that  this  subject  should  be  approached  and  dismissed 
as  an  ordinary  affair.  I  feared,  that  in  the  pressure  of 
business,  we  might  be  salasfied  with  the  expression  of 
customary  disapprobation;  and  that,  having  m  this  way 
relieved  our  consciences,  we  should  relapse  into  our 
former  indifference,  and  continue  to  hear  the  bowlings 
of  this  dreadful  storm  of  human  passions  with  as  mudi 
unconcern  as  before.  I  resolved  to  urge  on  you  the 
duty,  and  I  hoped  to  excite  in  you  the  purpose,  of  mak- 
ing some  new  and  persevering  efforts  tor  the  abolitioR 
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of  this  wont  vestige  of  barbarism,  this  grossest  outrage 
CD  the  principles  of  Christianitj.  The  day  I  tmst  is 
coming,  when  Christians  will  look  back  with  gratitude 
and  affection  on  those  men,  who,  in  ages  of  couBict  and 
bloodshed,  cherished  generous  hopes  of  human  improve- 
ment, withstood  the  yiolence  or  corrupt  opinion,  held 
forth,  amidst  the  general  darkness,  the  pure  and  mild, 
light  of  Christianity,  and  thus  ushered  in  a  new  and 
peaceful  era  in  the  history  of  mankind.  May  you,  my 
brethren,  be  included  in  the  grateful  recoUection  of 
that  day. 

The  miseries  and  crimes  of  war,  its  sources,  its  reme- 
dies, will  be  the  subjects  of  our  present  attention. 

In  detailing  its  miseries  and  crimes,  there  is  no  temp- 
tation to  recur  to  unreal  or  exaggerated  horrors.  No 
depth  of  colouring  can  approach  reality.  It  is  lamentable, 
that  we  need  a  delineation  of  the  calamities  of  war,  to 
rouse  us  to  exertion.  The  mere  idea  of  human  beings 
employing  every  power  and  faculty  in  the  work  of  mu- 
tual destruction,  ought  to  send  a  shuddering  through  the 
frame.  But  on  this  subject,  our  sensibilities  are  dread- 
fully sluggish  and  dead.  Our  ordinary  sympathies  seem 
to  forsake  us,  when  war  is  named.  The  sufferings  and 
death  of  a  single  fellow-being  often  excite  a  tender  and 
active  compassion;  but  we  hear  without  emotion  of 
thousands  enduring  every  variety  of  woe  in  war.  A 
single  murder  in  peace  thrills  through  our  frames.  The 
countless  murders  of  war  are  heard  as  an  amusing  tale. 
The  execution  of  a  criminal  depresses  the  mind,  and 
philanthropy  is  labouring  to  substitute  milder  punish- 
ments for  aeath.  But  benevolence  has  hardly  made 
an  effort  to  snatch  from  sudden  and  untimely  death, 
the  innumerable  victims  immolated  on  the  altar  of  war. 
This  insensibility  demands,  that  the  miseries  and  crimes 
of  war  should  be  placed  before  us  with  minuteness,  with 
enorgy,  with  strong  and  indignant  feeling. 

The  miseries  of  war  may  be  easily  conceived  from  its 
very  nature.  By  war,  we  understand  the  resort  of  na- 
tions to  force,  violence,  and  the  most  dreaded  meUiods 
of  destruction  and  devastation.  In  war,  the  strength, 
skill,  courage,  energy,  and  resources  of  a  whole  people 
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are  concentrated  for  the  infliction  of  pain  and  death. 
The  bowels  of  the  earth  are  explored,  the  most  active 
elements  combined,  the  resources  of  art  and  nature  ex- 
hausted, to  increase  the  power  of  man  in  destroying  his 
fellow-creatures. 

Would  you  learn  what  destruction  man,  when  thus 
aided,  can  spread  around  him?  Look,  then,  at  that 
extensive  region,  desolate  and  overspread  with  ruins; 
its  forests  rent,  as  if  blasted  by  lightning;  its  villages 
prostrated,  as  by  an  earthquake;  its  fields  barren,  as  if 
swept  by  storms.  Not  long  ago,  the  sun  shone  on  no 
happier  spot.  But  ravaging  armies  prowled  over  it;  war 
frowned  on  it;  and  its  fruitfulness  and  happiness  are 
fled.  Here  thousands  and  ten  thousands  were  gathered 
from  distant  provinces,  not  to  embrace  as  brethren,  bnt 
to  renounce  the  tie  of  brotherhood;  uid  thousands,  in 
the  vigour  of  life,  when  least  prepared  for  death,  were 
hewn  down  and  scattered  like  chaff  before  the  whirl- 
wind. 

Repair,  my  friends,  in  thought,  to  a  field  of  recent 
battle.  Here,  are  heaps  of  slain,  weltering  in  their  own 
blood,  their  bodies  mangled,  their  limbs  shattered,  and 
almost  every  vestige  of  the  human  form  and  countenance 
destroyed.  Here,  are  multitudes  trodden  under  foot,* 
and  the  war-horse  has  left  the  trace  of  his  hoof  in  many 
a  crushed  and  mutilated  frame.  Here,  are  severer  suf- 
ferers; they  live,  but  live  without  hope  or  consolation. 
Justice  despatches  the  criminal  with  a  single  stroke; 
but  the  victims  of  war,  falling  by  casual,  undirected 
blows,  often  expire  in  lingering  agony,  their  deep  groans 
moving  no  compassion,  their  limbs  writhing  on  the  earth 
with  pain,  their  lips  parched  with  a  burning  thirst,  their 
wounds  open  to  the  chilling  air,  the  memory  of  home 
rushing  on  their  minds,  but  not  a  voice  of  friendship  or 
comfort  reaching  their  ears.  Amidst  this  scene  of  hor- 
rors, you  see  the  bird  and  beast  of  prey  gorging  them- 
fielves  with  the  dead  or  dying,  and  human  plunderers 
rifling  the  warm  and  almost  palpitating  remains  of  the 
slain.  If  you  extend  your  eye  beyond  the  immediate 
field  of  battle,  and  follow  the  track  of  the  victorious  and 
pursuing  army,  you  see  the  roads  strewed  with  the  dead; 
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▼ott  see  scattered  flocks,  and  harvests  trampled  vokdet 
foot,  the  smoking  ruius  of  cottages,  and  the  miserable 
inhabitants  flying  in  want  and  despair;  and  even  yet, 
the  horrors  of  a  single  battle  are  not  exhausted.  Some 
of  the  deepest  pangs  which  it  inflicts  are  silent,  retired, 
enduring,  to  be  read  in  the  widow's  countenance,  in  the 
unprotected  orphan,  in  the  aged  parent,  in  affection 
cherishing  the  memory  of  the  slain,  and  weeping  that 
it  could  not  minister  to  their  last  pangs. 

I  have  asked  you  to  traverse  in  thought,  a  field  of 
battle.  There  is  another  scene  often  presented  in  war, 
perhaps  more  terrible.  I  refer  to  a  besieged  city.  The 
most  horrible  pages  in  history,  are  those  which  record 
the  reduction  of  strongly  fortified  places.  In  a  besieged 
city,  are  collected  all  descriptions  and  ages  of  mankind, 
women,  children,  the  old,  toe  infirm.  Day  and  night, 
the  weapons  of  death  and  conflagration  fly  around  them. 
They  see  the  approaches  of  the  foe,  the  trembling  bul- 
wark, and  the  fainting  strength  of  their  defenders.  They 
are  worn  with  famine,  and  on  famine  presses  pestilence. 
At  length  the  assault  is  made,  every  barrier  is  broken 
down,  and  a  lawless  soldiery,  exasperated  by  resistance, 
and  burning  with  lust  and  cruelty,  are  scattered  through 
the  streets.  The  domestic  retreat  is  violated;  and  even 
the  house  of  God  is  no  longer  a  sanctuary.  Venerable 
age  is  no  protection,  female  purity  no  defence.  Is 
woman  spared  amidst  the  slaughter  of  father,  brother, 
husband,  and  son  ?  She  is  spared  for  a  fate,  which  makes 
death  in  comparison  a  merciful  doom.  With  such  heart- 
rending scenes,  history  abounds;  and  what  better  fruits 
can  you  expect  from  war? 

These  views  are  the  most  obvious  and  striking  which 
war  presents.  There  are  more  secret  influences,  ap- 
pealing less  powerfully  to  the  senses  and  imagination, 
but  deeply  affecting  to  a  reflecting  and  benevolent  mind. 
--Consider,  first,  the  condition  of  those  who  are  imme- 
diately engaged  in  war?  The  sufferings  of  soldiers  from 
battle  we  have  seen;  but  their  sufferings  are  nut  limited 
to  the  period  of  conflict.  The  whole  of  war  is  a  succes- 
sion of  exposures  too  severe  for  human  nature.  Death 
employs  other  weapons  than  the  sword.   It  is  computed, 
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that  in  ordin  wy  wan,  greater  numberi  perish  bjr  gickiMii 
than  in  battle.  Exhausted  by  long  and  rapid  marches, 
by  unwholesome  food,  by  exposure  to  storms,  by  es* 
cessive  labour  under  a  burning  sky  through  the  day* 
and  by  interrupted  and  restless  ueep  on  the  damp 
ground  and  in  the  chilling  atmosphere  ofiught,  thoasands 
after  thousands  of  the  young  pine  away  and  die.  They 
anticipated  that  they  should  fall,  if  to  fall  should  be  their 
lot,  in  what  they  called  the  field  of  honoor;  bat  they 
perish  in  the  inglorious  and  crowded  hospital,  surrounded 
vrith  sights  and  sounds  of  woe,  far  from  home  and  every 
friend,  and  denied  those  tender  offices  which  sickness 
and  expiriag  nature  require. 

Consider  next  the  influence  of  war  on  the  character 
of  those  who  make  it  their  trade.  They  let  themseWes 
for  slaughter,  place  themseWes  servile  instruments,  pas* 
sive  machines,  in  the  hands  of  rulers,  to  execute  the 
bloodiest  mandates,  without  a  thought  on  the  justice  of 
the  cause  in  which  they  are  engaged.  What  a  school 
is  this  for  the  human  coaracter!  From  men  trained  In 
battle  to  ferocity,  accustomed  to  the  perpetration  of  cruel 
deeds^  accustomed  to  take  human  life  without  sorrow  or 
remorse,  habituated  to  esteem  an  unthinking  courage 
a  substitute  for  every  virtue,  encouraged  by  plunder  to 
prodigality,  taoght  improvidence  by  perpetual  hazard 
and  exposure,  restrained  only  by  an  iron  discipline  which 
is  withdrawn  in  peace,  and  unfitted  by  the  restless  and 
irregular  career  of  war  for  the  calm  and  uniform  pnr> 
suits  of  ordinary  life;  from  such  men,  what  ought  to  be 
expected  but  contempt  of  human  rights  and  of  the  laws 
of  God?  From  the  nature  of* his  ^ling,  the  soldier  is 
almost  driven  to  sport  with  the  thought  of  death,  to  defy 
and  deride  it,  and  of  course,  to  banish  the  thought  of  that 
retribution  to  which  it  leads;  and  though  of  ell  men  the 
most  exposed  to  sudden  death,  he  is  too  often  of  all  men 
most  unprepared  to  appear  before  his  Judge. 

The  influence  of  war  on  the  community  at  large,  on 
its  prosperity,  its  morals,  and  its  political  institutions* 
though  less  striking  than  on  the  soldiery,  is  yet  baleful. 
How  often  is  a  community  impoverished  to  sustain  a 
war  in  which  it  has  no  interest?    Public  burdens  are 
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■gmTated,  whilst  the  means  of  sustaining  them  are 
ledo^KL  Internal  improyements  are  neglected.  The 
revenue  of  the  state  is  exhausted  in  military  establish- 
ments, or  flows  through  secret  channels  into  the  coffers 
of  corrupt  men,  whom  war  exalts  to  power  and  office. 
The  regular  employments  of  peace  are  disturbed.  In- 
dustry in  many  of  its  branches  is  suspended.  The  la- 
bourer, ground  with  want,  and  driven  to  despair  by  the 
clamour  of  his  suffering  family,  becomes  a  soldier  in  a 
cause  which  he  condemns,  and  thus  the  country  is  drained 
of  its  most  effective  population.  The  people  are  stripped 
and  reduced,  whilst  tne  authors  of  war  retrench  not  a 
comfort,  and  often  fatten  on  the  spoils  and  woes  of  their 
country. 

The  influence  of  war  on  the  morals  of  society  is  also 
to  be  deprecated.  The  suspension  of  industry  multiplies 
want;  and  criminal  modes  of  subsistence  are  tne  resource 
of  the  suffering.  Commerce,  shackled  and  endangered, 
loses  its  upright  and  honourable  character,  and  becomes 
a  system  of  stratagem  and  collusion.  In  war,  the  moral 
sentiments  of  a  community  are  perverted  by  the  admira- 
tion of  military  exploits.  The  milder  virtues  of  Chris- 
tianity are  eclipsed  by  the  baleful  lustre  thrown  round 
a  ferocious  courage.  The  disinterested,  the  benignant, 
the  merciful,  the  forgiving,  those  whom  Jesus  has  pro- 
nounced blessed  and  honourable,  must  give  place  to  the 
hero,  whose  character  is  stained  not  only  with  blood, 
but  sometimes  with  the  foulest  vices,  but  all  whose 
stains  are  washed  away  by  victory.  War  especially 
injures  the  moral  feelings  of  a  people,  by  making  human 
nature  cheap  in  their  estimation,  and  human  life  of  as 
little  worth  as  that  of  an  insect  or  a  brute. 

War  difiusee  through  a  community  unfriendly  and 
malignant  passions.  Nations,  exasperated  by  mutual 
imuries,  burn  for  each  others'  humiliation  and  ruin, 
luey  delight  to  hear  that  famine,  pestilence,  want,  de- 
feat, and  the  most  dreadful  scourges  which  Providence 
sends  on  a  guilty  world,  are  desolating  a  hostile  com- 
munity. The  slaughter  of  thousands  of  fellow-beings, 
instead  of  awaking  pity,  flushes  them  with  delirious 
joy,  illuminates  the  city,  and  dissolves  the  whole  country 
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in  TOTeliy  and  riot.  Thus  the  heart  of  man  ib  hardened. 
His  worst  passions  are  nourished.  He  renounoeB  the 
bonds  and  sympathies  of  humanity.  Were  the  prayerB, 
or  rather  the  curses  of  warring  nations  prevalent  in 
heaven,  the  whole  earth  would  long  since  have  become 
a  desert.  The  human  race,  with  all  their  labours  and 
improvements,  would  have  perished  under  the  sentence 
of  universal  extermination. 

But  war  not  only  assails  the  prosperity  and  morals  of 
a  community;  its  influence  on  tne  political  condition  is 
threatening.  It  arms  government  with  a  dangerous 
patronage,  multiplies  dependants  and  instrumentB  of 
oppression,  and  generates  a  power,  which,  in  the  hands 
of  the  energetic  and  aspiring,  endangers  a  Iree  conBti- 
tution.  War  organises  a  body  of  men,  who  lose  the 
feelings  of  the  citizen  in  the  soldier;  whose  habits  d»> 
tach  them  from  the  community;  whose  ruling  passion  is 
devotion  to  a  chief;  who  are  inured  in  the  camp  to  des- 
potic sway;  who  are  accustomed  to  accomplish  their 
ends  by  force,  and  to  sport  with  the  rights  and  happi- 
ness of  their  fellow-bemgs;  who  delight  in  tumult,  ad- 
venture, and  peril;  and  turn  with  disgust  and  scorn 
irom  the  quiet  labours  of  peace.  Is  it  wonderful,  that 
such  protectors  of  a  state  should  look  with  contempt  on 
the  weakness  of  the  protected,  and  should  lend  tnem- 
selves  base  instruments  to  the  subversion  of  that  freedom 
which  they  do  not  themselves  enjoy?  In  a  community; 
in  which  precedence  is  given  to  the  military  profession, 
freedom  cannot  long  endure.  The  encroachments  of 
power  at  home  are  expiated  by  foreign  triumphs.  The 
essential  interests  and  rights  of  the  state  are  sacrificed 
to  a  false  and  fatal  glory.  Its  intelligence  and  vigour, 
instead  of  presenting  a  bulwark  to  domestic  usurpation, 
are  expended  in  military  achievements.  Its  most  a&> 
tive  and  aspiring  citizens  rush  to  the  army,  and  become 
subservient  to  the  power  which  dispenses  honour.  The 
nation  is  victorious,  but  the  recompense  of  its  toils  is  a 
yoke  as  galling  as  that  which  it  imposes  on  other  com- 
munities. 

Thus,  war  is  to  be  ranked  among  the  most  dreadfol 
calamities  which  fall  on  a  guilty  world;  and,  what  de- 
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serTM  ooDBideration,  it  tende  to  multiply  and  peipetoate 
itself  without  end.  It  feeds  and  grown  on  the  blood 
which  it  sheds.  The  passions,  from  which  it  springs, 
sain  strength  and  fory  from  indulgence.  The  suocess* 
nil  nation,  flushed  by  yiotory,  pants  for  new  laurels ; 
whilst  the  humbled  nation,  irritated  by  defeat,  is  impa- 
tient  to  redeem  its  honour  and  repair  its  losses.  Peace 
becomes  a  truce,  a  feverish  repose,  a  respite  to  sharpen 
anew  the  sword,  and  to  prepare  for  future  struggles. 
Under  professions  of  friendship,  lurk  hatred  and  distrust; 
and  a  spark  suflfices  to  renew  the  mighty  conflagration. 
When  trom  these  causes,  large  military  establishments 
are  formed,  and  a  military  spirit  kindled,  war  becomes 
a  necessary  part  of  policy.  A  foreign  field  must  be 
found  for  the  energies  and  passions  of  a  martial  people. 
To  disband  a  numerous  ana  veteran  soldiery,  would  be 
to  let  loose  a  dangerous  horde  on  society.  The  blood* 
hounds  must  be  sent  forth  on  other  communities,  lest 
they  rend  the  bosom  of  their  own  country.  Thus  war 
extends  and  multiplies  itself.  No  sooner  is  one  storm 
scattered,  than  the  sky  is  darkened  with  the  gathering 
honors  of  another.  Accordingly,  war  has  been  the 
mournful  legacy  of  every  generation  to  that  which  suc- 
ceeds it.  Every  age  has  had  its  conflicts.  Every 
country  has  in  turn  been  the  seat  of  devastation  and 
slaughter.  The  dearest  interests  and  rights  of  every 
nation  have  been  ae^ain  and  again  committed  to  the 
hazards  of  a  game,  of  all  others  the  most  uncertain,  and 
in  which,  from  its  very  nature,  success  too  often  attends 
on  the  fiercest  courage  and  the  basest  fraud. 

Such,  my  friends,  is  an  unexaggerated,  and  I  will  add, 
a  faint  delineation  of  the  miseries  of  war;  and  to  all 
these  miseries  and  crimes  the  human  race  have  been 
continually  exposed,  for  no  worthier  cause,  than  to  en* 
large  an  empire  already  tottering  under  its  unwieldy 
weight,  to  extend  an  iron  despotism,  to  support  some 
idle  pretension,  to  repel  some  unreal  or  exaggerated 
iigury.  For  no  worthier  cause,  human  blood  has  been 
poured  out  as  water,  and  millions  of  rational  and  im« 
mortal  beings  have  been  driven  like  sheep  to  the  field 
of  slaughter. . 
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Haviag  cummdend  the  crimes  and  miMries  of  war,  I 
proceed,  as  I  proposed,  to  inquire  into  its  sonroes;  an 
important  branch  of  our  subject,  for  it  is  onir  bj  a 
knowiedge  of  the  sources,  tliat  we  can  be  guided  to  the 
remedies  of  war.  And  here,  I  doubt  not,  many  will 
imagine  that  the  first  place  ought  to  be  given  to  malign 
nity  and  hatred.  But  justice  to  human  nature,  requires 
that  we  ascribe  to  national  animosities  a  more  limited 
operation,  than  is  usually  assigned  to  them,  in  the  prc^ 
duction  of  this  calamity.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  ambi* 
tioiis  men,  who  have  an  interest  in  war,  too  often  aocom* 
plish  their  views  by  appealing  to  the  malignant  feeJiogv 
of  a  community,  by  exaggerating  its  wrongs,  ridiculii^ 
its  forbearance,  and  reviving  ancient  jealousies  and  re* 
sentments.  But  it  is  believed,  that  were  not  malignity 
and  revenge  aided  by  the  concurrence  of  higher  prin* 
ciples,  the  false  splendour  of  this  barbarous  custom  mig^t 
easily  be^obscured,  and  its  ravages  stayed. 

One  of  the  great  springs  of  war  may  be  found  in  a  very 
strong  and  general  propensity  of  human  nature,  in  the 
love  of  excitement,  of  emotion,  of  strong  interest;  a  pro- 
pensity which  gives  a  charm  to  those  bold  and  hazard- 
ous enterprises  which  call  forth  all  the  energies  of  our 
nature.  No  state  of  mind,  not  even  positive  suffering,  is 
more  painful  than  the  want  of  interesting  objects.  The 
vacant  soul  preys  on  itself,  and  ofien  rushes  with  im- 
patience from  the  security  which  demands  no  effort,  to 
the  brink  of  peril.  This  part  of  human  nature  is  seen  in 
the  kind  of  pleasures  which  have  always  been  preferred. 
Why  has  the  first  rank  among  sports  been  given  to  the 
chase?  Because  its  difficulties,  hardships,  hazards,  tu- 
mults, awaken  the  mind,  and  give  to  it  a  new  conscious- 
ness of  existence,  and  a  deep  feeling  of  its  powers. 
What  is  the  charm  which  attaches  the  statesman  to  an 
office  which  almost  weighs  him  down  with  labour  and  an 
appalling  responsibility  ?  He  finds  much  of  his  compen* 
sation  in  the  powerful  emotion  and  interest,  awakened 
by  the  very  hardships  of  his  lot,  by  confiict  with  vigo- 
rous minds,  by  the  opposition  of  rivus,  and  by  the  alter- 
aatimis  of  success  and  defeat  What  hurries  to  the 
gamingtable,  the  man  of  prosperous  fortune  and  ample 
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ratooiee?  The  dread  of  apathy,  the  lore  of  sttong. feel- 
ing and  of  meDtal  agitation.  A  deeper  interest  is  fek 
in  hazarding,  than  in  securing  wealth,  and  the  tempta- 
tion is  irresistible.  One  more  example  of  this  propensity 
may  be  seen  in  the  attachment  of  pirates  and  highway- 
men to  their  dreadful  employment.  Its  excess  of  peril 
has  giren  it  a  terrible  interest;  and  to  a  man  who  has 
kmg  conversed  with  its  dangers,  the  ordinary  pursuits  of 
life  are  vapid,  tasteless,  and  disgusting.  We  have  hens 
one  spring  of  war.  War  is  of  all  games  the  deepest, 
awakening  most  powerfully  the  soul,  and,  of  course,  pre* 
senting  powerful  attraction  to  those  restless  and  adven- 
turous minds,  which  pant  for  scenes  of  greater  experi- 
ment and  exposure  than  peace  affords.  The  savage, 
finding  in  his  uncultivated  modes  of  life  few  objects  of 
interest,  few  sources  of  emotion,  burns  for  war  as  a  field 
for  his  restless  energy.  Civilised  men,  too,  find  a  plea- 
sure in  war,  as  an  excitement  of  the  mind.  Th«y  follow, 
with  an  eager  concern,  the  movements  of  armies,  and 
wait  the  bsue  of  battles  with  a  deep  suspense,  an  alter- 
nation of  hope  and  fear,  inconceivably  more  interesting 
than  the  unvaried  uniformity  of  peaceful  pursuits. 

Another  powerful  principle  of  our  nature,  which  is  the 
spring  of  war,  is  the  passion  for  superiority,  for  triumph, 
for  power.  The  human  mind  b  aspiring,  impatient  of 
inferiority,  and  eager  for  pre-eminence  and  controL  I 
need  not  enlarge  on  the  predominance  of  this  passion 
in  rulers,  whose  love  of  power  is  influenced  by  the  pos- 
session, and  who  are  ever  restless  to  extend  their  sway. 
It  is  more  important  to  observe,  that  were  this  desire 
restrained  to  tne  breasts  of  rulers,  war  would  move  with 
a  sluggish  pace.  But  the  passion  for  power  and  supe- 
riority is  universal;  and  as  every  individual,  from  his 
intimate  union  with  the  community,  is  accustomed  to 
appropriate  its  triumphs  to  himself  there  is  a  general 
promptness  to  engage  in  any  contest^  by  which  the  com- 
mumtv  may  obtam  an  ascendancy  over  other  nations. 
The  desire,  that  our  country  shoiud  surpass  all  others, 
would  not  be  criminal,  did  we  understand  in  what  re- 
spects it  is  most  honourable  for  a  nation. to  excel;  did.  we 
feet  that  the  glory  of  a  state  consists  in  intellectuid  and 
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moral  soperiority,  in  pre^mmeiice  of  knowledge^  free* 
dom,  and  purity.  But  to  the  mass  of  a  people,  thia 
form  of  pre-emmence  is  too  refined  and  unsubstantial. 
There  is  another  kind  of  triumph  which  they  better  no* 
derstand,  the  triumph  of  physical  power,  triumph  ia 
battle,  triumph,  not  over  the  minds,  bnt  the  territory  €d 
another  state.  Here  is  a  palpable,  visible  superiority; 
and  for  this,  a  people  are  willing  to  submit  to  severe 
privations.  A  victory  blots  out  the  memory  of  their 
sufferings,  and  in  boasting  of  their  extended  power,  they 
find  a  compensation  for  many  woes. 

I  now  proceed  to  another  powerful  spring  of  war;  and 
it  is  the  admiration  of  the  brilliant  Qualities  displayed 
in  war.  These  qualities,  more  than  all  things,  have  pr^ 
vented  an  impression  of  the  crimes  and  miseries  of  thia 
savage  custom.  Many  delight  in  war,  not  for  its  carnage 
and  woes,  but  for  its  valour  and  apparent  magnanimity, 
for  the  self-command  of  the  hero,  the  fortitude  which 
despises  suffering,  the  resolution  which  courts  danger, 
the  superiority  of  the  mind  to  the  body,  to  sensation,  to 
fear.  Let  us  be  just  to  human  nature  even  in  its  er- 
rors and  excesses.  Men  seldom  delight  in  war,  eonnd* 
ered  merely  as  a  source  of  misery.  When  they  hear  of 
battles,  the  picture  which  rises  to  their  view  is  not  what 
it  should  be,  a  picture  of  extreme  wretchedness,  of  the 
wounded,  the  mangled,  the  slain.  These  horrors  are 
hidden  under  the  splendour  of  those  mighty  energies, 
which  break  forth  amidst  the  perils  of  conflict,  and 
which  human  nature  contemplates  with  an  inteuse  and 
hearUthrilling  delight.  Attention  hurries  from  the  heapa 
of  the  slaughtered  to  the  victorious  chief,  whose  sin^e 
mind  pervades  and  animates  a  host,  and  directs  with 
stem  composure  the  storm  of  battle;  and  the  ruin  which 
he  spreaas  is  forgotten  in  admiration  of  his  power. 
This  admiration  has,  in  all  ages,  been  expressed. by  the 
most  unequivocal  signs.  Why  that  garland  woven? 
that  arch  erected?  that  festive  board  spread?  These 
are  tributes  to  the  warrior.  Whilst  the  peaceful  sove- 
reign,  who  scatters  blessings  with  the  silence  and  con- 
stancy of  Providence,  is  received  vrith  a  feint  applauses 
men  assemble  in  crowds  to  hail  the  conqueror,  perhaps 
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a  monster  in  haman  form,  whose  private  life  is  blackened 
with  lust  and  crime,  and  whose  greatness  is  built  on 
perfidr  and  usurpation.  Thus,  war  is  the  surest  and 
speediest  road  to  renown;  and  war  will  never  cease, 
while  the  field  of  battle  is  the  field  of  glory,  and  the 
most  luxuriant  laurels  g^w  from  a  root  nourished  with 
blood. 

Another  cause  of  war  is  a  false  patriotism.  It  is  a 
natural  and  a  generous  impulse  or  nature  to  lore  the 
oountiy  which  gave  us  birtn,  bj  whose  institutions  we 
have  been  moulded,  by  whose  laws  defended,  and  with 
whose  soil  and  scenery  innumerable  associations  of 
early  years,  of  domestic  affection,  and  of  friendship, 
have  been  formed.  But  this  sentiment  ofi;en  degenerates 
into  a  narrow,  partial,  exclusive  attachment,  sdienating 
us  from  other  branches  of  the  human  family,  and  insti- 
gadng  to  aggression  on  other  states.  In  ancient  times, 
this  principle  was  developed  with  wonderful  energy,  and 
sometimes  absorbed  every  other  sentiment.  To  the 
Roman,  Rome  was  the  universe.  Other  nations  were 
of  no  value  but  to  grace  her  triumphs,  and  illustrate  her 
power;  and  he,  who  in  private  life  would  have  disdained 
injustice  and  oppression,  exulted  in  the  successful  vio- 
lence by  which  other  nations  were  bound  to  the  chariot- 
wheels  of  this  mistress  of  the  world.  This  spirit  still 
exists.  The  tie  of  country  is  thought  to  absolve  men 
from  the  obligations  of  universal  justice  and  humanity. 
Statesmen  and  rulers  are  expected  to  build  up  their  own 
country  at  the  expense  of  others;  and  in  the  false  patri- 
otism of  the  citizen,  they  have  a  security  for  any  out- 
rages, which  are  sanctioned  by  success. 

Let  me  mention  one  other  spring  of  war.  I  mean 
the  impressions  we  receive  in  eariy  life.  In  our  early 
yean,  we  know  war  only  as  it  onen  itself  to  us  at  a 
review;  not  arrayed  in  terror,  not  stalking  over  fields  of 
the  slain,  and  desolated  regions,  its  eye  flashing  with 
fiiry,  and  its  sword  reeking  with  blood.  War,  as  we  first 
see  it,  is  decked  with  gay  and  splendid  trappings,  and 
wears  a  countenance  of  joy.  It  moves  with  a  measured 
and  graceful  step  to  the  sound  of  the  heart^tirring  fife 
and  drum.  Its  instruments  of  death  wound  only  the  air. 
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Sueh  IS  war;  the  youthful  eye  is  danled  with  its  ovmh 
ments;  the  youthful  heart  dances  to  its  animated  sounds. 
It  seems  a  pastime  full  of  spirit  and  activity*  the  very 
qx)rt  in  which  youth  delignts.  These  false  views  of 
war  are  confirmed  by  our  earliest  reading.  We  are  in- 
toxicated with  the  exploits  of  the  conqueror,  as  recorded 
iQ  real  history  or  in  glowing  fiction.  We  follow  with  a 
sympathetic  ardour,  his  rapid  and  triumphant  career  in 
battle,  and,  unused  as  we  are  to  sufienng  and  death, 
foi^t  the  falten  and  miserable  who  are  crushed  under 
his  victorious  car.  Particularly  by  the  study  of  the 
ancient  poets  and  historians,  the  sentiments  of  early 
and  barbarous  ages  on  the  subject  of  war,  are  kept  alive 
in '  the  mind.  The  trumpet,  which  roused  the  fury  oi 
Achilles  and  of  the  hordes  of  Greece,  still  resouncls  in 
our  ears;  and  though  Christians  by  profession,  some  of 
our  earliest  and  deepest  impressions  are  received  in  the 
school  of  uncivilised  antiquity.  Even  where  these 
impressions  in  favour  of  war  are  not  received  in  youth, 
we  yet  learn  from  our  early  familiarity  with  it,  to  coi^ 
nder  it  as  a  necessary  evil,  an  essential  part  of  our  con- 
dition. We  become  reconciled  to  it  as  to  a  fixed  law  of 
our  nature;  and  consider  the  thought  of  its  abolition  as 
extravagant  as  an  attempt  to  chain  the  winds  or  arrest 
the  lightning. 

I  have  thus  attempted  to  unfold  the  principal  causes 
of  war.  They  are,  you  perceive,  of  a  moral  nature. 
The^r  may  be  resolved  into  vnrong  views  of  human  glory, 
and  into  excesses  of  passions  and  desires,  which,  by 
right  direction,  would  promote  the  best  interests  of  hu« 
manity.  From  these  causes  we  learn,  that  thb  savi^ 
oostom  is  to  be  repressed  by  moral  means,  bv  salutair 
influences  on  the  sentiments  and  principles  of  mankind. 
And  thus  we  are  led  to  our  last  topic,  the  remedies  of 
war.  In  introducing  the  observations  which  I  have  to . 
offer  on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  I  feel  myself  bound 
to  suggest  an  important  caution.  Let  not  the  cause  of 
peace  be  injured  by  the  assertion  of  extreme  and  inde- 
fensible principles.  I  particularly  refer  to  the  principle, 
that  war  is  absolutely,  and  in  all  possible  cases,  unlaw- 
ful, and  prohibited  by  Christianity.    This  doctrine  is 
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MMuldered  by  a  gnat  majority  of  the  jaiUcioaa  and 
lightened,  as  endaageriog  the  best  interests  of  society; 
and  it  ought  not  therefore  to  be  connected  with  onr 
efforts  for  the  diffusion  of  peace*  unless  it  appear  to  us 
a  clear  and  indubitable  truth.  War,  as  it  is  commonly 
wagedy  is  indeed  a  tremendous  evil;  but  national  sub- 
jugation is  a  greater  cTil  than  a  war  of  defence;  and  a 
community  seems  to  me  to  possess  an  indisputable  rvht 
to  resort  to  such  a  war,  when  all  other  means  have  fwed 
for  the  security  of  its  existence  or  freedom.  It  is  unip- 
Tersally  admitted,  that  a  community  may  employ  force 
to  repress  the  rapacity  and  violence  of  its  own  citizens, 
to  disarm  and  restrain  its  internal  foes;  and  on  what 
ground  can  we  deny  to  it  the  right  of  repelling  the  in«- 
roads  and  aggressions  of  a  fordgn  power?  If  a  gov- 
ernment may  not  lawfully  resist  a  foreign  army,  invad- 
ing  its  territory  to  desolate  and  subdue,  on  what  principles 
can  we  justify  a  resistance  of  a  combination  of  its  own 
citizens  for  the  same  injurious  purpose?  Government 
is  instituted  for  the  very  purpose  of  protecting  the  com* 
mnaity  from  all  violence,  no  matter  by  what  hands  it 
may  be  offered;  and  rulers  would  be  unfaithful  to  their 
trust,  were  they  to  abandon  the  rights,  interests,  and 
improvements  of  society  to  unprincipled  rapacity,  whe> 
ther  of  domestic  or  foreign  foes. 

We  are  indeed  told,  that  the  language  of  Scripture 
is  *'  resist  not  evil."  But  the  Scriptures  are  given  to  us 
as  reasonable  beings.  We  must  remember,  that  to  the 
renunciation  of  reason  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
we  owe  those  absurdities,  which  have  sunk  Christianity 
almost  to  the  level  of  Heathenum.  If  the  precept  to 
"  resist  not  evil,"  admit  no  exception,  then  civil  govemp 
ment  is  prostrated;  then  the  magistrate  must,  in  no 
case,  resist  the  injurious;  then  the  subject  must,  in  no 
case,  employ  the  aid  of  the  laws  to  enforce  his  rights. 
The  veij  end  and  office  of  government  is,  to  resist  evil 
men.  For  this,  the  civil  magistrate  bears  the  sword; 
and  he  should  beware  of  interpretations  of  the  Scriptures 
which  would  lead  him  to  bear  it  in  vain.  The  doctrine 
of  the  absolute  unlawfulness  of  war  is  thought  by  its 
advocates  to  be  necessary  to  a  successful  opposition  to 
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tluB  barbaroiiB  eiutoin.  Bat,  were  we  enjoyed  to  re- 
stoTe  peace  to  a  contentious  neighbourhood,  we  ahoold 
not  consider  ourseWes  as  obliged  to  teach,  that  telJP 
defence  is  in  eyenr  possible  case  a  crime;  and  equally 
useless  is  this  principle,  in  our  labours  for  the  pacification 
of  the  world.  Witnont  taking  this  uncertain  and  dan- 
gerous ground,  we  may,  and  ought  to  assail  war,  by 
assailing  the  principles  and  passions  which  gave  it  birth, 
and  by  improving  and  exalting  the  moral  sentim«itB  of 
mankind. 

For  example;  important  service  may  be  rendered  to 
the  cause  of  peace,  by  communicating  and  enforciag 
just  and  elevated  sentiments  in  relation  to  the  tme 
honour  of  rulers.  Let  us  teach,  that  the  prosperity,  uid 
not  the  extent  of  a  state,  is  the  measure  of  a  ruler's 
glory;  that  the  brute  force  and  crooked  poUcy  which 
annex  a  conquest,  are  infinitely  inferior  to  the  wisdom, 
justice,  and  beneficence  which  make  a  country  happy; 
and  that  the  earth  holds  not  a  more  abandoned  monster, 
than  the  sovereign,  who,  intrusted  with  the  deaieit 
interests  of  a  people,  commits  them  to  the  dreadful  haz- 
ards of  war,  tnat  be  may  extend  his  prostituted  power, 
and  fill  the  earth  with  his  worthless  name.  Let  us 
exhibit  to  the  honour  and  veneration  of  mankind  the 
character  of  the  Christian  ruler,  who,  disdaining  the 
cheap  and  vulgar  honour  of  a  conqueror,  aspires  to  a 
new  and  more  enduring  glory;  who,  casting  away  the 
lonff  tried  weapons  of  intrigue  and  violence,  adheres 
with  a  holy  and  unshaken  confidence  to  justice  and 
philanthropy,  as  a  nation's  best  defence;  and  who  con-> 
aiders  himself  as  exalted  by  God,  only  that  he  may 
shed  down  blessings,  and  be  as  a  beneficent  deity  to 
the  world. 

To  these  instructions  in  relation  to  the  true  glory  of 
rulers,  should  be  added,  just  sentiments  as  to  the  glory 
of  nations.  Let  us  teach,  that  the  honour  of  a  nation 
consists,  not  in  the  forced  and  reluctant  submission  of 
other  states,  but  in  equal  laws  and  firee  institutions,  in 
cultivated  fields  and  prosperous  cities;  in  the  develope-. 
ment  of  intellectual  and  moral  power,  in  the  difiusion 
of  knowledge,  in  magnanimity  and  justice,  in  the  vii^ 
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tues  and  blenings  of  peace.  Let  us  never  be  weary  in 
reprobating  that  infernal  spirit  of  conquest,  by  which  a. 
nation  becomes  the  terror  and  abhorrence, of  the  world, 
and  inevitably  prepares  a  tomb,  at  best  a  splendid  tomb, 
for  its  own  liberties  and  prosperity.  ^  Nothing  has  been 
more  common,  than  for  nations  to  imagine  themselves 
great  and  glorious  on  the  ground  of  foreign  conquest, 
when,  at  home  they  have  been  loaded  with  chains.  Can- 
not these  gross  and  monstrous  delusions  be  scattered? 
Can  nothing  be  done  to  persuade  Christian  nations  to 
engage  in  a  new  and  untned  race  of  glory,  in  generous 
competitions,  in  a  noble  contest  for  superiority  in  wise 
legislation  and  internal  improvements,  in  the  spirit  of 
liberty  and  humanitv? 

Another  most  important  method  of  promoting  the 
cause  of  peace  is,  to  turn  men's  admiration  from  militarv 
courage  to  qualities  of  real  nobleness  and  dignity.  It 
is  time  that  the  childish  admiration  of  courage  should 
give  place  to  more  manly  sentiments;  and  in  proportion 
as  we  effect  this  change,  we  shall  shake  the  main  pillar 
of  war,  we  shall  rob  military  life  of  its  chief  attraction. 
Courage  is  a  very  doubtful  quality,  spring^g  from  very 
different  sources,  and  possessing  a  corresponding  variety 
of  character.  Courage  sometimes  results  from  mental 
weakness.  Peril  is  confronted,  because  the  mind  wants 
comprehension  to  discern  its  extent.  This  is  often  the 
courage  of  youth,  the  courage  of  unreflecting  ignorance, 
— a  contempt  of  peril  because  peril  is  but  dimlv  seen. 
Courage  still  more  frequently  springs  from  physical 
temperament,  from  a  rigid  fibre  and  iron  nerves,  and 
deserves  as  littie  praise,  as  the  proportion  of  the  form, 
or  the  beauty  of  the  countenance.  Again,  every  passion, 
which  is  strong  enough  to  overcome  the  passion  of  fear, 
and  to  exclude  bv  its  vehemence  the  idea  of  danger, 
communicates  at  least  a  temporary  courage.  Thus  re- 
venge, when  it  bums  with  great  fury,  gives  a  terrible 
eneigy  to  the  mind,  and  has  sometimes  impelled  men 
to  meet  certain  death,  that  they  might  inflict  the  same 
fate  on  an  enemy.  You  see  the  doubtful  nature  of 
courage.  It  is  often  associated  with  the  worst  vices. 
The  most  wonderful  examples  of  it  may  be  found  in  the 
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history  of  pirates  and  robbers,  whose  fearlessness  is  gen- 
eral]/ proportioned  to  the  insensibility  of  thdr  con- 
sciences, and  to  the  enormity  of  their  crimes.  Courage 
is  also  exhibited  with  astonishing  power  in  barbarous 
countries,  where  the  child  is  trcdned  to  despise  the 
hardships  and  pains  to  which  he  is  exposed  by  his  con- 
dition; where  the  absence  of  ciyil  laws  obliges  every 
man  to  be  his  own  defender;  and  where,  from  the  im- 
perfection of  moral  sentiment,  corporeal  strensth  and 
ferocious  courage  are  counted  the  noblest  qui£ties  of 
human  nature.  The  common  courage  of  armies  ia  equally 
worthless  with  that  of  the  pirate  and  the  savage.  A 
considerable  part  of  almost  every  army,  so  far  from  de- 
riving their  resolution  from  love  of  country  and  a  sense 
of  justice,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  country,  and 
have  been  driven  into  the  ranks  by  necessities,  which 
were  generated  by  vice.  These  are  the  brave  soldiers, 
whose  praises  we  hear;  brave  from  the  absence  of  all 
reflection;  prodigal  of  life,  because  their  vices  have 
robbed  life  of  its  blessings;  brave  from  sympathy;  brave 
from  the  thirst  of  plunder;  and  especially  brave,  because 
the  sword  of  martial  law  is  hanging  over  their  heads. 
Accordingly,  military  courage  is  easily  attained  by  the 
most  debased  and  unprincipled  men.  The  common 
drunkard  of  the  streets,  who  is  enlisted  in  a  fit  of  intozi- 
cation,  when  thrown  into  the  ranks  among  the  unthinking 
and  profane,  subjected  to  the  rigour  of  martial  discipline, 
familiarised  by  exposure  to  the  idea  of  danger,  and 
menaced  with  death  if  he  betray  a  symptom  of  fear, 
becomes  as  brave  as  his  officer,  whose  courage  may 
often  be  traced  to  the  same  dread  of  punishment,  and 
to  fear  of  severer  infamy  than  attends  on  the  cowardice 
of  the  common  soldier.  Let  the  tribute  of  honour  be 
freely  and  liberally  given  to  the  soldier  of  prindple,  who 
etzposes  his  life  for  a  cause  which  his  conscience  ap- 
proves, and  who  mingles  clemency  and  mercy  with  the 
joy  of  triumph.  But  as  for  the  multitudes  of  military 
men,  who  regard  war  as  a  trade  by  which  to  thrive,  who 
hire  themselves  to  fight  and  slay  in  any  cause,  and  who 
destroy  their  fellow- beings  with  as  little  concern,  as  the 
husbandman  does  the  vermin  that  infest  his  fields,  I 
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know  no  class  of  men  on  whom  admiration  can  moM 
tmjnstly  and  more  injuriously  be  bestowed.  Let  us  1^ 
boar,  mr  brethren,  to  direct  the  admiration  and  love  of 
manidnd  to  another  and  infinitely  higher  kind  of  great* 
ness,  to  that  true  magnanimitv,  which  is  prodigal  of  ease 
and  life  in  the  sendee  of  God  and  mankind,  and  which 
proves  its  courage  by  unshaken  adherence,  amidst  sooni 
and  danger,  to  truth  and  virtue.  Let  the  records  of  past 
ages  be  explored,  to  rescue  from  oblivion,  not  the  waste* 
ful  conqueror,  whose  path  was  as  the  whirlwind,  but  the 
benefactors  of  the  human  race,  mart3rrs  to  the  interests 
of  freedom  and  religion,  men  who  have  broken  the  chaitt 
of  the  slave,  who  have  traversed  the  earth  to  shed  con* 
solation  into  the  cell  of  the  prisoner,  or  whose  sublime 
faculties  have  explored  and  revealed  useful  and  enno* 
bling  truths.  Can  nothing  be  done  to  hasten  the  time, 
when  to  such  men  eloquence  and  poetry  shall  offer  their 
glowing  homage — ^when  for  these  the  statue  and  moiH 
ument  shall  be  erected,  the  canvass  be  animated,  and 
the  laurel  entwined — and  when  to  these  the  admiration 
of  the  young  shall  be  directed,  as  their  gfuides  and  fore- 
runners to  glory  and  immortality? 

I  proceed  to  another  method  of  promoting  the  cause 
of  peace.  Let  Christian  ministers  exhibit  with  greater 
clearness  and  distinctness,  than  ever  they  have  done, 
the  pacific  and  benevolent  spirit  of  Christianity.  My 
brethren,  this  spirit  ought  to  hold  the  same  place  in  our 

? reaching,  which  it  holds  in  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord. 
nstead  of  being  crowded  and  lost  among  other  subjects, 
it  should  stand  in  the  front  of  Christian  graces;  it  should 
be  inculcated  as  the  life  and  essence  of  our  religion. 
We  should  teach  men,  that  charity  is  greater  than  faith 
and  hope;  that  God  is  love  or  benevolence;  and  that 
love  is  the  brightest  communication  of  divinity  to  the 
human  soul.  We  should  exhibit  Jesus  in  all  the  ami« 
ableness  of  his  character,  now  shedding  tears  over  Jenn 
salem,  and  now,  his  blood  on  Calvary,  and  in  his  last, 
hours  recommending  his  own  sublime  love  as  the  badge 
and  distinction  of  his  followers.  We  should  teach  men, 
that  it  is  the  property  of  the  benevolence  of  Christianity, 
to  diAise  itself  like  the  light  and  rain  of  heaven,  to  dis^ 
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dun  tlw  limits  of  rivets,  iiioiiiiCaliii»  or  oeeans»  by  whieli 
milioDs  are  divided*  and  to  embraoe  every  haman  being 
at  a  brother.  Let  u  never  foiget,  that  our  preaching 
is  evangelical,  jast  in  proportion  as  it  inculcates  and 
awakens  this  disinterested  and  unbounded  charity;  and 
that  our  hearers  are  Christians,  just  as  far,  and  no  fiir- 
tfaer  than  they  delight  in  peace  and  beneficence. 

It  is  a  painful  truth,  which  ought  not  to  be  suppressed, 
that  the  padfic  influence  of  the  Gospel  has  been  ^atly 
obstructed  bv  the  disposition,  which  has  prevailed  in 
all  ages,  ana  especially  among  Christian  ministers,  to 
give  importance  to  the  peculiarities  of  sects,  and  to 
rear  walls  of  partition  between  difleient  denominations. 
Shame  ought  to  cover  the  face  of  the  believer,  when  he 
remembers,  that  under  no  religion  have  intolerance  and 
penecution  raged  more  fiercely  than  under  the  Gospel 
of  the  meek  and  forbearing  Saviour.  Christians  have 
made  the  earth  to  reek  with  blood  and  to  resound  with 
denunciation.  Can  we  wonder,  that,  while  the  spirit  of 
war  has  been  cherished  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  church, 
it  haa  continued  to  ravage  among  the  nations  ?  Were  Uie 
true  spirit  of  Christianity  to  be  incidcated  with  but  half 
the  seal,  wluch  has  been  wasted  on  doubtful  and  di»> 
poted  doctrines,  a  sympathy,  a  co-operation  might  in  a 
very  short  time  be  .proauoed  amouff  Christians  of  every 
nation,  most  propitious  to  the  pacification  of  the  worio. 
In  ooniequence  of  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  the 
extension  of  commerce,  Christians  of  both  hemispheres 
aie  at  this  moment  brought  nearer  to  one  another,  than 
at  any  former  period;  and  an  intercourse,  founded  on 
religious  sympathies,  is  gradually  connectin|^  the  most 
distant  regions.  What  a  powerful  weapon  is  fomished 
by  this  new  bond  of  union  to  the  ministers  and  friends 
of  peace  I  Should  not  the  auspicious  moment  be  seised 
to  inculcate  on  all  Christians,  in  all  regions,  that  they 
owe  their  first  allegiance  to  their  common  Lord  in 
heaven,  whose  first,  and  last,  and  great  command  is, 
love?  Should  they  not  be  taught  to  look  with  a  shud^ 
deling  abhorrence  on  war,  which  continually  smnmons 
to  the  field  of  battle,  under  opposing  standards,  the  fo»L- 
loweis  of  the  same  Saviour,  and  commands  them  to  im- 
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brae  thmr  hands  in  each  othen'  blood?  Onoe  let  Chris- 
tians  of  every  nation  be  brought  to  espouse  the  canse 
of  peace  with  one  heart  and  one  yoice,  and  their  labour 
will  not  be  in  vain  in  the  Lord.  Human  afiairs  wffl 
rapidly  assume  a  new  and  milder  aspect  The  predicted 
aees  of  peace  will  dawn  on  the  worid.  Public  opinion 
will  be  purified.  The  false  lustre  of  the  hero  will  grow 
dim.  A  nobler  order  of  character  will  be  admired  and 
diffiised.  The  kingdoms  of  the  world  will  gradually 
become  the  kingdoms  of  God  and  of  his  Christ. 

My  friends,  I  did  intend,  but  I  have  not  time,  to  no- 
tice the  arguments  which  are  urged  in  support  of  war. 
Let  me  only  say,  that  the  common  argument,  that  war 
is  necessary  to  awaken  the  boldness,  energy,  and  noblest 
(jualities  of  human  nature,  will,  I  hope,  receive  a  prao 
tical  refutation  in  the  friends  of  philanthropy  and  peace. 
Let  it  appear  in  your  lives,  that  you  need  not  this  spark 
from  hell  to  kindle  a  heroic  resolution  in  your  breasts. 
Let  it  appear,  that  a  padfic  spirit  has  no  adSBnity  ¥rith  a 
tame  and  feeble  character.  Let  us  prove,  that  courage, 
the  virtue  which  has  been  thought  to  flourish  most  in 
the  rough  field  of  war,  may  be  reared  to  a  more  gene* 
reus  height,  and  to  a  firmer  texture,  in  the  bosom  of 
peace.  Let  it  be  seen,  that  it  is  not  fear,  but  princ^le, 
which  has  made  us  the  enemies  of  war.  In  every  enter- 
prise of  philanthropy  which  demands  daring,  and  sacri- 
fice, and  exposure  to  hardship  and  toil,  let  us  embark 
with  serenity  and  joy.  Be  it  our  part  to  exhibit  an  un* 
daunted,  unshaken,  unwearied  resolution,  not  in  spread- 
ing ruin,  but  in  serving  God  and  mankind,  in  alleviating 
human  misery,  in  diffusing  truth  and  virtue,  and  especi- 
ally in  opposing  war.  The  doctrines  of  Christianity 
have  had  many  martyrs.  Let  us  be  willing,  if  God 
shall  require  it,  to  be  martyrs  to  its  spirit,  the  neglected, 
insulted  spirit  of  peace  and  love.  In  a  better  serviee 
we  cannot  live;  in  a  nqbler  cause  we  cannot  die.  It  is 
the  cause  of  Jesus  Christ,  supported  by  Almighty  Good- 
ness, and  appointed  to  triumph  over  the  passions  and 
delusions  of  men,  the  customs  of  ag^es,  and  the  fallen 
monuments  of  the  forgotten  conqueror. 
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NOTE. 

I  hare  deferred  to  this  place  a  lew  remafkB  on  the 
aigaments  which  are  usually  adduced  in  support  of  war. 

War,  it  is  said,  kindles  patriotism;  by  fighting  for 
our  country,  we  learn  to  love  it.  But  the  patriotism 
which  is  cherished  by  war,  is  ordinarily  false  and  spu- 
rious, a  vice  and  not  a  Tirtue,  a  scourge  to  the  worlo,  a 
narrow,  unjust  passion,  which  aims  to  exalt  a  pardenlar 
state  on  the  humiliation  and  destruction  of  other  nations. 
A  genuine,  enlightened  patriot  discerns,  that  the  wel- 
fare of  his  own  country  is  iuTolved  in  the  general  pro- 
gress of  society;  and,  in  the  character  of  a  patriot,  as 
well  as  of  a  Christian,  he  rejoices  in  the  lioerty  and 
prosperity  of  other  communities,  and  is  anxious  to  main- 
tain with  them  the  relations  of  peace  and  amity. 

It  is  said,  that  a  military  spirit  is  the  defence  of  a 
country.  But  it  more  frequently  endangers  the  vital 
interests  of  a  nation,  by  embroiling  it  with  other  states. 
This  spirit,  like  every  other  passion,  is  impatient  for 
gratification,  and  often  precipitates  a  country  into  un- 
necessary war.  A  people  have  no  need  of  a  military 
spirit.  Let  them  be  attached  to  their  government  and 
institations  b^  habit,  by  early  associations,  and  especi- 
ally by  experimental  conviction  of  their  excellence,  and 
they  will  never  want  means  or  spirit  to  defend  them. 

War  is  recommended  as  a  method  of  redressing  na- 
tional grievances.  But  unhappily,  the  weapons  of  war, 
horn  their  very  nature,  are  often  wielded  most  success- 
fully by  the  unprincipled.  Justice  and  force  have  little 
congeniality.  Should  not  Christians  everywhere  strive 
to  promote  the  reference  of  national  as  well  as  of  indi- 
vidual disputes  to  an  impartial  umpire?  Is  a  project  of 
this  nature  more  extravagant  than  the  idea  of  reducing 
savage  hordes  to  a  state  of  regular  society?  The  last 
has  been  accomplished.  Is  the  first  to  be  abandoned  in 
despair? 

It  is  said,  that  war  sweeps  ofi^  the  idle,  dissolute^  and 
vicious  members  of  the  community.  Monstrous  argu- 
ment!    If  a  government  may  for  this  end  plunge  n 
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nation  into  war,  it  may  with  cKiual  justice  conngn  to  tlie 
executioner  any  number  of  its  subjects,  whom  it  uuly 
deem  a  burden  on  the  state.  The  fact  is,  that  war  com- 
aonly  setierates  as  many  profligates  as  it  destroys.  A 
disbanaed  army  fills  the  community  with  at  least  as 
many  abandoned  members  as  at  first  it  absorbed.  There 
10  another  method,  not  quite  so  summary  as  war»  of 
lidding  a  country  of  unprofitable  and  injurious  dtiasens, 
but  yastiy  more  effectual;  and  a  method,  which  will  be 
mpUed  with  spirit  and  success,  just  in  proportion  as  war 
wall  yield  to  the  light  and  spirit  of  Christianity.  I  rofer 
to  the  exertions,  which  Christians  have  commenced*  for 
the  reformation  and  improyement  of  the  ignorant  and 
poor,  and  especially  for  the  instruction  and  moral  culture 
of  indigent  children.  Christians  are  entreated  to  pei^ 
•eyere  and  abound  in  these  godlike  efforts.  By  diffii»> 
ing  moral  and  religious  principles  and  sober  and  indnsr' 
trious  habits  through  the  labouring  classes  of  society, 
they  will  dry  up  one  important  source  of  war.  They 
will  destroy  in  a  considerable  degree  the  materials  of 
armies.  In  proportion  as  these  classes  become  well 
principled  and  industrious,  poyerty  will  disappear,  the 
population  of  a  country  will  be  more  and  more  propor- 
tioned to  its  resources,  and  of  course  the  number  will  be 
diminished  of  those,  who  haye  no  alternative  but  beg^ 
gary  or  a  camp.  The  moral  care,  which  is  at  the  pre- 
sent day  extended  to  the  poor,  is  one  of  the  most  hon- 
ourable features  of  our  age.  Christians  I  remember 
that  your  proper  warfiure  is  with  ignorance  and  vice, 
and  exhibit  here  the  same  unwearied  and  inventiye 
oneigjjT,  which  has  marked  the  warriors  of  the  world. 

It  IS  sometimes  said,  that  a  military  spirit  fkyoun 
liberty^  But  how  is  it,  that  nations,  alter  fighting  for 
^fes,  are  so  generally  enslaved?  The  truth  is,  that 
libert]^  has  no  foundation  but  in  private  and  public  virtue; 
and  virtue,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  the  common  growth 
of  war. 

But  the  great  argument  remains  to  be  discussed.  It 
is  said,  that  without  war  to  excite  and  invigorate  the 
human  mind,  some  of  its  noblest  energpies  will  slumber, 
and  ita  highest  qualities,  courage,  magnanimity,  fortitude. 
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irill  peiislu  To  this  I  Miswef  ,  thai  if  war  is  to  be  e»- 
oounged  among  nations,  because  it  nomisbes  energj  and 
hetoismy  on  the  same  prindple  war  in  oar  Cuniliesb  and 
war  between  neighbouifaooib,  ▼illages,  wad  dties  ooglift 
to  be  encouraged;  for  such  coatests  would  equally  tMd 
to  promote  heroic  daring  and  contempt  of  death.  Whj 
sluul  not  different  provinces  oi  the  same  em^Hre  annuaUr 
meet  inth  the  weapons  of  death,  to  keep  aliYe  thdv 
courage  ?  We  shrink  at  this  suggestion  witn  horrors  but 
why  SitAX  contests  of  nations,  rather  than  of  proTinoea 
<Mr  nunilies,  find  shelter  under  this  barbarous  aigument? 

I  observe  again;  if  war  be  a  bleariqg,  bc^me  it 
awakens  eneigv  and  courage,  then  the  savage  state  it 
peculiarly  privileged:  for  every  savage  is  a  soldier,  and 
his  whole  modes  of  life  tend  to  form  him  to  invinelble 
resolution.  On  the  same  principle,  those  early  periods 
of  society  were  happy,  when  men  were  called  to  contend, 
not  only  with  one  another,  but  with  beasts  of  prey;  for 
to  these  excitements  we  owe  the  heroism  of  Uefcolee 
and  Theseus.  On  the  same  principle,  the  feudal  ages 
were  more  favoured  than  the  present;  for  then  eveiy 
baron  was  a  military  chief,  every  castle  frowned  defiance, 
and  every  vassal  was  trained  to  arms.  And  do  we  really 
wish,  that  the  earth  should  again  be  overrun  with  mon* 
sters,  or  abandoned  to  savage  or  feudal  violence,  in  order 
that  heroes  may  be  multiplied?  If  not,  let  us  cease  to 
vindicate  war  as  affording  excitement  to  energy  and 
courage: 

I  repeat,  what  I  have  observed  in  the  preceding  ctis» 
course,  we  need  not  war  to  awaken  human  energy. 
There  is  at  least  equal  scope  for  courage  and  magnani* 
mity  in  blessing,  as  in  destroying  mankind.  The  con- 
dition of  the  human  race  offers  inexhaustible  objects  for 
enterprise,  and  fortitude,  and  magnanimity.  In  reUeving 
the  countless  wants  and  sorrows  of  the  world,  in  exploit 
ing  unknown  regions,  in  carrying  the  arts  and  virtues  of 
civilisation  to  unimproved  communities,  in  extending  the 
bounds  of  knowledge,  in  diffusing  the  spirit  of  freedom, 
and  especially  in  spreading  the  light  and  influence  of 
Christianity,  how  much  maybe  dared,  how  much  endured! 
PhUanthropy  invites  us  to  services,  which  demand  the 
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oMMt  intense,  and  elevated,  and  resolute,  and  adventaTons 
actiTity.  Let  it  not  be  imagined,  that  were  nations  im- 
boed  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  they  would  slumber 
in  ignoble  ease,  that  instead  of  the  high-minded  murder^ 
ers,  who  are  formed  on  the  present  system  of  war,  we 
should  have  effeminate  and  timid  slaves.  Christian 
benevolence  is  as  active  as  it  is  forbearing.  Let  it  once 
form  the  character  of  a  people,  and  it  will  attach  them 
to  everv  important  interest  of  sodety.  It  will  call  forth 
sympathy  in  behalf  of  the  suffering  in  everv  region  under 
heaven.  It  will  ^ve  a  new  extension  to  the  heart,  open 
a  wider  sphere  to  enterprise,  inspire  a  courage  of  ex- 
faaustless  resource,  and  prompt  to  every  sacrifice  and 
exposure  for  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  the 
human  race.  The  energy  of  this  principle  nas  been  tried 
and  displayed  in  the  fortitude  of  the  martyr,  and  in  the 
patient  labours  of  those  who  have  carried  the  Gospel 
into  the  dreary  abodes  of  idolatry.  Away  then  with  the 
argument,  that  war  is  needed  as  a  nursery  of  heroism. 
The  school  of  the  peaceful  Redeemer  is  infinitely  more 
adapted  to  teach  the  nobler,  as  well  as  the  milder  virtues, 
which  adorn  humanity. 


DISCOURSE 

▲T  THX 

ORDINATION  OF  THE  REV.  JARED  SPARKS. 

Baltimore,  1819. 


**Proyeanthiiigg;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.  "^1  Tbet.T.21. 

The  peculiar  circamstances  of  this  occasion  not  only 
justify,  but  seem  to  demand  a  departure  from  the  conrse 
generally  followed  by  preachers  at  the  introduction  of « 
brother  into  the  sacred  office.  It  is  usual  to  speak  of  the 
nature,  design,  duties,  and  advantages  of  the  Christian 
ministrv;  and  on  these  topics  I  should  now  be  happy  to 
insist,  md  I  not  remember  that  a  minister  is  to  be  giten 
this  day  to  a  religious  society,  whose  peculiarities  of 
opinion  have  drawn  upon  them  much  remark,  and  may 
I  not  add,  much  reproach.  Many  good  minds,  many 
sincere  Christies,  I  am  aware,  are  apprehensive  that 
the  solemnities  of  this  day  are  to  give  a  degree  of  in- 
fluence to  principles  which  they  deem  false  and  injurious. 
The  fears  and  anxieties  of  such  men  I  respect;  and 
believing  that  they  are  grounded  in  part  on  mistake,  I 
have  thought  it  my  dut^  to  lay  before  jon,  as  clearly  aa 
I  can,  some  of  the  distmg^hing  opinions  of  that  class 
of  Christians  in  our  country,  who  are  known  to  sympa- 
thise with  this  religious  society.  I  must  ask  your  pi^ 
tience,  for  such  a  subject  is  not  to  be  despatched  in  a 
narrow  compass.  I  must  also  ask  you  to  remember,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  exhibit,  in  a  single  discoone,  our  views 
of  every  doctrine  of  Revelation,  much  less  the  differenoea 
of  opinion  which  are  known  to  subsist  among  ourselves. 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  topics,  on  which  our  sentiments 
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have  been  misrepreflented,  or  which  distingmsh  us  mott 
widely  from  others.  May  I  not  hope  to  be  heard  with 
candour.  God  deliver  us  all  from  prejudice  and  unkind- 
ness,  and  fill  us  with  the  love  of  truth  and  virtue. 

There  are  two  natural  divisions  under  which  mv 
thoughts  will  be  arranged.  I  shall  endeavour  to  unfold, 
1st,  The  principles  which  we  adopt  in  interpretine  the 
Scriptures.  And  2dly,  Some  of  the  doctrines,  which  the 
Scriptures,  so  interpreted,  seem  to  us  clearly  to  express. 

I.  We  regard  the  Scriptures  as  the  records  of  God*8 
successive  revelations  to  mankind,  and  particularly  of 
the  last  and  most  perfect  revelation  of  his  will  by  Jesus 
Christ.  Whatever  doctrines  seem  to  us  to  be  clearly 
taught  in  the  Scriptures,  we  receive  without  reserve  or 
exception.  We  do  not,  however,  attach  equal  import- 
ance to  all  the  books  in  this  collection.  Our  religion, 
we  believe,  lies  chiefly  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
dispensation  of  Moses  compared  with  that  of  Jesus,  we 
consider  as  adapted  to  the  childhood  of  the  human  race, 
a  preparation  for  a  nobler  system,  and  chiefly^  useful  now 
as  serving  to  confirm  and  illustrate  the  Christian  Scrips 
tures.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  master  of  Christians, 
and  whatever  he  taught,  either  during  his  personal  min- 
istry, or  by  his  inspired  Apostles,  we  regard  as  of  divine 
authority,  and  profess  to  make  the  rule  of  our  liyes. 

This  authority,  which  we  giye  to  the  Scriptures,  is  a 
reason,  we  conceive,  for  studying  them  with  peculiar 
care,  and  for  inquiring  anxiously  into  the  principles  of 
interpretation,  by  which  their  true  meaning  may  be  as- 
certained. The  principles  adopted  by  the  class  of  Chris- 
tians in  whose  name  I  speak,  need  to  be  explained, 
because  they  are  ofiien  misunderstood.  We  are  particu- 
larly accused  of  making  an  unwarrantable  use  or  reason 
in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  We  are  'said  to 
exalt  reason  above  revelation,  to  prefer  our  own  wisdom 
to  6od*s.  Loose  and  undefined  cnarges  of  this  kind  are 
circulated  so  freely,  that  we  think  it  due  to  ourselves, 
and  to  the  cause  of  truth,  to  express  our  views  with 
some  particularity. 

Our  leading  principle  in  interpreting  Scripture  is  this, 
that  the  Bible  is  a  book  written  for  men,  in  the  language 
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of  men,  and  that  its  meaning  is  to  be  toiwlit  in  the  MOiia 
manner  as  that  of  other  books.  We  befieye,  that  Gkni* 
when  he  speaks  to  the  human  race,  conforms,  if  we  maj 
BO  say,  to  the  established  roles  of  speaking  and  writing. 
How  else  would  the  Scriptures  ayail  us  more,  than  if 
communicated  in  an  unknown  tongue? 

Now  all  books,  and  all  conversation,  reqmre  in  the 
reader  or  hearer  the  constant  exercise  of  reason;  or 
their  true  import  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  continual 
comparison  and  inference.  Human  language,  you  well 
know,  admits  various  interpretations;  and  every  word 
and  every  sentence  must  be  modified  and  explained  ao» 
cording  to  the  subject  which  is  discussed,  according  to 
the  purposes,  feelings,  circumstances  and  principles  of 
the  writer,  and  according  to  the  genius  and  idioms  of 
the  language  which  he  uses.  These  are  acknowledged 
principles  in  the  interpretation  of  human  writings;  and 
a  man,  whose  words  we  should  explain  without  reference 
to  these  principles,  would  reproach  us  justly  with  a 
criminal  want  of  candour,  and  an  intention  of  obscuring 
or  distorting  his  meaning. 

Were  the  Bible  written  in  a  lanffuage  and  style  of  its 
own,  did  it  consist  of  words,  which  admit  but  a  single 
sense,  and  of  sentences  wholly  detached  from  each  other, 
there  would  be  no  place  for  the  principles  now  laid 
down.  We  could  not  reason  about  it,  as  about  other 
writings.  But  such  a  book  would  be  of  little  worth; 
and  perhaps,  of  all  books,  the  Scriptures  correspond  least 
to  this  description.  The  word  ot  God  bears  the  stamp 
of  the  same  nand,  which  we  see  in  his  works.  It  has 
infinite  connexions  and  dependencies.  Every  proposi- 
tion is  linked  with  others,  and  is  to  be  compared  with 
others,  that  its  full  and  precise  import  may  be  under- 
stood. Nothing  stands  alone.  The  New  Testament  is 
built  on  the  Old.  The  Christian  dispensation  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Jewish,  the  completion  of  a  vast  scheme 
of  providence,  requiring  great  extent  of  view  in  the 
reader.  Still  more,  the  Bible  treats  of  subjects  on  which 
we  receive  ideas  from  other  sources  besides  itself;  such 
subjects  as  the  nature,  passions,  relations,  and  duties  of 
man;  and  it  expects  us  to  restrain  and  modify  it4  lan« 
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gaage  by  the  known  traths,  which  observation  and  ex- 
perience furnish  on  these  topics. 

We  profess  not  to  know  a  book  which  demands  a 
more  frequent  exercise  of  reason  than  the  Bible.  In 
addition  to  the  remarks  now  made  on  its  infinite  coiw 
nexions,  we  may  observe,  that  its  style  nowhere  affects 
the  precision  of  science,  or  the  accuracy  of  definition. 
Its  language  b  singularly  glowing,  bold,  and  figurative, 
demanding  more  frequent  departures  from  the  literal 
sense,  than  that  of  our  own  age  and  country,  and  con- 
sequently demanding  more  continual  exercise  of  judg- 
ment. We  find,  too,  that  the  different  portions  of  this 
book,  instead  of  being  confined  to  general  truths,  refer 
perpetually  to  the  times  when  they  were  written,  to  states 
of  society,  to  modes  of  thinking,  to  controversies  in  the 
church,  to  feelings  and  usages  which  have  passed  away, 
and  without  the  knowledge  of  which  we  are  constantly 
in  danger  of  extending  to  all  times,  and  places,  what 
was  of  temporary  and  local  application.  We  find,  too, 
that  some  of  these  books  are  strongly  marked  by  the 
genius  and  character  of  their  respective  writers,  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  did  not  so  guide  the  Apostles  as  to  suspend 
the  peculiarities  of  their  minds,  and  that  a  knowledge  of 
their  feelings,  and  of  the  influences  under  which  they 
were  placed,  is  one  of  the  preparations  for  understanding 
their  writings.  With  these  views  of  the  Bible,  we  feel 
it  our  bounden  duty  to  exercise  our  reason  upon  it  per- 
petually, to  compare,  to  infer,  to  look  beyond  the  letter 
to  the  spirit,  to  seek  in  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and 
the  aim  of  the  writer,  his  true  meaning;  and,  in  general, 
to  make  use  of  what  is  known,  for  explaining  what  is 
difficult,  and  for  discovering  new  truths. 

Need  I  descend  to  particulais  to  prove  that  the 
Scriptures  demand  the  exercise  of  reason?  Take,  for 
example,  the  style  in  which  they  generally  speak  of 
God,  and  observe  how  habitually  they  apply  to  him 
human  passions  and  oiigans.  Recollect  the  declarations 
of  Christ,  that  he  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword; 
that  unless  we  eat  his  flesh,  and  drink  his  blood,  we 
have  no  life  in  us;  that  we  must  hate  father  and  mother, 
and  pluck  out  the  right  eye;  and  a  vast  number  of 
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passages  equally  bold  and  unfimited.  Recollect  the  an* 
qnalitied  manner  in  which  it  is  said  of  Christians,  that 
they  possess  all  things,  know  all  things,  and  can  do  all 
things.  Recollect  the  verbal  contradiction  between 
Panl  and  James,  and  the  apparent  clashing  of  some 
parts  of  Paul's  writings  with  the  general  doctrines  and 
end  of  Christianity.  I  might  extend  the  enumeration 
indefinitely;  and  who  does  not  see,  that  we  must  limit 
all  these  passages  by  the  known  attributes  of  God,  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  of  human  nature,  and  by  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  were  written,  so  as  to  giye 
the  language  a  quite  different  import  from  what  it  would 
require,  bad  it  been  applied  to  aifferent  beings,  or  used 
in  different  connexions. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show,  in  what  sense  we 
make  use  of  reason  in  interpreting  Scripture.  From  a 
variety  of  possible  interpretations,  we  select  that  which 
accords  with  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  the  state  of 
the  writer,  with  the  connexion  of  the  passage,  with  the 
general  strain  of  Scripture,  with  the  known  character 
and  will  of  God,  and  with  the  obvious  and  acknowledged 
laws  of  nature.  In  other  words,  we  believe  that  God 
never  contradicts,  in  one  part  of  Scripture,  what  he 
teaches  in  another;  and  never  contradicts,  in  revelation, 
what  he  teaches  in  his  works  and  providence.  And 
we  therefore  distrust  every  interpretation,  which,  after 
deliberate  attention,  seems  repugnant  to  any  established 
truth.  We  reason  about  the  Bible  precisely  as  civilians 
do  about  the  constitution  under  which  we  live;  who, 
you  know,  are  accustomed  to  limit  one  provision  of  that 
venerable  instrument  by  others,  and  to  ^  the  precise 
import  of  its  parts,  by  inquiring  into  its  general  spirit, 
into  the  intentions  of  its  authors,  and  into  the  prevalent 
feelings,  impressions,  and  circumstances  of  the  time 
when  it  was  framed.  Without  these  principles  of  in» 
terpretation,  we  irankly  acknowledge,  that  we  cannot 
detend  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  Deny  us 
this  latitude,  and  we  must  abandon  this  book  to  its 
enemies. 

We  do  not  announce  these  principles  as  original,  or 
peculiar  to  ourselves.  All  Christians  occasionauy  adopt 
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theoBy  not  excepting  those  who  most  yehement}/  decry 
them,  when  they  happen  to  menace  some  favourite 
article  of  their  creed.  All  ChristianB  are  compelled  to 
use  them  in  their  controversieB  with  infidels.  AU  sects 
employ  them  in  their  warfieure  with  one  another.  Ail 
willingly  avail  themselves  of  reason,  when  it  can  be 
pressed  into  the  service  of  their  own  party,  and  only 
complain  of  it,  when  its  weapons  wound  themselves. 
None  reason  more  frequently  tnan  those  from  whom  we 
differ.  It  is  astonishing  what  a  fabric  they  rear  from  a 
few  slight  hints  about  the  fall  of  our  first  par^its;  and 
how  ingeniously  they  extract,  from  detached  passages, 
mysterious  doctrines  about  the  divine  nature.  We  do 
not  blame  them  for  reasoning  so  abundantly,  but  for 
violating  the  fundamental  rules  of  reasoning,  for  sacri- 
ficing the  plain  to  the  obscure,  and  the  general  strain 
of  Soipture  to  a  scanty  number  of  insulated  texts. 

We  object  strongly  to  the  contemptuous  manner  in 
which  human  reason  is  often  spoken  of  by  our  adversa- 
ries, because  it  leads,  we  believe,  to  universal  scepticism. 
If  reason  be  s6  dreadfully  darkened  by  the  fall,  that  its 
most  decbive  judgments  on  religion  are  unworthy  of 
trust,  then  Christianity,  and  even  natural  theology,  must 
be  abandoned;  for  the  existence  and  veracity  of  God, 
and  the  divine  original  of  Christianity,  are  conclusions 
of  reason,  and  must  stand  or  fall  with  it.  If  revelation 
be  at  war  with  this  faculty,  it  subverts  itself,  for  the 
great  question  of  its  truth  is  left  by  God  to  be  decided 
at  the  bar  of  reason.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  how  nearly 
the  bigot  and  the  sceptic  approach.  Both  would  anni- 
hilate our  confidence  in  our  faculties,  and  both  throw 
doubt  and  confusion  over  every  tnith.  We  honour  re- 
velation too  highly  to  make  it  the  antagonist  of  reason, 
or  to  believe  £at  it  calls  us  to  renounce  our  highest 
powers. 

We  indeed  grant,  that  the  use  of  reason  in  reli^on, 
is  accompanied  with  danger.  But  we  ask  any  honest 
man  to  look  back  on  the  history  of  the  church,  and 
say,  whether  the  renunciation  of  it  be  not  still  more 
dangerous.  Besides,  it  is  a  plain  fact,  that  men  reason 
as  erroneously  on  all  subjects,  as  on  religion.     Who 
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does  not  know  the  wild  and  groundless  theories,  which 
have  been  framed  in  physical  and  political  science? 
But  who  ever  supposed,  that  we  must  cease  to  exercise 
reason  on  nature  and  society,  because  men  ha^e  erred  for 
ages  in  explaining  them?  We  grant,  that  the  passions 
continually,  and  sometimes  fatally,  disturb  the  rational 
faculty  in  its  inquiries  into  revelation.  The  ambitious 
eontrive  to  find  doctrines  in  the  Bible,  which  farour 
their  love  of  dominion.  The  timid  and  dejected  discover 
there  a  gloomy  system,  and  the  mystical  and  fanatical, 
a  visionary  theology.  The  vicious  can  find  examples 
or  assertions  on  which  to  build  the  hope  of  a  late  re- 
pentance, or  of  acceptance  on  easjr  terms.  The  falsely 
refined  contrite  to  light  on  doctrines  which  have  not 
been  soiled  by  vulgar  handling.  But  the  passions  do 
not  distract  the  reason  in  religious,  any  more  than  in 
other  inquiries,  which  excite  strong  and  general  inter- 
est; and  this  faculty,  of  consequence,  is  not  to  be  re- 
nounced in  religion,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  discard 
it  universally.  The  true  inference  from  the  almost  end- 
less errors,  which  have  darkened  theology,  is,  not  that 
we  are  to  neglect  and  disparage  our  powers,  bat  to 
exert  them  more  patiently,  circumspectly,  uprightly. 
The  worst  errors,  after  all,  have  sprung  up  in  that  church, 
which  proscribes  reason,  and  demands  from  its  members 
implicit  faith.  The  most  pernicious  doctrines  have 
been  the  growth  of  the  darkest  times,  when  the  general 
credulity  encouraged  bad  men  and  enthusiasts  to  broach 
their  dreams  and  inventions,  and  to  stifle  the  foint  re- 
monstrances of  reason,  by  the  menaces  of  everlasting 
perdition.  Say  what  we  may,  God  has  given  us  a  ra- 
tional nature,  and  will  call  us  to  account  for  it.  We 
may  let  it  sleep,  but  we  do  so  at  our  peril.  Revelation 
is  addressed  to  us  as  rational  beings.  We  may  wish,  in 
our  sloth,  that  God  had  given  us  a  system,  demanding 
no  labour  of  comparing,  limiting,  and  inferring.  But 
such  a  system  would  be  at  variance  with  the  whole 
character  of  our  present  existence;  and  it  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  take  revelation  as  it  is  given  to  us,  and  to 
interpret  it  by  the  help  of  the  faculties  which  it  every- 
where supposes,  and  on  which  it  is  founded. 
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To  the  Tiews  now  gr^^^^i^*  ui  ol:j|eodoii  is  tommaa^j^ 
wcged  horn  Uie  character  of  Grod.  We  are  told  that 
OSd  being  infinitel j  wiser  than  men,  his  disooveries  wiU 
surpass  human  reason.  In  a  revelation  from  such  a 
teacher,  we  ought  to  expect  propositions,  which  we  can* 
not  reconcile  with  one  anotner,  and  which  may  seem 
to  contradict  established  truths ;  and  it  becomes  us  not 
to  question  or  explain  them  awaj,  but  to  beHeve,  and 
adore,  and  to  submit  our  weak  and  carnal  reason  to 
the  Divine  Word.  To  this  objection  we  have  two  short 
answers.  We  say,  first,  that  it  is'  impossible  that  a 
teadier  of  infinite  wisdom,  should  expose  those,  whom 
he  would  teach,  to  infinite  error.  But  if  once  we  admit, 
that  propositions,  which  in  their  literal  sense  appear 
plainly  repugnant  to  one  another,  or  to  any  kxH>wn 
truth,  are  stUl  to  be  literally  understood  and  received, 
what  possible  limit  can  we  set  to  the  belief  of  contrap 
dictions?  What  shelter  have  we  from  the  wildest  fona^ 
ticism,  which  can  always  quote  passages,  that,  in  their 
literal  and  obvious  sense,  give  support  to  its  extrava- 
gances? How  can  the  Protestant  escape  from  trail- 
substantiation,  a  doctrine  most  clearly  taught  us,  if  ih» 
submission  of  reason,  now  contended  for,  be  a  duty? 
How  can  we  even  hold  fast  the  truth  of  revelation,  ror 
if  one  apparent  contradiction  may  be  true^  so*  may  an* 
other,  and  the  proposition,  that  Christianity  is  false, 
though  involving  inconsistency,  may  still  be  a  verity? 

We  answer  again,  that,  if  Gt>d  be  infinitely  wise,  he 
cannot  sport  with  the  understandings  of  his  creatures. 
A  wise  teacher  discovers  his  wisdom  in  adapting  himself 
to  the  capacities  of  his  pupils,  not  in  perplexing  them 
with  what  is  unintelligible,  not  in  distressing  them  vrith 
apparent  contradictions,  not  in  filling  them  with  a  soep* 
tical  distrust  of  their  own  powers.  An  iafinitely  wise 
teacher,  who  knows  the  precise  extent  of  our  minds,  and 
the  best  method  of  enlightening  them,  will  surpass  all 
other  instructors  in  bringing  down  truth  to  our  appre- 
hension, and  in  showing  its  loveliness  and  harmony* 
We  ought,  indeed,  to  expect  occasional  obscurity  m 
such  a  book  as  the  Bible,  which  was  written  for  pi^t 
and  future  ages,  as  well  as  for  the  present.    But  Grod's 
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wisdom  is  a  pledge,  thai  whatever  is  neeessanr  lor  um^ 
and  neeeasary  for  Balvation,  is  revealed  too  puinlv  to 
be  mistakefi,  and  too  connstently  to  be  questioned,  by  a 
soond  aod  upright  mind.  It  is  not  the  mark  of  wisdom, 
to  use  an  unintelligible  phraseology,  to  communicate 
what  is  above  our  capacities,  to  confuse  and  unsettle 
the  intellect  by  appearances  of  contra<Uction.  We 
facmour  our  heavenly  teacher  too  much  to  ascribe  to  him 
such  a  revelation.  A  revelation  is  a  gift  of  light.  It  can- 
not thicken  our  darkness,  and  multiply  our  perpleiities. 

II.  Having  thus  stated  the  principles  according  to 
which  we  interpret  Scriptare,  I  now  proceed  to  the  s^ 
cond  great  head  of  this  discourse,  which  is,  to  state 
some  of  the  views  which  we  derive  from  that  sacred 
book,  particulariy  those  which  distingmsh  us  from  other 
Christians. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  we  believe  in  the  doctrine  of 
God's  UNITY,  or  that  there  is  one  God,  and  one  only. 
To  this  truth  we  give  infinite  importance,  and  we  ieel 
oursdves  bound  to  take  heed,  lest  any  man  spoil  us  of 
it  by  vain  philosophy.  The  proposition  that  there  is 
one  God,  seems  to  us  exceedingfiy  plain.  We  understand 
by  it,  that  there  is  one  being,  one  mind,  one  person,  one 
intelligent  agent,  and  one  only,  to  whom  unoerived  and 
infinite  perfection  and  dominion  belong.  We  conceive, 
that  these  words  could  have  conveyed  no  other  meaning 
to  the  simple  and  uncultivated  people,  who  were  set 
fl^Mut  to  be  the  depositaries  of  this  great  truth,  and  who 
were  utterly  incapable  of  understanding  those  hair- 
breadth distinctions  between  being  and  person,  which 
the  sagacity  of  later  ages  has  discovered^  We  find  no 
intimation,  that  this  language  was  to  be  taken  in  an 
unusual  sense,  or  that  God's  unity  was  a  quite  different 
thing  from  the  oneness  of  other  intelligent  beings. 

We  object  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  that  whilst 
SMsknowledging  in  words,  it  subverts  in  effisct,  the  unity 
of  God.  According  to  this  doctrine,  there  are  three 
infinite  and  equal  persons,  possessing  supreme  divinity, 
oaUed  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  Each  of  these 
persons,  as  described  by  thedogians,  has  his  own  par- 
deiilar  consciousness,  wul*  and  peirceptions*    They  love 
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each  other,  conYerse  with  each  other,  and  delist  id 
each  other's  society.  They  perform  difiPerent  parts  in 
man's  redemption,  each  having  his  appropriate  office, 
and  neither  doing  the  work  of  the  other.  The  Son  is 
mediator,  and  not  the  Father.'  The  Father  sends  the 
Son,  and  is  not  himself  sent;  nor  is  he  consdoos,  like 
the  Son,  of  taking  flesh.  Here,  then,  we  have  three  in- 
telligent agents,  possessed  of  different  consciousnesses, 
different  wills,  and  different  perceptions,  performing 
different  acts,  and  sustaining  different  relations;  and  u 
these  things  do  not  imply  and  constitute  three  minds  or 
beings,  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  know  how  three  minds 
or  beings  are  to  be  formed.  It  is  difference  of  properties, 
and  acts,  and  consciousness,  which  leads  us  to  the  belief 
of  different  intelligent  beings,  and  if  thb  mark  fails  us, 
our  whole  knowledge  falls;  we  have  no  proof,  that  ail 
the  agents  and  persons  in  the  universe  are  not  one  and 
the  same  mind.  When  we  attempt  to  conceive  of  three 
Gods,  we  can  do  nothing  more  than  represent  to  our- 
selves three  agents,  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
similar  marks  and  peculiarities  to  those  which  separate 
the  persons  of  the  Trinity;  and  when  common  Christians 
hear  these  persons  spoken  of  as  conversing  with  each 
other,  loving  each  other,  and  performing  different  acts,, 
how  can  they  help  regarding  them  as  Afferent  beings, 
different  minds? 

We  do,  then,  with  all.  earnestness,  though  without 
reproaching  our  brethren,  protest  against  the  irrational 
and  unscriptural  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  **  To  us,"  as 
to  the  Apostle  and  the  primitive  Christians,  "there  is 
one  God,  even  the  Father."  With  Jesus,  we  worship 
the  Father,  as  the  only  living  and  true  God.  We  are 
astonished,  that  any  man  can  read  the  New  Testament, 
and  avoid  the  conviction,  that  the  Father  alone  is  God. 
We  hear  our  Saviour  continually  appropriating  this 
character  to  the  Father.  We  find  the  Father  continually 
distinguished  from  Jesus  by  this  title.  "  God  sent  hm 
Son."  **  God  anointed  Jesus."  Now,  how  singular  and 
inexplicable  is  this  phraseology,  which  fills  the  New 
Testament,  if  this  title  belong  equally  to  Jesus,  and  if  a 
principal  object  of  this  book  is  to  reveal  him  as  God»  a& 
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pArtaking  equally  with  the  Father  in  supreme  diylnitT! 
We  challenge  our  opponents  to  adduce  one  passage  in 
the  New  Testament,  where  the  word  God  means  three 
persons,  where  it  is  not  limited  to  one  person,  and  where, 
m^ess  turned  from  its  usual  sense  by  the  connexion, 
it  does  not  mean  the  Father.  Can  stronger  proof  be 
given,  that  the  doctrine  of  three  persons  in  the  Godhead 
is  not  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  Christianity? 

Tins  doctrine,  were  it  true,  must,  from  its  difficulty, 
singularity,  and  importance,  have  been  laid  down  with 
great  clearness,  guarded  with  great  care,  and  stated  with 
aU  possible  precision.  But  where  does  this  statement 
appear?  From  the  many  passages  which  treat  of  God, 
we  ask  for  one,  one  only,  in  which  we  are  told,  that 
he  is  a  threefold  being,  or,  that  he  is  three  persons,  or 
that  he  is  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  the  New  Testament,  where,  at  least,  we  mie^ht 
expect  many  express  assertions  of  this  nature,  God  is 
declared  to  be  one,  without  the  least  attempt  to  prevent 
the  acceptation  of  the  words  in  their  common  sense; 
and  he  is  always  spoken  of  and  addressed  in  the  singular 
number,  that  is,  in  language  which  was  universally  un- 
derstood to  intend  a  single  person,  and  to  which  no 
other  idea  could  have  been  attached,  without  an  express 
admonition.  So  entirely  do  the  Scriptures  abstain  firom 
stating  the  Trinity,  that  when  our  opponents  would 
insert  it  into  their  creeds  and  doxologies,  they  are  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  Bible,  and  to  invent  forms  of  words 
altogether  unsanctioned  by  scriptural  phraseology.  That 
a  doctrine  so  strange,  so  liable  to  misapprehension,  so 
fundamental  as  this  is  sud  to  be,  and  requiring  such 
careful  exposition,  should  be  led  so  undefined  and  un- 
protected, to  be  made  out  by  inference,  and  to  be  hunted 
tibrough  distant  and  detached  parts  of  Scripture,  this  is 
a  difficulty,  which,  we  think,  no  ingenuity  can  explain. 

We  have  anotiier  difficulty.  Christianity,  it  must  be 
remembered,  was  planted  and  mw  up  amidst  sharp- 
nighted  enemies,  wno  overlooked  no  objectionable  part 
of  the  system,  and  who  must  have  fastened  with  great 
earnestness  on  a  doctrine  involving  such  apparent  con- 
tradietioDS  as  the  Trinity.    We  cannot  conceive  an 
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opimoii»  against  which  the  Jews,  who  piided  theottelYW 
oa  an  adherence  to  God's  unity,  woumI  have  raised  tm. 
equal  clamour.  Now,  how  happens  it,  that  in  the 
i^KMtolic  writings,  which  relate  so  much  to  objectaoaa 
against  Christianity,  and  to  the  controversies  whidi 
grew  out  of  this  religion,  not  one  word  is  said,  knplyki|^ 
that  objections  were  brought  against  the  Gospel  non 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  not  one  word  is  uttered  in 
its  defence  and  explanation,  not  a  word  to  rescue  it  fiom 
reproach  and  mistake?  This  ai^ument  has  almost  the 
force  of  demonstration.  We  are  persuaded,  that  had 
three  divine  persons  been  announced  by  the  first  preadbn 
era  of  Christianity,  all  equal,  and  all  infinite,  one  oi 
whom  was  the  very  Jesus  who  had  lately  died  on  a 
cross,  this  peculiarity  of  Christianity  would  have  almosl^ 
absorbed  every  other,  and  the  great  labour  of  the  Apos- 
tles would  have  been  to  repel  the  continual  assaoUs, 
which  it  would  have  awakened.  But  the  fact  is,  that 
not  a  whisper  of  objection  to  Christianity,  on  that  a&> 
count,  reacnes  our  ears  from  the  apostolic  age.  In  the 
Epistles  we  see  not  a  trace  of  controversy  called  forth 
by  the  Trinity. 

We  have  further  objections  to  this  doctrine^  drawA 
•from  its  practical  infiuence.  We  regard  it  as  unfavour- 
able to  devotion,  by  dividing  and  distracting  the  mind 
in  its  communion  with  God.  It  is  a  great  excellence  of 
the  doctrine  of  God's  unity,  that  it  offers  to  us  onjk 
OBJECT  of  supreme  homage,  adoration,  and  love.  One 
Infinite  Father,  one  Being  of  beings,  one  original  and 
fountain,  to  whom  we  may  refer  aU  good,  in  whom  all 
our  powers  and  affections  may  be  concentrated,  and 
whose  lovely  and  venerable  nature  may  pervade  all  our 
thoughts.  True  piety,  when  directed  to  an  undivided 
Deity,  has  a  chasteness,  a  singleness,  most  fietvourahle. 
to  religious  awe  and  love.  Now,  the  Trinity  sets  before 
us  three  distinct  objects  of  supreme  adoration;  three 
infinite  persons,  having  equal  claims  on  our  hearts;  three 
divine  agents,  performing  different  offices,  and  to  be 
acknowledged  and  worshipped  in  different  relations. 
And  is  it  possible,  we  ask,  that  the  weak  and  limited 
mind  of  man  can  attach  itself  to  these  with  the  same 
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power  aod  joy,  as  to  One  Infinite  Father,  the  only  First 
Cause,  in  whom  all  the  blessings  of  nature  and  redemp* 
tion  meet  as  th«r  centre  and  source?  Must  not  dero^ 
tion  be  distracted  by  the  equal  and  rival  claims  of  three 
eqnal  persons,  and  must  not  the  worship  of  the  .coi^ 
scientious,  consistent  Christian,  be  disturbed  by  an  ap- 
prehension, lest  he  withhold  from  one  or  another  of 
these,  his  due  proportion  of  homage? 

We  also  think,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  injures 
devotion,  not  only  by  joining  to  the  Father  other  objects 
of  worship,  but  by  taking  from  the  Father  the  supreme 
afiection,  which  is  his  due,  and  transferring  it  to  the 
Son.  This  is  a  most  important  view.  That  Jesus  Christ, 
if  exalted  into  the  innnite  Divinity,  should  be  more 
interesting  than  the  Father,  is  precisely  what  mieht  be 
expected  from  history,  and  from  the  principles  of  human 
nature.  Men  want  an  object  of  worsnip  like  themselves, 
and  the  great  secret  of  idolatry  lies  in  tlus  propensity. 
A  God,  dothed  in  our  form,  and  feeling  our  wants  and 
sorrows,  speaks  to  our  weak  nature  more  strongly,  than 
a  Father  m  heaven,  a  pure  spirit,  invisible  and  unap- 
proachable, save  by  the  reflecting  and  purified  mind. — 
We<  think  too,  that  the  peculiar  offices  ascribed  to  Jesus 
by  the  popular  theology,  make  him  the  most  attractive 
person  in  the  Godheaa.  The  Father  is  the  depositary 
of  the  justice,  the  vindicator  of  the  rights,  the  avenger 
of  the  laws  of  the  Divinity.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Son,  the  brightness  of  the  mvine  mercy,  stands  between 
the  incensed  Deity  and  guilty  humanity,  exposes  his 
meek  head  to  the  storms,  and  his  compassionate  breast 
to  the  sword  of  the  divine  justice,  bears  our  whole  load 
of  punishment,  and  purchases  with  his  blood  every 
blessing  which  descends  from  heaven.  Need  we  state 
the  e&&ct  of  these  representations,  especially  on  common 
minds,  for  whom  Christianity  was  chiefly  designed,  and 
whom  it  seeks  to  bring  to  the  Father  as  the  loveliest 
being?  We  do  believe,  that  the  worship  of  a  bleeding, 
suflTering  God,  tends  strongly  to  absorb  the  mind,  and 
to  draw  it  from  other  objects,  just  as  the  human  tend^w 
ness  of  the  Virgin  Mary  has  given  her  so  conspicuoos 
a  place  in  the  devotions  of  the  Chuich  of  Rome»    W« 
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believe,  too,  that  this  worship,  though  attractive,  is  not 
most  fitted  to  spiritualise  the  mind,  that  it  awakens 
human  transport,  rather  than  that  deep  veneration  of 
the  moral  perfections  of  God,  which  is  the  essence  of 
pietj. 

2.  Having  thus  given  our  views  of  the  unity  of  God, 
I  proceed  in  the  second  place  to  observe,  that  we  be- 
lieve in  the  unity  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  believe  that 
Jesus  is  one  mind,  one  soul,  one  being,  as  truly  one  as 
we  are,  and  equally  distinct  from  the  one  God.  We 
complain  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  that  not  satisfied 
with  making  God  three  beings,  it  makes  Jesus  Christ 
two  beings,  and  thus  introduces  infinite  confusion  into 
our  conceptions  of  his  character.  This  corruption  of 
Christianity,  alike  repugnant  to  common  sense  and  to 
the  general  strain  of  Scripture,  is  a  remarkable  proof 
of  the  power  of  a  false  philosophy  in  disfiguring  the 
simple  truth  of  Jesus. 

According  to  this  doctrine,  Jesus  Christ,  instead  of  be- 
ing one  mind,  one  conscious  intelligent  principle,  whom 
we  can  understand,  consists  of  two  souls,  two  minds; 
the  one  divine,  the  other  human;  the  one  weak,  the 
other  almighty;  the  one  ignorant,  the  other  omniscient 
Now  we  maintain,  that  this  is  to  make  Christ  two  beings. 
To  denominate  him  one  person,  one  being,  and  yet  to 
suppose  him  made  up  of  two  minds,  infinitely  difierent 
from  each  other,  is  to  abuse  and  confound  language, 
and  to  throw  darkness  over  all  our  conceptions  of  in- 
telligent natures.  According  to  the  common  doctrine, 
each  of  these  two  minds  in  Christ  has  its  own  conscious- 
ness, its  own  will,  its  own  perceptions.  They  have  in 
fact  no  common  properties.  The  divine  mind  ^Is  none 
of  the  wants  ana  sorrows  of  the  human,  and  the  human 
is  infinitely  removed  from  the  perfection  and  happiness, 
of  the  divine.  Can  you  conceive  of  two  beings  in  the 
universe  more  distinct?  We  have  always  thought  that 
one  person  was  constituted  and  distinguished  by  one 
consciousness.  The  doctrine,  that  one  and  the  same 
person  should  have  two  consciousnesses,  two  wills,  two 
souls,  infinitely  different  from  each  other,  this  we  think 
an  enormous  tax  on  human  credulity. 
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We  nj,  that  if  a  doctrine,  to  Btnqge,  to  dHErril,  to 
remote  firom  all  the  pveYioiis  conceptioiis  of  omd,  be  in* 
deed  a  part  and  an  essential  part  of  lerelation,  k  aniit 
be  taught  with  great  distinctness,  and  we  ask  oar  bretb- 
Ten  to  point  to  some  plain,  direct  passage,  where  Cliriii 
is  said  to  be  composed  of  two  minds  infinitely  diffcrcat, 
yet  constituting  one  person.  We  find  none.  Other 
Christians,  indeed,  tell  ns,  that  this  doctrine  is  neeessaiy 
to  the  harmony  of  the  Scriptures,  that  some  teits  ^ 
scribe  to  Jesus  Christ  human,  and  others  divine  prapei^ 
ties,  and  that  to  reconcile  theses  we  must  suppose  two 
minds,  to  which  these  properties  may  be  lelenwL  In 
other  words,  for  the  purpose  of  reoonciliqg  oertain 
difficult  passages,  which  a  just  criticism  can  in  a  great 
degree,  if  not  wholly,  explain,  we  must  invent  an  hyp<^ 
theris  vastly  more  diflScolt,  and  involving  gross  absor* 
dity.  We  are  to  find  our  way  out  of  a  kbvrinth,  b]r  a 
clue  which  conducts  us  into  mazes  infinitely  move  in- 
extricable. 

Surely,  if  Jesus  Christ  felt  that  he  consisted  of  two 
minds,  and  that  this  was  a  leading  feature  of  his  reUgioa, 
his  phraseology  respecting  himself  would  have  been 
coloured  by  this  peculiarity.  The  univenai  language 
of  men  is  framed  upon  the  idea,  that  one  person  is  one 
person,  is  one  mind,  and  one  soul;  and  when  the  mvl* 
titode  heard  this  language  from  the  lips  of  Jesus*  they 
must  have  taken  it  in  its  usual  sense,  and  must  have 
referred  to  a  single  soul  all  which  he  spoke,  unless  ex- 
pressly instructed  to  interpret  it  difierently.  But  where 
do  we  find  this  instruction?  Where  do  you  meet,  in 
the  New  Testament,  the  phraseology  which  abounds  in 
Trinitarian  books,  and  wmch  necessarily  grows  firun  the 
doctrine  of  two  natures  in  Jesus?  Where  does  this 
divine  teacher  say,  **  This  I  speak  as  God,  and  this  as 
man;  this  is  true  only  of  my  human  mind,  this  only  of 
my  divine?"  Where  do  we  find  in  the  Epistles  a  tmee 
of  this  strange  phraseology?  Nowhere.  It  was  not 
needed  in  that  day.  It  was  demanded  by  the  erron  of 
alater  age. 

We  believe,  then,  that  Christ  is  one  mind,  one  beiaig, 
and,  I  add,  a  being  distinct  from  the  one  God.    Tbalb 
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Christ  IS  not  the  one  God,  not  the  same  being  with  the 
Father,  is  a  necessary  inference  from  our  former  head, 
in  which  we  saw  that  the  doctrine  of  three  persons  in 
Gkxl  IB  a  fiction.  But  on  so  important  a  subject,  I 
would  add  a  few  remarics.  We  wish,  that  those  from 
whom  we  differ,  would  weigh  one  striking  frict.  Jesus, 
io  bis  preaching,  continually  spoke  of  God.  The  word 
was  always  in  his  mouth.  We  ask,  does  he,  by  this 
word,  ever  mean  himself?  We  say,  never.  On  the  oon- 
traiy,  he  most  plainly  distinguishes  between  Giod  and 
himself,  and  so  do  his  disciples.  How  this  is  to  be  re- 
eonciled  with  the  idea,  that  the  manifestation  of  Christ, 
as  God,  was  a  primary  object  of  Christianity,  our  ad- 
Teisaries  must  determine. 

If  we  examine  the  passages  in  which  Jesus  is  distin- 
guished from  God,  we  shall  see,  that  they  not  only  apeak 
of  him  as  another  being,  but  seem  to  labour  to  express 
his  inferiority.  He  is  continually  spoken  of  as  the  Son 
of  God,  sent  of  God,  receiving  all  his  powers  from  God, 
working  miracles  because  God  was  with  him,  jud^g 
justly  because  God  taught  him,  having  claims  on  our 
bdief,  because  he  was  anointed  and  sealed  by  God,  and 
as  able  of  himself  to  do  nothing.  The  New  Testam^it 
is  filled  with  this  language.  Now  we  ask,  what  impres- 
sion this  language  was  fitted  and  intended  to  make? 
Could  any  who  heard  it,  have  imagined  that  Jesus  was 
the  very  God  to  whom  he  was  so  industriously  declared 
to  be  inferior — ^the  very  being,  by  whom  he  was  sent, 
and  firom  whom  he  professed  to  have  received  his  mes- 
sage and  power?  Let  it  here  be  remembered,  that  the 
human  birth,  and  bodily  form,  and  humble  circumstances, 
and  BM>rtal  sufferings  of  Jesus,  must  all  have  prepared 
men  to  interpret,  in  the  most  unqualified  manner,  the 
language  in  which  his  inferiority  to  God  was  declared. 
Why,  then,  was  this  language  used  so  continually,  and 
without  limitation,  if  Jesus  were  the  Supreme  Deity,  and 
if  this  truth  were  an  essential  part  of  bis  religion?  I 
repeat  it,  the  human  condition  and  sufferings  of  Christ, 
tended  strongjiy  to  exclude  from  men's  minds  the  idea 
of  his  proper  Uodhead;  and,  of  course,  we  should  expect 
to  find  in  the  New  Testament  perpetual  care  and  effbrt 
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to  conateimct  this  tendency,  to  hiAd  him  forth  as  the 
same  being'  with  his  Father,  if  this  doctrine  were,  as  is 
pretended,  the  so«il  and  centre  of  his  religion.  We 
should  expect  to  ind  the  phrasedogy  of  Scripture  cast 
into  the  mould  of  this  doctrine,  to  h^r  familiurlT  of  God 
the  Son,  of  our  Lord  God  Jesus,  and  to  be  told,  that  to 
us  there  is  one  God,  even  Jesus.  But  instead  of  tlus, 
the  inferiority  of  Christ  perrades  the  New  Testament 
It  is  not  only  implied  in  the  general  phraseology,  bvl 
repeatedly  and  decidedly  expressed,  and  unaccompanied 
with  any  admonition  to  prereiit  its  application  to  his 
whole  nature.  Could  it,  then,  have  been  the  great 
design  of  the  sacred  writers,  to  exhibit  Jesvs  as  the 
Supreme  God? 

I  am  aware  that  these  remariu  will  be  met  by  two  or 
three  texts,  in  which  Christ  is  called  God,  and  by  A 
class  of  passi^fes,  not  very  numerous,  in  which  divise 
properties  are  said  to  be  ascribed  to  him.  To  these  we 
x)ffer  one  plain  answer.  We  say,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  established  and  obvious  principles  of  criticism,  that 
language  is  to  be  explained  according*  to  the  known  pro* 
perties  of  the  subject  to  which  it  is  applied.  Every  man 
Knows,  that  the  same  words  convey  very  different  ideas, 
when  used  in  relation  to  difierent  beings.  Thus,  Soli^ 
mon  built  the  temple  in  a  different  manner  from  the 
architect  whom  he  employed;  and  God  repents  diief- 
ently  from  man.  Now,  we  maintain,  that  the  known 
propeities  and  drcamstances  of  Christ,  his  birth,  suffer* 
11^,  and  death,  his  constant  habit  of  speaking  of  God 
as  a  distinct  being  from  himself,  bis  praying -to  God,  his 
ascribing  to  God  all  his  power  and  offices,  these  ae» 
knowledged  properties  of  Chriist,  we  say,  ol^ige  us  to 
interpret  the  comparatively  lew  passages,  which  are 
thought  to  make  him  the  Supreme  God,  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  his  distinct  and  inferior  nature.  It  is  oor 
duty  to  explain  such  texts,  by  the  rule  which  we  apply 
to  other  texts,  in  which  human  beings  are  called  gods, 
and  are  said  to  be  partakers  of  the  divine  nature,  to 
know  and  possess  all  things,  and  to  be  ilied  with  all 
God's  iulness.  These  latter  passages  we  do  not  hesitate 
t»  modify,  and  restrain,  and  torn  from  the  most  obfious 
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sense*  because  this  sense  is  opposed  to  the  known  pro- 
perties of  the  beings  to  whom  tney  relate;  and  we  main- 
tain, that  we  adhere  to  the  same  principle,  and  use  no 
greater  latitude,  in  explaining,  as  we  do,  the  passages 
which  are  thought  to  support  the  Godhead  of  Uhrist. 

Trinitarians  profess  to  derive  some  important  adran- 
tages  from  their  mode  of  viewing  Christ.  It  furnishes 
them,  they  tell  us,  with  an  infinite  atonement,  for  it 
shows  them  an  infinite  being  sufiering  for  their  sins. 
The  confidence  with  which  this  fiillacy  is  repeated  a- 
stonishes  us.  When  pressed  with  the  question,  whether 
they  really  believe,  tnat  the  infinite  and  unchangeable 
God  suffered  and  died  on  the  cross,  they  acknowledge 
that  this  is  not  true,  but  that  Christ's  human  mind  akme 
sustuned  the  pains  of  death.  How  have  we,  then,  an 
infinite  sufi^drer?  This  language  seems  to  us  an  impo- 
sition on  common  minds,  and  very  derogatory  to  God's 
justice,  as  if  this  attribute  could  be  satisfiedby  a  sophism 
and  a  fiction. 

We  are  also  told,  that  Christ  is  a  more  interesting 
object,  that  ids  love  and  mercy  are  more  felt,  when  he 
is  viewed  as  the  Supreme  God,  who  lefl  his  glory  to 
take  humanity  and  to  suffer  for  men.  That  Trinitarians 
are  strongly  moved  by  this  representation,  we  do  not 
mean  to  deny;  but  we  think  their  emotions  altogether 
founded  on  a  misapprehension  of  their  own  doctrines. 
They  talk  of  the  second  person -of  the  Trinitjr's  leaving 
his  glory  and  his  Fathers  bosom,  to  visit  and  save  the 
world.  But  this  second  person,  being  the  unchangeable 
and  infinite  God,  was  evidently  incapable  of  parting 
with  the  least  degree  of  his  perfection  and  felicity.  At 
the  moment  of  his  taking  flesh,  he  was  as  intimately 
present  with  his  Father  as  before,  and  equally  with  his 
Father  filled  heaven,  and  earth,  and  immensity.  This 
Trinitarians  acknowledge;  and  still  they  profess  to  be 
touched  and  overwhelmed  by  the  amazing  humiliation 
of  this  immutable  beine!  But  not  only  does  their  doc- 
trine, when  fully  explained,  reduce  Christ's  humiliation 
to  a  fiction,  it  almost  wholly  destrovs  the  impressions 
with  which  his  cross  ought  to  be  viewed.  According 
to  their  doctrine,  Christ  was,  comparatively,  no  sufferer 
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at  all.  It  is  true,  bis  human  mind  suffered;  but  this» 
thej  tell  us,  was  an  infinitely  small  part  of  Jesus,  beai^ 
ing  no  more  proportion  to  his  whole  nature,  than  a 
single  hair  of  our  heads  to  the  whole  body,  or  than  a 
drop  to  the  ocean.  The  diTioe  mind  of  Christ,  that 
which  was  most  properly  himself,  was  infinitely  happy, 
at  the  Tery  moment  of  the  sufiering  of  his  humamty. 
Whilst  hanging  on  the  cross,  he  was  the  happiest  being 
in  the  universe,  as  happv  as  the  infinite  Father;  so  that 
his  pains,  compared  with  his  felicity,  were  nothing. 
This  Trinitarians  do,  and  must  acknowledge.  It  follows 
necessarily  from  the  immutableness  of  the  Di?ine  nature, 
which  they  ascribe  to  Christ;  so  that  their  system,  justly 
viewed,  robs  his  death  of  interest,  weakens  our  sympathy 
with  his  sufferings,  and  is,  of  all  others,  most  unfavour- 
able to  a  love  of  Christ,  founded  on  a  sense  of  his  sa- 
crifices for  mankind.  We  esteem  our  own  views  to  be 
vastly  more  affecting.  It  is  our  belief,  that  Christ's 
humiliation  was  real  and  enture,  that  the  whole  Saviour, 
and  not  a  part  of  him,  suffered,  that  his  crucifixion  was 
a  scene  of  deep  and  unmixed  agony.  As  we  stand 
round  his  cross,  our  minds  are  not  distracted,  nor  our 
sensibility  weakened,  by  contemplating  him  as  composed 
of  incongruous  and  infinitely  differing  minds,  and  as 
having  a  balance  of  infinite  felicitv.  We  recognise  in 
the  dying  Jesus  but  one  mind.  This,  we  think,  renders 
his  simerings,  and  his  patience  and  love  in  bearing  them, 
incomparably  more  impressive  and  affecting,  than  the 
system  we  oppose. 

8.  Having  thus  given  our  belief  on  two  great  points, 
namely,  that  there  is  one  God,  and  thai  Jesus  Christ  is 
a  being  distinct  from,  and  inferior  to  God,  I  now  pro- 
ceed to  another  point  on  which  we  lay  still  greater 
stress.  We  believe  in  the  moral  perfection  of  God, 
We  consider  no  part  of  theology  so  important  as  that 
which  treats  of  God's  moral  character;  and  we  value 
our  views  of  Christianity  chiefly,  as  they  assert  his 
amiable  and  venerable  attributes. 

It  may  be  said,  that  in  regard  to  this  subject,  all 
Christians  agree,  that  all  ascribe  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
infinite  justice,  goodness,  and  holiness.    We  reply,  that 
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it  18  Tery  poflflible  to  speak  of  God  maf;mficeiitly»  wqA 
to  Uunk  of  him*  meanly;  to  apply  to  hu  penon  h^h- 
lounding  epithets,  and  to  his  sovenimeBt,  {mnciples 
which  make  him  odious.  The  Heathens  called  Jupiter 
the  greatest  and  the  best;  but  his  history  was  black 
with  cruelty  and  lust.  We  cannot  judge  of  men's  red 
ideas  of  God,  by  their  general  language,  for  in  all  ages, 
they  haTe  hoped  to  soothe  the  Deity  by  adulation.  We 
must  inquire  mto  their  particular  views  of  hb  purposes, 
of  the  principles  of  his  administration,  and  of  his  dispo- 
sition towaros  his  creatures. 

We  conceive  that  Chrisdans  have  generally  leaned 
towards  a  very  iigurious  view  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
They  have  too  often  felt,  as  if  he  were  raised,  by-  his 
greatness  and  sovereignty,  above  the  prindples  of  mo- 
rality,  above  those  eternal  laws  of  equity  and  rectitude, 
to  whidi  all  other  bemgs  are  subjected.  We  believe, 
that  in  no  being  is  the  sense  of  right  so  strong,  so  omn^ 
potent,  as  in  God.  We  believe  that  his  almighty  power 
IS  entirely  submitted  to  his  perceptions  of  rectitude;  and 
this  is  the  ground  of  our  piety.  It  is  not  because  he  is 
our  Creator  merely,  but  because  he  created  us  for  good 
and  holy  purposes;  it  is  not  because  his  will  is  irresist- 
ible, but  because  his  will  is  the  perfection  of  virtue,  that 
we  pay  him  allegiance.  We  cannot  bow  before  a  being, 
however  great  and  powerful,  who  governs  tyrannically. 
We  respect  nothing  but  excellence,  whether  on  earui 
or  in  heaven.  We  venerate  not  the  loftiness  of  God's 
throne,  but  the  equity  and  goodness  in  which  it  is 
established. 

We  believe  that  God  is  infinitely  good,  kind,  benevo* 
lent,  in  the  proper  sense  of  these  words;  good  in  dis- 
position, as  well  as  in  act;  good,  not  to  a  few,  but  to 
all;  good  to  every  individual,  as  well  as  to  the  general 
system. 

We  believe,  too,  that  God  is  just;  but  we  never  for* 
get,  that  his  justice  is  the  justice  of  a  good  being,  dwri- 
Rng  in  the  same  mind,  and  acting  in  harmony,  with 
perfect  benevolence.  By  this  attribute,  we  understand 
God's  infinite  regard  to  virtue  or  moral  worth,  expressed 
m  a  moral  government;  thai  is,  in  giving  exoelleit  and 
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equitable  laws,  and  in  conferriog  such  rewaids,  and  in- 
flicting Bach  punishments,  as  are  best  fitted  to  secure 
their  observance.  God's  justice  has  for  its  end  the 
highest  virtue  of  the  creation,  and  it  punishes  for  this 
end  alone,  and  thus  it  coincides  with  benevolence;  for 
virtue  and  happiness,  though  not  the  same,  are  insep- 
arably conjoined. 

God's  justice  thus  viewed,  appears  to  us  to  be  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  his  mercy.  According  to  the  preva- 
lent systems  of  theology,  these  attributes  are  so  oisoor- 
dant  and  jarring,  that  to  reconcile  them  is  the  hardest 
task,  and  the  most  wonderfiil  achievement,  of  Infinite 
Wisdom.  To  us  they  seem  to  be  intimate  frietids,  always 
at  peace,  breathing  the  same  spirit,  and  seeking  the  same 
end.  By  God's  mercy,  we  understand  not  a  blind  iiH 
stinctive  compassion,  whidi  forgives  without  refiectioii» 
and  without  regard  to  the  interests  of  virtue.  This,  we 
acknowledge,  would  be  incompatible  with  justice,  and 
also  with  enlightened  benevolence.  God's  mercy,  as  we 
understand  it,  desires  strongly  the  happiness  of  the 
gnUty,  but  only  through  their  penitence.  It  has  a  regard 
to  ^aracter  as  truly  as  his  justice.  It  defers  punishment, 
and  suffers  long,  that  the  sinner  may  return  to  his  dntv, 
but  leaves  the  impenitent  and  unyielding,  to  the  fearful 
retribution  threatened  in  God's  Word. 

To  give  our  views  of  God,  in  one  word,  we  believe 
in  his  Parental  character.  We  ascribe  to  him,  not  only 
the  name,  but  the  dispositions  and  principles  of  a  fiither. 
We  believe  that  he  nas  a  father's  concern  for  his  crea- 
tures, a  fether's  desire  for  their  improvement,  a  father^s 
equity  in  proportioning  his  commands  to  their  powers, 
a  father^s  joy  in  their  progress,  a  father's  readiness  to 
receive  the  penitent,  and  a  father's  justice  for  the  in- 
corrigible. We  look  upon  this  world  as  a  place  of  edu- 
cation, in  which  he  is  training  men  by  prosperity  and 
adversity,  by  aids  and  obstructionB,  by  conflicts  of 
reason  and  passion,  by  motives  to  duty  and  temptations 
to  sin,  by  a  various  discipline  suited  to  free  and  moral 
beings,  m  union  with  himself,  and  for  a  sublime  and 
ever-growing  virtue  in  heaven. 

Now,  we  object  to  the  systems  of  religion,  which 
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preyail  among  vs,  that  they  are  adTene,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  to  these  purifying,  comforting,  and  hon- 
ourable yiews  of  God,  that  they  take  from  us  our  Father 
in  heayen,  and  substitute  for  him  a  being,  whom  we 
cannot  love  if  we  would,  and  whom  we  ought  not  to 
loye  if  we  could.  We  object,  particularly  on  this  ground, 
to  that  system,  which  arrogates  to  itself  the  name  of 
Orthodoxy,  and  which  is  now  industriously  propagated 
through  our  country.  This  system  indeed  takes  yarioos 
shapes,  but  in  all  it  casts  dishonour  on  the  Creator. 
According  to  its  old  and  genuine  form,  it  teaches,  that 
God  brings  us  into  life  wholly  deprayed,  so  that  under 
the  innocerit  features  of  our  childhood,  is  hidden  a  nature 
averse  to  all  good  and  propense  to  all  evil,  a  nature 
which  exposes  us  to  God's  displeasure  and  wrath,  even 
before  we  have  acquired  power  to  understand  our  duties, 
or  to  reflect  upon  our  actions.  According  to  a  more 
modern  exposition,  it  teaches,  that  we  came  from  the 
hands  of  our  Maker  with  such  a  constitution,  and  are 
placed  under  such  influences  and  circumstances,  as  to 
render  certain  and  infallible  the  total  depravity  of  every 
human  being,  from  the  first  moment  of  ms  moral  agency; 
and  it  also  teaches,  that  the  offence  of  the  child,  who 
brings  into  life  this  ceaseless  tendency  to  unmingled 
crime,  exposes  him  to  the  sentence  of  everiasting  dam- 
nation. Now,  according  to  the  plainest  principles  of 
morality,  we  maintain,  that  a  natural  constitution  of  the 
mind,  unfailingly  disposing  it  to  evil  and  to  evil  alone, 
would  absolve  it  from  guilt:  that  to  give  existence  under 
this  condition,  would  argue  unspeidcable  cruelty;  and 
that  to  punish  the  sin  of  this  unhappily  constituted  child 
with  endless  ruin,  would  be  a  wrong  unparalleled  by 
the  most  merciless  despotism. 

This  system  also  teaches,,  that  God  selects  from  this 
corrupt  mass  a  number  to  be  saved,  and  plucks  them, 
by  a  special  influence,  from  the  common  ruin;  that  the 
rest  of  mankind,  though  left  without  that  special  grace 
which  their  conversion  requires,  are  commanded  to  re- 
pent, under  penalty  of  aggravated  woe;  and  that  foigi?e- 
ness  is  promised  them  on  terms,  which  their  very  con- 
stitution infallibly  disposes  them  to  reject,  and  in  reject- 
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inff  which  they  awfbUy  enhance  the  pnnishments  of  hell. 
These  proffers  of  forgiveness  and  exhortations  of  amend- 
ment, to  beings  born  under  a  blighting  corse,  fill  our 
minds  with  a  horror  which  we  want  words  to  express. 

That  this  religious  system  does  not  produce  all  the 
effects  on  character,  which  might  be  anticipated,  we 
most  joyfully  admit.  It  is  often,  very  often,  counter- 
acted by  nature,  conscience,  common  sense,  by  llie 
general  strain  of  Scripture,  by  the  mild  example  and 
precepts  of  Christ,  and  by  the  many  positive  declarations 
of  God's  universal  kindness,  and  perfect  equity.  But 
still  we  think  that  we  see  its  unhappy  influence.  It 
tends  to  discourage  the  timid,  to  give  excuses  to  the 
bad,  to  feed  the  vanity  of  the  fanatical,  and  to  offer 
shelter  to  the  bad  feelings  of  the  malignant.  By  shock- 
ing, as  it  does,  the  fundamental  principles  of  moniiity, 
and  by  exhibiting  a  severa  and  partial  Deity,  it  tends 
stooogly  to  pervert  the  moral  faculty,  to  form  a  gloomy, 
forbidding,  and  servile  religion,  and  to  lead  men  to 
substitute  censoriousness,  bitterness,  and  persecution, 
for  a  tender  and  impartial  charity.  We  think,  too,  that 
this  system,  which  begins  with  degrading  human  nature, 
may  be  expected  to  end  in  pride;  for  pride  grows  out  of 
a  consciousness  of  high  distinctions,  however  obtained, 
and  no  distinction  is  so  great  as  that  which  is  made 
between  the  elected  and  abandoned  of  God. 

The  false  and  dishonourable  views  of  God,  which 
have  now  been  stated,  we  feel  ourselves  bound  to  resist 
unceasingly.    Other  errors  we  can  pass  over  with  com- 

I)arative  indifference.  But  we  ask  our  opponents  to 
eave  to  us  a  God,  worthy  of  our  love  and  trust,  in  whom 
our  moral  sentiments  may  delight,  in  whom  our  weak- 
nesses and  sorrows  may  find  refiige.  We  cling  to  the 
Divine  perfections.  We  meet  them  everywhere  in  cre- 
ation, we  read  them  in  the  Scriptures,  we  see  a  lovely 
image  of  them  in  Jesus  Christ;  and  gratitude,  love,  and 
veneration,  call  on  us  to  assert  them.  Reproached,  as 
we  often  are,  by  men,  it  is  our  consolation  and  happi- 
ness, that  one  of  our  chief  offences  is  the  zeal  with  which 
we  vindicate  the  dishonoured  goodness  and  rectitude 
of  God. 
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4.  Having  thus  spoken  of  the  onity  of  God;  of  the 
unity  of  Jesos,  and  bis  inferiority  to  God;  and  of  the 
perfections  of  the  Divine  character;  I  now  proceed  to 
give  our  views  of  the  mediation  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
purposes  of  his  mission.  With  regard  to  the  great  ob- 
ject which  Jesus  came  to  accomplish,  there  seems  to  be 
no  possibility  of  mistake.  We  believe,  that  he  was  sent 
by  the  Father  to  effect  a  moral,  or  spiritual  deliverance 
of  mankind;  that  is,  to  .rescue  men  m>m  sin  and  its  con- 
sequences, and  to  bring  them  to  a  state  of  everlasting 
purity  and  happiness.    We  believe,  too,  that  he  accom- 

Elishes  this  sublime  purpose  by  a  variety  of  methods;  by 
is  instructions  respecting  God's  unity,  parental  charac- 
ter, and  moral  government,  which  are  admirably  fitted 
to  reclaim  the  world  from  idolatry  and  impiety,  to  the 
knowledge,  love,  and  obedience  of  the  Creator;  by  his 
promises  of  pardon  to  the  penitent,  and  of  divine  assist- 
ance to  those  who  labour  for  progress  in  moral  excel- 
lence; by  the  light  which  he  has  thrown  on  the  path  of 
duty;  by  his  own  spotless  example,  in  which  the  love- 
liness and  sublimity  of  virtue  shine  forth  to  warm  and 
quicken,  as  well  as  guide  us  to  perfection;  by  his  threat- 
enings  against  incorrigible  guilt;  by  his  glorious  discov- 
eries of  immortality;  by  his  sufferings  and  death;  by 
that  si^al  event,  the  resurrection,  which  powerAilly 
bore  witness  to  his  divine  mission,  and  brought  down  to 
men's  senses  a  future  life;  by  his  continual  intercession, 
which  obtains  for  us  spiritual  aid  and  blessings;  and  by 
the  power  with  which  he  is  invested  of  rsdsing  the  dead, 
judging  the  world,  and  conferring  the  everlasting  re- 
wards promised  to  the  fdthful. 

We  have  no  desire  to  conceal  the  foot,  that  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  exists  among  us,  in  regard  to  an  inter- 
esting part  of  Christ's  mediation;  I  mean,  in  regard  to 
the  precise  influence  of  his  death,  on  our  foigiveness. 
Many  suppose,  that  this  event  contributes  to  our  pardon, 
as  it  was  a  principal  means  of  confirming  his  religion, 
and  of  giving  it  a  power  over  the  mind;  in  other  words, 
that  it  procures  forgiveness  by  leading  to  that  repent- 
ance and  virtue,  which  is  the  great  and  only  condition 
on  which  forgiveness  is  bestowed.     Many  of  us  ar« 
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dissatisfied  with  this  explanation,  and  think  that  the 
Scriptures  ascribe  the  remission  of  sins  to  Christ's  death, 
with  an  emphasb  so  peculiar,  that  we  ought  to  consider 
this  event  as  having  a  special  influence  in  removing 
punishment,  though  the  Scriptures  may  not  reveal  the 
way  in  which  it  contributes  to  this  end. 

Whilst,  however,  we  differ  in  explaining  the  connexion 
between  Christ's  death  and  human  forgiveness,  a  con* 
nexion  which  we  all  gratefully  acknowledge,  we  agree 
in  rejecting  many  sentiments  which  prevail  in  regard 
to  his  mediation.     The  idea,  which  is  conveyed  to 
common  minds  by  the  popular  system,  that  Christ's 
death  has  an  influence  in  making  God  placable,  or  mer« 
cifiil,  in  awakening  his  kindness  towards  men,  we  reject 
with  stroi^  disapprobation.     We  are  happy  to  find, 
that  this  very  dishonourable  notion  is  disowned  by  Intel* 
ligent  Christians  of  that  class  from  which  we  differ.    We 
recollect,  however,  that  not  long  ago,  it  was  common  to 
hear  of  Christ,  as  having  died  to  appease  God's  wrath, 
and  to  pay  the  debt  of  sinners  to  his  inflexible  justice; 
and  we  have  a  strong  persuasion,  that  the  language  of 
popular  religious  books,  and  the  common  mode  of  stat- 
ing the  doctrine  of  Christ's  mediation,  still  communicate 
very  degrading  views  of  God's  character.     They  give 
to  multitudes  the  impression,  that  the  death  of  Jesus 
produces  a  change  in  the  mind  of  God  towards  man, 
and  that  in  this  its  efficacy  chiefly  consists.     No  error 
seems  to  us  more  pernicious.    We  can  endure  no  ahade 
over  the  pure  goodness  of  God.     We  earnestly  main- 
tain, that  Jesus,  instead  of  calling  forth  in  any  way  or 
degree,  the  mercy  of  the  Father,  was  sent  by  that 
mercy,  to  be  our  Saviour;  that  he  is  nothing  to  the  hu- 
man race  but  what  he  is  by  God's  appointment;  that 
he  communicates  nothing  but  what  God  empowers  him 
to  bestow;  that  our  Father  in  heaven  is  onginally,  es- 
sentially, and  eternally  placable,  and  disposed  to  forgive; 
and  that  his  unborrowed,  underived,  and  unchangeable 
love,  is  the  only  fountain  of  what  flows  to  us  through 
his  Son.     We  conceive,  that  Jesus  is  dishonoured,  not 
glorified,  by  ascribing  to  him  an  influence,  which  clouds 
the  splendour  of  Divine  benevolence. 
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We  ferther  agree  in  rejecting,  as  unscriptural  and 
absurd,  the  explanation  given  by  the  popular  system,  of 
the  manner  in  which  Christ's  death  procures  fb^veness 
for  men.  This  system  used  to  teach  as  its  fundamental 
principle,  that  man,  having  sinned  against  an  infinite 
loeing,  has  contracted  infinite  guilt,  and  is  consequently 
exposed  to  an  infinite  penalty.  We  believe,  however, 
that  this  reasoning,  if  reasoning  it  may  be  called,  which 
overlooks  the  obvious  maxim,  that  the  guilt  of  a  being 
must  be  proportioned  to  his  nature  and  powers,  has 
fallen  into  disuse.  Still  the  system  teaches,  that  sin,  of 
whatever  degree,  exposes  to  endless  punishment,  and 
that  the  whole  human  race,  being  infallibly  involved  by 
their  nature  in  sin,  owe  this  awful  penalty  to  the  justice 
of  their  Creator.  It  teaches,  that  this  penalty  cannot 
be  remitted,  in  consistency  with  the  honour  of  the  divine 
law,  unless  a  substitute  be  found  to  endure  it  or  to  suf- 
fer an  equivalent.  It  also  teaches,  that,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  no  substitute  is  adequate  to  this  work,  save 
the  infinite  God  himself;  and  accordingly,  God,  in  his 
second  person,  took  on  him  human  nature,  that  he  might 
pay  to  nis  own  justice  the  debt  of  punishment  incurred 
by  men,  and  might  thus  reconcile  foi^veness  with  the 
claims  and  threatenings  of  his  law.  Such  is  the  preva- 
lent system.  Now,  to  us,  this  doctrine  seems  to  carry 
on  its  firont,  strong  marks  of  absurdity,  and  we  maintun 
that  Christianity  ought  not  to  be  encumbered  with  it, 
unless  it  be  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament  fully  and 
expressly.  We  ask  our  adversaries,  then,  to  point  to 
Some  plain  passages  where  it  is  taught.  We  ask  for  one 
text,  in  which  we  are  told  that  God  took  human  nature, 
that  he  might  make  an  infinite  satisfaction  to  his  own 
justice;  for  one  text,  which  tells  us,  that  human  guilt 
requires  an  infinite  substitute;  that  Christ's  sufferings 
owe  their  efficacy  to  their  being  borne  by  an  infinite 
Being;  or  that  his  divine  nature  gives  infinite  value  to 
the  sufferings  of  the  human.  Not  one  word  of  this 
description  can  we  find  in  the  Scriptures;  not  a  text, 
which  even  hints  at  these  strange  doctrines.  They 
are  altogether,  we  believe,  the  fictions  of  theologians. 
Christianity  is  in  no  degree  responsible  for  them.     We 
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are  astonished  at  their  prevalence.  What  can  bepUiner, 
than  that  God  cannot,  in  any  sense,  be  a  sufierer,  or 
bear  a  penalty  in  the  room  of  his  creatares?  How  dis- 
honourable to  him  is  the  supposition,  that  his  justice  is 
now  so  severe,  as  to  exact  infinite  punishment  for  the 
sins  of  frail  and  feeble  men,  and  now  so  easy  and  yield- 
ing, as  to  accept  the  limited  pains  of  Chnst's  human 
soul,  as  a  full  equivalent  for  the  endless  woes  due  from 
the  world?  How  plain  is  it  also,  according  to  this 
doctrine,  that  God,  instead  of  being  plenteous  in  for- 
giveness, never  forgives;  for  it  seems  absurd  to  speak 
af  men  as  foigiven,  when  their  whole  punishment,  or  an 
equivalent  to  it,  is  borne  by  a  substitute?  A  scheme 
more  fitted  to  obscure  the  bnghtness  of  Christianity  and 
the  mercy  of  God,  or  less  suited  to  give  comfort  to  a 
guilty  and  troubled  mind,  could  not,  we  think,  be  easily 
framed. 

We  believe,  too,  that  this  system  is  unfavourable  to 
the  character.  It  naturally  leads  men  to  think,  that 
Christ  came  to  change  God's  mind,  rather  than  their 
own;  that  the  highest  object  of  his  mission,  was  to  avert 
punishment,  rather  than  to  communicate  holiness;  and 
that  a  laige  part  of  religion  consists  in  disparaging  good 
works  and  human  virtue,  for  the  purpose  of  magnifying 
the  value  of  Christ's  vicarious  suffenngs.  In  this  way, 
a  sense  of  the  infinite  importance  and  indispensable 
necessity  of  personal  improvement  is  weakened,  and 
high  sounding  praises  of  Christ's  cross  seem  often  to  be 
substituted  for  obedience  to  his  precepts.  For  ourselves, 
we  have  not  so  learned  Jesus.  Whilst  we  gratefully 
acknowledge,  that  he  came  to  rescue  us  from  punish- 
ment, we  l^lieve,  that  he  was  sent  on  a  still  nobler  er- 
rand, namely,  to  deliver  us  from  sin  itself,  and  to  form 
us  to  a  sublime  and  heavenly  virtue.  We  regard  him 
as  a  Saviour,  chiefly  as  he  is  the  light,  physician,  and 
guide  of  the  dark,  diseased,  and  wandering  mind.  No 
influence  in  the  universe  seems  to  us  so  glorious,  as 
that  over  the  character;  and  no  redemption  so  worthy 
of  thankfulness,  as  the  restoration  of  the  soul  to  puritv. 
Without  this,  pardon,  were  it  possible,  would  be  of  little 
value.   Why  pluck  the  sinner  from  hell,  if  a  hell  be  left 
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to  bom  in  his  own  breast?  Why  raiae  him  to  beaTen^ 
if  he  remain  a  stranger  to  its  sanctity  and  loTe?  With 
these  impressions,  we  are  accustomed  to  yalue  the 
Gospel  chiefly,  as  it  abounds  in  effectual  dds,  motiyes, 
excitements  to  a  generous  and  divine  virtue.  In  this 
virtue,  as  in  a  common  centre,  we  see  all  its  doctrines* 
precepts,  promises  meet;  and  we  belieye,  that  faith  in 
this  religion  b  of  no  worth,  and  contributes  nothing  to 
salvation,  any  farther  than  as  it  uses  these  doctrines, 
precepts,  promises,  and  the  whole  life,  character,  sufPer^ 
mgs,  and  triumphs  of  Jesus,  as  the  means  of  purifying 
the  mind,  of  changing  it  into  the  likeness  of  bis  c^es- 
tial  excellence. 

5.  Having  thus  stated  our  views  of  the  highest  object 
of  Christ's  mission,  that  it  is  the  recovery  of  men  to 
virtue,  or  holiness,  I  shall  now,  in  the  last  place,  give 
our  views  of  the  nature  of  Christian  virtue,  or  true  holw 
ness.  We  believe  that  all  virtue  has  its  foundation  in 
the  moral  nature  of  man,  that  is,  in  conscience,  or  his 
sense  of  duty,  and  in  the  power  of  forming  his  temper 
and  life  according  to  conscience.  We  believe  that  these 
moral  faculties  are  the  grounds  of  responsibility,  and  the 
highest  distinctions  of  human  nature,  and  that  no  act  is 
praiseworthy,  any  farther  than  it  springs  from  their  ex- 
ertion. We  believe,  that  no  dispositions  infused  into 
us  vrithout  our  own  moral  activity,  are  of  the  nature  of 
virtue,  and  therefore,  we  reject  the  doctrine  of  irresist- 
ible divine  influence  on  the  human  mind,  moulding  it 
into  goodness,  as  marble  is  hewn  into  a  statue.  Such 
goodness,  if  this  word  may  be  used,  would  not  be  the 
object  of  moral  approbation,  any  more  than  the  instinc- 
tiye  affections  of  inferior  animals,  or  the  constitutional 
amiableness  of  human  beings. 

By  these  remarks,  we  do  not  mean  to  deny  the  ioH 
portance  of  God's  aid  or  Spirit;  but  by  his  Spirit,  we 
mean  a  moral,  illuminating,  and  persuasive  influence* 
not  physical,  not  compulsory,  not  wvolving  a  necessity 
of  virtue.  We  object,  strongly,  to  the  idea  of  many 
Christians  respecting  man's  impotence  and  God's  irre- 
sistible agency  on  the  heart,  beheving  that  they  subvert 
our  rci^ponsibility  and  the  laws  of  our  moral  nature*  that 
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they  make  men  machines,  that  they  cast  on  God  the 
blame  of  all  evil  deeds,  that  the^  discourage  ffood  minds, 
and  inflate  the  fenatical  with  wild  conceits  of  immediate 
and  sensible  inspiration. 

Among  the  yirtues,  we  give  the  fiist  place  to  the  lore 
of  God.  We  belieye,  that  this  principle  is  the  trae  end 
and  happiness  of  our  being,  tnat  we  were  made  for 
onion  with  our  Creator,  that  his  infinite  perfection  is  the 
only  sufficient  object  and  true  resting-place  for  the  i»> 
satiable  desires  and  unlimited  capacities  of  the  hnman 
mind,  and  that  without  him,  our  noblest  sentiments,  ad' 
miration,  veneration,  hope,  and  love,  would  wither  and 
decay.  We  believe,  too,  that  the  love  of  God  is  not 
onlj^  essentia]  to  happiness,  but  to  the  strength  and  per- 
fection of  all  the  virtues;  that  conscience,  without  the 
sanction  of  God's  authority  and  retributive  justice,  would 
be  a  weak  director;  that  benevolence,  unless  nourished 
by  communion  with  his  goodness,  and  encouraged  by 
his  smile,  could  not  thrive  amidst  the  selfishness  and 
thanklessness  of  the  world;  and  that  self-government, 
without  a  sense  of  the  divine  inspection,  would  hardly 
extend  beyond  an  outward  and  partial  purity.  God,  as 
he  is  essentially  goodness,  holiness,  justice,  and  virtue, 
so  he  is  the  life,  motive,  and  sustainer  of  virtue  in  the 
human  souL 

But  whilst  we  earnestly  inculcate  the  love  of  God, 
we  believe  that  great  care  is  necessary  to  distinguish  it 
firom  counterieits.  We  think  that  much,  which  is  called 
piety,  is  worthless.  Many  have  fallen  into  the  error, 
that  there  can  be  no  excess  in  feelings,  which  have  God 
for  their  object;  and,  distrusting  as  coldness  that  sel^ 
possession,  without  which  virtue  and  devotion  lose  all 
their  dignity,  they  have  abandoned  themselves  to  extra- 
vagances, which  have  brought  contempt  on  piety.  Most 
certainly,  if  the  love  of  God  \it  that  which  often  bears 
its  name,  the  less  we  have  of  it,  the  better.  If  religion 
be  the  shipwreck  of  understanding,  we  cannot  keep  too 
for  firom  it.  On  this  subject,  we  always  speak  plainly. 
We  cannot  sacrifice  our  reason  to  the  reputation  of  zeal. 
We  owe  it  to  truth  and  religion,  to  maintain,  that  fiina- 
tidsm,  partial  insanity,  sadden  impressions,  and  un- 
governable transports,  are  anything  rather  than  piety. 
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We  conceive,  that  the  true  love  of  God  is  a  moral 
sentiment,  founded  on  a  dear  perception,  and  consisting 
in  a  high  esteem  and  veneration,  of  his  moral  perfections. 
Thus,  it  perfectly  coincides,  and  is  in  fact  the  same 
thing,  witQ  the  love  of  virtue,  rectitude,  and  goodness. 
You  will  easily  judge,  then,  what  we  esteem  the  surest 
and  only  decisive  siens  of  piety.  We  lay  no  stress  on 
strong  excitements*  \  We  esteem  him,  and  him  only  a 
pious  man,  who  practically  conforms  to  God's  moral 
perfections  and  government;  who  shows  his  delight  in 
God's  benevolence,  by  loving  and  serving  his  neighbour; 
his  delight  in  God's  justice,  by  being  resolutely  upright; 
his  sense  of  God's  purity,  bv  regulating  bis  thoughts, 
imagination,  and  desires;  and  whose  conversation,  busi- 
ness, and  domestic  life,  are  swayed  by  a  regard  to  God's 
presence  and  authority.!  In  all  things  else  men  may 
deceive  themselves.  Disordered  nerves  may  give  them 
strange  sights,  and  sounds,  and  impressions.  Texts  of 
Scripture  may  come  to  them  as  irom  Heaven.  Their 
whole  souls  may  be  moved,  and  their  confidence  in  God's 
favour  be  undoubting.  But  in  all  this  there  is  no  reli- 
gion. The  question  is,  do  they  love  God's  commands, 
in  which  his  character  is  fully  expressed,  and  give  up 
to  these  their  habits  and  passions?  Without  this,  ee- 
stacy  is  a  mockery.  One  surrender  of  desire  to  God's 
will,  is  worth  a  thousand  transports.  We  do  not  judge 
of  the  bent  of  men's  minds  by  their  raptures,  any  more 
than  we  judge  of  the  natural  direction  of  a  tree,  during 
a  storm.  We  rather  suspect  loud  profession,  for  we 
have  observed,  that  deep  feeling  is  generally  noiseless, 
and  least  seeks  display. 

We  would  not,  by  these  remarks,  be  understood  as 
wishing  to  exclude  from  religion,  warmth,  and  even  trans- 
port. We  honour,  and  highly  value  true  religious  sei^ 
sibility.  We  believe,  that  Christianity  is  intended  to 
act  powerfully  on  our  whole  nature,  on  the  heart,  as 
well  as  the  understanding  and  the  conscience.  We  con- 
ceive of  heaven  as  a  state  where  the  love  of  God  will 
be  exalted  into  an  unbounded  fervour  and  joy;  and  we 
desire,  in  our  pilgrimage  here,  to  drink  into  the  spirit  of 
that  better  world*    But  we  think,  that  religious  warmth 
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is  only  to  be  yalned,  when  it  springs  naturally  from  an 
improYed  character,  when  it  comes  unforced,  when  it  is 
the  recompense  of  obedience,  when  it  is  the  warmth  of 
a  mind  which  understands  God  by  being  like  him,  and 
when,  instead  of  disordering,  it  exalts  the  understandings 
invigorates  conscience,  gives  a  pleasure  to  common 
duties,  and  is  seen  to  exist  in  connexion  with  cheerfol- 
ness,  judiciousness,  and  a  reasonable  frame  of  mmd. 
When  we  observe  a  fervour,  called  religious,  in  men 
whose  general  character  expresses  little  refinement  and 
elevation,  and  whose  piety  seems  at  war  with  reason, 
we  pay  it  little  respect  We  honour  religion  too  much 
to  give  its  sacred  name  to  a  feverish,  forced,  fluctuating 
zeal,  which  has  little  power  over  the  life. 

Another  important  branch  of  virtue,  we  believe  to  be 
love  to  Christ.  The  greatness  of  the  work  of  Jesus,  the 
spirit  with  which  he  executed  it,  and  the  sufferings  which 
he  bore  for  our  salvation,  we  feel  to  be  strong  daims  on 
our  gratitude  and  veneration.  We  see  in  nature  no 
beauty  to  be  compared  with  the  loveliness  of  his  char* 
acter,  nor  do  we  find  on  earth  a  benefactor  to  whom 
we  owe  an  equal  debt.  We  read  his  history  with 
delight,  and  learn  from  it  the  perfection  of  our  nature. 
We  are  particularly  touched  by  his  death,  which  was 
endured  for  our  redemption,  and  by  that  strength  of 
charity,  which  triumphed  over  his  pains.  His  resur- 
rection is  the  foundation  of  our  hope  of  immortality. 
His  intercession  gives  us  boldness  to  draw  nigh  to  the 
throne  of  grace,  and  we  look  up  to  heaven  with  new 
desire,  when  we  think,  that  if  we  follow  him  here,  we 
shall  there  see  his  benignant  countenance  and  enjoy  his 
friendship  for  ever. 

I  need  not  express  to  you  our  views  on  the  subject 
of  the  benevolent  virtues.  We  attach  such  importance 
to  these,  that  we  are  sometimes  reproached  with  exalU 
ing  them  above  piety.  We  regard  the  spirit  of  love, 
charity,  meekness,  foi^veness,  liberality,  and  benefi- 
eence,  as  the  badge  and  distinction  of  Christians,  as  the 
brightest  image  we  can  bear  of  God,  as  the  best  proof 
of  piety.  On  this  subject,  I  need  not,  and  cannot  en- 
large; but  there  is  one  branch  of  beneyolence,  which  I 
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atght  not  to  paw  over  in  silence,  because  we  think  that 
«e  cooceive  of  it  more  highly  and  justly  than  many  of 
oor  brethren.  I  refer  to  the  duty  of  candour,  charitable 
judgment,  especially  towards  those  who  differ  in  reli- 
gious opinion.  We  think,  that  in  nothing  haye  Chris- 
tians so  widely  departed  from  their  religion,  as  in  this 
particular.  We  read  with  astonishment  and  horror,  the 
history  of  the  church;  and  sometimes  when  we  look 
\nxk  on  the  fires  of  persecution,  and  on  the  zeal  of 
Christians,  in  building  up  walls  of  separation,  and  in 
giving  up  one  another  to  perdition,  we  feel  as  if  we 
were  reading  the  records  of  an  infernal,  rather  than 
a  heavenly  kingdom.  An  enemy  to  every  religion,  if 
asked  to  describe  a  Christian,  would,  with  some  show 
of  reason,  depict  him  as  an  idolater  of  his  own  distin- 
guishing opinions,  covered  with  badges  of  party,  shutting 
his  eyes  on  the  virtues  and  his  ears  on  the  aiguments  of 
liig  opponents,  arrogating  all  excellence  to  his  own  sect 
gnd  all  saving  power  to  his  own  creed,  sheltering  under 
the  name  of  pious  zeal  the  love  of  domination,  the  con- 
eeit  of  infallibility,  and  the  spirit  of  intolerance,  and 
trampling  on  men's  rights  under  the  pretence  of  saving 
their  souls. 

We  can  hardly  conceive  of  a  plainer  obligation  on 
beings  of  our  frail  and  fallible  nature,  who  are  instructed 
in  the  duty  of  candid  judgment,  than  to  abstain  from 
eondemning  men  of  apparent  conscientiousness  and  siiH 
eerityi  who  are  chargeable  with  no  crime  but  that  of 
Offering  from  us  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptnres, 
^d  di&ring,  too,  on  topics  of  great  and  acknowledged 
^^liscurity.  We  are  astonished  at  the  hardihood  of  those, 
who,  with  Christ's  warnings  sounding  in  their  ears,  take 
011  them  the  responsibility  of  making  creeds  for  his 
^uroh,  and  cast  out  professors  of  virtuous  lives  for  ima- 
l^lMpd  errors,  for  the  guilt  of  thinking  for  themselves. 
Yf^  know  that  zeal  for  truth,  is  the  cover  for  this  usur- 

Cl^  of  Christ's  prerogative;  but  we  think  that  zeal 
f  truth,  as  it  is  called,  is  very  suspicious,  except  in 
■1^  whose  capacities  and  advantages,  whose  patient 
ju^^^^tation,  and  whose  improvements  in  humiUty, 
j^fTi  and  candour,  give  them  a  right  to  hope,  that 
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their  -views  are  more  jost  than  those  of  their  nejghboofs. 
Much  of  what  passes  for  a  zeal  for  truth,  we  look  upon 
with  little  respect,  for  it  often  appears  to  thrive  moft 
luxuriantly  where  other  virtues  shoot  up  thinly  and 
feebly;  and  we  have  no  gratitude  for  those  reformen, 
who  would  force  upon  us  a  doctrine,  which  has  not 
sweetened  their  own  tempers,  or  made  them  better  men 
than  their  neighbours. 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  much  of  the  difficulties 
attending  religious  inquiries;  difficulties  springing  from 
the  slow  developement  of  our  minds,  from  the  power  of 
early  impressions,  from  the  state  of  society,  from  human 
authority,  from  the  general  neglect  of  the  reasoning 
powers,  from  the  want  of  just  principles  of  criticbm  and 
of  important  helps  in  interpreting  Scripture,  and  from 
various  other  causes.  We  find,  that  on  no  subject  have 
men,  and  even  good  men,  engrafted  so  many  stranoe 
conceits,  wild  theories,  and  fictions  of  fancy,  as  on  reli* 
gion;  and  remembering,  as  we  do,  that  we  ourselves  are 
sharers  of  the  common  frailty,  we  dare  not  assume  in* 
fallibility  in  the  treatment  of  our  fellow-Christians,  or 
encourage  in  common  Christians,  who  have  littie  time 
for  investigation,  the  habit  of  denouncing  and  contemi^ 
iDg  other  denominations,  perhaps  more  enlightened  and 
virtuous  than  their  own.  Charity,  forbearance,  a  de- 
light in  the  virtues  of  different  sects,  a  backwardness  to 
censure  and  condemn,  these  are  virtues,  which,  however 
poorly  practised  by  us,  we  admire  and  recommend,  and 
we  would  rather  join  ourselves  to  the  church  in  which 
they  abound,  than  to  any  other  communion,  however 
elated  with  the  belief  of  its  own  orthodoxy,  however 
strict  in  guarding  its  creed,  however  burning  with  zeal 
against  imagined  error. 

I  have  thus  given  the  distinguishing  views  of  those 
Christians  in  whose  names  I  have  spoken.  We  have 
embraced  this  system,  not  hastily  or  lightiy,  but  after 
much  deliberation,  and  we  hold  it  fast,  not  merely  be- 
cause we  believe  it  to  be  true,  but  because  we  regard  it 
as  purifying  truth,  as  a  doctrine  according  to  godliness, 
as  able  to  **  work  midbtily"  and  to  "  bring  forth  fruit''  in 
them  who  believe.    That  we  wish  to  spread  it,  we  have 
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no  desire  to  conceal;  but  we  think,  that  we  wieh  its 
difibsion,  becauie  we  regard  it  as  more  friendly  to  prac- 
tical piety  and  pure  morals,  than  the  opposite  doctrines, 
because  it  gives  clearer  and  nobler  views  of  duty,  and 
stronger  motives  to  its  performance,  because  it  recom- 
men£  religion  at  once  to  the  understanding  and  the 
heart,  because  it  asserts  the  lovely  and  venerable  attri- 
butes of  God,  because  it  tends  to  restore  the  benevolent 
spirit  of  Jesus  to  his  divided  and  afflicted  church,  and 
because  it  cuts  off  every  hope  of  God's  favour,  except 
that  which  springs  from  practical  conformity  to  the  Ine 
and  precepts  of  Christ.  We  see  nothing  in  our  views 
to  give  offence,  save  their  purity,  and  it  is  their  purity, 
which  makes  us  seek  and  hope  their  extension  through 
the  world. 

My  friend  and  brother; — You  are  this  day  to  take 
upon  you  important  duties;  to  be  clothed  with  an  office, 
which  the  Son  of  God  djd>not  disdain;  to  devote  your- 
self to  that  religion,  which  the  most  hallowed  lips  have 
preached,  and  the  most  precious  blood  sealed.  We 
trust  that  you  will  bring  to  this  work  a  willing  mind,  a 
firm  purpose,  a  raartyi^s  spirit,  a  readiness  to  toil  and 
aaSer  for  the  truth,  a  devotion  of  your  best  powers  to 
the  interests  of  piety  and  virtue.  I  have  spoken  of  the 
doctrines,  which  you  will  probably  preach;  but  I  do  not 
mean,  that  you  dre  to  give  yourself  to  controversy.  You 
will  remember,  that  good  practice  is  the  end  of  preadi- 
ing,  and  will  labour  to  make  your  people  holy  livers, 
rather  than  skilful  disputants.  Be  careful,  lest  the  desire 
of  defending  what  you  deem  truth,  and  of  repelling  re- 
proach and  misrepresentation,  turn  you  aside  from  your 
great  business,  which  is  to  fix  in  men's  minds,  a  living 
conviction  of  the  obligation,  sublimity,  and  happiness  of 
Christian  virtue.  The  best  way  to  vindicate  your  sen- 
timents, is  to  show,  in  your  preaching  and  life,  their  in- 
timate connexion  with  Christian  morals,  with  a  high  and 
delicate  sense  of  duty,  with  candour  towards  your  op- 
posers,  with  inflexible  integrity,  and  with  an  habitual 
reverence  for  God.  If  any  light  can  pierce  and  scatter 
the  clouds  of  prejudice,  it  is  that  of  a  pure  example. 
My  brother,  may  your  life  preach  more  loudly  than 
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your  lips.  Be  to  this  {Mople  a  pattern  of  all  cood  woriu, 
and  maj  your  iostructions  denve  authority  from  a  well- 
grounded  belief  in  your  hearers,  that  you  speak  from  the 
heart,  that  you  preach  from  experience,  tnat  the  truth 
which  you  dispense  has  wrought  powerftiUy  in  your  own 
heart,  that  God,  and  Jesus,  and  heaven  are  not  merely 
words  on  your  lips,  but  most  affecting  reaUties  to  your 
mind,  and  springs  of  hope  and  consolation,  and  strength, 
in  all  your  trials.  Thus  labouriog,  may  you  reap  abun- 
dantly, and  have  a  testimony  of  your  mithiulness,  not 
only  in  your  own  conscience,  but  in  the  esteem,  lore, 
virtues,  and  improvemeDts  of  your  people. 

To  ail  who  hear  me,  I  would  say,  with  the  Apostle, 
Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.  Do  not, 
brethren,  shrink  from  the  duty  of  searching  God's  Word 
for  yourselves,  through  fear  of  human  censure  and  de- 
nunciation. Do  not  think  that  you  may  innocently 
follow  the  opinions  which  prevail  around  you,  without 
investigation,  on  the  ground,  that  Christianity  is  now 
so  purified  from  errors,  as  to  need  no  laborious  research. 
There  is  much  reason  to  believe,  that  Christianity  is  at 
this  moment  dishonoured  by  gross  and  cherished  cor- 
ruptions. If  you  remember  the  darkness  which  hnug 
over  the  Gospel  for  ages;  if  you  consider  the  impure 
union,  which  still  subsists  in  almost  every  Christian 
country,  between  the  church  and  the  state,  and  which 
enlists  men's  selfishness  and  ambition  on  the  side  of 
established  error;  if  you  recollect  in  what  degree  the 
spirit  of  intolerance  has  checked  free  inquiry,  not  only 
before,  but  since  the  Reformation; — ^you  will  see,  that 
Christianity  cannot  have  freed  itself  from  all  the  human 
inventions,  which  dbfigured  it  under  the  Papal  tyranny. 
No.  Much  stubble  is  yet  to  be  burned;  much  rubbish 
to  be  removed;  many  gaudy  decorations,  which  a  false 
taste  has  hung  around  Christianity,  must  be  swept  away; 
and  the  earth-born  fogs,  which  have  long  shrouded  it, 
must  be  scattered,  before  this  divine  fabric  will  rise 
before  us  in  its  native  and  awful  majesty,  in  its  har- 
monious proportions,  in  its  mild  and  celestial  splendours. 
This  glorious  reformation  in  the  church,  we  hope,  under 
God's  blessing,  from  the  progress  of  the  human  intellect. 
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^\,  ftriM^  progresB  of  sodety,  from  the  coiueqiient 
i&^v^    ^  M^ttdice  and  bigotiy,  and,  though  last  not 
;'^'..  "^^  ^ subyersion  of  bnman  authority  in  matten 
\'^'i^Uf>ii.  ttom  the  fall  of  those  hierarchies,  and  other 
; '  .^   {^Uutions,  bjr  which  the  minds  of  indiyiduak 
^iH<««ied  under  the  weight  of  numbers,  and  a  Papii 
'.  ^u«QM  is  perpetuated  in  file  Protestant  church.    Oar 
^uM^  prayer  to  God  is,  that  he  will  oyertum,  and 
v^aUahi,  and  oyeitum  the  strongholds  of  spiritual  usor- 
'^viUN^  untU  HE  shall  come,  whose  right  it  is  to  rule  the 
aluik  of  men;  that  the  conspiracy  of  ages  against  the 
libofly  of  Christians,  may  be  brought  to  an  end;  that 
iW  servile  assent,  so  long  yielded  to  human  creeds, 
u^Y  give  place  to  honest  and  devout  inquiry  into  the 
sipnptures;   and  that  Christianity,  thus  punfied  from 
orcor,  may  put  forth  its  almighty  energy,  and  prove 
ilielf,  by  its  ennobling  influence  on  the  mind,  to  be  in- 
deed '*  the  power  of  God  anto  salvation." 


DISCOURSE 

ON  TBB 

EVIDENCES  OF  REVEALED  RELIGION, 

Deliyered  before  the  Uhivemity  in  Cambbidox,  «t  the 
DuoLEiAN  Lbctctbe,  14th  March,  1821. 


**  The  same  came  to  Jesus  by  night,  and  said  unto  him,  RablM» 
we  know  that  thou  art  a  teaq^er  come  from  God :  for  no 
man  can  do  these  miracles  that  thou  doest,  except  God  be 
with  him." — John  iii.  2.' 

The  evidences  of  Tevealed  religion  are  the  subject  of 
this  lecture,  a  subject  of  great  extent,  as  well  as  of  yatt 
importance.  In  discussing  it,  an  immense  Yariety  of 
learning  has  been  employed,  and  all  the  powers  or  the 
intellect  been  called  forth.  History,  metaphysics,  ancient 
learning,  criticism,  ethical  science,  and  the  science  of 
human  nature,  have  been  summoned  to  the  controversy, 
and  have  brought  important  contributions  to  the  Chris* 
tian  cause.  To  condense  into  one  discourse  what  scho- 
lars and  great  men  have  written  on  this  point,  is  impos- 
sible, even  if  it  were  desirable;  and  I  nave  stated  the 
extent  of  speculation  into  which  our  subject  has  led,  not 
because  I  propose  to  give  an  abstract  of  others'  labours, 
but  because  1  wish  you  to  understand,  that  the  topic  is 
one  not  easily  despatched,  and  because  I  would  invite 
you  to  follow  me  in  a  discussion,  which  will  require 
concentrated  and  continued  attention.  A  subject  more 
worthy  of  attention,  than  the  claims  of  that  relifi^n 
which  was  impressed  on  our  childhood,  and  which  is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  only  firm  foundation  of  the 
hope  of  iipmortality,  cannot  be  presented;  and  our  minda 
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nrast  want  the  ordinary  seriousness  of  homan  natnre,  if 
it  cannot  arrest  us. 

That  Christianity  has  been  opposed,  is  a  fact,  implied 
in  the  establishment  of  this  lecture.  That  it  has  had 
adversaries  of  no  mean  intellect,  you  know.  I  propose 
in  this  discourse  to  make  some  remarks  on  what  seems 
to  me  the  great  otgection  to  Christianity,  on  the  general 
principle  on  which  its  eyidenees  rest,  and  on  some  of 
Its  particular  evidences. 

The  great  objection  to  Christianity,  the  only  one 
which  has  much  influence  at  the  present  day,  meets  us 
at  the  very  threshold.  We  cannot,  if  we  wonld,  evade 
it,  for  it  is  founded  on  a  primary  and  essential  attribute 
of  this  religion.  The  objection  is  oftener  felt  than  ex- 
pressed, and  amounts  to  this, — that  miracles  are  incred- 
ible, and  that  the  supernatural  character  of  an  alleged 
fact  is  proof  enough  of  its  fidsehood.  So  strong  is  this 
propensity  to  doubt  of  departures  from  the  order  of  na- 
ture, that  there  are  sincere  Christians,  who  incline  to 
rest  their  religion  wholly  on  its  hitemal  evidence,  and  to 
overiook  the  outward  extraordinary  interposition  of  Gk>d, 
by  which  it  was  at  first  established.  But  the  difficidly 
cannot  in  this  way  be  evaded;  for  Christianity  is  not 
only  con&med  bv  miracles,  but  is  in  itself,  in  iU  verv 
essence,  a  miraculous  religion.  It  is  not  a  system  whica 
the  human  mind  might  have  gathered,  in  the  ordinary 
exercise  of  its  powers,  from  the  ordinary  course  of  nature. 
Its  doctrines,  especially  those  which  relate  to  its  founder, 
elaim  for  it  the  distinction  of  being  a  supernatural  pro- 
viMon  for  the  recovery  of  the  human  race.  So  that  the 
olgection  which  I  have  stated  still  presses  upon  us,  and, 
if  it  be  well  grounded,  it  is  fatal  to  Christianity. 

It  is  proper  then  to  begin  the  discusuon,  with  inqoir* 
ingp,  whence  the  disposition  to  discredit  miracles  springs, 
and  how  far  it  is  rational.  A  preliminary  remark  of 
some  importance  is,  that  this  disposition  is  not  a  neces- 
sary part  or  principle  of  our  mental  constituUon,  like 
the  disposition  to  trace  effects  to  adequate  causes.  We 
are  indeed  so  framed,  as  to  expect  a  continuance  of 
that  order  of  nature  which  we  have  uniformly  experi- 
enced; but  not  so  framed  as  to  revolt  at  alleged  viokr 
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tioBs  of  that  order,  and  to  account  them  impoiiUile  or 
absurd.  On  the  contrary,  men  at  large  discover  a  itroi^ 
and  incurable  propenwty  to  believe  in  miracles.  Almost 
an  histories,  until  within  the  two  last  ceiitvieB»  npoitad 
seriously  supernatural  facts.  Scepticism,  as  to  miracles, 
is  comparatively  a  new  thing,  if  we  except  the  epicurean 
or  atheistical  sect  among  the  ancients;  and  so  far  from 
being  founded  in  human  nature,  it  is  resisted  by  an 
almost  infinite  preponderance  of  belief  on  the  other  side. 
Whence,  then,  nas  this  scepticism  sprui^?  It  may 
be  explained  by  two  principal  causes.  1.  It  is  now  an 
acknowledged  fact,  among  enlightened  men,  that  in  past 
times  and  in  our  own,  a  strong  disposition  has  existed 
and  still  exists  to  admit  miracles  without  examination. 
Human  credulity  is  found  to  have  devoured  nothing 
more  eagerly  than  reports  of  prodigies.  Now  it  is 
argued,  that  we  discover  here  a  principle  of  human  na- 
ture, namely,  the  love  of  the  supernatural  and  marvellous, 
which  accounts  sufficiently  for  the  belief  of  miracles, 
wherever  we  find  it;  and  that  it  is,  consequently,  un- 
necessary and  unphilosophical  to  seek  for  other  causes, 
and  especially  to  admit  that  most  improbable  one,  the 
actual  existence  of  miracles.  This  sweeping  conclusion 
is  a  specimen  of  that  rash  habit  of  generalising,  which 
rather  distinguishes  our  times,  and  shows  that  philoso- 
phical reasoning  has  made  fewer  advances  than  we  are 
apt  to  boast.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  principle  of  cre- 
dulity as  to  prodigies  in  a  considerable  part  of  society, 
a  disposition  to  believe  without  due  scrutiny.  But  this 
principle,  like  every  other  in  our  nature,  has  its  limits; 
acts  according  to  fixed  laws;  is  not  omnipotent;  cannot 
make  the  eyes  see,  and  the  ears  hear,  and  the  under- 
standing credit  delusions,  under  all  imaginable  circum- 
stances; but  requires  the  concurrence  of  various  circum- 
stances and  of  other  principles  of  our  nature  in  order 
to  its  operation.  For  example,  the  belief  of  spectral 
appearances  has  been  very  common;  but  under  what 
circumstances  and  in  what  state  of  mind  has  it  occurred? 
Do  men  see  ghosts  in  broad  da^,  and  amidst  cheerfii) 
society?  Or,  in  solitary  places;  in  grave-yards;  in  twi* 
lights  or  mists,  where  outward  objects  are  so  undefined. 
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as  easily  to  take  a  fonn  from  imagination;  and  in  other 
circumstances  favourable  to  terror,  and  associated  with 
the  delusion  in  question?  The  principle  of  credulity  is 
as  regular  in  its  operation,  as  any  other  principle  of  the 
mind;  and  is  so  dependent  on  circumstances  and  so  re* 
strained  and  checked  by  other  parts  of  human  nature, 
that  sometimes  the  most  obstinate  incredulity  is  found 
in  that  very  class  of  people,  whose  easy  belief  on  other 
occasions  moves  our  contempt.  It  is  well  known,  for 
example,  that  the  efficacy  of  the  vaccine  inoculation 
has  been  encountered  with  much  more  unyielding  scep- 
ticism among  the  vulgar,  than  among  the  improved;  and 
in  general,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  the  credulity  of  the 
ignorant  operates  under  the  control  of  their  strongest 
passions  and  impressions,  and  that  no  class  of  society 
yield  a  slower  assent  to  positions,  which  manifestly  sub- 
vert their  old  modes  of  thinking  and  most  settled  preju- 
dices. It  is,  then,  very  unphilosophical  to  assume  this 
principle  as  an  explanation  of  all  miracles  whatever. 
I  grant,  that  the  fact  that  accounts  of  supernatural 
agency  so  generally  prove  false,  is  a  reason  for  looking 
upon  them  with  peculiar  distrust.  Miracles  ought  on 
tnis  account  to  be  sifted  more  than  common  facts.  Bujt 
if  we  find,  that  a  belief  in  a  series  of  supernatural  works, 
has  occurred  under  circumstances  very  difiPerent  from 
those  under  which  false  prodigies  have  been  received, 
under  circumstances  most  unfavourable  to  the  operation 
of  credulity;  then  this  belief  cannot  be  resolved  into  the 
common  causes,  which  have  blinded  men  in  regard  to 
supernatural  agency.  We  must  look  for  other  causes, 
and  if  none  can  be  found  but  the  actual  existence  of  the 
miracles,  then  true  philosophy  binds  us  to  believe  them. 
I  close  this  head  with  observing,  that  the  propensity  of 
men  to  believe  in  what  b  strange  and  miraculous,  though 
a  presumption  against  particular  miracles,  is  not  a  pre- 
sumption against  miracles  universally,  but  Yather  the 
reverse;  for  great  principles  of  human  nature  have 
generally  a  foundation  in  truth,  and  one  explanation  of 
this  propensity  so  common  to  mankind  is  obviously  this, 
that  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  human  race,  miraculous 
interpositions,  suited  to  man's  infant  state,  were  not  un* 
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common,  and,  being  the  most  striking  facts  of  human 
history,  they  spread  through  all  future  times  a  belief 
and  expectation  of  miracles. 

I  proceed  now  to  the  second  cause  of  the  scepticism 
in  regard  to  supernatural  agency,  vrhich  has  grown  up, 
especially  among  the  more  improved,  in  later  times. 
These  later  times  are  distinguished,  as  you  well  know, 
by  successful  researches  into  nature;  and  the  discov- 
eries of  science  have  continually  added  strength  to  that 
great  principle,  that  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  are 
regulated  by  general  and  permanent  laws,  or  that  the 
Author  of  the  universe  exerts  his  power  according  to 
an  established  order.  Nature,  the  more  it  is  explored, 
is  found  to  be  uniform.  We  observe  an  unbroken  suc- 
cession of  causes  and  effects.  Many  phenomena,  once 
denominated  irregular,  and  ascribed  to  supernatural 
agency,  are  found  to  be  connected  with  preceding  cir- 
cumstances, as  regularly  as  the  most  common  events. 
The  comet,  we  learn,  observes  the  same  attraction,  as 
the  sun  and  planets.  When  a  new  phenomenon  now 
occurs,  no  one  thinks  it  miraculous,  but  believes,  that 
when  better  understood,  it  may  be  reduced  to  laws 
already  known,  or  is  an  example  of  a  law  not  yet  in- 
vestigated. 

Now  this  increasing  acquaintance  with  the  uniform- 
ity of  nature  begets  a  distrust  of  alleged  violations  of  it, 
and  a  rational  distrust  too;  for,  while  many  causes  of 
mistake  in  regard  to  alleged  miracles  may  be  assigned, 
there  is  but  one  adequate  cause  of  real  miracles,  that  is, 
the  power  of  God;  and  the  regularity  of  nature  forms  a 
strong  presumption  against  the  miraculous  exertion  of 
this  power,  except  in  extraordinary  circumstances,  and 
for  extraordinary  purposes,  to  wnich  the  established 
laws  of  the  creation  are  not  competent.  But  the  ob- 
servation cf  the  uniformity  of  nature,  produces  in  mul- 
titudes, not  merely  this  rational  distrust  of  alleged  viola- 
tions of  it,  but  a  secret  feeling,  as  if  such  violations  were 
impossible.  That  attention  to  the  powers  of  nature, 
which  is  implied  in  scientific  research,  tends  to  weaken 
the  practical  conviction  of  a  higher  power;  and  the  laws 
of  the  creation,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  the  modes 
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of  DiYine  operation,  come  insensibly  to  be  considered 
as  fetters  on  his  agencj^  as  too  sacred  to  be  suspended 
even  b^  their  Author.  This  secret  feeling,  essentially 
atheistical,  aud  at  war  with  all  sound  philosophy,  is  the 
chief  foundation  of  that  scepticism,  which  prevails  in 
regard  to  miraculous  agency,  and  deserres  oar  particu- 
lar consideration. 

To  a  man  whose  belief  in  God  is  strong  and  practi- 
cal, a  miracle  wiU  appear  as  possible  as  any  other  efitMst, 
as  the  most  common  event  in  life;  and  the  argument 
against  miracles,  drawn  from  the  uniformitv  of  nature, 
will  weigh  with  him,  only  as  far  as  this  uniformity  is  a 
pledge  and  proof  of  the  Creator's  disposition  to  accom- 
plish his  purposes  by  a  fized  order  or  mode  of  operation. 
Now  it  is  neely  granted,  that  the  Creators  regfurd  or 
attachment  to  such  an  order  may  be  inferred  from  the 
steadiness  with  which  he  observes  it;  and  a  .strong  pie- 
sumption  lies  against  any  violation  of  it  on  slight  occa- 
sions, or  for  purposes  to  which  the  established  laws  of 
nature  are  aoequate.  But  this  is  the  utmost  which  the 
order  of  nature  authorises  us  to  infer  respecting  its 
Author.  It  forms  no  presumption  against  miracles  uni- 
versally, in  all  imaginable  cases;  but  may  even  furnish 
a  presumption  in  their  favour. 

We  are  never  to  forget,  that  God's  adherence  to  the 
order  of  the  universe  is  not  necessary  and  mechanical, 
but  intelligent  and  voluntary.  He  adheres  to  it  not 
for  its  own  sake,  or  because  it  has  a  sacredness  which 
compels  him  to  respect  it,  but  because  it  is  most  suited 
to  accomplish  his  purposes.  It  is  a  means,  and  not  an 
end;  and  like  all  other  means,  must  give  way  when  the 
end  can  best  be  promoted  Without  it.  It  is  the  mark  of 
a  weak  mind,  to  make  an  idol  of  order  and  method;  to 
cling  to  established  forms  of  business,  when  they  clog 
instead  of  advancing  it.  If  then  the  great  purposes  <n 
the  universe  can  best  be  accomplished  by  departing  from 
its  established  laws,  these  laws  will  undoubtedly  be 
suspended;  and  though  broken  in  the  letter,  they  will 
be  observed  in  their  soirit,  for  the  ends  for  which  they 
were  first  instituted  will  be  advanced  by  their  violation. 
Now  the  question  arises,  for  what  purposes  were  nature 
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$aA  il8<>Tder  tppomted?  and  tkere  is  no  pt^samjptkm. 
in  sayingv  that  tbe  highest  of  these  is  the  impfovemedt 
of  iBtelhg«ift  beings.  Mind  {Jbj  which  we  mean  both 
moral  and  intelleetnal  powers)  is  God's  first  end.  The 
great  purpose  for  which  an  order  of  nature  is  fixed,  is 
plainly  the  formation  of  Mind.  In  a  creadon  without 
order,  where  events  would  follow  without  any  regidar 
succession,  it  is  obrions,  that  Mind  must  be  kept  in  pei^ 
petual  infency;  for  in  such  a  uniyerse,  there  could  be  no 
reasoning  from  effects  to  causes,  no  induction  to  establish 
general  truths,  no  adaptation  of  means  to  ends;  that  is, 
no  science  relating  to  God,  or  matter,  or  mind;  no  ac- 
tion; no  virtue.  The  great  purpose  of  God,  then,  I  re* 
peat  it,  in  establishing  the  order  of  nature,  is  to  form 
and  advance  the  mind;  and  if  the  case  should  occur, 
in  which  the  interests  of  the  mind  coidd  best  be  a^ 
▼anced  by  departing  from  this  order,  or  by  miracidoos 
agency,  then  tne  great  purpose  of  the  creation,  tbe  great 
end  of  its  laws  and  regularity,  would  demand  such  de- 
parture; and  miracles,  instead  of  waning  against,  would 
concur  with  nature. 

Now,  we  Christians  maintain,  that  such  a  case  has 
existed.  We  affirm,  that  when  Jesus  Christ  came  into 
the  world,  nature  had  failed  to  communicate  instructions 
to  men,  in  which,  as  intelligent  beings,  they  had  the 
deepest  concern,  and  on  which  the  full  developement 
of  taeir  highest  faculties  essentially  depended;  and  we 
affirm,  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  reuef  from  nature; 
so  that  an  exigence  had  occurred,  in  which  additional 
communications,  supernatural  lights,  might  rationally 
be  expected  from  the  Father  of  spirits.  Let  me  state 
two  particulars,  out  of  many,  in  wnich  men  needed  in- 
tellectual aids  not  given  by  nature.  I  refer  to  the  doo- 
teise  of  One  God  and  Father,  on  which  all  piety  rests; 
and  to  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  which  is  the  great 
spring  of  virtuous  effort.  Had  I  time  to  enlaige  on  the 
history  of  that  period,  I  might  show  you  under  what 
heaps  of  rubbish  and  superstition  these  doctrines  were 
boned.  But  I  should  repeat  only  what  foa  know  fiir 
miliarly.  The  works  of^  asdetit  genius,  which  form 
your  studies,  cany  on  their  front  the  brand  of  polythe- 
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ism,  and  of  debasing  error  on  subjects  of  the  first  and 
deepest  concern,  it  is  more  important  to  observe,  that 
the  venr  uoiformity  of  nature  had  some  tendencv  to  ob» 
scure  the  doctrines  which  I  have  named,  or  at  least  to 
impair  their  practical  power,  so  that  a  departure  from 
this  uniformity  was  needed  to  fasten  them  on  men's 
minds. 

That  a  fixed  order  of  nature,  though  a  proof  of  the 
One  God  to  reflecting  and  enlaiged  unaerstandings, 
has  yet  a  tendency  to  hide  him  from  men  in  general, 
will  appear,  if  we  consider  first,  that,  as  the  human 
mind  is  constituted,  what  is  regular  and  of  constant 
occurrence,  excites  it  feebly;  and  benefits  flowing  to  it 
through  fixed,  unchanging  laws,  seem  to  come  by  a  kind 
of  necessity,  and  are  apt  to  be  traced  up  to  natural  causes 
alone.  Accordingly,  religious  convictions  and  feelings, 
even  in  the  present  advanced  condition  of  society,  are 
excited,  not  so  much  by  the  ordinary  course  of  God's 
providence,  as  by  sudden,  unexpected  events,  which 
rouse  and  startle  the  mind,  and  speak  of  a  power  higher 
than  nature. — There  is  another  way,  in  which  a  fixed 
order  of  nature  seems  unfavourable  to  just  impressions 
respecting  its  Author.  It  discovers  to  us  in  the  Creator, 
a  regard  to  general  good  rather  than  an  afiection  to  in- 
dividuals. The  laws  of  nature,  operating^  as  they  do, 
with  an  inflexible  steadiness,  never  varying  to  meet  the 
cases  and  wants  of  individuals,  and  inflicting  much  pri« 
vate  sufiering  in  their  stem  administration  for  the  gen- 
eral weal,  give  the  idea  of  a  distant,  reserved  sovereign, 
much  more  than  of  a  tender  parent;  and  yet  this  last 
view  of  God  is  the  only  effectual  security  from  super- 
stition and  idolatry.  Nature  then,  we  fear,  would  not 
have  brought  back  the  world  to  its  Creator. — And  as  to 
the  doctrine  of  Immortality,  the  order  of  the  natural 
world  had  little  tendency  to  teach  this,  at  least  with 
clearness  and  energy.  I'hc  natural  world  contains  no 
provisions  or  arrangements  for  reviving  the  dead.  The 
sun  and  the  rain,  which  cover  the  tomb  with  verdure, 
send  no  vital  influences  to  the  mouldering  body.  The 
researches  of  science  detect  no  secret  processes  for  re- 
storing the  lost  powers  of  life.    If  man  is  to  live  again. 
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he  18  not  to  Hye  through  any  known  laws  of  natore,  but 
by  a  power  higher  than  nature;  and  how,  then,  can  w« 
be  assared  of  this  truth,  but  by  a  manifestation  of  this 
power,  that  is,  by  miraculous  agency  confirming  a  ib* 
tare  life? 

I  have  laboured  in  these  remarks  to  show,  that  the 
uniformity  of  nature  is  no  presumption  against  miracn- 
Ions  agency,  when  employed  in  confirmation  of  snch  a 
religion  as  Christianity.  Nature,  on  the  contrary,  for- 
nishes  a  presumption  in  its  fayour.  Nature  clearly 
shows  to  us  a  Power  above  itself,  so  that  it  proves  miraF 
cles  to  be  possible.  Nature  reveals  purposes  and  attrip 
botes  in  its  Author,  with  which  Christianity  remarkable 
agrees.  Nature,  too,  has  deficiencies,  whicn  show  that  it 
was  not  intended  by  its  Author  to  be  bis  whole  method 
of  instructing  mankind;  and  in  this  way  it  gives  great 
confirmation  to  Christianity,  which  meets  its  wants,  sup- 
plies its  chasms,  explains  its  mysteries,  and  lightens  its 
heart^oppressing  cares  and  sorrows. 

Before  quitting  the  general  consideration  of  miracles, 
I  ought  to  take  some  notice  of  Hume*s  celebrated  aiffu* 
ment  on  this  subject;  not  that  it  merits  the  attention 
which  it  has  received,  but  because  it  is  specious,  and  has 
derived  weight  from  the  name  of  its  author.  The  aigu» 
ment  is  briefly  this, — *'  that  belief  is  founded  upon  and 
regulated  by  experience.  Now  we  often  experience 
testimony  to  be  false,  but  never  witness  a  departure 
from  the  order  of  nature.  That  men  may  deceive  as 
when  they  testify  to  miracle^,  is  therefore  more  ao 
cordant  with  experience,  than  that  nature  should  be 
irregular;  and  hence  there  is  a  balance  of  proof  against 
miracles,  a  presumption  so  strong  as  to  outweigh  the 
strongest  testimony.**  The  usual  replies  to  this  argument 
I  have  not  time  to  repeat.  Dr.  Campbell's  work,  which 
is  accessible  to  all,  will  show  you,  that  it  rests  on  an 
equivocal  use  of  terms,  and  will  furnish  you  with  many 
fine  remarks  on  testimony  and  on  the  conditions  or 
qualities  which  give  it  validity.  I  will  only  add  a  few 
remarks  which  seem  to  me  worthy  of  attention. 

1.  This  argument  affirms,  that  the  credibility  of  facts 
or  statements  is  to  be  decided  by  their  accordance  with 
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tho  esteblifllied  order  of  natore,  and  by  tbos  Btandaxd 
only.  Now,  if  natare  comprehended  all  existences  and 
•11  powers,  this  posidon  migbt  be  admitted.  Bat  if 
there  is  a  Being  higher  than  nature,  the  origin  of  all  its 
powers  and  motions,  and  whose  character  falls  nnder 
cor  notice  and  experience  as  truly  as  the  creation,  then 
there  is  an  ad<Utional  standard  to  which  facts  and  state> 
ments  are  to  be  referred;  and  works  which  violate  na- 
tore's  order,  will  still  be  credible,  if  they  agree  with  the 
known  properties  and  attributes  of  its  author;  because 
for  such  woriLs  we  can  assign  an  adequate  cause  and 
sufficient  reasons,  and  these  are  the  qualities  and  con^ 
ditions  on  which  credibility  depends. 

2.  This  argument  of  fiume  proves  too  much,  and 
therefore  proves  nothing.  It  proves  too  much;  for  if  I 
9aa  to  reject  the  strongest  testimony  to  miracles,  because 
testimony  has  often  deceived  me,  whilst  nature's  order 
has  never  been  found  to  fail,  then  I  ought  to  reject  a 
miracle,  even  if  I  should  see  it  with  my  own  eyes,  and 
if  all  my  senses  should  attest  it;  for  all  my  senses  have 
sometimes  given  false  reports,  whilst  nature  has  never 
gone  astray;  and,  therefore,  be  the  circumstances  ever  so 
decisive  or  inconsistent  with  deception,  still  I  must  not 
beUeve  what  I  see,  and  hear,  and  touch,  what  ray  senses, 
exercised  according  to  the  most  deliberate  judgment, 
declare  to  be  true.  All  this  the  argument  requires;  and 
it  proves  too  much;  for  disbelief,  in  the  case  supposed, 
is  out  of  our  power,  and  is  instinctively  pronounced 
absurd;  and  what  is  more,  it  would  subvert  that  very 
order  of  nature  on  which  the  aigument  rests;  for  this 
order  of  natwe  is  learned  only  by  the  exercise  of  my 
senses  and  judgment,  and  if  these  foil  me,  in  the  most 
unexceptionable  circumstances,  then  their  testlraony  to 
nature  is  of  little  worth. 

Once  more;  this  aigument  is  buik  on  an  ignoranee 
of  the  nature  of  testimony.  Testimony,  we  are  told, 
cannot  prove  a  miracle.  Now  the  truth  is,  that  testi- 
mony, of  itself  and  immediately,  proves  no  fact  what* 
ever,  not  even  the  most  common.  Testimony  can  do 
nothing  moro  than  show  us  the  state  of  another's  mind 
in  regud  to  a  given  fact.  It  can  only  show  us,  tiiat  the 
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testifier  has  a  belief,  a  oonvictkm,  that  a  certain  pfa»> 
Bomenon  or  event  has  occurred.  Here  testidiony  itope; 
and  the  reality  of  the  erent  is  to  be  jadged  altoffetner 
from  the  nature  and  degree  of  tbii  conviction,  and  iVom 
the  cireumstanceB  under  which  it  existi.  Thii  convi^ 
tion  is  an  effect,  which  miwt  have  a  cause,  and  needs 
to  be  explained;  and  if  no  cause  can  be  found  but  ^ 
leal  occurrence  of  the  event,  then  this  occurrence  is 
admitted  as  true.  Such  is  the  extent  of  testimony.  Now 
a  man,  who  affirms  a  miraculous  phenomenon  or  event, 
may  give  us  just  as  decisive  proofs,  by  his  character 
ana  conduct,  of  the  strength  and  depth  of  his  conviction, 
as  if  he  were  affirming  a  common  occurrence.  Testis 
mony  then  does  just  as  much  in  the  case  of  miracles,  as 
of  common  events;  that  is,  it  discloses  to  us  the  convie*- 
tion  of  another's  mind.  Now  this  conviction  in  the  case 
of  miracles  requires  a  cause,  an  explanation,  as  much 
as  in  every  other;  and  if  the  circumstances  be  such, 
that  it  could  not  have  sprung  up  and  been  established 
but  by  the  reality  of  the  alleged  miracle,  then  that  great 
and  fundamental  principle  of  human  belief,  namely, 
that  every  effect  must  have  a  cause,  compels  us  to  admit 
die  miracle. 

It  may  be  observed  of  Hume  and  of  other  philoeo* 

erical  opposers  of  our  religion,  that  they  are  much  more 
dined  to  aigue  against  miracles  in  general,  than 
against  the  particular  miracles  on  which  Christianity 
rests.  And  the  reason  is  obvious.  Miracles,  when 
considered  in  a  general,  abstract  manner,  that  is,  when 
divested  of  all  circumstances,  and  supposed  to  occur  as 
dbconnected  fects,  to  stand  alone  in  nistory,  to  have  no 
explanations  or  reasons  in  preceding  events,  and  no 
ianaence  on  those  which  follow,  are  indeed  open  to  great 
objection,  as  wanton  and  useless  violations  of  nature's 
order;  and  it  is  accordingly  against  miracles,  considered 
m  this  naked,  general  form,  that  the  arguments  of  inih- 
delity  are  chiefly  mved.  But  it  is  great  disingenuity 
to  class  under  this  head  the  miracles  of  Christianity. 
Thev  are  palpably  different.  The^  do  not  stand  aioae 
in  history;  but  are  most  intimately  incorporated  with  it 
Tiiey  ivere  demanded  by  the  state  of  toe  world  which 
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preceded  them,  smd  they  have  left  deep  traces  on  all 
subsequent  ages.  In  fact,  the  history  of  the  ¥:hole 
civilised  world,  since  their  alleged  occurrence,  has  been 
swayed  and  coloured  by  them,  and  is  wholly  inexpli- 
cable without  them.  Now,  such  miracles  are  not  to  be 
met  and  disposed  of  by  general  reasonings,  which  apply 
only  to  insulated,  unimportant,  uninfluential  prodigies. 

I  have  thus  considered  the  objections  to  miracles  in 
general;  and  I  would  close  this  head  with  observing, 
that  these  objections  will  lose  their  weight,  just  in 
proportion  as  we  strengthen  our  conviction  of  God's 
power  over  nature  and  of  his  paternal  interest  in  his 
creatures.  The  great  repugnance  to  the  belief  of  mi- 
raculous agency  is  founded  in  a  lurking  atheism,  which 
ascribes  supremacy  to  nature,  and  which,  whilst  it  pro- 
fesses to  believe  in  God,  questions  his  tender  concern 
for  the  improvement  of  men.  To  a  man  who  cherishes 
a  sense  of  God,  the  great  difficulty  is,  not  to  account 
for  miracles,  but  to  account  for  their  rare  occurrence. 
One  of  the  mysteries  of  the  universe  is  this,  that  its 
Author  retires  so  continually  behind  the  veil  of  his 
works,  that  the  great  and  good  Father  does  not  manifest 
himself  more  distinctly  to  his  creatures.  There  is  some- 
thing like  coldness  and  repulsiveness  in  instructing  us 
only  by  fixed,  inflexible  laws  of  nature.  The  intercourse 
of  God  with  Adam  and  the  patriarchs  suits  our  best 
conceptions  of  the  relation  which  he  bears  to  the  hu- 
man race,  and  ought  not  to  surprise  us  more,  than  the 
expression  of  a  human  parentis  tenderness  and  concern 
towards  his  oflspring. 

After  the  remarks  now  made  to  remove  the  objection 
to  revelation  in  general,  I  proceed  to  consider  the  evi- 
dences of  the  Christian  religion  in  particular;  and  these 
are  so  numerous,  that  should  I  attempt  to  compress  them 
into  the  short  space  which  now  remains,  I  colild  give 
but  a  syllabus,  a  dry  and  uninteresting  index.  It  will 
be  more  useful  to  state  to  you,  with  some  distinctness, 
the  general  principle  into  which  all  Christian  evidences 
may  be  resolved,  and  on  which  the  whole  religion  rests, 
and  then  to  illustrate  it  in  a  few  striking  particulars. 

All  the  evidences  of  Christianity  may  be  traced  to  this 
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great  principle, — ^that  every  effect  mast  hare  an  adeauate 
cause.  We  claim  for  our  religion  a  divine  original,  be* 
cause  no  adequate  cause  for  it  can  be  found  in  the 
powers  or  passions  of  human  nature,  or  in  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  appeared;  because  it  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  the  interposition  of  that  Being,  to 
whom  its  first  preachers  universally  ascribed  it,  and  with 
whose  nature  it  perfectly  agrees. 

Christianity,  by  which  we  mean  not  merely  the  doc- 
trines of  the  religion,  but  everything  relating  to  it,  its 
rise,  its  progress,  the  character  of  its  author,  the  conduct 
of  its  propagators;  Christianity,  in  this  broad  sense,  can 
only  be  accounted  for  in  two  ways.  It  either  sprung 
from  the  principles  of  human  nature,  under  the  excite- 
ments, motives,  impulses  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  first 
preached;  or  it  had  its  origin  in  a  higher  and  super- 
natural agency.  To  which  of  these  causes  the  religion 
should  be  referred,  is  not  a  question  beyond  our  reach; 
for  being  partakers  of  human  nature,  and  knowing  more 
of  it  than  of  any  other  part  of  creation,  we  can  judge 
with  su£Bcient  accuracy  of  the  operation  of  its  priociplesy 
and  of  the  effects  to  which  they  are  competent.  It  is 
indeed  true,  that  human  powers  are  not  exactly  defined, 
nor  can  we  state  precisely  the  bounds  beyond  which 
they  cannot  pass;  but  still  the  disproportion  between 
human  nature  and  an  effect  ascribed  to  it  may  be  so 
vast  and  palpable,  as  to  satisfy  us  at  once,  that  the  effect 
is  inexplicable  by  human  power.  I  know  not  precisely 
what  advances  may  be  made  by  the  intellect  of  an  un- 
assisted savage;  but  that  a  savage  in  the  woods  could 
not  compose  the  Principia  of  Newton,  is  about  as  plain, 
as  that  he  could  not  create  the  world.  I  know  not  the 
point  at  which  bodily  strength  must  stop;  but  that  a  man 
cannot  carry  Atlas  or  Andes  on  his  shoulders,  is  a  safe 
position.  The  question,  therefore,  whether  the  princi- 
ples of  human  nature,  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
It  was  placed  at  Christ's  birth,  will  explain  his  religion, 
is  one  to  which  we  are  competent,  and  is  the  great 
question  on  which  the  whole  controversy  turns. 

Now  we  maintain,  that  a  great  variety  of  facts  be-> 
longing  to  this  religion,^ — ^such  as  the  character  of  ita 
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Founder;  iti  pecnluur  prindplet}  the  style  and  chancfeer 
of  its  records;  iU  progresB;  the  oonduct,  circum8taaoet» 
and  sufferings  of  its  first  propagators;  the  reception  of  it 
from  the  first  on  the  ground  of  miraculous  attestations; 
the  prophecies  which  it  fulfilled  and  which  it  contaiaB; 
its  influence  on  society^  and  other  dicamstanoeB  cofr* 
nected  with  it;  are  utterij  inexplicable  by  human  powers 
and  principles,  but  accord  witn  and  are  fiilly  explained 
by  the  power  and  perfections  of  God. 

These  various  particulars  I  cannot  attempt  to  unfold. 
One  or  two  may  be  illustrated  to  show  you  the  mode  of 
applying  the  principles  which  I  have  laid  down.  I  wiU 
take  first  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ.  How  is  this  to 
be  explained  by  the  principles  of  human  nature?-*- We 
are  immediately  struck  with  this  peculiarity  in  the 
Author  of  Christianity,  that  whilst  all  other  men  are 
formed  in  a  measure  by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  we  can 
discover  in  Jesus  no  impression  of  the  period  in  which 
be  lived.  We  know  with  considerable  accuracy  the 
state  of  society,  the  modes  of  thinking,  the  hopes  and 
expectations  of  the  country  in  which  Jesus  was  bom 
and  grew  up;  and  he  is  as  free  from  them,  and  as  ex- 
alted above  them,  as  if  he  had  lived  in  another  worid, 
or,  with  every  sense  shut  on  the  objects  around  him. 
His  character  has  in  it  nothing  local  or  temporary.  It 
can  be  explained  by  nothing  around  him.  His  hbtory 
shows  him  to  us  a  solitary  being,  living  for  purposes 
which  none  but  himself  comprehended,  and  eigoying 
not  so  much  as  the  sympathy  of  a  single  mind.  His 
Apostles,  his  chosen  companions,  brought  to  lum  the 
spirit  of  the  age;  and  notning  shows  its  strength  more 
strikingly,  than  the  slowness  with  which  it  yielded  in 
these  honest  men  to  the  instructions  of  Jesus. 

Jesus  came  to  a  nation  expecting  a  Messiah;  and  he 
claimed  this  character.  But  instead  of  conforming  to 
the  opinions  which  prevailed  in  regard  to  the  Messiah, 
he  resisted  them  wholly  and  without  reserve.  To  a 
people  anticipating  a  triumphant  leader,  under  whom 
vengeance  as  well  as  ambition  was  to  be  glutted  by  the 

f>Tostration  of  their  oppressors,  he  came  as  a  spiritual 
eader,  teaching  humility  and  peace.     This  undiagi^Md 
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iMatilitT  ta  tbe  dciardst  hopes  and  pi^dieeB  of  kit  nt^ 
tion;  this  disdain  of  the  usual  compliaaces,  by  which 
ambitioD,  aad  impostaTe  coaciiiate  adherents;  this  do* 
liberate  exposure  of  himself  to  rejection  and  hafti«d» 
cannot  ea«iy  be  explained  by  the  common  prindples  of 
human  nature,  and  excludes  the  possibility  of  selfish 
aims  in  the  Author  of  Christianity. 

One  striking  f)ecuHaritv  in  Jesus  is  the  extent,  the 
▼astness  of  his  views.  Whilst  all  around  him  looked 
for  a  Messiah  to  fiberate  God's  ancient  people,  whilst 
to  every  other  Jew,  Judea  was  the  exclusive  object  of 
pride  and  hope,  Jesus  came,  declaring  himself  to  be  the 
deliverer  and  light  of  the  world,  and  m  his  whole  teach- 
ing and  life,  you  see  a  consciousness,  which  never  for- 
sakes him,  of  a  relation  to  the  whole  human  raee.  This 
idea  of  blessing  mankind,  of  spreading  a  universal  relU 
gion,  was  the  most  magnificent  which  had  ever  entered 
man's  mind.  All  previous  religions  had  been  given  to 
particular  nations.  No  conqueror,  legislator,  philoso 
pher,  in  the  extravagance  of  ambition,  had  ever  dreamed 
of  subjecting  all  nitons  to  a  common  faith. 

This  conception  of  a  universal  religion,  intended  alike 
for  Jew  and  Gentile,  for  all  nations  and  climes,  is  wholly 
inexplicable  by  the  circumstances  of  Jesus.  He  was 
a  Jew,  and  the  first  and  deepest  and  most  constant  im* 
psession  on  a  Jew's  mind,  was  that  of  the  superiority, 
eonforred  on  his  people  and  himself  by  the  national 
religion  introducea  by  Moses.  The  waU  between  the 
Jew  and  the  Gentile  seemed  to  reach  to  heaven.  The 
abolition  of  the  peculiarity  of  Moses,  the  prostration  of 
the  temple  ea  Mount  Zion,  the  erection  of  a  new  reli- 
gion, in  which  all  men  would  meet  as  brethren,  and 
which  would  be  the  common  and  equal  property  of  Jew 
and  Gentile,  these  were  of  all  ideas  the  last  to  spring 
up  in  Judea,  the  last  for  enthusiasm  or  imposture  to 
originate. 

Compare  next  these  views  of  Christ  with  his  station 
in  life.  He  was  of  humble  birth  and  education,  with 
nothing  in  his  lot,  with  no  extensive  means,  no  rank, 
or  wealth,  or  patronage,  to  infuse  vast  thoughts  and  ex- 
tj>a?agaat  plans.    The  shop  of  a  carpenter,  the  village 
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of  Nazareth,  were  not  spots  for  ripening  a  scheme,  more 
aspiring  and  extensive  than  had  ever  been  formed.  It 
is  a  principle  of  human  nature,  that,  except  in  case  of 
insanity,  some  proportion  is  observed  between  the  power 
of  an  individual,  and  his  plans  and  hopes.  The  purpose, 
to  which  Jesus  devoted  himself,  was  as  ill  suited  to  his 
condition  as  an  attempt  to  change  the  seasons,  or  to 
make  the  sun  rise  in  the  west.  That  a  young  man,  in 
obscure  life,  belonging  to  an  oppressed  nation,  should 
seriously  think  of  subverting  the  time-hallowed  and  deep- 
rooted  religions  of  the  world,  is  a  strange  fact;  but  with 
this  purpose  we  see  the  mind  of  Jesus  thoroughly  im- 
bued; and,  sublime  as  it  is,  he  never  falls  below  it  in  his 
language  or  conduct,  but  speaks  and  acts  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  superiority,  with  a  dignity  and  authority, 
becoming  this  unparalleled  destination. 

In  this  connexion,  I  cannot  but  add  another  striking 
circumstance  iu  Jesus,  and  that  is,  the  calm  confidence 
with  which  he  always  looked  forward  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  design.  He  fully  knew  the  strength  of  the 
passions  and  powers  which  were  arrayed  against  him, 
and  was  perfectly  aware  that  his  life  was  to  be  short- 
ened by  violence;  yet  not  a  word  escapes  him  implying 
a  doubt  of  the  ultimate  triumphs  of  his  religion.  One  of 
the  beauties  of  the  Gospels,  and  one  of  the  proofs  of 
their  genuineness,  is  found  in  our  Saviour's  indirect  and 
obscure  allusions  to  his  approaching  sufferings,  and  to 
the  glory  which  was  to  follow;  allusions  showing  us 
the  workings  of  a  mind,  thoroughly  conscious  of  being 
appointed  to  accomplish  infinite  good  through  great 
calamity.  This  entire  and  patient  relinquishment  of 
immediate  success,  this  ever  present  persuasion  that  he 
was  to  perish  before  his  religion  would  advance,  and 
this  calm,  unshaken  anticipation  of  distant  and  un- 
bounded triumphs,  are  remarkable  traits,  throwing  a 
tender  and  solemn  grandeur  over  our  Lord,  and  wholly 
inexplicable  by  human  principles,  or  by  the  circumstances 
in  wnich  he  was  placed. 

The  views  hitherto  taken  of  Christ  relate  to  his  public 
eharacter  and  office.  If  we  pass  to  what  may  be  called 
bis  private  character,  we  shall  receive  the  same  im- 
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pressionof  inexplicable  excellence.  The  most  ttnkmg 
trait  in  Jesus  was,  undoubtedly,  benevolence;  and  aC 
though  this  virtue  had  existed  before,  yet  it  had  not 
been  manifested  in  the  same  form  and  extent.  Christ's 
benevolence  was  distinguished  first  by  its  expansiveness.  - 
At  that  age,  an  unconfined  philanthropy,  proposing  and 
toiling  to  do  good  without  distinction  of  country  or  rank, 
was  unknown.  Love  to  man  as  man,  love  compre- 
hending the  hated  Samaritan  and  the  despised  publican, 
was  a  feature  which  separated  Jesus  from  the  best  men 
of  his  nation  and  of  the  world.  Another  characteristic  of 
the  benevolence  of  Jesus,  was  its  gentleness  and  tender- 
ness, forming  a  strong  contrast  with  the  hardness  and 
ferocity  of  the  spirit  and  manners  which  then  prevailed, 
and  with  that  sternness  and  inflexibility  which  the  purest 
philosophy  of  Greece  and  Rome  inculcated  as  the  per- 
fection of  virtue.  But  its  most  distinguishing  trait  was 
its  superiority  to  injury.  Revenge  was  one  of  the 
recognised  rights  of  the  a^e  in  which  he  lived;  and 
though  a  few  sages,  who  had  seen  its  inconsistency  with 
man's  dignity,  had  condemned  it,  yet  none  had  incul- 
cated the  duty  of  regarding  one's  worst  enemies  with 
that  kindness  which  God  manifests  to  sinful  men,  and 
of  returning  curses  with  blessings  and  prayers.  This 
form  of  benevolence,  the  most  disinterested  and  divine 
form,  was,  as  you  well  know,  manifested  by  Jesus  Christ 
in  infinite  strength,  amidst  injuries  and  indignities  which 
cannot  be  surpassed.  Now  this  singular  eminence  of 
goodness,  this  superiority  to  the  degrading  influences 
of  the  ages,  under  which  all  other  men  suffered,  needs 
to  be  explained;  and  one  thing  it  demonstrates,  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  not  an  unprincipled  deceiver,  ex{>06ing 
not  only  his  own  life  but  tne  lives  of  confiding  friends, 
in  an  enterprise  next  to  desperate. 

I  cannot  enlarge  on  other  traits  of  the  character  of 
Christ.  I  will  only  observe,  that  it  had  one  distinction, 
which,  more  than  anything,  forms  a  perfect  character. 
It  was  made  up  of  contrasts;  in  other  words,  it  was  a 
union  of  excellences  which  are  not  easily  reconciled, 
which  seem  at  first  sight  incongruous,  but  which,  when 
blended  and  duly  proportioned,  constitute  moral  bar- 
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moDf,  and  attnust,  with  equal jKMPar,  love  and  venaiiftioa. 
For  example,  we  disooyer  in  Jesni  Christ  an  onpanlleled 
dignity  or  character,  a  cooseiousneit  of  greatness,  neTer 
diacoyered  or  approached  by  any  other  indWidual  in 
histiwy;  and  vet  this  was  bUnded  with  a  oondesoension, 
lowliness,  and  unostentatious  simplieity,  which  had  never 
before  heea  thought  oonsisteat  with  greatness.  In  like 
manner,  he  united  an  utter  superiority  to  the  worid,  to 
its  pleasures  and  ordinary  interests,  with  suavity  of  maft- 
ners  and  freedom  of  austerity.  He  jmned  strong  feeling 
and  selfyossossion;  an  indignant  sensibility  to  sin,  and 
compassion  to  the  sinner;  an  intense  devotion  to  his 
work,  and  calmness  under  opposition  and  ill  suooeai;  a 
umveral  philanthropy,  and  a  susceptibility  of  private 
attadiments;  the  authority  which  became  the  Saviour 
of  the  worid,  and  the  tenderness  and  gratitude  of  a  sob. 
Such  was  the  author  of  our  religion.  And  is  his  char- 
acter to  be  explained  by  imposture  or  insane  enth»- 
siasm?  Does  it  not  bear  the  unambiguous  marks  of  a 
heavenly  origin  ? 

Perhaps  it  ma^  be  said,  this  character  never  efvistad 
Th^i,  the  invention  of  it  is  to  be  explained,  and  the  re* 
ception  which  this  fiction  met  with;  and  these  perhaps 
are  as  difficult  of  explanation  on  natural  principles,  as 
its  real  existence.  Christ's  history  bears  all  the  marks 
of  reality;  a  more  frank,  simple,  unlaboured,  onosten- 
tatiotts  narrative  was  never  penned.  Besides,  bis  ehar^ 
aoter,  if  invented,  must  have  been  an  invention  of  sin- 
ffular  difficulty,  because  no  models  existed  on  which  to 
name  it.  He  stands  alone  in  the  records  of  time.  The 
conc^tion  of  a  being,  proposmg  such  new  and  exalted 
ends,  and  governed  by  higher  principles  than  the  pro« 
gross  of  society  had  developed,  imphes  singular  intalp 
lectual  power.  That  several  individuals  should  join  in 
equally  vivid  conceptions  of  this  character;  and  should 
not  merely  describe  in  general  terms  the  fictitious  being 
to  whom  it  was  attributed,  but  should  introduce  him 
into  real  life,  should  place  him  in  a  great  variety  of 
circumstances,  in  connezion  with  various  ranks  of  men, 
with  friends  and  foes,  and  should  ui  all  preserve  his 
identity,  show  the  same  great  and  singular  mind  always 
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actiiig  iB  haitnony  with  ite^;  tlds  is  a  mppotitioa 
hvdlj  credible,  and,  when  tlM  eurcomatances  of  the 
writen  of  the  New  Teatameat  are  conaideied,  leena  to 
be  as'  inexplicable  on  hanan  piindpleB,  as  what  I  be> 
ibie  suggested,  the  composition  of  Newton's  Prinmia 
by  a  savage.  The  character  of  Chiist,  thoogh  dra»> 
eated  in  an  age  of  great  moral  darkness,  has  stood  the 
acmtiny  of  ages;  and  in  pfoportion  as  men's  moral  sen- 
rimmitfl  hxve  boon  refined,  its  beauty  has  been  more 
'  seen  and  felt  To  suppose  it  inyeated,  is  to  suppose 
tkai  its  anthora,  outstripping  their  age,  had  attaiae(i  to 
a  singular  delicacr  and  devatioB  of  moral  pereeptioa 
and  feding.  But  these  attainments  are  not  very  recon* 
cOeable  with  the  character  of  its  authors,  supposing  it 
to  be  a  fiction;  that  is,  with  the  character  cSf  habitual 
liars  and  impious  deoeiyers. 

Bat  we  are  not  only  unable  to  <yscover  powers  ade- 
quate to  this  invention.  There  must  have  been  motiycs 
m  it;  for  men  do  not  make  great  efforts,  without  strong 
modiTes;  and  in  the  whole  compass  of  human  incite- 
ments,  we  chaUenge  the  infidel  to  suggest  any,  which 
could  hare  prompted  to  the  work  now  to  be  explained. 

Once  more,  it  must  be  recollected,  that  this  inyention, 
if  it  were  one,  was  received  as  real,  at  a  period  so  near 
to  the  time  ascribed  to  Christ's  appearance,  that  the 
means  of  detecting  it  were  infinite.  That  men  should 
send  out  sueh  a  forgery,  and  that  it  should  prevail  and 
triumph,  are  circumstances  not  easily  reconoleable  with 
thepnaciples  of  our  nature. 

liie  character  of  Christ,  then,  was  real.  Its  reality 
is  the  only  explanation  of  the  mighty  revolution  pro- 
duced l^  nis  religion.  And  how  can  you  account  for 
it,  but  by  that  cause  to  which  he  always  referred  it— a 
mission  from  the  Father? 

Next  to  the  character  of  Christ,  his  religion  might 
be  shown  to  abound  in  circumstances  which  contramct 
and  repel  the  idea  of  a  human  origin.  For  example, 
its  representatioBs  of  the  pc^mal  ebaraeter  of  God;  its 
inculcation  of  a  universal  eharity;  the  stress  which  it 
lays  en  inward  purity;  its  substitution  of  a  spiritual  wor- 
slup  for  the  forms  and  ceremonies,  which  every^ere 
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had  usurped  the  name  and  extinguished  the  life  of  leii- 
gion;  its  preference  of  humility,  and  of  the  mild,  unoe- 
tentatious,  passive  virtues,  to  the  dazzling  qualities  which 
had  monopolised  men's  admiration;  its  consistent  and 
bright  discoveries  of  immortality;  its  adaptation  to  the 
wants  of  man  as  a  sinner;  its  adaptation  to  all  the  coih- 
ditions,  capacities,  and  sufferings  of  human  nature;  its 
pure,  subkme,  yet  practicable  morality;  its  high  and 
generous  motives;  and  its  fitness  to  form  a  character, 
which  plainly  prepares  for  a  higher  life  than  the  present; 
these  are  peculiarities  of  Christianity,  which  wUl  strike 
us  more  and  more,  in  proportion  as  we  understand  dis- 
tinctly the  circumstances  of  the  age  and  country  in 
which  this  religion  appeared,  and  for  which  no  adequate 
human  cause  has  been  or  can  be  assigned. 

Passing  over  these  topics,  each  of  which  might  be 
enlarged  into  a  discourse,  I  will  make  but  one  remark 
on  this  religion,  which  strikes  my  own  mind  very  forci- 
bly. Since  its  introduction,  human  nature  has  made 
great  progpress,  and  society  experienced  great  changes; 
and  in  this  advanced  condition  of  the  world,  Christianity, 
instead  of  losing  its  application  and  importance,  is  found 
to  be  more  and  more  congenial  and  adapted  to  man's 
nature  and  wants.  Men  have  outgrown  the  other  in- 
stitutions of  that  period  when  Christianity  appeared,  its 
philosophy,  its  modes  of  warfare,  its  policy,  its  public 
and  private  economy;  but  Christianity  has  never  shrunk 
as  intellect  has  opened,  but  has  always  kept  in  advance 
of  men's  faculties,  and  unfolded  nobler  views  in  propor- 
tion as  they  have  ascended.  The  highest  powers  and 
affections,  which  our  nature  has  developed,  find  more 
than  adequate  objects  in  this  religion.  Christianity  is 
indeed  peculiarly  fitted  to  the  more  improved  stages  of 
society,  to  the  more  delicate  sensibilities  of  refined 
minds,  and  especially  to  that  dissatisfaction  with  the 
present  state,  which  always  grows  with  the  grovrth  of 
our  moral  powers  and  affections.  As  men  advance  in 
civilisation,  they  become  susceptible  of  mental  sufferings, 
to  which  ruder  ages  are  strangers;  and  these  Christianity 
is  fitted  to  assuage.  Imagination  and  intellect  become 
more  restless;  and  Christianity  brings  them  tranquillity. 
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by  the  eternal  and  magnificent  truths,  the  solemn  and 
unbounded  prospects  which  it  unfolds.  This  fitness  of 
our  religion  to  more  advanced  stages  of  society  than 
that  in  which  it  was  introduced,  to  wants  of  human 
nature  not  then  developed,  seems  to  me  very  striking. 
The  religion  bears  the  marks  of  having  come  from  a 
Being  who  perfectly  understood  the  human  mind,  and 
had  power  to  provide  for  its  progress.  This  feature  of 
Christianity  is  of  the  nature  of  prophecy.  It  was  an 
anticipation  of  future  and  distant  ages;  and  when  we 
consiaer  among  whom  our  religion  sprung,  where,  but 
in  God,  can  we  find  an  explanation  of  this  peculiarity? 

I  have  now  offered  a  few  hints  on  the  character  of 
Christ,  and  on  the  character  of  his  religion;  and  before 
quitting  these  topics,  I  would  observe,  that  they  form  a 
strong  presumption  in  favour  of  the  miraculous  facts  of 
the  Christian  history.  These  miracles  were  not  wrought 
by  a  man,  whose  character,  in  other  respects,  was  ordi- 
nary. They  were  acts  of  a  being,  whose  mind  was  as 
singular  as  his  works,  who  spoke  and  acted  with  more 
than  human  authority,  whose  moral  qualities  and  sub- 
lime purposes  were  in  accordance  with  superhuman 
powen.  Christ's  miracles  are  in  unison  with  his  whole 
character,  and  bear  a  proportion  to  it,  like  that  which 
we  observe  in  the  most  harmonious  productions  of  na- 
ture; and  in  this  way  they  receive  Irom  it  great  con- 
firmation. And  the  same  presumption  in  their  favour 
arises  from  his  religion.  That  a  reli^on,  carrying  in 
itself  such  marks  of  (tivinity,  and  so  inexplicable  on 
human  principles,  should  receive  outward  confirmations 
from  Omnipotence,  is  not  surprising.  The  extraordi- 
nary character  of  the  religion,  accords  with  and  seems  to 
demand  extraordinary  interpositions  in  its  behalf.  Its 
miracles  are  not  solitary,  naked,  unexplained,  discon- 
nected events,  but  are  bound  up  with  a  system,  which 
is  worthy  of  God,  and  impressed  with  God;  which  oc- 
cupies a  large  space,  and  is  operating  with  great  and 
increasing  energy,  in  human  affairs. 

As  yet  I  have  not  touched  on  what  seem  to  many 
writers  the  strongest  proofs  of  Christianity,  I  mean  the 
direct  eyidences  of  its  miracles,  by  which  nvq  me^iL  \X\^ 
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tettinoBT  borne  to  them,  iadnding  the  diaraoter,  eoB- 
duet,  and  coaditioii  of  the  witaeatee.  These  I  haTe  not 
time  to  unfold;  nor  is  this  labour  needed;  for  Palev's 
inestimable  woik,  which  is  one  of  your  classical  bookS) 
has  Stated  these  proofr  with  great  deamess  and  power. 
I  would  only  observe,  that  they  may  all  be  resolyed 
into  this  single  principle,  namdy,  that  the  ChristiaB 
wiswd»  were  onginal^r  beiieved,  under  such  ctrcnm- 
stanees  that  this  belief  can  only  be  explained  by  their 
actual  occurrence.  That  Christianity  was  received  at 
fat  on  the  ground  of  miracles,  and  thM  its  first  preach- 
ers and  converts  proved  the  depth  and  strength  of  their 
conviction  of  these  facts,  by  attesting  them  in  sufferinsB 
and  in  death,  we  know  hoax  the  most  ancient  reoordi 
which  relate  to  this  religion,  both  Christian  and  Heath- 
en; and,  in  fact,  this  conviction  can  alone  explain  their 
adherence  to  Christianity.  Now,  that  tliis  convictioa 
oottld  only  have  sprung  from  the  reality  of  the  miracles, 
we  infer  from  the  known  circumstances  of  these  witnesses, 
whose  passions,  interests,  and  strongest  prq*udices,  weie 
originally  hostile  to  the  new  religion;  whose  motives 
for  examining  with  care  the  facts  on  which  it  rested, 
were  as  uigent  and  solemn,  and  whose  means  and  op- 
portunities of  ascertaining  their  truth  were  as  ample  and 
unfailing,  as  can  be  conceived  to  conspire;  so  that  the 
supposition  of  their  falsehood  cannot  be  admitted,  with- 
out subverting  our  trust  in  human  judgment  and  human 
testimony  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  for 
discovenng  truth;  that  is,  without  introducing  universal 
scepticism. 

There  is  one  class  of  Christian  evidences,  to  which 
I  have  but  slightly  referred,  but  which  has  struck  with 
peculiar  force  men  of  reflectinff  minds.  I  refer  to  the 
marks  of  truth  and  reality,  whicn  are  found  in  the  Chris- 
tian Records;  to  the  internal  proofk  which  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  carrv  with  them,  of  having  been 
written  by  men  who  lived  in  the  first  age  of  Christianity, 
who  believed  and  felt  it^  truth,  who  l^re  a  part  in  the 
labours  and  conflicts  which  attended  its  establishment, 
and  who  wrote  from  personal  knowledge  and  deep  coin 
viction.     A  few  remarks  to  illustrate  the  nature  and 
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power  of  thete  internal  proofs,  which  are  funuthed  bf 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  I  wiU  now  sulgoin. 

The  New  Testament  consists  of  histories  and  epistles. 
The  historical  books,  namely,  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts, 
are  a  continued  narrative,  embracing  many  years,  and 
professing  to  me  the  histoir  of  the  rise  and  progreis  of 
the  religion.  Now  it  is  wortny  of  observation,  that  these 
writings  completely  answer  their  end;  that  they  com* 
pletely  solve  the  problem,  how  this  pecnliar  relision 
new  np  and  established  itself  in  the  world;  that  Uiey 
famish  predse  and  adeanate  causes  for  this  stupendous 
revolution  in  human  affaurs.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark, 
that  they  relate  a  series  of  facts,  which  are  not  only 
connected  with  one  another,  but  are  intimately  linked 
with  the  long  series  which  has  followed  them,  and  agree 
accurately  with  subsequent  history,  so  as  to  account  for 
smd  sostain  it.  Now,  that  a  collection  of  6ctitioas  na^ 
relives,  coming  from  different  hands,  comiMrehendine 
many  years,  and  spreading  over  many  countries,  should 
not  only  form  a  consistent  whole,  when  taken  by  them*- 
selves;  but  should  also  connect  and  interweave  them- 
eeWss  with  real  history  so  naturally  and  intimately,  as 
to  fiumish  no  due  for  detection,  as  to  exclude  the  «^ 
pearance  of  incongruity  and  discordance,  and  as  to  give 
an  adequate  explanation  and  the  only  explanation  of 
acknowledged  events,  of  the  most  important  revolution 
IB  society;  this  is  a  sopposition  fo>m  wkich  an  intelligent 
man  at  once  revolts,  and  which,  if  admitted,  would  shake 
a  principal  foundation  of  history. 

1  have  before  spoken  of  the  unity  and  consistency  of 
Chrises  character  as  developed  in*  the  Gospels*  and  of 
the  affreement  of  the  d&fferent  writers  in  givins  us  the 
aingular  features  of  his  mind.  Now  there  are  the  same 
marks  of  truth  running  throiwh  the  whole  of  these  na»* 
tatives.  For  example,  the  erocts  produced  by  Jesus  on 
the  various  classes  of  society;  the  different  feeKngs  c^ 
adnnration,  attachment,  and  envy,  which  he  called  forth; 
the  various  expressions  of  these  feelings;  the  pr^uctice% 
mistakes,  and  gradual  illummation  of  his  disciples;  these 
am  all  given  to  us  with  such  marks  of  truth  and  reality 
aaoould  not  easily  he  oounteifeiled.  The  whole  history 
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is  preciselj  such,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  actual 
appearance  of  such  a  person  as  Jesus  Christ,  in  such  a 
state  of  society  as  then  existed. 

Hie  Epistles,  if  possible,  abound  in  marks  of  truth 
and  reality  even  more  than  the  Gospels.  They  are  im- 
bued thoroughly  with  the  spirit  of  the  first  age  of  Chris- 
tianity. They  bear  all  the  marks  of  having  come  from 
men  plunged  in  the  conflicts  which  the  new  religion 
excited,  alive  to  its  interests,  identified  with  its  fortunes. 
They  betray  the  very  state  of  mind  which  must  have 
been  generated  by  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  first 
propagators  of  the  religion.  They  are  letters  written 
on  real  business,  intended  for  immediate  effects,  designed 
to  meet  prejudices  and  passions,  which  such  a  religion 
must  at  first  have  awakened.  They  contain  not  a  trace 
of  the  circumstances  of  a  later  age,  or  of  the  feelings, 
impressions,  and  modes  of  thinking  by  which  later  times 
were  characterised,  and  from  which  later  writers  could 
not  easily  have  escaped.  The  letters  of  Paul  have  a 
remarkable  agreement  with  his  history.  They  are  pre- 
cisely such  as  might  be  expected  from  a  man  of  a  vehe- 
ment mind,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  schools  of 
Jewish  literature,  who  had  been  converted  by  a  sudden, 
overwhelming  miracle,  who  had  been  entrusted  with  the 
preaching  of  the  new  religion  to  the  Gentiles,  and  who 
was  everywhere  met  by  the  prejudices  and  persecuting 
spirit  of  his  own  nation.  They  are  full  of  obscurities  grow- 
ing out  of  these  points  of  Paul's  history  and  character, 
and  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the  infant  church,  and 
which  nothing  but  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  that 
earlv  period  can  illustrate.  This  remarkable  infusion 
of  the  spirit  of  the  first  age  into  the  Christian  Records, 
cannot  easily  be  explained  but  by  the  fact,  that  they 
were  written  in  that  age  by  the  real  and  zealous  propa- 
gators of  Christianity,  and  that  they  are  records  of  real 
convictions  and  of  actual  events. 

There  is  another  evidence  of  Christianity,  still  more 
internal  than  any  on  which  I  have  yet  dwelt,  an  evi- 
dence to  be  felt  rather  than  described,  but  not  less  real 
because  founded  on  feeling.  I  refer  to  that  conviction 
of  the  divine  original  of  our  religion,  which  springs .  up 
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and  continually  gains  strength,  in  those  who  applr  it 
habitually  to  their  tempers  and  lives,  and  who  imoibe 
its  spirit  and  hopes.  In  such  men,  there  is  a  conscious* 
ness  of  the  adaptation  of  Christianity  to  their  noblest 
faculties;  a  consciousness  of  its  exalting  and  consoling 
influences,  of  its  power  to  confer  the  true  happiness  <^ 
human  nature,  to  give  that  peace,  which  the  world  can- 
not  give;  which  assures  them,  that  it  is  not  of  earthly 
origin,  but  a  ray  from  the  Everlasting  Light,  a  stream 
from  the  Fountain  of  heavenly  wisdom  and  love.  This 
is  the  evidence  which  sustains  the  faith  of  thousands, 
who  never  read  and  cannot  understand  the  learned 
books  of  Christian  apologists,  who  want,  perhaps,  words 
to  explain  the  ground  of  their  belief,  but  whose  faith 
is  of  adamantine  firmness,  who  hold  the  Gospel  with  a 
conviction  more  intimate  and  unwavering  tnan  mere 
argument  ever  produced. 

But  I  must  tear  myself  from  a  subject,  which  opens 
upon  me  continually  as  I  proceed. — Imperfect  as  this 
discussion  is,  the  conclusion,  I  trust,  is  placed  beyond 
doubt,  that  Christianity  is  true.  And,  my  hearers!  if 
true,  it  is  the  greatest  of  all  truths,  deserving  and  de- 
manding our  revereut  attention  and  fervent  gratitude. 
This  reugion  must  never  be  confounded  with  our  com- 
mon blessings.  It  is  a  revelation  of  pardon,  which,  as 
sinners,  we  all  need.  Still  more,  it  is  a  revelation  of 
human  immortality;  a  doctrine,  which,  however  under- 
valued amidst  the  bright  anticipations  of  inexperienced 
youth,  is  found  to  be  our  strength  and  consolation,  and 
the  only  effectual  spring  of  persevering  and  victorious 
-virtue,  when  the  realities  of  life  have  scattered  our 
visionary  hopes;  when  pain,  disappointment,  and  temp- 
tation press  upon  us;  wnen  this  world's  enjoyments  are 
found  unable  to  quench  that  deep  thirst  of  happiness 
which  bums  in  every  breast;  when  friends,  whom  we 
love  as  our  own  souls,  die;  and  our  own  graves  <^n 
before  us. — To  all  who  hear  me,  and  especially  to  my 
young  hearers,  I  would  say,  let  the  truth  of  this  religion 
be  the  stongest  conviction  of  your  understandings;  let 
its  motives  and  precepts  sway  with  an  absolute  power 
your  characteiB  and  lives. 
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'*  Behold,  I  send  you  forth  as  sheep  in  the  midst  of  wohes: 
be  ye  therefore  wise  as  serpents  and  harmless  as  doves."— 
Matthew  x.  16. 

The  oommumcation  of  moral  and  nfigkmt  truth,  U 
the  moct  important  office  committed  to  men.  The  Son 
of  God  came  into  the  world  not  to  legislate  for  nations* 
not  to  command  armies,  not  to  sit  on  the  throne  of 
nniversal  monarchy;  but  to  teach  religion,  to  establish 
truth  and  holiness.  The  highest  end  of  human  aatore, 
is  duty,  yirtne,  piety,  excellence,  moral  greatness,  splitt- 
nal  glory;  ana  he  who  efiectually  labours  for  tnese, 
is  taking  part  with  God  in  God's  noblest  work.  Hie 
Christian  nunistry,  then,  which  has  for  its  purpose 
men's  spuritual  improvement  and  salvation,  and  wliich 
is  entrusted  for  this  end  with  weapons  of  heavenly  teni^ 
per  and  power,  deserves  to  be  ranked  amongst  God's 
most  beneficent  institutions  and  men's  most  honourable 
labours.  The  occasion  requires  that  this  institution 
should  be  our  principal  topic. 

How  happy  a  change  has  taken  place  since  the  words 
of  Christ  UK  the  text  were  spoken  1  Ministers  are  no 
longer  sent  forth  bto  the  midst  of  wolves.  Through  the 
labours,  sufferings,  and  triumphs  of  apostles,  mart^ 
and  good  and  great  men  in  successive  itfes,  Christianity 
has  become  the  professed  and  honoured  religion  of  tlie 
most  civilised  nations,  and  its  preachers  are  exposed  to 
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Yery  different  temptations  from  those  of  savage  perse- 
cution. Still  our  text  has  an  application  to  the  present 
time.  We  see  our  Saviour  commanding  his  Apostles,  to 
regard  in  their  ministry  the  circumstances  of  the  age  in 
wmch  thev  lived.  Surrounded  with  foes,  they  were  to 
exercise  the  wisdom  or  prudence,  of  which  the  serpent 
was  in  ancient  times  the  emblem,  and  to  join  with  it  the 
innocence  and  mildness  of  the  dove.  And,  in  like  man- 
ner, the  Christian  minister  is  at  all  periods  to  regard  the 
signs,  the  distinctive  marks  and  character  of  the  age  to 
which  he  belones,  and  must  accommodate  his  ministry 
to  its  wants  and  demands.  Accordingly,  I  propose  to 
consider  some  of  the  leading  traits  of  the  present  age, 
and  the  influence  which  they  should  have  on  a  Christian 
teacher. 

I.  The  state  of  the  world,  compared  with  the  past, 
may  be  called  enlightened,  and  requires  an  enlightened 
ministry.  It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  prove,  that  re- 
ligion should  be  dispensed  by  men  who  at  least  keep 
pace  with  the  intellect  of  the  age  in  which  they  live. 
Some  passages  of  Scripture  however  have  been  wrested 
to  prove,  that  an  unlearned  ministry  is  that  which  God 
particularly  honours.  He  always  chooses,  we  are  tdd, 
"  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise." 
But  texts  of  this  description  are  misunderstood,  through 
the  very  ignorance  which  they  are  adduced  to  support. 
The  wise,  who  are  spoken  of  contemptuously  in  the 
New  Testament,  were  not  really  enlightened  men,  but 
pretenders  to  wisdom,  who  substituted  dreams  of  imagi- 
nation and  wild  hypotheses  for  sober  inquiry  into  Grod*s 
works,  and  who  knew  comparatively  nothing  of  nature 
or  the  human  mind.  The  present  age  has  a  quite  dif- 
ferent illumination  from  that  in  which  ancient  philo- 
sophy prided  itself.  It  is  marked  by  great  and  obvious 
improvements  in  the  methods  of  reasoning  and  inquiry, 
and  by  the  consequent  discovery  and  diffusion  of  a  great 
mass  of  physicfid  and  moral  truth,  wholly  unknown  in 
the  time  of  Christ.  Now  we  affirm,  that  such  an  age 
demands  an  enlightened  ministry.  We  want  teachers, 
who  will  be  able  to  discern  and  unfold  the  consistency 
of  revealed  religion  with  the  new  lights  which  are 
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breaking  in  from  nature;  and  who  will  be  able  to  draw, 
from  all  men's  discoYeries  in  the  ontward  world  and  in 
their  own  souls,  'illustrations,  analogies,  and  argnments 
for  Christianity.  We  have  reason  to  believe,  that  God, 
the  author  of  nature  and  revelation,  has  estabHshed  a 
harmony  between  them,  and  that  their  beams  are  in- 
tended to  mingle  and  shed  a  joint  radiance;  and,  con- 
sequently, other  things  beii^  equal,  that  teacher  is  best 
fitted  to  dispense  Christianity,  whose  compass  of  mmd 
enables  him  to  compare  what  God  b  teaching  in  his 
Works  and  in  his  Word,  and  to  present  the  truths  of 
religion  with  those  modifications  and  restraints  which 
other  acknowledged  truths  require.  ChiistianiCy  now 
needs  dispensers,  who  will  make  history,  nature,  and  the 
improvements  of  society,  tributary  to  its  elucidation  and 
support;  who  will  show  its  adaptation  to  man  as  an  ever 
progressive  being;  who  will  be  able  to  meet  the  object 
tions  to  its  truth,  which  will  naturally  be  started  in  an 
active,  stirring,  inquiring  age;  and,  though  last  not  least, 
who  will  have  enough  of  mental  and  moral  courage  to 
detect  and  renounce  the  errors  in  the  Church,  on  which 
such  objections  are  generally  built.  In  such  an  age,  a 
ministry  is  wanted,  which  will  furnish  discussions  of 
religious  topics,  not  inferior  at  least  in  intelligence  to 
those  which  people  are  accustomed  to  read  and  hear 
on  other  subjects.  Christianity  will  suffer,  if  at  a  time 
when  vigour  and  acuteness  of  thinking  are  carried  into 
all  other  departments,  the  pulpit  should  send  forth  no- 
thing but  wild  declamation,  positive  assertion,  or  dull 
commonplaces,  with  which  even  childhood  is  satiated. 
Religion  must  be  seen  to  be  the  friend  and  quickener  of 
inteUect.  It  must  be  exhibited  with  clearness  of  rea- 
soning and  variety  of  illustration;  nor  ought  it  to  be 
deprived  of  the  benefits  of  a  pure  and  felicitous  diction 
and  of  rich  and  glowing  imagery,  where  these  gifts  fall 
to  the  lot  of  the  teacher,  ft  is  not  meant  that  every 
minister  must  be  a  man  of  genius;  for  genius  is  one  ci 
God's  rarest  inspirations;  and  of  all  the  breathings  of 
genius,  perhaps  the  rarest  is  eloquence.  I  mean  only 
to  say,  that  the  age  demands  of  those  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  administration  of  Christianity,  that  they 
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sbould  ieel  themselTes  called  npoa  fbc  the  hig^ieifc  oeU 
tivation  and  fullest  deYelopement  of  the  intellectaal 
nature.  Instead  of  thinkiiig»  that  the  ministry  is  a 
refuge  for  dulness,  and  that  whoever  can  escape  fiofli 
the  plough  is  fit  for  God's  spiritual  husbandry,  we  ought 
to  feel  that  no  profession  demands  more  enlaqied  think- 
ing and  more  Yarious  acquisitions  of  truth. 

In  proportion  as  society  becomes  enlightened,  talent 
acquires  mflnence.  In  rude  ages  bodily  strength  is  the 
most  honourable  distinction,  and  in  snbseouent  timss 
military  prowess  and  skill  confer  masterr  and  eaunmics. 
But  as  societv  advances,  mind— thought  becomes  the 
sovereign  of  the  world;  and  accordinffiy,  at  the  present 
moment,  profound  and  glowing  thou^t,  tho«^  brei^ 
ing  only  from  the  silent  page,  exerts  a  kind  of  omnqio- 
tent  and  omnipresent  eneigy.  It  crosses  oceans  and 
spreads  througn  nations,  and,  at  one  and  the  sama  mo- 
ment, the  conceptions  of  a  single  mind  are  electrifying 
and  kindUng  multitudes,  throu^  wider  regions  than  the 
Roman  eagle  overshadowed.  This  agency  of  mind  on 
mind,  I  repeat  it,  is  the  true  sovereignty  of  the  world, 
and  kings  and  heroes  are  becoming  impotent  by  the  side 
of  men  of  deep  and  fervent  thought.  In  such  a  state  of 
things,  religion  would  wage  a  very  unequal  war,  if  d»- 
vorced  from  talent  and  cultivated  intellect,  if  committed 
to  weak  and  untaught  minds.  God  plainly  intends^  that 
it  should  be  advanced  by  human  agency;  and  does  he 
not  then  intend,  to  summon  to  its  aul  the  mightiest  and 
noblest  power  with  which  man  is  gifted? 

Let  it  not  be  said,  that  Christianity  has  an  inkiinBic 
glory,  a  native  beauty,  which  no  art  or  talent  of  man 
can  heighten;  that  Christianity  is  one  and  the  same, 
by  whatever  Ups  it  is  communicated,  and  that  it  needs 
nothing  but  the  most  naked  exposition  of  its  troths,  to 
acoompUsh  its  saving  purposes.  Who  does  not  knew, 
that  all  truth  takes  a  hue  and  form  from  the  soul  through 
which  it  passes,  that  in  every  mind  it  is  invested  with 
peculiar  associations,  and  Uiat,  consequently,  the  same 
truth  is  quite  a  different  thing,  when  exhibited  by  swn 
of  different  habite  of  thought  and  feeling?  Who  dees 
not  know,  that  the  sabUmest  doctrines  lose  in  some 
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hands  all  tbuf  gfrandeur,  and  the  loTelieal  all  thw 
aiktradiTenefls?    Who  does  not  know,  how  much  the 
diffusion  and  power  of  anv  system,  whether  phTsioaL 
moral,  or  political,  depend  on  the  order  acoorduig  to 
which  it  is  arranged,  on  the  broad  and  consistent  newa 
which  are  g^ven  oi  it,  on  the  connections  which  it  is 
shown  to  hold  with  other  truths,  on  the  analogies  hr 
which  it  is  illustrated,  adorned,  and  enforced,  and,  though 
last  not  least,  on  the  clearness  and  eneigy  of  the  style 
in  which  it  is  conveyed?    **  Nothing  is  needed  in  r»> 
ligion,"  some  say,  **  but  the  naked  truth."  But  I  appre- 
hend that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  naked  truth,  at  least 
as  ^u*  as  moral  subjects  aie  concerned.    Truth  whioh 
relates  to  God,  and  duty,  and  happiness,  and  a  fiitne 
state,  b  always  humanised,  if  I  may  so  use  the  word,  by 
pasnng  through  a  human  mind;  and  when  communicated 
poweimlly,  it  always  comes  to  us  in  drapery  thrown 
roimd  it  by  the  imagination,  reason,  and  moral  feeHnga 
of  the  teacher.    It  comes  to  us  warm  and  living  wmi 
the  impressions  and  auctions  which  it  has  produced  in 
the  soul  from  which  it  issues;  and  it  oqght  so  to  come; 
for  the  highest  evidence  of  moral  truth  is  found  in  the 
moral  principles  and  foeHngs  of  our  nature,,  and  there- 
fore it  £iils  of  its  best  suf^xyrt  unless  it  is  seen  to  accord 
with  and  to  act  upon  these.    The  evidence  of  Christi- 
anity, which  operates  most  universally,  is  not  history 
nor  miracles,  hot  its  correspondence  to  the  noblest  car 
pacides,  deepest  wants,  and  purest  aspirations  of  our 
nature,  to  the  cravings  of  an  immortal  spirit;  and  when 
it  comes  to  us  from  a  mind,  in  which  it  has  discovered 
nothing  of  this  adaptation,  and  has  touched  none  of  these 
springs,  it  wants  one  of  its  chief  signatures  of  divinity. 
Christianity  is  not,  then,  to  be  exMbited  nakedly.    It 
owes  much  of  its  power  to  the  mind  which  communi- 
cates it;  and  the  greater  the  enlargement  and  develops- 
ment  of  the  mind  of  which  it  has  possessed  itself  and 
firom  which  it  flows,  the  wider  and  deeper  will  be  its 
action  on  other  souls. 

It  may  be  said,  without  censoriousness,  that  the  ordir 
aary  mode  in  which  Christiaaity  has  been  exhibited  in 
past  times,  does  not  suit  the  iUumisataoo  of  the  preseat. 
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Tbat  mode  has  been  too  narrow,  technical,  pedantic. 
Religion  has  been  made  a  separate  business,  and  a 
dull,  unsocial,  melancholy  business,  too,  instead  of  be- 
ing manifested  as  a  truth,  which  bears  on  and  touches 
everything  human,  as  a  universal  spirit  which  ought  to 
breathe  through  and  modify  all  our  desires  and  pursuits, 
all  our  trains  of  thought  and  emotion.  And  this  narrow, 
forbidding  mode  of  exhibiting  Christianity,  is  easily  ex- 
plained by  its  early  history.  Monks  shut  up  in  cells; 
a  priesthood  cut  off  by  celibacy  from  the  sympathies  and 
most  interesting  relations  of  life;  and  universities  en- 
slaved to  a  scholastic  logic,  and  taught  to  place  wisdom 
in  verbal  subtilties  and  unintelligible  definitions;  these 
took  Christianity  into  their  keeping;  and  at  their  chilling 
touch,  this  generous  religion,  so  full  of  life  and  affection, 
became  a  dry,  frigid,  abstract  system.  Christianity,  as 
it  came  from  their  hands,  and  has  been  transmitted  by  a 
majority  of  Protestant  divines,  reminds  us  of  the  humaa 
form,  compressed  by  swathing-bands,  until  every  joint 
is  rigid,  every  movement  constrained,  and  almost  all 
the  beauty  and  grace  of  nature  obliterated.  Instead  of 
regarding  it  as  a  heavenly  institution,  designed  to  per- 
fect our  whole  nature,  to  offer  awakening  and  purifying 
objects  to  the  intellect,  imagination,  and  heart,  to  de- 
velope  every  capacity  of  devout  and  social  feeling,  to 
form  a  rich,  various,  generous  virtue,  divines  have 
cramped  and  tortured  the  Gospel  into  various  systems, 
composed  in  the  main  of  theological  riddles  and  contra- 
dictions; and  this  religion  of  love  has  been  made  to  in- 
culcate a  monkish  and  dark-visaged  piety,  very  hostile 
to  the  free  expansion  and  full  enjoyment  of  all  (uir  fac- 
ulties and  social  affections.  Great  improvements  indeed 
in  this  particular  are  taking  place  among  Christians  of 
almost  every  denomination.  Religion  has  been  brought 
from  the  cell  of  the  monk,  and  the  school  of  the  verbal 
disputant,  into  life  and  society;  and  its  connections 
vrith  all  our  pursuits  and  feelings  have  been  made  mani- 
fest. Still,  Christianity,  I  apprehend,  is  not  viewed  in 
sufficiently  broad  lights  to  meet  the  spirit  of  an  age, 
which  is  tracing  connections  between  all  objects  of 
thought  and  branches  of  knowledge,  and  which  cannot 
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but  diBtruBt  an  alleg^ed  reyelatioii,  in  as  far  as  it  is  seen  to 
want  harmonies  and  affinities  with  other  parts  of  God's 
system,  and  especially  with  human  nature  and  human  life. 
II.  The  age  in  which  we  live  demands  not  only  an 
enlightened  but  an^  earnest  ministry,  for  it  is  an  age  of 
earnestness  and  excitement.  Men  feel  and  think  at 
present  with  more  energy  than  formerly.  There  is 
more  of  interest  and  fervour.  We  learn  now  from  ex- 
perience what  might  have  been  inferred  from  the  pur- 
poses of  our  Creator,  that  civilisation  and  refinement  are 
not,  as  has  been  sometimes  thought,  inconsistent  with 
sensibility;  that  the  intellect  may  grow  without  exhaust- 
ing or  overshadowing  the  heart.  The  human  mind  was 
never  more  in  earnest  than  at  the  present  moment. 
The  political  revolutions,  which  form  such  broad  features 
and  mstinctions  of  our  age,  have  sprung  from  a  new  and 
deep  working  in  the  human  soul.  Men  have  cauffht 
glimpses,  however  indistinct,  of  the  worth,  dignity,  rights, 
and  great  interests  of  their  nature;  and  a  thirst  for  un- 
tried good,  and  impatience  of  long  endured  wrongs,  have 
broken  out  wildly,  like  the  fires  of  £tna,  and  shaken 
and  convulsed  the  earth.  It  is  impossible  not  to  dis- 
cern this  increased  fervour  of  mind  in  every  department 
of  life.  A  new  spirit  of  improvement  is  abroad.  The 
imagination  can  no  longer  be  confined  to  the  acquisitions 
of  past  i^es,  but  is  kindling  the  passions  by  vague  but 
noble  ideas  of  blessings  never  yet  attained.  Multitudes, 
unwilling  to  wait  the  slow  pace  of  that  gpreat  innovator, 
time,  are  taking  the  work  of  reform  into  their  own  hands. 
Accordingly,  the  reverence  for  antiquity  and  for  age- 
hallowed  establishments,  and  the  passion  for  change  and 
amelioration,  are  now  arrayed  against  each  other  in 
open  hostility,  and  all  neat  questions,  affecting  human 
happiness,  are  debated  with  the  eagerness  of  party. 
The  character  of  the  age  is  stamped  very  strongly  on 
its  literary  productions.  Who,  that  can  compare  the 
present  with  the  past,  is  not  struck  with  the  bold  and 
earnest  i^irit  of  the  literature  of  our  times.  It  refrises 
to  waste  itself  on  trifles,  or  to  minister  to  mere  gratifi- 
cation. Almost  all  that  is  written  has  now  some  bearing 
on  great  interests  of  human  nature.  Fiction  is  no  longer 
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a  mere  amusement;  but  tranacendent  geaiiis,  aocom- 
modating  itself  to  the  character  of  the  age,  has  s^xed 
upon  this  province  of  literature,  and  turned  fiction  from 
a  tof  into  a  mighty  engine,  and,  under  the  light  tale,  is 
breathing  through  the  communit  j  either  its  reyerence 
for  the  old  or  its  thirst  for  the  new,  communicates  the 
spirit  and  lessons  of  history,  unfolds  the  operations  of 
religious  and  civil  institutions,  and  defends  or  assails 
new  theories  of  education  or  morals  by  exhibiting  them 
in  life  and  action.  The  poetry  of  the  age  is  equally 
characteristic.  It  has  a  deeper  and  more  impresstye 
tcme  Uian  comes  to  us  from  what  has  been  called  the 
Augustan  age  of  English  literature.  The  regular,  ela- 
borate, harmonious  strains  which  delighted  a  former 
generation,  are  now  accused,  I  say  not  how  justly,  of 
playing  too  much  on  the  surface  of  nature  and  of  the 
neart.  Men  want  and  demand  a  more  thrilling  note,  a 
poetry  which  pierces  beneath  the  exterior  of  life  to  the 
deptlis  of  the  soul,  and  which  lays  open  its  mystertous 
workings,  borrowing  from  the  whdie  outward  creation 
fresh  images  and  correspondences,  with  whidi  to  iUorai- 
nate  the  secrets  of  the  world  within  us.  So  keen  is  this 
appetite,  that  extravagances  of  imag^ation,  and  gross 
violations  both  of  taste  and  moral  sentiment,  are  forgiven, 
when  conjoined  with  what  awakens  strong  emotion;  and 
unhappily  the  most  stirring  is  the  most  popular  poetiy, 
even  though  it  issue  from  the  desolate  soul  of  a  mis- 
anthrope and  a  libertine,  and  exhale  poison  and  death. 
Now,  religion  ought  to  be  dispensed  in  accommoda- 
tion to  this  spirit  and  character  of  our  age.  Men  desire 
excitement,  and  religion  must  be  communicated  in  a 
more  exciting  form.  It  must  be  seen  not  oidy  to  cor- 
respond and  to  be  adapted  to  the  intdlect,  but  to  furnish 
nutriment  and  appeals  to  the  highest  and  profoundest 
sentiments  of  our  nature.  It  must  not  be  exhibited  in 
the  dry,  pedantic  divisions  of  a  scholastic  theology;  nor 
must  it  be  set  forth  and  tricked  out  in  the  light  drapery 
of  an  artificial  rhetoric,  in  pretttnesses  of  style,  in  mea- 
•sured  sentences,  with  an  insipid  floridness,  and  in  the 
form  of  elegantly  feeble  essays.  No;  it  must  come 
from  the  soul  in  the  language  of  earnest  conviction  and 
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Strong  feefing.  Men  wiU  not  now  be  trifled  with.  They 
listen  impatiently  to  great  sul^ectB  treated  with  apathy. 
They  want  a  religion  whieh  wUl  take  a  strong  hola  upon 
them;  and  no  system,  I  am  sure,  can  now  maintain  its 
gHNmd,  which  wants  the  power  i^  awakening  real  and 
deep  interest  in  the  souL  It  is  objected  to  Umtaiian 
Cfanstianity,  that  it  does  not  possess  this  heaiUstiiring 
energy:  and  if  so,  it  will,  and  still  more,  it  ought  to  fslf; 
for  it  does  not  suit  the  spirit  of  our  times,  nor  the  essen- 
tial and  abiding  spirit  of  numan  nature.  Men  will  prefer 
even  a  toaticism  which  is  in  earnest,  to  a  pretended  ra- 
ttoialxty,  which  leaves  untouched  all  the  great  sprinffs  of 
the  soul,  which  never  lays  a  quickening  hand  on  our  love 
and  veneration,  our  awe  ana  jfear,  our  hope  and  joy. 

It  is  obvious,  I  think,  that  the  spirit  of  the  age,  which 
demands  a  more  exciting  administration  of  Christianity, 
begins  to  be  understood  and  is  responded  to  by  preachers. 
Those  of  us,  whose  memory  extends  back  but  a  little 
w^,  can  see  a  revolution  taking  place  in  this  conntnr. 
**  The  repose  of  the  pulpit"  has  been  disturbed.  In 
England,  the  Established  Church  gives  broad  symptoms 
of  awaking;  and  the  slumbering  incumbents  of  a  state 
religion,  either  roused  by  sympathy,  or  aware  of  the 
necessity  of  self-defence,  are  beginning  to  exhibit  the 
eneigy  of  the  freer  and  more  zealous  sects  around  them. 

In  such  an  age,  earnestness  should  characterise  the 
ministry;  and  by  this  I  mean,  not  a  louder  voice  or  a 
more  vehement  gesture;  I  mean  no  tricks  of  oratory; 
but  a  solemn  conviction  that  religion  is  a  great  concern, 
and  a  solemn  purpose  that  its  claims  shall  be  felt  by 
others.  To  suit  such  an  age,  a  minister  must  commu- 
nicate rdigion,  not  only  as  a  result  of  reasoninff,  but  as 
a  matter  of  experience,  with  that  inexpressible  character 
of  leaJity,  that  life  and  power,  which  accompany  truths 
drawn  from  a  man's  own  soul.  We  ought  to  speak  of 
religion  as  something  which  we  ourselves  know.  Its 
inflnenees,  struggles,  joys,  sorrows,  triumphs,  should  be 
delineated  from  our  own  history.  The  life  and  sensi- 
bility which  we  would  spread,  should  be  strong  in  our 
own  breasts.  This  is  the  only  genuine,  unfailing  spring 
of  an  earnest  ministry.    Men  may  work  themsdves  for 
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a  time  into  a  fervour  bj  artificial  means;  but  the  flame 
is  unsteady,  **  a  crackling  of  thorns"  on  a  cold  hearth; 
and,  after  all,  it  is  hard  for  the  most  successftil  art  to 
give,  even  for  a  time,  that  soul-subduing  tone  to  the 
voice,  that  air  of  natiye  feeling  to  the  countenance,  and 
that  raciness  and  freshness  to  the  conceptions,  whic^ 
come  from  an  experimental  conviction  of  religious  truth; 
and,  accordingly,  I  would  suggest,  that  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  theological  education,  even  in  this  en- 
lightened age,  is  not  the  communication  of  knowledge, 
essential  as  that  is,  but  the  conversion  and  exaltation  of 
religious  knowledge  into  a  livins',  practical,  and  soul- 
kindling  conviction.  Much  as  the  age  requires  intel- 
lectual culture  in  a  minister,  it  requires  still  more,  that 
his  acquisitions  of  truth  should  be  instinct  with  lifle  and 
feeling;  that  he  should  deliver  his  message,  not  mechan- 
ically and  "  in  the  line  of  his  profession,"  but  with  the 
sincerity  and  earnestness  of  a  man  bent  on  great  effects; 
that  he  should  speak  of  God,  of  Christ,  of  the  dignity 
and  loveliness  of  Christian  virtue,  of  heaven  and  redemp- 
tion, not  as  of  traditions  and  historical  records,  about 
which  he  has  only  read,  but  as  of  realities  whidi  he 
understands  and  feels  in  the  very  depths  of  his  soul. 

III.  The  present  is  an  age  of  free  and  earnest  inquiry 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  and,  consequently,  an  age  in 
which  the  extremes  of  scepticism  ami  bigotry,  and  a 
multiplicity  of  sects,  and  a  diversity  of  interpretations  of 
the  Sacred  Volume,  must  be  expected;  and  these  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times  influence  and  modify  the  duties 
of  the  ministry.  Free  inquiry  cannot  exist  without  gen- 
erating a  degree  of  scepticism;  and  agnnst  this  influence, 
more  disastrous  than  any  error  of  any  sect,  a  minister 
is  bound  to  erect  every  barrier.  The  human  mind,  by  a 
natural  reaction,  is  undoubtedly  tending,  after  its  long 
vassalage,  to  licentious  speculation.  Men  have  begun 
to  send  keen,  searching  glances  into  old  institutions, 
whether  of  religion,  literature,  or  policy;  and  have  de- 
tected so  many  abuses,  that  a  suspicion  of  what  is  old, 
has  in  many  cases  taken  place  of  the  veneration  for  an- 
tiquity. In  such  an  age,  Christianity  must  be  subjected 
to  a  rigid  scrutiny.     Church  establishments  and  state 
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patronage  cannot  screen  it  from  investigation;  and  its 
mimsters,  far  from  being  called  to  remoye  it  from  the 
bar  of  reason,  where  God  has  chosen  that  it  should  ap- 
pear, are  only  bound  to  see  that  its  claims  be  fairly  and 
fuUy  made  known;  and  to  this  they  are  solemnly  bound; 
and,  consequently,  it  is  one  of  their  first  duties,  to  search 
deeply  and  understand  thoroughly  the  true  foundations 
and  evidences  on  which  the  religion  stands.  Now,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  just  in  proportion  as  the  human  mind 
makes  progress,  the  inward  evidences  of  Christianity, 
the  marks  of  divinity  which  it  wears  on  its  own  brow, 
are  becoming  more  and  more  important.  I  refer  to  the 
evidences  which  are  drawn  from  its  excellence,  purity, 
and  happy  influences;  from  its  adaptation  to  the  spirit- 
ual wante,  to  the  weakness  and  the  greatness  of  human 
nature;  from  the  original  and  unborrowed  character, 
the  greatness  of  soul,  and  the  celestial  loveliness  of  its 
Founder;  from  its  unbounded  benevolence  correspond- 
ing with  the  Spirit  of  the  universe;  and  from  its  views  of 
God's  parental  character  and  purposes,  of  human  duty 
and  perfection,  and  of  a  future  state;  views  manifestly 
tending  to  the  exaltation  and  perpetual  improvement  of 
our  nature,  vet  wholly  opposed  to  the  character  of  the 
age  in  which  they  were  unfolded.  The  historical  and 
miraculous  proofs  of  Christianity,  are  indeed  essential 
and  impregnable;  but,  without  superseding  these,  the 
inward  proofs,  of  which  I  speak,  are  becoming  more  and 
more  necessary,  and  exert  a  greater  power,  in  proportion 
as  the  moral  discernment  and  sensibilities  of  men  are 
strengthened  and  enlarged.  And  if  this  be  true,  then 
Christianity  is  endangered,  and  scepticism  fortified,  by 
nothing  so  much  as  by  representations  of  the  religion, 
which  sully  its  native  lustre  and  darken  its  inward  sig- 
natures of  a  heavenly  origin;  and,  accordingly,  the  first 
and  most  solemn  duty  of  its  ministers  is,  to  rescue  it 
from  such  perversions;  to  see  that  it  be  not  condemned 
for  doctrines  for  which  it  is  in  no  respect  responsible; 
and  to  vindicate  its  character  as  eminently  a  rational 
religion,  that  is,  a  religion  consistent  with  itself,  with 
the  great  principles  of  human  nature,  with  God's  ac- 
knowledged attributes,  and  with  those  indestructible 
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conTictions,  which  sprinff  almost  instiiictitely  from  om- 
moral  constitution,  and  which  grow  stronger  and  stronger 
as  the  human  mind  is  developed.  A  professed  reyela- 
tion,  carrying  contradiction  on  its  front,  and  wonnding 
those  sentiments  of  justice  and  goodness,  which  are  the 
highest  tests  of  moral  truth,  cannot  stand;  and  those 
who  thus  exhibit  Christianity,  howeyer  pure  tiieir  aim, 
are  shaking  its  foundations  more  deeply  than  its  open 
and  inveterate  foes. 

But  free  inquiry  not  only  generates  occasional  scep- 
ticism, but  much  more  a  diversity  of  opinion  among  the 
believers  of  Christianity;  and  to  this  the  ministry  must 
have  a  special  adaptation.  In  such  an  aee,  the  ministry 
must  in  a  measure  be  controversial.  In  particular,  a 
minister,  who  after  serious  investigation  attaches  himself 
to  that  class  of  Christians,  to  which  we  of  this  religions 
society  are  known  to  belong,  cannot  but  feel  that  the 
painful  office  of  conflict  with  other  denominations  is  laid 
upon  him;  for,  whilst  we  deny  the  Christian  name  to 
none  who  acknowledge  Jesus  as  their  Saviour  and  Lord, 
we  do  deliberately  believe,  that,  by  many  who  confess 
him,  his  religion  is  mournfully  disfigured.  We  believe, 
that  piety  at  present  is  robbed  in  no  small  degree  of  its 
singleness,  energy,  and  happiness,  by  the  multiplicatioa 
in  the  church,  of  objects  of  supreme  worship;  by  the 
division  of  the  one  God  into  three  persons,  who  sustaia 
different  relations  to  mankind;  and,  above  all,  by  the 
dishonourable  views  formed  of  the  moral  character  and 
administration  of  the  Deity.  Errors  relating  to  God, 
seem  to  us  among  the  most  pernicious  that  can  grow  up 
among  Christians;  for  they  darken,  and,  in  the  strong 
language  of  Scripture,  "  turn  into  blood*  the  sun  of  tiie 
spiritual  universe.  Around  just  views  of  the  Divine 
character,  all  truths  and  all  virtues  naturally  gather;  and 
although  some  minds  of  native  irrepressible  vigour  may 
rise  to  greatness,  in  spite  of  dishonourable  conceptions 
of  God,  yet,  as  a  general  rule,  human  nature  cannot 
spread  to  its  just  and  full  proportions  under  their  ap- 
palling, enslaving,  heart-withering  control.  We  discover 
very  plainly,  as  we  think,  in  the  frequent  torpor  of  the 
conscience  and  heart  in  regard  to  religious  obligation, 
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the  melancholy-  influencei  of  that  system,  to  prevalent 
among  us,  which  robs  our  heavenly  Father  of  his  |>a» 
rental  attributes.  Indeed  it  seems  impossible  for  the 
conscience,  under  such  injurious  representations  of  the 
Divine  character,  to^  disdiarge  intelligently  its  solemn 
office  of  enforcing  love  to  God  as  man's  highest  duty; 
and,  accordingly,  when  religious  excitements  take  place 
under  this  gloomy  system,  they  bear  the  marks  of  a 
morbid  action,  much  more  than  of  a  healthy,  restorative 
process  of  the  moral  nature. 

These  errors  a  minister  of  liberal  views  of  Christianity 
will  feel  himself  bound  to  withstand.  But  let  me  not 
be  understood,  as  if  I  would  have  the  ministry  given 
chiefly  to  controversy,  and  would  turn  the  pulpit  into  a 
battery  for  the  perpetual  assault  of  adverse  sects.  Oh 
no.  Other  strains  than  those  of  war£ue,  should  pre* 
dominate  in  this  sacred  place.  A  minister  may  be  fmth« 
fill  to  truth,  without  brandishing  perpetually  the  weapons 
of  controversy.  Occasional  discussions  of  disputed  doc- 
trines, axe  indeed  demanded  by  the  zeal  with  which 
error  is  maintained.  But  it  becomes  the  preacher  to 
remember,  that  there  is  a  silent,  indirect  influence,  more 
sure  and  powerful  than  direct  assault  on  fidse  opinions. 
The  most  effectual  method  of  expelling  error,  is,  not 
to  meet  it  sword  in  hand,  but  gradually  to  instil  great 
truths,  with  whidi  it  cannot  easity  coexist,  and  by  which 
the  mind  outgrows  it  Men,  who  have  been  recovered 
from  fiedse  systems,  will  generally  tell  you,  that  the  first 
step  of  their  deliverance,  was  the  admission  of  some  prin- 
ciple which  seemed  not  to  menace  their  past  opinions, 
but  which  prepared  the  mind  for  the  entrance  of  another 
and  another  truth,  until  they  were  brought,  almost  with* 
out  suspecting  it,  to  look  on  almost  everv  doctrine  of 
religion  witJ^  other  eyes,  and  in  another  and  more  gener- 
ous light.  The  old  superstitions  about  ghosts  and  dreams 
were  not  expelled  by  argument,  for  hardly  a  book  was 
written  against  them;  but  men  gradually  outgrew  them; 
and  the  spectres,  which  had  haunted  the  terroiHrtricken 
soul  for  ages,  fled  before  an  improved  philosophy,  just 
as  they  were  supposed  to  vanlBU  before  the  rising  sun. 
And,  in  the  same  manner,  the  errors  which  dioigure 
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Chnttiamtj,  and  from  which  no  creed  is  free»  aie  to 
yield  to  the  growth  of  the  human  mind.  Instead  of 
spending  his  strength  in  tracking  and  refuting  error*  let 
tne  mimster,  who  would  serve  the  cause  of  truth*  labour 
to  gain  and  diffuse  more  and  more  enlarged  and  lofty 
views  of  our  religion,  of  its  nature,  spirit,  and  end.  Let 
him  labour  to  separate  what  is  of  universal  and  ever- 
lasting application,  from  the  local  and  the  temporarv;  to 
penetrate  beneath  the  letter  to  the  spirit;  to  detacn  the 
primary,  essential,  and  all-comprehendine  principles  of 
Christianity,  frt>m  the  incrustations,  accidental  assodfr- 
rions,  and  subordinate  appendages  by  which  they  are 
often  obscured;  and  to  nz  and  establish  these  in  men's 
minds  as  the  standard  by  which  more  partial  views  are 
to  be  tried.  Let  him  especially  set  fortn  the  great  moral 
purpose  of  Christianity,  always  teaching,  that  Christ 
came  to  deliver  frx>m  the  power  still  more  than  from  the 
punishment  of  sin;  that  his  most  important  operation  is 
within  us;  and  that  the  highest  end  of  his  mission,  is  the 
erection  of  God's  throne  in  the  soul,  the  inspiration  of 
a  fervent  filial  piety,  a  piety  founded  in  confiding  views 
of  God's  parental  character,  and  manifested  in  a  charity 
oorresponding  to  God's  unbounded  and  ever  active  love. 
In  addition  to  these  efforts,  let  him  strive  to  communi- 
cate the  just  principles  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures* 
that  men,  reading  them  more  intelligently,  may  read 
them  with  new  interest,  and  he  will  have  discharged  his 
chief  duty  in  relation  to  controversy. 

It  is  an  interesting  diought,  that,  through  the  influ- 
ences now  described,  a  sensible  progress  is  taking  place 
in  men's  conceptions  of  Christianity.  It  is  a  plain  mat- 
ter of  fact,  that  the  hard  features  of  that  religious  system* 
which  has  been  *<  received  by  tradition  from  our  fathers," 
are  greatly  softened;  and  that  a  necessity  is  felt  by  those 
who  hold  it,  of  accommodating  their  representations  of  it 
more  and  more  to  the  improved  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind  and  to  the  undeniable  principles  of  natural  and 
revealed  religion.  Unconditional  Election  is  seldom 
heard  of  among  us.  The  Imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to 
his  posterity,  is  hastening  to  join  the  exploded  doctrine 
of  Transubstantiation.    The  more  revolting  representa- 
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tions  of  man's  state  by  nature,  are  jodicioudjr  kept  out 
of  sight;  and  what  is  of  still  greater  importance,  preach- 
ing is  incomparably  more  practical  than  formerly.  And 
all  these  changes  are  owing,  not  to  theologpical  oontio- 
versY,  so  much  as  to  the  general  progress  of  the  human 
mmd.  This  progress  is  especially  discernible  in  the 
diminished  importance  now  ascribed  to  the  outward 
parts  of  Christianity.  Christians,  haying  grown  up  to 
understand  that  their  religion  is  a  spirit  and  not  a  rorm, 
are  beginning  to  feel  the  puerility  as  well  as  ruilt  of 
breaking  Christ's  followers  into  factions,  on  such  Ques- 
tions as  these,  How  much  a  Bishop  differs  from  a  Pres- 
byter? and,  How  great  a  quantity  o(  water  should  be 
used  in  baptism?  And  whilst  they  desire  to  ascertain 
the  truth  in  these  particulars,  they  look  back  on  the 
uncharitable  heat  with  which  these  and  similar  topics 
were  once  discussed,  with  something  of  the  wonder 
which  they  feel,  on  recollecting  the  yiolence  of  the  Pa- 

Sists  during  the  memorable  debate,  Whether  the  Yirgm 
fary  were  bom  with  original  sin?  It  is  a  consolu^ 
and  delightful  thought,  that  God,  who  uses  Christianity 
to  adyance  ciyilisation  and  knowledge,  makes  use  of  thu 
very  adyancement  to  bring  back  Christianity  to  a  purer 
state,  thus  binding  together  and  carrying  forward  by 
mutual  action,  the  cause  of  knowledge  and  the  cause  of 
religion,  and  strengthening  perpetually  their  blended 
and  blessed  influences  on  human  nature. 

IV.  The  age  is  in  many  respects  a  corrupt  one,  and 
needs  and  demands  in  the  ministry  a  spint  of  reform. 
The  i^e,  I  say,  is  corrupt;  not  because  1  consider  it  as 
falling  below  the  purity  of  past  times,  but  because  it  is 
obyiously  and  grossly  defective,  when  measured  by  the 
Christian  standard  and  by  the  lights  and  advantages 
which  it  enjoys.  I  know  nothing  to  justify  the  cry  of 
modern  degeneracy,  but  rather  incline  to  the  belief,  that 
here  at  least  the  sense  of  religion  was  neyer  stronger 
than  at  present.  In  comparing  different  periods  as  to 
yirtue  and  piety,  regard  must  be  had  to  difference  of 
circumstances.  It  would  argue  littie  wisdom  or  candour, 
to  expect  the  same  freedom  from  luxury  and  dissipation 
in  this  opulent  and  flourishing  community,  as  marked 
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tile  fint  settlemeiit  of  oar  country,  when  the  inhabitanto, 
scaroely  sheltered  from  the  elements,  and  almost  wholly 
cut  off  finom  intercourse  with  the  ciTilised  world,  ooald 
command  little  more  than  the  necessaries  of  life;  and 
yet  it  is  through  superficial  comparisons  in  such  partico- 
laiB,  that  the  past  is  often  magnified  at  the  expense  of 
the  present,  i  mean  not  to  strike  a  bfldance  between 
this  age  and  former  ones.  I  look  on  this  age  in  the  light 
of  Christianity,  as  a  minister  ought  to  look  upon  it;  and 
whilst  I  see  much  to  cheer  and  encourage,  1  see  much 
to  make  a  good  man  mourn,  and  to  stir  up  Chrisl^s 
servants  to  prayer  and  toil.  That  our  increased  com- 
forts, improved  arts,  and  overflowing  pros|>eritj,  are 
often  abased  to  licentiousness;  that  Christianity  is  with 
multitudes  a  mere  name  and  form;  that  a  practieal 
atheism,  which  ascribes  to  nature  and  fortune  the  gifts 
and  operations  of  God,  and  a  practical  infidelity,  which 
lives  and  cares  and  provides  only  for  the  present  state, 
abound  on  every  side  of  us;  that  much,  wnich  is  called 
morality,  springs  from  a  prudent  balancing  of  the  passions 
and  a  discreet  regard  to  worldly  interests;  that  there  is 
an  insensibility  to  God,  which,  if  our  own  hearts  were 
not  infected  by  it,  would  shock  and  amaze  us;  that  eda- 
cation,  insteaa  of  guarding  and  rearing  the  moral  and 
religious  nature  as  its  supreme  care,  often  betrays  and 
sacrifices  it  to  accomplishments  and  acquisitions  winch 
relate  only  to  the  present  life;  that  there  is  a  moumfiil 
prevalence  of  dissoluteness  among  the  young  and  of 
mtemperance  among  the  poor;  that  the  very  religion  of 
peace  is  made  a  torch  of  discord;  and  that  the  fires  of 
uncharitableness  and  bigotry,  fires  kindled  from  hell, 
often  bum  on  altars  consecrated  to  the  true  God; — that 
such  evils  exist,  who  does  not  know?  What  Christian 
can  look  round  him  and  say,  that  the  state  of  society 
corresponds  to  what  men  may  and  should  be,  under  the 
light  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  an  age  of  advanced  intelli- 
gence? As  for  that  man,  who,  on  surveying  the  worid, 
thinks  its  condition  almost  as  healthy  as  can  be  derired 
or  hoped;  who  sees  but  a  few  superficial  blots  on  the 
general  aspect  of  society;  who  thinks  the  ministry  estab- 
lished for  no  higher  end,  than  to  perpetuate  tbe  pre- 
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Mot  State  of  morals  and  religioo;  irhow  heart  ia  nerer 
baniened  and  sormw-cnnitten  by  the  feaiftd  doom,  to 
which  multitades  around  him  are  thoughtlessly  hasten- 
ing';— oh,  let  not  that  man  take  on  him  the  care  of  soali. 
The  physician,  who  should  enter  an  hospital,  to  con- 
gratulate hia  dying  patients  on  their  pleasant  sensationa 
and  rapid  conTalescettce,  would  be  as  faithful  to  his  titist 
as  the  minister  who  sees  no  deep  moral  malaxes  aroimd 
him.  No  man  is  fitted  to  withstand  great  erils  with 
energy,  unless  he  be  impressed  by  their  greatness.  No 
man  is  fitted  to  enter  upon  that  warfare  with  moral  eTil, 
to  which  the  ministry  is  set  apart,  who  is  not  pained  aad 
pierced  by  its  extent  and  woes;  who  does  not  bum  to  wit- 
ness and  advance  a  great  moral  reTolution  in  the  worid. 
Am  I  told,  that  "romantic  expectations  of  great 
diang^  in  society  will  do  more  harm  than  good;  that 
the  woild  will  move  along  in  its  present  course,  let  the 
ministry  do  what  it  may;  that  we  must  take  the  present 
state  as  God  has  made  it,  and  not  waste  our  strenffth 
in  useless  lamentation  for  incurable  evils  ?^  I  hold  this 
language,  though  it  takes  the  name  of  philosophy,  to  be 
whoQy  unwarranted  by  experience  and  revelation.  If 
there  be  one  striking  feature  in  human  nature,  it  is  its 
susc^ptibleness  of  improvement;  and  who  is  authorised  to 
8ay»  toat  the  limit  of  Christian  improvement  is  reached? 
— that  whilst  science  and  art,  intellect  and  imaginatioii, 
are  extending  their  domains,  the  conscience  and  aflSso- 
tions,  the  moral  and  religious  principles  of  our  nature, 
are  incapable  of  increased  power  ana  elevation?  Have 
we  not  pledges,  in  man's  admiration  of  disinterested, 
heroic  love;  in  his  power  of  conceiving  and  thirsting 
for  unattained  heights  of  excellence;  and  in  the  splen- 
dour and  sublimity  of  virtue  already  manifested  in  not  a 
few  who  *<  shine  as  lights"  in  the  darkness  of  past  ages, 
that  man  was  created  for  perpetual  moral  ana  religious 
progress?  True,  the  minister  should  not  yield  himself 
to  romantic  anticipations;  for  disappointment  may  digect 
him.  Let  him  not  expect  to  break  in  a  moment  chains 
of  habit,  which  years  have  rivetted,  mt  to  bring  back  to 
immediate  intimacv  with  God  souls  which  have  wan- 
dered long  and  fiir  nom  him.  This  is  romance;  but  then 
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U  fomething  to  be  dreaded  by  the  minister  more  than 
this;  I  mean,  that  frigid  tameness  of  mind  too  common 
in  Christian  teachers,  which  confounds  the  Victual  and 
the  possible;  which  cannot  burst  the  shackles  of  custom; 
which  never  kindles  at  the  thought  of  great  improve- 
ments of  human  nature;  which  is  satisfied  if  religion  re- 
ceive an  outward  respect,  and  never  dreams  of  enthrour 
ing  it  in  men's  souls;  which  looks  on  the  strongholds 
of  sin  with  despair;  which  utters  by  rote  the  solemn  and 
magnificent  language  of  the  Gospel,  without  expecting 
it  to  **work  mightily;"  which  sees  in  the  ministry  a  psit 
of  the  mechanism  of  society,  a  useful  guardian  of  public 
order,  but  never  suspects  the  powers  with  which  it  is 
armed  by  Christianity. 

The  ministry  is  indeed  armed  with  great  powers  for 
great  efiects.  The  doctrines  which  Christianity  com- 
mits to  its  teachers,  are  mighty  engines.  The  perfect 
character  of  God;  the  tender  and  solemn  attributes, 
which  belong  to  him  as  our  Father  and  Judge;  his  pur- 
poses of  infinite  and  everlasting  mercy  towards  the  hu- 
man race;  the  character  and  lustory  of  Christ;  his  en- 
tire, self-immolating  devotion  to  the  cause  of  mankind; 
his  intimate  union  with  his  followers;  hb  sufferings,  and 
cross,  his  resurrection,  ascension,  and  intercession;  the 
promised  aids  of  the  Holv  Spirit;  the  immortality  oi 
man;  the  retributions  whicn  await  the  unrepenting,  and 
the  felidties  and  glories  of  heaven, — ^here  are  truths,  able 
to  move  the  whole  soul  and  to  war  victoriously  with  its 
host  of  passions.  The  teacher,  to  whom  are  committed 
the  infinite  realities  of  the  spiritual  world,  the  sanctibos 
of  eternity,  "  the  powers  of  the  life  to  come,**  has  instra- 
ments  to  work  with,  which  turn  to  feebleness  all  other 
means  of  influence.  Therei  is  not  heard  on  earth  a 
voice  so  powerfo],  so  penetrating,  as  that  of  an  enlight- 
ened minister,  who,  under  the  absorbing  influence  of 
these  mighty  truths,  devotes  himself  a  living  sacrifice, 
a  whole  burnt-offering,  to  the  cause  of  enlightening  and 
saving  his  fellow-creatures. 

No;  there  is  no  romance  in  a  minister's  proposing, 
and  hoping  to  forward,  a  great  moral  revolution  on  t& 
earth;  for  the  religion,  which  he  b  appointed  to  preach. 
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was  intended  and  is  adapted  to  work  deeply  and  widely, 
and  to  change  the  face  of  society.  Christianity  was 
not  ushered  into  the  world  with  such  a  stupendous  pre> 
paration;  it  was  not  foreshown  through  so  many  ages 
by  enraptured  prophets;  it  was  not  proclaimed  so  joy* 
Mly  by  the  songs  of  angels;  it  was  not  preached  by 
sach  holy  lips  and  sealed  by  such  precious  blood,  to  be 
only  a  pageant,  a  form,  a  sound,  a  show.  Oh  no.  It 
has  come  from  heaven,  with  heaven's  life  and  power, — 
come  to  "  make  all  things  new,"  to  make  *'  the  wilder* 
neas  glad  and  the  desert  blossom  as  the  rose,"  to  break 
the  stony  heart,  to  set  free  the  guilt-burdened  and 
earth-bound  spirit,  and  to  "present  it  faultless  before 
Grod's  glory  with  exceeding  joy."  With  courage  and 
hope  becoming  such  a  religion,  let  the  minister  bring  to 
his  woik  his  concentrated  powers  of  intellect  and  affec- 
tion, and  God  in  whose  cause  he  labours,  will  accompany 
and  crown  the  labour  with  an  almighty  blessing. 

My  brother,  you  are  now  to  be  set  apart  to  tbe  Chris- 
tian ministry.  1  bid  you  welcome  to  its  duties,  and  im- 
plore for  you  strength  to  discharge  them,  a  long  and 
prosperous  course,  increasing  success,  and  everlasting 
rewards.  I  also  welcome  you  to  the  connexion  wfaidn 
is  this  day  formed  between  you  and  myself.  I  thank 
Gocf  for  an  associate,  in  whose  virtues  and  endowments 
I  have  the  promise  of  personal  comfort  and  relief,  and 
still  more,  the  pledges  of  usefulness  to  this  people.  I 
have  lived  too  long,  to  expect  unmingled  good  in  this 
or  in  any  relation  of  life;  nor  am  I  ignorant  of  the  diffi- 
culties and  trials,  which  are  thought  to  attend  the  union 
of  different  minds  and  different  hands  in  the  care  of  the 
same  church.  God  grant  us  that  singleness  of  purpose, 
that  sincere  concern  for  the  salvation  of  our  hearers, 
which  will  make  the  success  of  each  the  happiness  of 
both.  I  know,  for  I  have  borne,  the  anxieties  and  su^ 
ferings  which  belong  to  the  first  years  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  and  I  beg  you  to  avul  yourself  of  whatever  aid 
my  experience  can  give  you.  But  no  human  aid  can 
lift  every  burden  from  your  mind;  nor  would  the  truest 
kindness  desire  for  yon  exemption  from  the  universal  lot 
May  the  discipline  which  awaits  you,  give  purity  and  lo^ 
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tineas  to  joar  motiTes;  gtre  eneigy  and  tendenieBs  to 
jour  character,  and  prepare  you  to  minister  to  the  wants 
<^  a  tenq>ted  and  afflicted  world,  with  that  sympathy  and 
wisdom  which  fellowship  in  suffering  can  alone  bestow. 
May  you  grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  ministry, 
as  you  grow  in  yean;  and  when  the  voice  which  now 
speaks  to  you  shall  cease  to  be  heard  within  these  walls, 
nmy  you,  my  brother,  be  left  to  enjoy  and  reward  the 
confidence,  to  point  out  the  jpath  and  the  perils,  to  fi^fy 
the  virtues,  to  animate  the  pietv,  to  comfort  the  sorrows, 
to  save  the  souls  of  this  much-loved  people. 

Brethren  of  this  Christian  Society! — ^1  rejoice  in  the 
proof,  which  this  day  affords,  of  your  desire  to  secure 
the  administration  of  Christ's  word  and  ordinances  to 
yourselves  and  your  children;  and  I  congratulate  you 
on  the  prospects  which  it  opens  before  you.  The  recol- 
lectioBS,  which  rush  upon  my  mind,  of  your  sympathy 
and  uninterrupted  kindness  through  the  vidssitudes  of 
my  health  and  the  frequent  suspensions  of  my  labonis, 
encourage  me  to  anticipate  for  my  young  brother  t)iat 
kindness  and  candour,  on  wluch  the  happiness  of  a  min- 
ister so  much  depends.  I  cannot  ask  ror  him  sincerer 
attachment,  than  it  has  been  my  lot  to  enjoy.  I  re- 
member, however,  that  the  reciprocation  of  kind  feelings 
is  not  the  highest  &ad  of  the  ministry;  and  accor<fiogly 
my  most  earnest  desire  and  prayer  to  God  is,  that  with 
a  new  pastor,  he  may  send  you  new  influenoes  of  his 
spirit,  and  that,  through  our  joint  labours,  Christianity, 
being  rooted  in  your  understandings  and  hearts,  may 
spring  up  into  a  rich  harvest  of  universal  goodness.  May 
a  more  earnest  concern  for  salvation,  uid  a  thirst  for 
moire  generous  improvement,  be  excited  in  your  breasts. 
May  a  new  life  oreadie  through  the  worship  of  this 
house,  and  a  new  love  'join  the  hearts  of  the  worship- 
pers.  May  our  ministry  produce  everlasting  ihdts;  and 
on  that  great  day,  which  will  summon  the  teacher  and 
the  taught  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  may  you, 
my  mUchploved  and  respected  people,  be  *'  our  joy  and 
crown;"  and  may  we,  wnen  all  nearts  shall  be  revealed, 
be  seen  to  have  sought  your  good  with  unfeigned  and 
cUsinterested  level 
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And  Jesus  answered  him,  the  first  of  all  the  connnandments  is, 
Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord.  And  thou 
sbalt  loye  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all 
thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength. 
This  is  the  first  commandment. — Mark  xii.  29,  30. 

Ws  have  assembled  to  dedicate  this  buildioff  to  the 
wcHship  of  the  only  living  and  true  God,  ana  to  the 
teaching  of  the  religion  of  his  son,  Jesus  Christ.  By 
this  act  we  do  not  expect  to  confer  on  this  spot  of  ground 
and  these  walls  any  peculiar  sanctity  or  any  mysterious 
INPC^rties.  We  do  not  suppose,  that,  in  consequence 
of  ntes  sow  performed,  the  worship  offered  here  will  be 
more  acceptable  than  prayer  uttered  in  the  closet,  or 
breathed  from  the  soul  m  toe  midst  of  business;  or  that 
the  instructions  delivered  from  this  pulpit  mdU  be  more 
eflPectual,  than  if  they  were  uttered  in  a  private  dwell- 
ing or  the  open  air.  By  dedication  we  understand  ouW 
a  solemn  expression  of  the  purpose  for  which  this  build- 
iag  is  reared,  joined  with  prayer  to  Him,  who  alone  can 
crovm  our  enterprise  with  success,  that  our  design  may 
be  accepted  and  fulfilled.  For  this  religious  act,  we 
find  indeed  no  precept  in  the  New  Testament,  and  on 
this  account  some  have  scnipled  as  to  its  propriety. 
Alt  we  are  not  amoug  those  who  consider  the  written 
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Word  as  a  statute-book,  by  the  letter  of  which  every 
step  in  life  must  be  goTemed.   We  believe,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  one  of  the  great  excellences  of  GhristiaDity 
is,  that  it  does  not  desu  in  minute  regulation,  but  that, 
hayiuff  given  broad  views  of  duty,  and  enjoined  a  pore 
and  disinterested  spirit,  it  leaves  us  to  apply  these  rules 
and  express  this  spirit,  according  to  the  promptings  of 
the  divme  monitor  within  us,  and  according  to  the  claims 
and  exigences  of  the  ever-varying  conditions  in  which 
we  are  placed.    We  believe,  too,  that  revelation  is  not 
intended  to  supersede  God's  other  modes  of  instruction; 
that  it  is  not  intended  to  drown,  but  to  make  more 
audible,  the  voice  of  nature.    Now,  nature  dictates  the 
propriety  of  such  an  act  as  we  are  this  day  assembled 
to  perform.     Nature  has  always  taught  men,  on  the 
completion  of  an  important  structure,  designed  for  public 
and  lasting  good,  to  solemnise  its  first  appropriation  to 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  reared,  by  some  special 
service.    To  us  there  is  a  sacredness  in  this  moral  in- 
stinct, in  this  law  written  on  the  heart;  and  in  Ibtening 
reverently  to  God's  dictates,  however  conveyed,  we 
doubt  not  that  we  shall  enjoy  his  acceptance  and  blessing. 
I  have  said,  we  dedicate  this  building  to  the  teaddng 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.   But  in  the  present  state  of  the 
Christian  cnurcb,  these  words  are  not  as  definite  as  they 
one  day  will  be.    This  Gospel  is  variously  interpreteu. 
It  is  preached  in  various  forms.   Christendom  is  parceled 
out  into  various  sects.     When,  therefore,  we  see  a  new 
house  of  worship  reared,  the  question  immediately  arises. 
To  what  mode  of  teaching  Christianity  is  it  to  be  de- 
voted?  I  need  not  tell  you,  my  hearers,  that  this  house 
has  been  built  by  that  class  of  Christians,  who  are  called 
Unitarians,  and  that  the  Gospel  will  here  be  taught,  as 
interpreted  by  that  body  of  believers.    This  you  all 
know;  but  perhaps  all  present  have  not  attached  a  very 
precise  meaning  to  the  word,  by  which  our  particular 
views  of  Christianity  are  designated.    Unitarianism  has 
been  made  a  term  of  so  much  reproach,  and  has  been 
uttered  in  so  many  tones  of  alarm,  horror,  indignation, 
and  scorn,  that  to  many  it  g^ves  only  a  vag^e  impresnon 
of  something  monstrous,  impious,  unutterably  perilous. 
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To  sQch,  I  would  say,  that  this  doctrine,  which  is  con- 
sidered by  some,  as  the  last  and  most  perfect  invention 
of  Satan,  the  consammation  of  his  blasphemies,  the  most 
cunning  weapon  ever  forged  in  the  fires  of  hell,  amounts 
to  this — That  there  is  One  God,  even  the  Father;  and 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  not  this  One  God,  but  his  son 
and  messenger,  who  derived  all  his  powers  and  glories 
from  the  Universal  Parent,  and  who  came  into  the 
world  not  to  claim  supreme  homage  for  himself,  but  to 
carry  up  the  soul  to  his  Father  as  the  Only  Divine  Per- 
son, the  Only  Ultimate  Object  of  religious  worship.  To 
as,  this  doctrine  seems  not  to  have  sprung  from  hell, 
but  to  have  descended  from  the  throne  of  God,  and  to 
invite  and  attract  us  thither.  To  us  it  seems  to  come 
from  the  Scriptures,  with  a  voice  loud  as  the  sound  of 
many  waters,  and  as  articulate  and  clear  as  if  Jesus,  in 
a  bodily  form,  were  pronouncing  it  distinctly  in  our  ears. 
To  this  doctrine,  and  to  Christianity  interpreted  in  con- 
sistency vrith  it,  we  dedicate  this  building. 

That  we  desire  to  propagate  this  doctrine,  we  do  not 
conceal.  It  is  a  treasure,  which  we  wish  not  to  confine 
to  ourselves,  which  we  dare  not  lock  up  in  our  own 
breasts.  We  regard  it  as  given  to  us  for  others,  as  well 
as  for  ourselves.  We  should  rejoice  to  spread  it  through 
this  great  city,  to  carry  it  into  every  dwelling,  and  to 
send  it  far  and  wide  to  the  remotest  settlements  of  our 
country.  Am  I  asked,  why  we  wish  this  diffusion?  We 
dare  not  say,  that  we  are  in  no  degree  influenced  by 
sectarian  feeling;  for  we  see  it  raging  around  us,  and 
we  should  be  more  than  men,  were  we  wholly  to  escape 
an  epidemic  passion.  We  do  hope,  however,  that  our 
main  purpose  and  aim  is  not  sectarian,  but  to  promote 
a  purer  and  nobler  piety  than  now  prevails.  We  are 
not  induced  to  spread  our  opinions  by  the  mere  convic- 
tion that  they  are  true;  for  there  are  many  truths,  his- 
torical, metaphysical,  scientific,  literary,  which  we  have 
no  anxiety  to  propagate.  We  regard  them  as  the  high- 
est, most  important,  most  efficient  truths,  and  therefore 
demanding  a  firm  testimony,  and  earnest  efforts  to  make 
them  known.  In  thus  speakug,  we  do  not  mean,  that 
we  regard  our  peculiar  views  as  essential  to  salvation. 

K 
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Far  from  va  be  this  spirit  of  exdosioii,  the  Tory  B|nrit  of 
antichrist,  the  worst  of  all  the  delusiooi  of  Popeiy  and 
of  Protestantism.  We  hold  nothing  to  be  essentiiu,  bat 
the  simple  and  supreme  dedication  of  the  mind,  heart, 
and  life  to  God  and  to  his  will.  This  inward  and  practi- 
cal devotedness  to  the  Supreme  Bmng,  we  are  assured, 
is  attained  and  accepted  under  all  the  forms  of  Chris- 
tianity. We  believe,  however,  that  it  is  favoured  fay  that 
truth  which  we  maintain,  as  by  no  other  system  of^futh. 
We  regard  Unitarianism  as  peculiariy  the  friend  of  bh 
ward,  living,  practical  religion.  For  this  we  value  it 
For  this  we  would  spread  it;  and  we  desire  none  to 
embrace  it,  but  such  as  shall  seek  and  derive  from  it 
this  celestial  influence. 

This  character  and  property  of  Unitarian  Chiistianily, 
its  fitness  to  promote  true,  deep,  and  living  piety,  beii^ 
our  chief  ground  of  attachment  to  it,  and  our  chief  mo* 
tive  for  dedicating  this  house  to  its  inculcation,  I  have 
thought  proper  to  make  this  the  topic  of  my  present 
discourse.  I  do  not  propose  to  prove  the  truth  of  Uni- 
tarianism by  scriptural  authorities,  for  this  aigument 
would  exceed  the  limits  of  a  sermon,  but  to  aihow  its 
superior  tendency  to  form  an  elevated  religious  character. 
If,  however,  this  position  can  be  sustained,  I  shall  have 
contributed  no  weak  argument  in  support  of  the  truth 
of  our  views;  for  the  chief  purpose  of  Christian!^  un- 
doubtedly is,  to  promote  piety,  to  bring  us  to  God,  to 
fill  our  souls  with  that  Great  Being,  to  make  us  alive  to 
Him;  and  a  religious  system  can  carry  no  more  authen- 
tic mark  of  a  divine  original,  than  its  obvious,  direct, 
and  peculiar  adaptation  to  quicken  and  raise  the  mijid 
to  its  Creator. — In  speaking  thus  of  Unitarian  Chiift- 
tianity  as  promoting  piety,  I  ought  to  observe^  that  I 
use  this  word  in  its  proper  and  highest  sense.  I  mean 
not  everything  which  bears  the  name  of  piety,  for  under 
this  title  superstition,  fanaticism,  and  formality  are  walk- 
ing abroad  and  claiming  respect  I  mean  not  an  anxioos 
frame  of  mind,  not  abject  and  slavish  fear,  not  a  dread 
of  hell,  not  a  repetition  of  forms,  not  church-going,  not 
loud  profession,  not  severe  censure  of  others*  irreligioB; 
but  filial  love  and  reverence  towards  Gt>d,  habitual  gia- 
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titude,  ckeerfbl  trait,  ready  obedience,  and,  though  last 
not  least,  an  imitation  of  the  ever  actire  and  anboanded 
beneTolenee  of  the  Creator. 

The  object  of  this  discourse  requires  me  to  speak  ^ith 
great  £reeidom  of  different  systems  of  religion.  But  let 
me  not  be  misunderstood.  Let  not  the  uncharitableness, 
which  I  condenm,  be  lightly  laid  to  my  charge.  Let  it 
be  remembered,  that  I  speak  only  of  systems,  not  of 
those  who  embrace  them.  In  setting  forth  with  all  sim- 
plicity what  seem  to  me  the  good  or  bad  tendencies  of 
doctrmes,  I  have  not  a  thought  of  giving  standards  or 
measures  by  which  to  estimate  the  yirtue  or  yice  of  their 
professors.  Nothing  would  be  more  unjust,  than  to  de- 
cide on  men's  characters  from  their  peculiarities  of  faith; 
and  the  reason  is  plain.  Such  peculiarities  are  not  the 
only  causes  which  impress  and  determine  the  mind.  Our 
natim  is  exposed  to  innumerable  other  influences.  If 
indeed  a  man  were  to  know  nothing  but  his  creed,  were 
to  meet  with  no  human  beings  but  those  who  adopt  it, 
were  to  see  no  example  and  to  hear  no  conversation, 
but  such  as  were  formed  by  it;  if  his  creed  were  to  meet 
him  ererywhere,  and  to  exclude  every  other  object  of 
thought;  then  his  character  might  be  expected  to  an- 
swer to  it  with  great  precision.  But  our  Creator  has 
not  that  us  up  in  so  narrow  a  school.  The  mind  is  ex- 
posed to  an  infinite  variety  of  influences,  and  these  are 
muhinljing  with  the  progress  of  society.  Education, 
friepaship,  neighbourhood,  public  opinion,  the  state  of 
sodety,  *'the  genius  of  the  place"  where  we  live,  books, 
events,  the  pleasures  and  business  of  life,  the  outward 
creation,  our  physical  temperament,  and  innumerable 
other  causes,  are  perpetually  pouring  in  upon  the  soul 
thoughts,  views,  and  emotions;  and  these  influences  are 
so  complicated,  so  peculiarly  combined  in  the  case  of 
evenr  individual,  and  so  modified  by  the  original  sus- 
ceptibilities and  constitution  of  every  mind,  that  on  no 
subject  is  there  greater  uncertainty,  than  on  the  forma- 
tion of  character.  To  determine  the  precise  operation 
of  a  religious  opinion  amidst  this  host  of  influences,  sur- 
passes human  power.  A  great  truth  may  be  completely 
neutralised  by  the  countless  impressions  and  excitements, 
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which  the  mind  receives  from  other  sources;  and  so  a 
neat  error  may  be  disarmed  of  much  of  its  power,  by 
the  .aperior  enei^r  of  other  and  better  views,  of  eariy 
habits,  and  of  yirtuous  examples.  Nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  to  see  a  doctrine  believed  without  swaying  the 
will.  Its  efficacy  depends,  not  on  the  assent  of  the 
intellect,  but  on  the  place  which  it  occupies  in  the 
thoughts,  on  the  distinctness  and  vividness  with  which 
it  is  conceived,  on  its  association  with  our  common  ideas, 
on  its  frequency  of  recurrence,  and  on  its  command  of 
the  attention,  without  which  it  has  no  life.  Accordingly, 
pernicious  opinions  are  not  seldom  held  by  men  of  the 
most  illustrious  virtue.  I  mean  not  then,  in  commend- 
ing or  condemning  systems,  to  pass  sentence  on  their 
professors.  I  know  the  power  of  the  mind  to  select 
nom  a  multifarious  system,  for  its  habitual  use,  those 
features  or  principles  which  are  generous,  pure,  and  en- 
nobling, and  by  these,  to  sustain  its  spiritual  life  amidst 
the  nominal  profession  of  many  errors.  I  know  that  a 
creed  is  one  thing,  as  vnritten  in  a  book,  and  another,  as 
it  exists  in  the  minds  of  its  advocates.  In  the  book,  all 
the  doctrines  appear  in  equally  strong  and  legible  lines. 
In  the  mind,  many  are  faintly  traced  and  seldom  re- 
curred to,  whilst  others  are  inscribed  as  with  sunbeams, 
and  are  the  chosen,  constant  lights  of  the  soul.  Hence, 
in  good  men  of  opposing  denominations,  a  real  agree- 
ment may  subsist  as  to  their  vital  principles  of  foith; 
and  amidst  the  division  of  tongues,  there  may  be  unity 
of  soul,  and  the  same  internal  worship  of  God.  By 
these  remarks  I  do  not  mean,  that  error  is  not  evil,  or 
that  it  bears  no  pernicious  fruit.  Its  tendencies  are  al- 
ways bad.  But  I  mean,  that  these  tendencies  exert 
themselves  amidst  so  many  counteracting  influences; 
and  that  injurious  opinions  so  often  lie  dead,  through 
the  want  of  mixture  with  the  common  thoughts,  through 
the  mind's  not  absorbing  them,  and  changing  them  into 
its  own  substance;  that  the  highest  respect  may,  and 
ought  to  be  cherished  for  men,  in  whose  creed  we  find 
much  to  disapprove.  In  this  discourse  I  shall  speak 
freely,  and  some  may  say  severely,  of  Trinitarianism; 
but  I  love  and  honour  not  a  few  of  its  advocates;  and 
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in  opposiiig  what  I  deem  their  enor,  I  would  on  no 
account  detract  from  their  wortk  After  these  lemarics, 
I  hope  that  the  language  of  earnest  discussion  and 
strong  conviction  will  not  be  construed  into  the  want  of 
that  charity,  which  I  acknowledge  as  the  first  grace  of 
our  religion. 

I  now  proc^d  to  illustrate  and  prove  the  superioritj 
of  Unitarian  Christianity,  as  a  means  of  promoting  a 
deep  and  noble  piety. 

I.  Unitarianism  is  a  system  most  favourable  to  piety, 
because  it  presents  to  the  mind  One,  and  only  one.  In- 
finite Person,  to  whom  supreme  homage  is  to  be  paid. 
It  does  not  weaken  the  eneigy  of  religious  sentiment 
by  dividing  it  among  various  objects.  It  collects  and 
concentrates  the  soul  on  One  Father  of  unbounded,  un- 
divided, unrivalled  g^ory.  To  Him  it  teaches  the  mind 
to  rise  through  all  beings.  Around  Him  it  gathers  all 
the  splendours  of  the  universe.  To  Him  it  teaches  ns 
to  ascribe  whatever  good  we  receive  or  behold,  the 
beauty  and  magnificence  of  nature,  the  liberal  gifts  of 
Providence,  the  capacities  of  the  soul,  the  bonds  of  bo^ 
ciety,  and  especially  the  riches  of  grace  and  redemptioB, 
the  mission,  and  powers,  and  beneficent  influences  of 
Jesus  Christ.  All  happiness  it  traces  up  to  the  Father, 
as  the  sole  source;  and  the  mind,  which  these  views 
have  penetrated,  through  this  intimate  association  of 
everything  exciting  and  exalting  in  the  universe  with 
One  Infinite  Parent,  can  and  does  ofier  itself  up  to  him 
with  the  intensest  and  profoundest  love,  of  which  human 
nature  is  susceptible.  The  Trinitarian  indeed  professes 
to  believe  in  one  God  and  means  to  hold  fast  this  truth. 
But  three  persons,  having  distinctive  qualities  and  lelar 
tions,  of  whom  one  is  sent  and  another  the  sender,  one 
is  g^ven  and  another  the  g^ver,  of  whom  one  intercedes 
and  another  hears  the  intercession,  of  whom  one  takes 
flesh,  and  another  never  becomes  incarnate— three  per- 
sons, thus  cUscriminated,  are  as  truly  three  objects  of 
the  mind,  as  if  they  were  acknowledged  to  be  separate 
divinities;  and  from  the  principles  cSf  our  natore,  thcj 
cannot  act  on  the  mind  as  deeply  and  powerfully  as 
One  Infinite  Penon*  to  whose  sole  goodness  all  hi^i- 
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neis  18  ascribed.  To  multiply  infinite  objects  foi^  the 
heart,  is  to  distract  it  To  scatter  the  attention  among 
three  equal  persons,  is  to  impair  the  power  of  each. 
The  more  stnct  and  absolute  the  unity  of  God,  the  more 
easily  and  intimately  all  the  impresuons  and  emotions 
of  piety  flow  together,  and  are  condensed  into  one  glow- 
ing thought,  one  thrilling  lore.  No  language  can  ex- 
press the  absorbing  energy  of  the  thought  of  one  Infinite 
Father.  When  vitally  implanted  in  the  soul,  it  grows 
and  gains  strength  for  ever.  It  enriches  itself  by  every 
new  view  of  God*8  word  and  works;  gathers  tribute 
from  all  regions  and  all  ages;  and  attracts  into  itself  all 
the  rays  of  beauty,  glory,  and  joy,  in  the  toaterial  and 
spiritual  creation. 

My  hearers,  as  you  would  feel  the  full  influence  of 
God  upon  your  souls,  guard  sacredly,  keep  unobscured 
and  unsullied,  that  fundamental  and  glorious  truth,  that 
there  is  One,  and  only  One  Almighty  Agent  in  the  uni- 
verse. One  Infinite  Father.  Let  this  truth  dwell  in  me 
in  its  uncorrupted  simplicity,  and  I  have  the  spring  and 
nutriment  of  an  ever  growing  piety.  I  have  an  object 
for  my  mind  towards  which  ail  things  bear  me.  I  know 
whither  to  go  in  all  trial,  whom  to  bless  in  all  joy,  whom 
to  adore  in  all  I  behold.  But  let  three  persons  claim 
from  me  supreme  homage,  and  claim  it  on  different 
grounds,  one  for  sending  and  another  for  coming  to  m^ 
relief,  and  I  am  divide(}»  distracted,  perplexed.  My  irail 
intellect  is  overborne.  Instead  of  One  Father,  on  whose 
arm  I  can  rest,  my  mind  is  torn  from  object  to  object, 
and  I  tremble,  lest,  among  so  many  claimants  of  supreme 
love,  I  should  withhold  from  one  or  another  his  due. 

II.  Unitarianism  is  the  system  most  favourable  to 
piety,  because  it  holds  forth  and  preserves  inviolate  the 
spirituality  of  God.  "  God  is  a  spirit,  and  they  that 
worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 
It  is  of  CTeat  importance  to  the  prc^gress  and  elevation 
of  the  religious  pnnciple,  that  we  should  refine  more  and 
more  our  conceptions  of  God;  that  we  should  separate 
from  him  all  material  properties,  and  whatever  is  hmited 
or  imperfect  in  our  own  nature;  that  we  should  regard  him . 
as  a  pure  intelligence,  an  unmaed  and  infinite  Mind. 
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When  it  pleased  God  to  select  the  Jewish  people  and 
place  them  under  miraculous  interpositions,  one  of  the 
first  precepts  given  them  was,  that  they  should  not  re« 
present  God  under  any  bodily  form,  any  graven  image, 
or  the  likeness  of  any  creature.  Next  came  Christianity, 
which  had  this  as  one  of  its  great  objects,  to  render  reU- 
gion  still  more  spiritual,  by  abolishing  the  ceremonial 
and  outward  worship  of  former  times,  and  by  discarding 
those  grosser  modes  of  describing  God,  through  whi(£ 
the  ancient  prophets  had  sought  to  impress  an  unrefined 
people. 

Now,  Unitarianism  concurs  with  this  sublime  moral 
purpose  of  God.  It  asserts  his  spirituality.  It  ap- 
proaches him  under  no  bodily  form,  but  as  a  pure  spint, 
as  the  infinite  and  universal  Mind.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  the  direct  influence  of  Trinitarianism  to  materialise 
men's  conceptions  of  God;  and,  in  truth,  this  system  is 
a  relapse  into  the  error  of  the  rudest  and  earliest  aees, 
into  ^e  worship  of  a  corporeal  God.  Its  leading  fear 
tare  is,  the  doctrine  of  a  God  clothed  with  a  body,  and. 
acting  and  speaking  through  a  material  frame,-— of  the 
Infinite  Divinity  dying  on  a  cross;  a  doctrine,  which  in 
earthliness  reminds  us  of  the  mytholc^y  of  the  rudest 

Sagans,  and  which  a  pioos  Jew,  in  the  twilight  of  the 
losaic  religion,  would  have  shrunk  from  with  horror. 
It  seems  to  me  no  small  objection  to  the  Trinity,  that 
it  supposes  God  to  take  a  body  in  the  later  and  more 
improved  ages  of  the  world,  when  it  is  plain,  that  such 
a  manifestation,  if  needed  at  all,  was  peculiarly  required 
in  the  infancy  of  the  race.  The  effect  of  such  a  system 
in  debasing  the  idea  of  God,  in  associating  with  the 
Divinity  human  passions  and  infirmities,  is  too  obvious 
to  need  much  elucidation.  On  the  supposition  that  the 
second  person  of  the  Trinity  became  incarnate,  God  may 
be  said  to  be  a  material  being,  on  the  same  genersu 
ground,  on  which  this  is  affirmed  of  man;  for'  man  is 
material  only  by  the  union  of  the  mind  with  the  body; 
and  the  very  meaning  of  incarnation  is,  that  God  took 
a  body,  through  which  he  acted  and  spoke,  as  the  hu^ 
man  soul  operates  through  its  corporeal  organs.  Eveir 
bodily  affec^on  may  thus  be  ascribed  to  God.    Accoro- 
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inglj  the  Trinitarian,  in  his  most  solemn  act  of  a 
tion»  is  heard  to  pray  in  these  appalling  words:  "  ( 
Lord,  deliver  us;  by  the  mystery  of  thy  holy  incanu 
by  thy  holy  nativity  and  circumcbion,  by  thy  bat 
&8ting,  and  temptation,  by  thine  agony  and  bl 
sweat,  by  thy  cross  and  passion,  good  Lord,  delivei 
Now  I  ask  you  to  judge,  from  the  principles  of  hi 
nature,  whether  to  worshippers,  who  adore  their 
for  his  wounds  and  tears,  his  agony,  and  blood, 
sweat,  the  ideas  of  corporeal  existence  and  humai 
fering  will  not  predominate  over  the  conceptions 
purely  spiritual  essence;  whether  the  mind,  in  ctii 
to  the  man,  will  not  lose  the  (xod;  whether  a 
method  for  depressing  and  adulterating  the  pure  the 
of  the  Divinity  could  have  been  devised.  Tha^ 
Trinitarian  is  unconscious  of  this  influence  of  his. 
I  know,  nor  do  I  charge  it  on  him  as  a  crime.  St 
exists  and  cannot  be  too  much  deplored. 

The  Roman  Catholics,  true  to  human  nature 
their  creed,  have  sought,  by  painting  and  statuar 
bring  their  imagined  God  before  their  eyes;  and 
thus  obtained  almost  as  vivid  impressions  of  him, 
they  had  lived  with  him  on  the  earth.  The  Prote 
condemns  them  for  using  these  similitudes  and  repr 
tations  in  their  worship;  but  if  a  Trinitarian,  he  do 
to  his  own  condemnation.  For  if,  as  he  believes,  il 
once  a  duty  to  bow  in  adoration  before  the  living 
of  his  incarnate  God,  what  possible  guilt  can  the 
in  worshipping  before  the  pictured  or  sculptured  m 
rial  of  the  same  being?  Christ's  body  may  as  tni 
represented  by  the  artist,  as  any  other  human  form; 
its  image  may  be  used  as  effectually  and  properl 
that  of  an  ancient  sage  or  hero,  to  recall  him  with  i 
ness  to  the  mind. — Is  it  said,  that  God  has  expr 
forbidden  the  use  of  images  in  our  worship?  But 
was  that  prohibition  laid  on  the  Jews?  For  thi 
press  reason,  that  God  had  not  presented  hims€ 
them  in  any  form,  which  admitted  of  represent! 
Hear  the  language  of  Moses:  "  Take  good  heed  k 
make  you  a  graven  image,  for  ye  saw  no  mann 
similitude  on  the  day  that  the  Lord  spake  unto  y 
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[oreb  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire.*^  If,  since  that 
'^>eTiod,  God  has  taken  a  body,  then  the  reason  of  the 
'^Tohibitioo  has  ceased;  and  if  he  took  a  body,  among 
^>ther  purposes,  that  he  might  assist  the  nveakness  of  the 
intellect,  which  needs  a  material  form,  then  a  statue, 
which  lends  so  great  an  aid  to  the  conception  of  an  ab- 
sent friend,  is  not  only  justified,  but  seems  to  be  required. 

This  materialising  and  embodying  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  which  is  the  essence  of  Trinitarianism,  cannot 
but  be  adverse  to  a  growing  and  exalted  piety.  Human 
and  divine  properties,  being  confounded  in  one  being, 
lose  their  distinctness.  The  splendours  of  the  Godhead 
are  dimmed.  The  worshippers  of  an  incarnate  Deity, 
through  the  frailty  of  their  nature,  are  strongly  tempted 
to  fasten  chiefly  on  his  human  attributes;  and  their  de- 
YOtion,  instead  of  rising  to  the  Infinite  God,  and  taking 
the  peculiar  character  which  infinity  inspires,  becomes 
rather  a  human  affection,  borrowing  much  of  its  fervour 
from  the  ideas  of  suffering,  blood,  and  death.  It  is  in- 
deed possible,  that  this  God-man  (to  use  the  strange 
phraseology  of  Trinitarians)  may  excite  the  mind  more 
easily,  than  a  purely  spiritual  divinity;  just  as  a  tra- 
gedy, addressed  to  the  eye  and  ear,  will  interest  the  mul- 
titude more  than  the  contemplation  of  the  most  exalted 
character.  But  the  emotions,  which  are  the  most 
easily  roused,  are  not  the  profoundest  or  most  enduring. 
This  human  love,  inspired  by  a  human  God,  though  at 
first  more  fervid,  cannot  grow  and  spread  through  the 
soul,  hke  the  reverential  attachment,  which  an  infinite, 
spiritual  Father  awakens.  Refined  conceptions  of  God, 
though  more  slowly  attained,  have  a  more  quickening 
and  all-pervading  ener^,  and  admit  of  perpetual  ac- 
cessions of  brightness,  \ue,  and  strength. 

True,  we  shall  be  told,  that  Trinitarianism  has  con- 
verted only  one  of  its  three  persons  into  a  human  Deity, 
and  that  the  other  two  remain  purely  spiritual  beings. 
But  who  does  not  know,  that  man  will  attach  himself 
most  strongly  to  the  God  who  has  become  a  man?     Is 

*  Deut.  iv.  15,  16. — The  arrangement  of  the  text  is  a  little 
changed,  to  put  the  reader  immediately  in  possession  of  the 
meamng. 
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not  duf  even  a  doty,  if  the  Divinity  has  taken  a  body 
to  place  himself  witoin  the  reach  of  human  comprehen- 
iion  and  sympathy?  That  the  Trinitarian's  yiews  of 
the  Divinity  will  be  coloaied  more  by  his  yisible,  tang^ 
ble,  corporeal  God,  than  by  those  persons  of  the  Trinity, 
who  remain  comparatiYely  hidden  in  their  inyinble  and 
spiritual  essence,  is  so  accordant  with  the  principles  of 
our  nature,  as  to  need  no  laboured  proof. 

My  friends,  hold  fast  the  doctrine  of  a  purely  spiritual 
Divinity.  It  is  one  of  the  great  supports  and  instruments 
of.  a  yital  piety.  It  brings  God  near,  as  no  other  doo- 
trine  can.  One  of  the  leading  purposes  of  Christianity, 
is  to  give  us  an  ever-growing  sense  of  God's  immediate 
presence,  a  consciousness  of  him  in  our  souls.  Now 
just  as  far  as  corporeal  or  limited  attributes  enter  into 
our  conception  of  him,  we  remove  him  from  us.  He  be- 
comes an  outward,  distant  being,  instead  of  being  viewed 
and  felt  as  dwelling  in  the  soul  itself.  It  is  an  unspeak- 
able benefit  of  the  doctrine  of  a  purely  spiritual  God, 
that  he  can  be  regarded  as  inhabiting,  filling*  our  spirit- 
ual nature;  and  urough  this  union  with  our  minds,  he 
can  and  does  become  the  object  of  an  intimacy  and 
fUendship,  such  as  no  embodied  being  can  call  forth. 

III.  Unitarianism  is  the  system  most  favourable  to 
piety,  because  it  presents  a  distinct  and  intelligible 
object  of  worship,  a  being,  whose  nature,  whilst  inex- 
pressibly sublime,  is  yet  simple  and  suited  to  human 
apprehension.  An  infinite  Father  is  the  most  exalted 
of  all  conceptions,  and  yet  the  least  perplexing.  It  in- 
volves no  incongruous  ideas.  It  is  illustrated  bv  ana- 
logies from  our  own  nature.  It  coinddes  with  that 
fundamental  law  of  the  intellect,  through  which  we 
demand  a  cause  proportioned  to  effects.  It  is  also  as 
interestinff  as  it  is  rational;  so  that  it  is  peculiarly  con- 
genial with  the  improved  mind.  The  sublime  simplidty 
of  God,  as  he  is  taught  in  Unitarianism,  by  relieving 
the  understanding  from  perplexity,  and  by  placing  him 
within  the  reach  of  thought  and  affection,  gives  him 
peculiar  power  over  the  soul.  Trinitarianism,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  riddle.  Men  call  it  a  mystery;  but  it 
is  mysterious,  not  like  the  great  truths  of  religion,  by  its 
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▼astness  and  grandeur*  but  by  the  iireconolable  ideas 
which  it  inyolyes.  One  God,  consisting  of  three  persona 
or  agents,  is  so  strange  a  being,  so  unlike  our  own  minds, 
and  all  others  with  which  we  hold  intercourse,  is  so 
misty,  so  incongruous,  so  contradictory,  that  he  cannot 
be  apprehended  with  that  distinctness  and  that  feelinff 
of  reality,  which  belong  to  the  opposite  system.  Sui£ 
a  heterogeneous  being,  who  is  at  the  same  moment  one 
and  many;  who  includes  in  his  own  nature  the  relations 
of  Father  and  Son,  or,  in  other  words,  is  Father  and 
Son  to  himself;  who,  in  one  of  his  persons,  is  at  the  same 
moment  the  supreme  God  and  a  mortal  man,  omniscient 
and  ignorant,  almighty  and  impotent;  such  a  being  is 
certainly  the  most  puzzlin&f  and  distracting  object  ever 
presented  to  human  thought.  Trinitarianism,  instead  of 
teaching  an  intelligible  God,  offers  to  the  mind  a  strange 
compound  of  hostile  attributes,  bearing  plain  marks  of 
those  ages  of  darkness,  when  Christianity  shed  but  a 
faint  ray,  and  the  diseased  fancy  teemed  with  prodigies 
and  unnatural  creations.  In  contemplating  a  bemg, 
who  presents  such  different  and  inconsistent  aspects,  the 
mind  finds  nothing  to  rest  upon;  and  instead  of  receiving 
distinct  and  harmonious  impressions,  is  disturbed  by 
shifting,  unsettled  images.  To  commune  with  such  a 
being  must  be  as  hard,  as  to  conyerse  with  a  man  of 
three  different  countenances,  speaking  with  three  differ* 
ent  tongues.  The  believer  in  this  system  must  forget . 
it,  when  he  prays,  or  he  could  find  no  repose  in  devotion. 
Who  can  compare  it  in  di8tinctne98,  reality,  and  power, 
with  the  simple  doctrine  of  One  Infinite  Father? 

lY.  Unitarianism  promotes  a  fervent  and  enlightened 
piety,  by  asserting  the  absolute  and  unbounded  perfec- 
tion of  God's  character.  This  is  the  highest  service 
which  can  be  rendered  to  mankind.  Just  and  generous 
conceptions  of  the  Divinity  are  the  soul's  true  wealth. 
To  spread  these,  is  to  contribute  more  effectually,  than 
by  any  other  agency,  to  the  progress  and  happiness  of 
the  intelligent  creation.  To  obscure  God's  glory  is  to 
do  greater  wrong,  than  to  blot  out  the  sun.  The  chfr- 
racter  and  influence  of  a  religion  must  answer  to  the 
views  which  it  gives  of  the  Divinity;  and  there  is  a  plain 
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tendency  in  that  system,  wluoh  manifests  the  divine  per- 
fections most  resplendently,  to  awaken  the  sablimest 
and  most  blessed  piety. 

Now,  Trinitarianism  has  a  fatal  tendency  to  degrade 
the  character  of  the  Supreme  Being,  thoughits  adYOcates, 
I  am  sure,  intend  no  such  wrong.  By  multiplying 
<Uvine  persons,  it  takes  from  each  the  gloryof  indepen- 
dent, ul-sufficient,  absolute  perfection.  This  may  be 
•hown  in  various  particulars.  And  in  the  first  place,  the 
very  idea,  that  three  persons  in  the  Divinity  are  in  any 
degree  important,  implies  and  involves  the  imperfection 
of  each;  for  it  is  plain,  that  if  one  divine  person  possesses 
all  possible  power,  wisdom,  love,  and  happiness,  nothing 
will  be  gained  to  himself  or  to  the  creation  by  joining 
with  him  two,  or  two  hundred  other  persons.  To  say 
that  he  needs  others  for  any  purpose  or  in  any  degree, 
is  to  strip  him  of  independent  and  all-sufficient  majesty. 
If  our  Father  in  Heaven,  the  God  and  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  not  of  himself  sufficient  to  all  the 
wants  of  hb  creation;  if,  by  his  union  with  other  persous, 
he  can  accomplish  any  good  to  which  he  is  not  of  him- 
self equal;  or  if  he  thus  acquires  a  claim  to  the  least  de- 
gree of  trust  or  hope,  to  which  he  is  not  of  himself  en- 
titled by  his  own  independent  attributes;  then  it  is  plain, 
he  is  not  a  being  of  infinite  and  absolute  perfection. 
Now  Trinitarianism  teaches,  that  the  highest  good  ac- 
crues to  the  human  race  from  the  existence  of  three  di- 
vine persons,  sustaining  different  offices  and  relations  to 
the  world;  and  it  regards  the  Unitarian,  as  subverting 
the  foundation  of  human  hope,  by  asserting  that  the 
God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  is  alone  and  singly 
God.     Thus  it  derogates  from  his  infinite  glory. 

In  the  next  place,  Trinitarianbm  degrades  the  char- 
acter of  the  Supreme  Being,  by  laying  its  disciples  under 
the  necessity  of  making  such  a  distribution  of  offices 
and  relations  among  the  three  persons,  as  will  serve  to 
designate  and  distinguish  them;  for  in  this  way  it  in- 
terferes with  the  sublime  conceptions  of  One  Infinite 
Person,  in  whom  all  glories  are  concentred.  If  we  are 
required  to  worship  three  persons,  we  must  view  them 
in  di^erent  lighu,  or  they  will  be  mere  repetitions  of 
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each  other,  mere  names  and  sonnds,  presentug^  no  ob- 
jects, conveying  no  meaning  to  the  mind,  ^me  a]H 
propriate  character,  some  peculiar  acts,  feelings,  and 
relations  must  be  ascribed  to  each.  In  other  ^ords, 
the  glory  of  all  must  be  shorn,  that  some  spedal  cUs- 
tinguishing  lustre  may  be  thrown  on  each.  Accordingly, 
creation  is  associated  peculiarly  with  the  conception  of 
the  Father;  satisfaction  for  human  guilt  with  that  of 
the  Son;  whilst  sanctification,  the  noblest  #ork  of  all, 
is  given  to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  his  more  particular  work. 
By  a  still  more  fatal  distribution,  the  work  of  justice, 
the  office  of  vindicating  the  rights  of  the  Divini^,  Mb 
peculiarly  to  the  Father,  whilst  the  loveliness  of  inter* 
posing  mercy  clothes  peculiarly  the  person  of  the  Son. 
Dy  this  unhappy  influence  of  Trinitananism,  from  which 
common  minds  at  least  cannot  escape,  the  splendours 
of  the  Godhead,  being  scattered  among  three  objects, 
instead  of  being  united  in  One  Infinite  Father,  are 
dimmed;  and  he,  whose  mind  is  thoroughly  and  prao- 
ticaUy  possessed  by  this  system,  can  hardly  conceive 
the  efinlgence  of  glory  in  which  the  One  God  offers 
himself  to  a  pious  believer  in  his  strict  unity. 

But  the  worst  has  not  been  told.  I  observe,  then,  in  the 
third  place,  that  if  Three  Divine  Persons  are  believed 
in,  such  an  administration  or  government  of  the  world 
must  be  ascribed  to  them,  as  will  furnish  them  with  a 
sphere  of  operation.  No  man  will  admit  three  persons  into 
his  creed,  without  finding  a  use  for  them.  Now  it  is  an 
obvious  remark,  that  a  system  of  the  universe,  which 
involves  and  demands  more  than  one  Infinite  Agent, 
must  be  wild,  extravagant,  and  unworthy  the  perfect 
God;  because  there  is  no  possible  or  conceivable  good, 
to  which  such  an  Agent  is  not  adequate.  Accordingly 
we  find  Trinitarianism  connecting  itself  vrith  a  scheme 
of  administration,  exceedingly  derogatory  to  the  Divine 
character.  It  teaches,  that  the  Infinite  Father  saw  fit 
to  put  into  the  hands  of  our  first  parents  the  character 
and  condition  of  their  whole  progeny;  and  that,  through 
one  act  of  disobedience,  the  whole  race  bring  with  them 
into  being  a  corrupt  nature,  or  are  bom  depraved.  It 
teaches,  that  the  offences  of  a  short  life,  though  begun 
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•ad  Bpent  wider  this  diBastrouB  infloence,  meiit  endlesB 
puoiBoment,  and  that  God's  law  threatens  this  infinite 
penalty;  and  that  man  is  thus  burdened  with  a  gmlt, 
which  no  sufferings  of  the  created  aniyerse  can  expiate, 
iHiich  nothing  but  the  sufferinffs  of  an  Infinite  Being 
can  purge  away.  In  this  oonmtion  of  human  nature, 
Trinitarianism  finds  a  sphere  of  action  for  its  di£ferent 
persons,  I  am  aware  that  some  Trinitarians,  on  hearing 
UuB  statement  of  their  system,  may  reproach  me  with 
ascribing  to  them  the  errors  of  Calvinism,  a  system 
which  they  abhor  as  much  as  ourselves.  But  none  of 
the  peculiarities  of  Calvinism  enter  into  this  exposition. 
I  have  given  what  I  understand  to  be  the  leaomg  fea- 
tores  of  Trinitarianism  all  the  world  over;  and  the 
benevolent  professors  of  that  faith,  who  recoil  from  this 
statement,  must  blame  not  the  preacher,  but  the  creeds 
and  establishments  by  which  these  doctrines  are  difiused. 
For  ourselves,  we  look  with  horror  and  grief  on  the 
views  of  God's  government,  which  are  naturally  and 
intimately  united  with  Trinitarianism.  They  take  from 
us  our  Father  in  heaven,  and  substitute  a  stern  and  un«- 
just  lord.  Our  filial  love  and  reverence  rise  up  against 
them.  We  say  to  the  Trinitarian,  touch  anytning  but 
the  perfections  of  God.  Cast  no  stain  on  that  spotless 
purity  and  loveliness.  We  can  endure  any  errors  but 
those,  which  subvert  or  unsettle  the  conviction  of  God's 
paternal  goodness.  Urge  not  upon  us  a  system,  which 
makes  existence  a  curse,  and  wraps  the  universe  in  gloom. 
Lfcave  us  the  cheerful  lieht,  the  free  and  healtfaiul  at- 
mosphere, of  a  liberal  and  rational  feith;  the  ennobling 
and  consoling  influences  of  the  doctrine,  which  nature 
and  revelation  in  blessed  concord  teach  us,  of  One  Father 
of  unbounded  and  inexhaustible  Love. 

V.  Unitarianism  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  piety, 
because  it  accords  with  nature,  with  the  worid  around 
and  the  world  within  us;  and  through  this  accordance 
it  gives  aid  to  nature,  and  receives  aid  from  it,  in  im- 
pressing the  mind  with  God.  We  live  in  the  midst  of 
a  glorious  universe,  which  was  meant  to  be  a  witneBS 
and  a  preacher  of  the  Divinity;  and  a  revelation  from 
God  may  be  expected  to  be  in  harmony  with  this  ays- 
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tern,  and  to  cairy  on  a  common  ministry  with  it  in  lifting 
the  soul  to  God.  Now,  Unitarianism  is  in  acoordanoe 
with  nature.  It  teaches  One  Father,  and  so  does  crea- 
tion, the  more  it  is  explored.  Philosophy,  in  proportion 
as  it  extends  its  views  of  the  univera J,  sees  in  it,  more 
and  more,  a  sublime  and  beautiful  unity,  and  multiplies 
proofs,  that  all  things  have  sprung  from  one  intelligence, 
one  power,  one  love.  The  whole  outward  creation  pro- 
claims to  the  Unitarian  the  truth  in  which  he  delights. 
So  does  his  own  soul.  But  neither  nature  nor  the  soul 
bears  one  trace  of  Three  Divine  Persons.  Nature  is  no 
Trinitarian.  It  gives  not  a  hint,  not  a  glimpse  of  a  tri- 
personal  author.  Trinitarianism  is  a  confined  system, 
shut  up  in  a  few  texts,  a  few  written  lines,  where  many 
of  the  wisest  minds  have  failed  to  discover  it.  It  b  not 
inscribed  on  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  not  borne  on 
every  wind,  not  resounding  and  re-echoing  throuc^  the 
universe.  The  sun  and  stars  say  nothing  of  a  God  of 
three  persons.  They  all  speak  of  the  One  Father  whom 
we  adore.  To  our  ears,  one  and  the  same  voice  comes 
from  God's  word  and  works,  a  full  and  swelling  strain, 
growing  clearer,  louder,  more  thrilling  as  we  listen,  and 
with  one  blessed  influence  lifting  up  our  souls  to  the 
Almighty  Father. 

This  accordance  between  nature  and  revelation  in- 
creases the  power  of  both  over  the  mind.  Concurring 
as  they  do  in  one  impression,  they  make  that  impression 
deeper.  To  men  of  reflection,  the  conviction  of  the 
reahty  of  religion  is  exceedingly  heightened,  by  a  per- 
ception of  harmony  in  the  views  of  it  which  they  derive 
from  various  sources.  Revelation  b  never  received 
with  so  intimate  a  persuasion  of  its  truth,  as  when  it  is 
seen  to  conspire  to  the  same  ends  and  impressions,  for 
which  all  other  things  are  made.  It  is  no  small  objec- 
tion to  Trinitarianism,  that  it  is  an  insulated  doctrine, 
that  it  reveals  a  God  whom  we  meet  nowhere  in  the 
universe.  Three  Divine  Persons,  I  repeat  it,  are  found 
only  in  a  few  texts,  and  those  so  dark,  that  the  gifted 
minds  of  Milton,  Newton,  and  Locke,  could  not  find 
them  there.  Nature  gives  them  not  a  whisper  of  evi» 
dence.    And  can  they  be  as  real  and  powerful  to  the 
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mind,  as  that  One  Father,  whom  the  general  strain  and 
common  Yoice  of  Scripture,  and  the  universal  voice  of 
nature  call  ub  to  adore? 

YI.  Unitarianism  favours  piety  by  opening  the  mind 
to  new  and  ever  Enlarging  views  of  God.  Teaching,  as 
it  dpes,  the  same  God  with  nature,  it  leads  us  to  seek 
him  in  nature.  It  does  not  shut  us  up  in  the  written 
word,  precious  as  that  manifestation  of  the  Divinity  is. 
It  considers  revelation,  not  as  independent  on  his  other 
means  of  instruction;  not  as  a  separate  agent;  but  as  a 
part  of  the  great  system  of  God  for  enlightening  and 
elevating  the  human  soul;  as  intimately  joined  with 
creation  and  providence,  and  intended  to  concur  with 
them;  and  as  given  to  assist  us  in  reading  the  volume 
of  the  universe.  Thus  Unitarianism,  where  its  genuine 
influence  is  experienced,  tends  to  enrich  and  fertilise  the 
mind;  opens  it  to  new  lights,  wherever  they  spring  up; 
and  by  combining,  makes  more  efficient,  the  means  of 
religious  knowledge.  Trinitarianbm,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  system  which  tends  to  confine  the  mind;  to  shut  it 
up  in  what  is  written;  to  diminish  its  interest  in  the  uni- 
verse; and  to  disincline  it  to  bright  and  enlarged  views 
of  God's  works.  This  e£Pect  wiU  be  explained,  in  the 
first  place,  if  we  consider,  that  the  peculiarities  of  Trinl- 
tarianism  differ  so  much  from  the  teachings  of  the  uni- 
verse, that  he,  who  attaches  himself  to  the  one,  will  be 
in  danger  of  losing  his  interest  in  the  other.  The  ideas 
of  Three  Divine  Persons,  of  God  clothing  himself  in 
flesh,  of  the  infinite  Creator  saving  the  guilty  by  trans- 
ferring their  punishment  to  an  innocent  being,  these 
ideas  cannot  easily  be  made  to  coalesce  in  the  mind  with 
that,  which  nature  gives,  of  One  Almighty  Father  and 
Unbounded  Spirit,  whom  no  worlds  can  contain,  and 
whose  vicegerent  in  the  human  breast  pronounces  it 
a  crime,  to  lay  the  penalties  of  vice  on  the  pure  and 
unoffending. 

But  Trinitarianism  has  a  still  more  positive  influence 
in  shutting  the  mind  against  improving  views  from  the 
universe.  It  tends  to  throw  gloom  over  God's  wwks. 
Imagining  that  Christ  is  to  be  exalted,  by  giving  him  an 
exclusive  agency  in  enlightening  and  recovering  man*- 
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kind,  it  is  tempted  to  disparage  other  liglits  and  influ- 
ences; and  for  the  purpose  of  magnifyine  his  saivation* 
it  inclines  to  exaggerate  the  darkness  and  desperatenew 
of  man's  present  condition.  The  mind,  thus  impressed, 
naturalljr  leans  to  those  Tiews  of  nature  and  of  society, 
which  will  strengthen  the  ideas  of  desolaUon  and  guilt. 
It  is  tempted  to  aggravate  the  miseries  of  life,  and  to 
see  in  them  only  the  marks  of  divine  displeasure  and 
punishing  justice;  and  overlooks  their  obvious  fitness 
and  design  to  awaken  our  powers,  exercise  our  virtues, 
and  strengthen  our  social  ties.  In  like  manner,  it  ex* 
aggerates  the  sins  of  men,  that  the  need  of  an  Ihfinite 
atonement  may  be  maintained.  Some  of  the  most  af- 
fecting tokens  of  God's  love  within  and  around  us  are 
obscured  by  this  gloomy  theology.  The  glorious  facul- 
ties of  the  soul,  its  high  aspirations,  its  sensibility  to  the 
great  and  good  in  character,  its  sympathy  with  disin- 
terested and  suffering  virtue,  its  benevolent  and  religious 
instincts,  its  thirst  for  a  happiness  not  found  on  earth, 
these  are  overlooked  or  thrown  into  the  shade,  that 
they  may  not  disturb  the  persuasion  of  man's  natural 
corruption.  Ingenuity  is  employed  to  disparage  what 
is  interesting  in  the  human  character.  Whilst  the 
bursts  of  passion  in  the  newborn  child,  are  gravely 
urged  as  indications  of  a  native  rooted  corruption;  its 
bursts  of  affection,  its  sweet  smile,  its  innocent  and  irre- 
pressible joy,  its  loveliness  and  beauty,  are  not  listened 
to,  though  they  plead  more  eloquently  its  alliance  with 
higher  natures.  The  sacred  and  tender  affections  of 
home;  the  unwearied  watchings  and  cheerful  sacrifices 
of  parents;  the  reverential,  grateful  assiduity  of  children, 
smoothing  an  aged  fathei^s  or  mother^s  descent  to  the 
grave;  woman's  love,  stronger  than  death;  the  firiend- 
ship  of  brothers  and  sisters;  the  anxious  affection,  which 
tends  around  the  bed  of  sickness;  the  subdued  voice, 
which  breathes  comfort  into  the  mourner's  heart;  all  the 
endearing  offices,  which  shed  a  serene  light  through  our 
dwellings;  these  are  explained  away  by  the  thorough 
advocates  of  this  system,  so  as  to  include  no  real  virtue, 
so  as  to  consist  with  a  natural  aversion  to  goodness. 
Even  the  higher  efforts  of  disinterested  benevolence,  and 
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the  note  imafiaGtod  exfiMMioiui-of piety,  ifnot  conaeoi* 
od  wkh  vehaX  U  caUed  **the  tnie  faith,^ are, by  tlie  most 
rigid  discipleB  of  the  doctrine' which ^loppoee,  resolved 
into  the  passion  for-  distinction,  or  some  other  working 
of  **  unsanctified  nature."  Thas,  Trinitarianism  and  its 
kindred  doctrines  have  a  tendency  to  vttl  6od*s  good- 
ness, to  sully  his  hkesi  works,  to  dim  the  lustre  of  those 
innocent  and  pure  affections,  which  a  divine  breath 
kindles  in  the  soul^  to  blight  the  beauty  and  freshness 
of  creation,  and  m  this  way  to  consume  the  vaey  nutri- 
ment of  pietv-.  We  know,  and  rejoice  to  know,  that  in 
multitudes  this  tendency  is  counteracted  by  a  obeerioi 
temperament,  a  benevolent  nature,  and  a  stvength'of 
gratitude,  which  bursts  the  shackles  of  a  melancholy 
system.  But  from  the  nature  of  the  doctrine,  the  tea^ 
cfency  exists  and  is  strong;  a>kd  an  impaistial  observer 
wiU  often  discern  it  resulting  in  gloomy,  aepressing  views 
*of  life  and  the  universe. 

Trinitarianism,  by  thus  tending  to  exclude  bright  and 
enlarging  views  of  the  ereation,  seems  to  me  not  only 
to  chUl  the  heart,  but  to  injure  the  understanding,  asw 
as  moral  and  religious  truth  is  conc^ned.  It  does  not 
send  the  mind  far  and  wide  for  new  and  elevating  ob> 
jeots;  and  we  have  here  one  explanation  of  the  barren* 
ness  and  feebleness  by  which  theological  writings  are 
so  generally  marked.  It  is  not  wonderful,  that  the  pre- 
valent theology  should  want  vitality  and^nlaigeflseet  of 
thought,  for  it  does  not  accord  with  the  perfec^ons  of 
God  and  the  spirit  of  the  universe.  It  has  not  its  root 
in  eternal  truth;  but  is  a  narrow,  technical,  artificial 
system,  the  fabrication  of  unrefined  ages,  and  oonse* 
quently  incapable  of  being  blended  with  the  new  lights - 
which  are  spreading  over  the  most  interesting  suljects, 
and  of  being  incorporated  with  the  results  and  aaticipat>' 
tions  of  original  and  progressive  mindSi  It  stands  apart 
in  the  mind,  instead  of  seizing  upon  new  truths,  and 
converting  them  into  its  own  nutriment  With  few 
exceptions,  the  Trinitarian  theology  <^  the  present»day 
is  greatly  deficient  in  freshness  of  thought^  and  in  power 
to  awaken  the  'interest  and  to  meet  the  mtellectual  «nd 
spiritual  wanto  of  thinking  men.     I  see  indeed  superior 
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miiMk  and  groat  ralndB  amoagthe  adhereato  of  llie  prfr- 
talent  «v8leoi)  but  the^  seem  to  me  to-  moTo  in  ehaint, 
and  to-  ralfil  poorljr  their  high  fanetion  cf  adding  to  thb 
wealth  of  the  human  intelleet.  In  theological  discus- 
sion, they  remind  me  more-  of  Samson  grii^ng  in  the 
aarrow  rail!  (^  the  Phifistines,  than  of  that  undaunted 
oharapion  aehieving  tietories  for  GocFs  people,  and  en- 
larging the  bounds  of  their  inheritance.  Now,  a  system 
^hieh  (has  a  tendency  to  confine  the  mind,  and  to  impair 
its  sensibiHty  to  the  manifestations  of  God  in  theoniyerse, 
is  so  Ihr  uamendly  to  piety»  to  a  bright,  jorous,  hopeful, 
ever-growing  Ioyo  of  the  Creator,  it  tends  to  generate 
and^aoarish  a  reljgioa  of  a  melancholy  t6ne,  such,  I  up" 
prehead,  as  now  predominates  in  the  Christiaa  world. 

-  VIl.  Unitariaaism  promotes  piety  by  the  high  place 
which  it  assigns  to  piety  in  the  character  and  woric  of 
J«sua:Chrisl.  What  is  it  which  the  Unitarian  regards 
aa  the  chief  glory  of  the  character  of  Christ?  I  answer, 
his  filial  devotion,  the  entireness  with  which  he  sur- 
rendered himself  to  the  will  and  benevolent  purposes  of 
God.  The  pvety-  of  Jesus,  which,  on  the  supposition  of 
his- Supreme  Dijrinity,  is  a  subordmate  and  incongruous, 
is,  to  us^  his  prominent  and  crowning  at^bute.  We 
plaae'  bis  "  oneness  with  Goct"  not  in  an  unintelligible 
uaityr  of  essence,  bat  in  unity  of  mind  and  h^att,  in  the 
stMugth  of  his  love,  tlirough  which  he  renounced  evenr 
separate  interest,  and  identified  himself  with  his  Father^s 
dengns.  In  other  words,  filial  piety,  the  consecration 
o(^  whole  being  to  the  benevolent  will  of  his  Father, 
tys  is  the  mild  glory  in  which  he  always  offers  himself 
to  our  nands;  and,  of  consequence,  all  our  sympathies 
with  him,  all  our  love  and  veneration  towards  him,  are 
so  maa^  forms  -of  delight  in  a  pious  character,  and 
our  whole  knowledge  of  fasm  incites  us  to  a  like  surren* 
dor  of  oar  whole  nature  and  existence  to  God. 

I»  the  next  place,  Unitariauism  teaches,  that  the 
highest  work  or  offioe  of  Christ,  is^  to  call  forth  and 
stroDgthen  pie^  in  the  human  breast;  and  thus-  it  sets 
before  us  this  ehasaeter -as  the  chief- acquisilsoft  and  end 
of  our  being.  To  us,  the  great  glory  of  Christ's  mission 
consists  in  the  power  with  which  he"reveals  the  Father," 
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and  establishes  the  *'  kingdom  or  reign  of  God  within'' 
the  soul.  By  the  crown  which  he  wears,  we  understand 
the  eminence  which  he  enjoys  in  the  most  beneficent 
work  in  the  universe,  that  of  bringing  back  the  lost 
mind  to  the  knowledge,  loye,  and  likeness  of  its  Creator. 
With  these  views  of  Christ's  office,  nothing  can  seem  to 
us  so  important  as  an  enlightened  and  profound  piety* 
and  we  are  quickened  to  seek  it,  as  the  perfection  and 
happiness  to  which  nature  and  redemption  jointly 
summon  us. 

Now  we  maintain,  that  Trinitarianism  obscures  and. 
weakens  these  views  of  Christ's  character  and  work; 
and  this  it  does,  by  insisting  perpetually  on  others  of  an 
incongruous,  discordant  nature.  It  diminishes  the  power 
of  his  piety.  Making  him,  as  it  does,  the  Supreme  oeing, 
and  placing  him  as  an  equal  on  his  Father's  throne,  it 
turns  the  mind  from  him  as  the  meekest  worshipper  of 
God;  throws  into  the  shade,  as  of  very  inferior  worth,  his 
self-denying  obedience;  and  gives  us  other  grounds  for 
revering  him,  than  his  entire  homage,  his  fervent  love,  his 
cheerful  self-sacrifice  to  the  Universal  Parent.  There  is 
a  plain  incongruity  in  the  belief  of  his  Supreme  Godhead 
with  the  ideas  of  filial  piety  and  cxemplarv  devotion.  The 
mind,  which  has  been  taught  to  regard  him  as  of  equal 
majesty  and  authority  with  the  Father,  cannot  easily  feel 
the  power  of  his  character  as  the  affectionate  son,  whose 
meat  it  was  to  do  his  Father's  will.  The  mind.  aocus> 
tomed  to  make  him  the  ultimate  object  of  worship,  can- 
not easily  recognise  in  him  the  pattern  of  that  worships 
the  guide  to  the  Most  High.  Tne  characters  are  incon- 
gruous, and  their  union  perplexing,  so  that  neither  exerts 
its  full  energy  on  the  mind. 

Trinitarianism  also  exhibits  the  work  as  well  as  char- 
acter of  Christ,  in  lights  less  favourable  to  piety.  It 
does  not  make  the  promotion  of  piety  his  chief  end.  It 
teaches,  that  the  highest  purpose  of  his  mission  was  to 
reconcile  God  to  man,  not  man  to  God.  It  teaches,  that 
the  most  formidable  obstacle  to  human  happiness  lies  in 
the  claims  and  threatenings  of  divine  justice.  Hence,  it 
leads  men  to  prize  Christ  more  for  answering  theie 
claims  and  averting  these  threatenings,  than  for  awaken* 
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ing  in  the  bmnan  soul  sentiments  of  love  towards  its 
Father  in  heaven.  Accordingly,  multitades  seem  to  prize 
pardon  more  than  piety,  and  think  it  a  greater  boon  to 
escape,  through  Christ  s  sufferings,  the  fire  of  hell,  than 
to  receive,  through  his  influence,  the  spirit  of  heaven, 
the  spirit  of  devotion.  Is  such  a  system  propitious  to 
a  generous  and  evergrowing  piety? 

If  I  may  be  allowed  a  short  digression,  1  would  con- 
clude this  head  with  the  general  observation,  that  we 
deem  our  views  of  Jesus  Christ  more  interesting  than 
those  of  Trinitarianism.  We  feel  that  we  should  lose 
much,  by  exchanging  the  distinct  character  and  mild 
radiance  with  which  he  offers  himself  to  our  minds,  for 
the  confused  and  irreconcilable  glories  with  which  that 
system  labours  to  invest  him.  According  to  Unitarian- 
ism,  he  is  a  being  who  may  be  understood,  for  he  is  one 
mind,  one  conscious  nature.  According  to  the  opposite 
faith,  he  is  an  inconceivable  compound  of  two  most  dis- 
similar minds,  joining  in  one  person  a  finite  and  infinite 
nature,  a  soul  weak  and  ignorant,  and  a  soul  almighty 
and  omniscient.  And  is  such  a  being  a  proper  otyect 
for  human  thought  and  affection? — I  add,  as  another 
important  consideration,  that  to  us  Jesus,  instead  of  being 
the  second  of  three  obscure  unintelligible  persons,  is  first 
and  pre-eminent  in  the  sphere  in  which  he  acts,  and  is 
thus  the  object  of  a  distinct  attachment,  which  he  shares 
with  no  equals  or  rivals.  To  us,  he  is  first  of  the  sons 
of  God,  the  Son  by  peculiar  nearness  and  likeness  to 
the  Father.  He  is  nrst  of  all  the  ministers  of  God's 
mercy  and  beneficence,  and  through  him  the  largest 
stream  of  bounty  flows  to  the  creation.  He  is  first  in 
God's  favour  and  love,  the  most  accepted  of  worshippers, 
the  most  prevalent  of  intercessors.  In  this  mighty  uni- 
verse, framed  to  be  a  mirror  of  its  Author,  we  turn  to 
Jesus  as  the  brightest  image  of  God,  and  gratefully  yield 
him  a  place  in  our  souls,  second  only  to  the  Infinite 
Father,  to  whom  he  himself  directs  our  supreme  affection. 

YIII.  I  now  proceed  to  a  great  topic.  Unitarianism 
promotes  piety,  by  meeting  the  wants  of  man  as  a  sin- 
ner. The  wants  of  the  sinner  may  be  expressed  almost 
in  one  word.     He  wants  assurances  of  mercy  in  his 
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Creator.  He  waoU  pledffes,  that  Ged  m  Loi«  in  its 
purest  form,  that  is,  tnat  He  has  a  goodness  so  <l]sifi» 
terested,  free,  full,  sttoBg**  and  imoitttabto,  that  the  In- 
gratitude and  disobedioBoe  of  his  creatares  camot  ovei^ 
oome  it  This  unconquerable  love,  which  in  Scriptme 
is  denomiaated  grace,  aad  which  waits  not  for  interit  tb 
call  it  forth,  but  flows  ,out  to  the  most  guilty,  is  the  ain^ 
nei's  only  hope»  and  it' is  £ttcd  to  caU  forth  the  most 
devoted  gratitude.  Now,  this  grace  or  mercy  Of  God, 
which  s^Bks  the  lost,  and  receives  and  blesses  the  re» 
turning  child,  is  proclaimed  by  that  ftthfa  which  we 
advocate,  with  a  clearness  and  energy,  which  cannot  be 
surpassed.  Unitarianism  will  not  listen  for  a  moment 
to  the  common  errors,  by  which  this  bright  attribute  Is 
obscured.  It  will  not  hear  of  a  vindictive  wrath  in  God^ 
which  must  be  quenched  by  blood;  or  (^  a  justice,  vf  hidi 
bmds  his  mercy  with  an  iron  chain,  until  its  demands 
are  satisfied  to  the  full.  It  will  not  bear  <^at  God  needs 
any  foreign  influence  to  awaken  his  mercy;  but  tencfaeS» 
that  the  yearnings  of  the  tenderest  human  parent  to- 
wards a  lost  child,  are  but  a  foint  image  of  God'a  deep 
and  overflowing  compassion  towards  erring  man.  Thid 
essential  and  unchangeable  propetisity  of  the  Diving 
Mind  to  forgiveness,  the  Unitarian  beholds  sbiain^ 
ibrth  through  the  whole  Word  of  God,  and  espedally 
in  the  mission  and  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ)  who  lived 
and  died  to  make  manifest  the  inexhaustiftile  plenitude 
of  divine  grace;  and,  aided  by  revelation,  he  sees  this 
attribute  of  God  everywhere,  both  around  him  and  witli^ 
in  him.  He  sees  it  in  the  sun  which  shines  and  the 
rain  which  descends  on  the  evil  and  unthankful;  in  the 
peace,  which  returns  to  the  mind  in  proportion  to  its 
return  to  God  and  duty;  in  the  sentiment  of  compaasioit; 
which  springs  up  spontaneously  in  the  human  breast 
towards  the  fellen  and  lost;  and  in  the  moral  iostinet^ 
which  teaches  us  to  cherish  this  compassion  as  a  sacieid 
principle,  as  an  emanation  of  God*s  infinite  love.  lit 
truth,  Unitarianism  asserts  so  strongly  the  merc^^  of 
God,  that  the  reproach  thrown  upon  it  is,  that  it  takee 
from  the  sinner  the  dread  of  puni8hment«**-a  reproach 
wholly  without  foundation;  for  our  system  teaches  that 
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God's  xnerc^  is  not  an  inrtincdve  tendeniefls,  whJeh  ean- 
ii«t  itifllet  pfein;  but  an  ait-wise  love,  whiefa  desiree  the 
tnie'andiatliag  good  of  its  objeol,  andeonetoqvent^y  de- 
sires-fifst  for  the  sinner  that  restoration  to  fraritr,  witli- 
xMBt  wiiicb,  sbame,  and  sufibring,  and  exile  from  <xod  and 
taeavcm  are- of  necessitv  and  unalterably  his  doom.  ThoB 
iJnitairiaoism  'holds  forth  God*s  grace  and  forgimg 
goodness  most  re^lendently;  and  by  this  manifestatidn 
of  him,  it  tends  to  awaken  a  tender  and  confiding  piety; 
an  ingenuous  love,  which  mooms  that  it  has  offended; 
an  ingenuous  aversion  to  siu,  not  because  sin  brihgs 
fmnishment,  but  because  it  separates  tbe  mind  from 
this-mercifal  Fathen 

'Now  we  object  to  Trinitarianism,  that  it  obscures  the 
mercy  of  Go(L  It  does  so  in  various  ways.  We  have 
already  seen,  that  it  gives  such  views  of  God's  goverii- 
■seiik*  that  we  can  hardly  conceive  of  this  attribute  is 
•atenag  into  his  character.  Merey  to  the  sinner  is  the 
piiodpte  of  love  or  benevolence  in  its  highest  form;  and 
surely  this  oantiot  be  expected  from  a  being  who  brings 
us  into  existence  burdened  with  hereditary  guilt,  und 
who  threatens  with  endless  punishment  and  wo  the  heirs 
of  so  frail  and  feeble  a  nature.  With  such  a  Creates 
tile  idea  of  mercy  cannot  coalesce;  and  I  will  say  knore^ 
that  under  such  a '  government,  man  would  need  iko 
mercy;  for  he  would  owe  no  allegiance  to  such  a  maker, 
and  could  not  of  course  eontract  the  guilt  of  violating 
it;  and  without  guilty  no  grace  or  pardon  would  be 
wanted.  The 'Severity  of  this  system  would  plaee  him 
oiy  the  ground  of  an  injured  being.  The  wrong  would 
lis  oto  the  side  of  the  Creator. 

In  the  next  place,  Trinitarianism  obscures  God's 
merey,  by  the  manner  in  Dvhich  it  supposes  pardon  to 
be  communicated.  It  teaches,  that  God  remits  the  pui- 
isbment  of  the  offender,  in  consequence  of  l-eceiving  an 
equivalent  fW>tti  an  innocent  person;  that  the  sufferings 
er  the  '^inaer  are  removed  by  a  f\ill  satisfaction  made  tiD 
divine  Justice,  in  the  sufferings  of  a  substitute.  And  ik 
this  '*  the  quality  of  mevcy"?  What  means  fbrgivenesa^ 
but  tbe  reception  of  the  returning  6hild  through  the 
•trength  oi  parental  love?    This  doctrine 'invests  tiM 
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S^Tiour  with  a  cldm  of  merit,  with  a  right  to  the  r&- 
nuMion  of  the  sin8  of  bis  followers;  and  represents  God's 
reoeptioo  of  the  penitent,  as  a  recompense  due  to  the 
wortn  of  his  son.  And  is  mercy,  which  means  free  and 
undeserved  love,  made  more  manifest,  more  resplendent» 
bj  the  introduction  of  merit  and  right  as  the  ground  of 
our  salvation?  Could  a  surer  expedient  be  invented  for 
obscuring  its  freeness,  and  for  turning  the  sinner's  gra- 
titude from  the  sovereign  who  demands,  to  the  sufferer 
who  offers,  full  satisfaction  for  his  guilt? 

I  know  it  is  said,  that  Trinitarianism  magni6es  God's 
mercy,  because  it  teaches,  that  he  himself  provided  the 
substitute  for  the  guilty.  But  I  reply,  that  the  work 
here  ascribed  to  mercy,  is  not  the  most  appropriate  nor 
most  fitted  to  manifest  it  and  impress  it  on  the  heart 
This  may  be  made  apparent  by  fiimiliar  illustrations 
Suppose  that  a  creditor,  through  compassion  to  certak 
debtors,  should  persuade  a  benevolent  and  opulent  man 
to  pay  him  in  their  stead.  Would  not  the  debtors  see 
a  greater  mercy,  and  feel  a  weightier  obligation,  if  they 
were  to  receive  a  free,  gratuitous  release?  And  wiU 
not  their  chief  gratitude  stray  beyond  the  creditor  to 
the  benevolent  substitute?  Or,  suppose  that  a  parent, 
unwilling  to  inflict  a  penalty  on  a  disobedient  but  feeble 
child,  should  persuade  a  stronger  child  to  bear  it.  Would 
not  the  offenoer  see  a  more  touching  mercy  in  a  free  for- 
giveness, springing  immediately  from  a  parent's  heart, 
than  in  this  circuitous  remission?  And  will  he  not 
be  tempted  to  turn  with  his  strongest  love  to  the  gei^ 
erous  sufferer?  In  this  process  of  substitution,  of  whieh 
Trinitarianism  boasts  so  loudly,  the  mercy  of  God  be* 
comes  complicated  with  the  rights  and  merits  of  the 
substitute,  and  is  a  more  distant  cause  of  our  salvatioa. 
These  rights  and  merits  are  nearer,  more  visible,  and 
more  than  divide  the  glory  with  grace  and  mercy  in  onr 
rescue.  They  turn  the  mind  from  Divine  Goodness, 
as  the  only  spring  of  its  happiness  and  only  rock  of  its 
hope.  Now,  this  is  to  deprive  piety  of  one  of  its  chief 
means  of  growth  and  joy.  rf  otbing  snould  stand  between 
the  soul  and  God's  merey.  Nothing  should  share  with 
mercy  the  work  of  our  salvation.     Christ's  tnterceasioa 
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should  ever  be  regarded  as  an  application  to  love  and 
mercy,  not  as  a  demand  of  justice,  not  as  a  claim  of  merit. 
I  grieve  to  say,  that  Christ,  as  now  viewed  by  multi* 
tudes,  hides  the  lustre  of  that  very  attribute  which  it  is 
his  great  purpose  to  display.  I  fear,  that  to  many,  Jesoi 
wears  the  glorv  of  a  more  winning,  tender  mercy,  than 
bis  Father,  and  that  he  is  regarded  as  the  sinnei^s  cUef 
resource.     Is  this  the  way  to  invigorate  piety? 

Trinitarians  imagine  that  there  is  one  view  of  their 
svstem,  peculiarly  fitted  to  give  peace  and  hope  to  the 
sinner,  and  consequently  to  promote  gratitude  and  love. 
It  is  this^  They  say,  it  provides  an  Infinite  substitute 
for  the  sinner,  than  which  nothing  can  give  greater  relief 
to  the  burdened  conscience.  Jesus,  being  the  second 
person  of  the  Trinity,  was  able  to  make  infinite  satit** 
motion  for  sin;  and  what,  they  ask,  in  Unitarianism,  can 
compare  with  tiiis?  I  have  time  only  for  two  brief 
replies.  And  first,  this  doctrine  of  an  infinite  satisfae* 
tion,  or,  as  it  is  improperly  called,  of  an  Infinite  atone- 
ment, subverts,  insteaa  of  building  up,  hope;  because  it 
argues  infinite  severity  in  the  government  which  requires 
k.  Did  I  believe,  what  Trinitarianism  teaches,  that 
not  the  least  transgression,  not  even  the  first  sin  of  the 
dawning  mind  of  the  child,  could  be  remitted  without 
an  infinite  expiation,  I  should  feel  myself  living  under 
a  legislation  unspeakably  dreadful,  under  laws  written, 
like  Draco's,  in  blood;  and  instead  of  thanking  the 
Sovereign  for  providing  an  infinite  substitute,  I  should 
shudder  at  the  attributes  which  render  this  expedient 
necessary.  It  is  commonly  said,  that  an  infinite  atone- 
ment is  needed  to  make  due  and  deep  impressions  of 
the  evil  of  sin.  But  He  who  framed  all  souls,  and  gave 
them  their  susceptibilities,  ought  not  to  be  thought  so 
wanting  in  goodness  and  wisdom,  as  to  have  constituted 
a  universe  which  demands  so  dreadful  and  degrading  a 
method  of  enforcing  obedience,  as  the  penal  sufferings 
of  a  God.  This  doctrine  of  an  Infinite  substitute  bS^ 
fering  the  penalty  of  sin,  to  manifest  God*s  wrath  against 
sin,  and  tnus  to  support  his  government,  is,  I  fear,  so 
fiimiliar  to  us  all,  that  its  severe  character  is  overlooked. 
Let  me,  then,  set  it  before  you,  in  new  terms,  and  by  a 
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new  iiloitration;  and  if  in  bo  doing,  L  may  vound  the 
feelings  e^  some  wIk>  hear  roe,  I  .beg  theoi  to  betieae, 
that.I  do  it  with  pain,  and  from  no  impnUe  bat  ar  ^leaiie 
to.'Benie  the  cause  of  tmtfa.— *Su|ypo6e».  thcbv  thai  « 
teachei:  shoald'Oome  among  yoa,  and  sboal4  tell  |roa, 
that  the  Greater,  ki  order  to. pardon  his. own  ohiidraa, 
had  erected  a.  gallows  in  the  centre  of  the^  tmivelBe,^  and 
had  publicly  exeooted  upon,  it,  in  room  of  She  oienden^ 
an  Infinite  Beinff,  the  partaker  of  his  own  Supreme  Di- 
vinity; suppose  him  to  declare,  tbait  this  eieeotion  wi|8 
appointed,  as  a  most  conspicuous  and  terrible:  mamisfk 
tation  of  God*s  justice,  and  of  .the  ipfioitoiwo  denounced 
by  his  law;  and  suppose^him  to  add,  that  all  -beings  H 
bea?en  and  earth  are  required  Ao  fix  thekjeyes^on.  this 
teilhl  sights  as*  the  most  powerful,  enforcement  of  €k» 
dience  aod  virtue.  Wou^d  yOu  nofciteli  him;  that: he 
calomniated  hie  Makeri?  Would  you  not.  say  to  himi 
that  this  central  gallows  threw  gloomover  the  universe? 
diat  the  spirit  of  a  government^  whose  ivery  acts  4>f  .pai^ 
don  were  written  in  such  blood,  waS' terror,  not  patmal 
lovtBi  and  thai  the  obedience,  which  needed  tobe  upheld 
by  this  horrid  spectacle,  was  nothing  worth?  Would  you 
not  say  to  him,  that  even  yon,  in  this  infancy  and  ini^ 
perfection  of  your  being,  were  capable- of  Mng  wrought 
upon  by  nobler  motives,  and  of  hating  sin  throiiigh  mors 
generous  views;  and  thatnu^h  more  the  angels^  those 
pure  flames  of  love,  need  not  the  gallows  and-  an  eie^ 
outed  God  to  confirm,  their  loyalty  ?  You  would  all  JO 
feel,  at  such  teaching  as  I  have  supposed;  and  yet  •how 
does  this  differ  from  the  popular  doctrine  of  atenementi? 
According  to  this  doctrine,  we  ha»ve  an  Infinito  Being 
sentenced  to  suffer  as  a  substitute,  the  death  of  the  cross, 
a-punlshmentmore  ignoqnnious  and  agonising^  than  tiie 
gmlows)  a  punishment  reserved  for  slaves  and  the  vUeit 
mftlefsietors;  and  he  «u^rs  this  punishment,  that  he 
ttay  show  forth  the  terrors  of  God^s  lawi  and  strike  a 
dread- of  sin  through  the  untversel-^I  am  indeed  awue 
tblit  multitudes,  who  profess  this  doctrinov  are  not  accuse 
tamed  to  bring  it  to  their  minds  distinctly  in  this  lighN 
that  they  do  not  ordinarily  regard  the  death  of  Christ, 
as  A  oriminal  execution,  as  an  infinitely  «b«adfol  mflio- 
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tion  of  jQttice,  as  intended  to-  sbew,  that^  withoat  an 
iafinite  Batisfaction,  thej  must  hope  nothing  from  Pod. 
Their  minds  turn,  by  a  generous  institfct,  from  these 
appalKng  views,  to  the  love,  the  disinterestedness^  the 
moral  sjandeur  and  beauty  of  the  suffisrer;  and  through 
such  thoughts  they  make  the  cross  a  source  of  peace, 
gratitude,  love»  and  hope;  thus  affording  a  delightful 
ezemblification  of  the  ]!»ower  of  the  human  mind,  to 
attach  itself  to  what  is  good  and  purifying  in  the  most 
irrational  system.  Not  a  few  may  shuddor  at  the  illus- 
tration which  I  have  here  given;  but  in  what  respects 
it  is  uiqust  to  the  popular  doctrine  of  atonement,  I  caiK 
tkot  discern.  I  giieve  to  sboick  sincere  Christians,  of 
wbateveV  name;  but  I  grieve  more  for  the  corruption  of 
our  comnton  faith,  which  I  have  now  fblt  myself  botwd 
to  expose^ 

I  have  a  second  objection  to  this  dbctrine  of  Inftsile 
atonement  When  examined  minutely,  and  freed  from 
ambiguous  language,  it  vanishes  into  air.  It  is  wholly 
delusion.  The  Trinitarian  tells  me,  that,  according  to 
his  system,  we  have  an  infinite  substitute;  that  the  In^ 
finite  God  was  pleased  to  iiear  our  punishment,  and 
consequently,  that  pardon  is  made  sure.  But  I  ask 
hioa.  Do  I  understand  you?  Do  you  mean,  that  the 
Great  God,  who  never  cnanffOSf  whose  happiness  is  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day,. and  forever,  that  this  Etemid 
•Being  really  bore  the  penalty  of  my  sins,  really  siiflbred 
and  died?  Every  pious  man,  when  pressed  by  this 
question,  tosweta,  Mo.  What,  then,  does  the  doctrine 
of  Infnite  atonement  mean?  Why,  this;  that  God  took 
into  union  with  himself  our  nature,  that  is,  a  human 
body  and  soul;  and  these  bore  the  suffering  fbr  onr  sins; 
and,  through  his  union  with  these,  God  may  be  smd  to 
have  borne  it  himself.  Thus,  this  vaunted  system  goes 
oiit-^n  words.  The  Infinite  victim  proves  to  be  a  fndl 
many  and  God'6  share- in  the  sacrifice  is  a  mere  fiction. 
I  ask  with  solemnity,  Gan-  this  doctrine  givi^  one  mo- 
ment's ease  to  the  conscience  of  an  unbiassed,  thinking 
man?  Does  it  not  unsettle  all  hope,  by  making  th^ 
whole  religion  suspicious  and  unsure?  I  am  compelled 
to  say,  that  I  see  m  it  no  impression  of  majesty,  or  wia^ 
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dom,  or  love,  nothing  worthy  of  a  God;  and  when  I 
compare  it  with  that  nobler  faith,  which  directs  our 
eyes  and  hearts  to  God's  essential  mercy,  as  our  only 
hope,  I  am  amazed  that  any  should  ascribe  to  it  superior 
efficacy,  as  a  religion  for  sinners,  as  a  means  of  filling 
the  soul  with  pious  trust  and  love.  I  know,  indeed, 
that  some  will  day,  that,  in  giving  up  an  infinite  atone- 
ment, I  deprive  myself  of  all  hope  of  divine  favour. 
To  such,  I  would  say.  You  do  wrong  to  God's  mercy. 
On  that  mercy  I  cast  myself  without  a  fear.  I  indeed 
desire  Christ  to  intercede  for  me.  I  regard  his  relation 
to  me,  as  God's  kindest  appointment.  Through  him, 
^  grace  and  truth  come"  to  me  from  Heaven,  and  I  look 
forward  to  his  friendship,  as  among  the  highest  blessings 
of  my  whole  future  being.  But  I  cannot,  and  dare  not 
ask  him,  to  ofier  an  infinite  satisfaction  for  my  sins;  to 
appease  the  wrath  of  God;  to  reconcile  the  Universal 
Father  to  his  own  offspring;  to  open  to  me  those  arms 
of  Divine  mercy,  which  have  encircled  and  borne  me 
from  the  first  moment  of  my  being.  The  essential  and 
unbounded  mercy  of  my  Creator,  is  the  foundation  of 
my  hope,  and  a  broader  and  surer  the  universe  cannot 
give  me. 

IX.  I  now  proceed  to  the  last  consideration,  which 
the  limits  of  this  discourse  will  permit  me  to  urge.  It 
has  been  more  than  once  suggested,  but  deserves  to  be 
distinctly  stated.  I  observe,  then,  that  Unitarianism 
promotes  piety,  because  it  is  a  rational  religion.  By 
this,  I  do  not  mean  that  its  truths  can  be  fully  compre- 
hended; for  there  is  not  an  object  in  nature  or  religion, 
which  has  not  innumerable  connexions  and  relations 
beyond  our  grasp  of  thought.  I  mean,  that  its  doctrines 
are  consistent  with  one  another,  and  with  all  established 
truth.  Unitarianism  is  in  harmony  with  the  great  and 
clear  principles  of  revelation;  with  the  laws  and  powers 
of  human  nature;  with  the  dictates  of  the  moral  sense; 
with  the  noblest  instincts  and  highest  aspirations  of  the 
soul;  and  with  the  lights  which  the  universe  throws  on 
the  character  of  its  author.  We  can  hold  this  doctrine 
without  self-contradiction,  without  rebelling  against  our 
rational  and  moral  powers*  without  putting  to  silence 
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the  divine  monitor  in  the  breast  And  this  is  an  nB> 
speakable  benefit;  for  a  religion  thus  coincident  with 
reason,  conscience,  and  our  whole  spiritual  being,  has 
the  foundations  of  universal  empire  in  the  breast;  and 
the  heart,  finding  no  resistance  in  the  intellect,  yields 
itself  wholly,  cheerfully,  without  doubts  or  misgivings, 
to  the  love  of  its  Creator. 

To  Trinitarianism  we  object,  what  has  always  been 
objected  to  it,  that  it  contradicts  and  degrades  reason, 
and  thus  exposes  the  mind  to  the  worst  delusions. 
Some  of  its  advocates,  more  courageous  than  prudent, 
have  even  recommended  "  the  prostration  of  the  undeN 
standing,**  as  preparatory  to  its  reception.  Its  chief 
doctrine  is  an  outrage  on  our  rational  nature.  Its  three 
persons  who  constitute  its  God,  must  either  be  frittered 
awa^  into  three  unmeaning  distinctions,  into  sounds 
signifying  nothing;  or  they  are  three  conscious  agents, 
who  cannot,  by  any  human  art  or  metaphysical  device, 
be  made  to  coalesce  into  one  being;  who  cannot  be 
really  viewed  as  one  mind,  having  one  consciousness 
and  one  will.  Now  a  religious  system,  the  cardinal  prin* 
ciple  of  which  offends  the  understanding,  very  naturally 
conforms  itself  throughout  to  this  prominent  feature, 
and  becomes  prevalently  irrational.  He  who  is  com- 
pelled to  defend  his  foith  in  any  particular,  by  the  plea, 
that  human  reason  is  so  depraved  through  the  fall,  as 
to  be  an  inadequate  judge  of  religion,  and  that  God  is 
honoured  by  our  reception  of  what  shocks  the  intellect, 
seems  to  have  no  defence  left  against  accumulated  ab* 
surdities.  According  to  these  principles,  the  fanatic, 
who  exclaimed,  "I  believe,  because  it  is  impossible,** 
had  a  fair  title  to  canonization.  Reason  is  too  godlike 
a  faculty,  to  be  insulted  with  impunity.  Accordingly, 
Trinitarianism,  as  we  have  seen,  links  itself  with  several 
degrading  errors;  and  its  most  natural  alliance  is  with 
Calvinism,  that  cruel  faith,  which,  stripping  God  of 
mercy  and  man  of  power,  has  made  Christianity  an  in* 
strument  of  torture  to  the  timid,  and  an  object  of  doubt 
or  scorn  to  hardier  spirits.  I  repeat  it,  a  doctrine,  which 
violates  reason  like  the  Trinity,  prepares  its  advocates^ 
in  proportion  as  it  is  incorporated  into  the  mind,  for 
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vofM  aad  ivtirte  deluaioiiik  It  bceaks  down  the  di»; 
toictions  and  barrieift  between  trulh  and  folaebood.  It 
creates  a  diseased  taste  for  prodigies*  fictions,  and  ex- 
aggerations, for  startling  mysteries,  and  wild  dveaass  of 
ealhusiasm:  It  destroys  tkie  relisb  for  the  simple^  chaste, 
serene  beauties  of  truth.  Especially  when  the  prosti»- 
tion  of  understanding  is  taught  as  aa  act  of  piety,  we 
cannot  wodder,  that  the  grossest  superstitions  should 
be  devooied.  and  that  the  ciedullity  of  the  multitude 
should  keep  pace  with  the  forgeries  of  imposture  and 
fanaticism.  The  history  of  the  Church  is  the  best  com* 
meat  on  the  ^ects  of  divorcing  reason  from  religion; 
and  if  the  present  aee  is  disburdened  of  many  of  the 
supentitions  undet  which  Christianity  and  human  na- 
ture groaned  lor  ages,  it  owes  its  relief  in  no  small  de» 
giee  to  the  reinstating  of  reason  in  her  long  violated 
rights. 

The  ifljury  to  religion,  from  irrational  doctrines  when 
thoroughly  believed,  ts  immense.  The  huoian  soul  has 
a  unity.  Its  various  faculties  are  adapted  to  one  an- 
other. One  life  pervades  it;  and  its  beauty,  slarength, 
and  growth,  depend  on  nothing  so  much,  as  on  the  ha^ 
mony  and  joint  action  of  all  its  principles.  To  wound 
and  degrade  it  in  any  of  its  powers,  and  especially  in 
the  noble  and  dicftin^shing  power  of  reason,  is  to. 
inflict  on  It  universal  injury.  No  notion  is  more  ialse^ 
than  that  the  heart  is  to  thrive  by  dwarfinff  the  intellect; 
that  perplexing  doctrines  are  the  best  rood  of  piety; 
that  religion,  flourishes  most  luxuriantly  in  mista  and 
darkneds.  Reason  was  given  for  God  as  its  great  oIh 
ject;'  and  £6^  him  it  should  be  kept  sacred,  invigorated, 
darifled,  protected  from  human  usurpation,  and  inspired 
with  a  meek  self-reverence. 

'  The  soul  never  acts  so  effectually  or  joyfiiUy,  aa  when 
all  Us  powers  and  affections  conspire;  as  when  thought 
and  feeling,'  reason  and  sensibility,  are  called  forth  to- 
gether by"  one  great  and  kindling  object  It  will  i^ever 
devote  itself  to  God  with  its  whole  eneigy*  whilst  its 
gnidiug  frAiolty.  sees  in  ^tm  a  being  to  shock  and  con- 
found it.'  We  want  a  harmony  in  oi^f  inward  nature. 
We  want  a.pie<y,  which,  will  join  light  and  fervour  and 
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OQrwbiob  the  Inldiectiial  power  will  look  ben^naotly; 
We  want  leMgioa  to  be  bo  exhibited,  that,  in  the^deww 
eit  xBoneato  q&  the  intellect^  its  signAtuiM  of  troth  wiU 
grow  brighter;  that  instead  of  tottering ^  it  will  githor 
strength  and  stability  from  the  progress  of  the  huouui 
mind,  <  These  wants >  wo  believe  to  be  met  by  Unita- 
lian  Cfamtianity,  and  therefore  we  prize  it  as  the  best 
friend  of  piety. 

I  have  thns  stated  the  chief  grounds  on  which  Treat 
thft  claim  of  Unitarianism  to  the  honour  of  promoting 
aa  enlightened,  profound;  and  happy  piety. 

'Am  I  now  asked,  why  we  pme  our  system,  and  why 
wo  build  churches  for  its  incukation?  If  I  nay  b«r 
aUowed  to -express  myself  ib  the  name  of  ^nsdentiote 
Unitarians,  who  apj^y  their  doctrine  to  their  own  hearta 
and  lirves,  I  would  reply  thiis :  We  prize*  and  woold 
spiead  out  news,  because  we  believe  that  they  reveal 
God'toiis  in  greater  glory,  and  bring  us  nearer  to  him, 
than  nny  other.  Wo  are  oonscioiis  of  a  deep  ^vOt, 
which  tlie' creation  cannot  supply,  the  want  of  a  Perfeet 
Being,  on  whom  the  strength  of  our  love  may  bo  centred; 
and  of  an  Almighty  Fath^,  in  whom  bur  weaknesaoi^ 
impeifectionS»  and  sorrows-  may  find  resoorce;  and  snehi 
a  Ming-and  <  Father,  Unitarian  Christianity  sets  before 
ust. '  For  this  we  prise  it  above  all  price. '  We  can  pait 
with  every  other  good*  We  can  endure  the  darkemng 
of  life's  rairest  prospects.  But  this  bright,  codsoling 
doetcbio  of  One  God,  even 'the  Father,  is  dearer  than 
Ufo^and  we  eandot  let  it  go.* — Thsoogh  this  faith,  every 
thing  grows- brighter  to  our  view. '  Bom  of  such  a  Pi^ 
rant^  we  esteem  oar' ^stenoe-  an  inestimable  gift.  We 
meet  everywhere*  our  Father,  and  his  presence  is  as  ft 
SHK  shining  on  our  path.  We  see  him  in  his  Works,  and, 
heaa  hia  praise  rinng  from  every  spot  which  we  tread. 
WiO^feel  hiin  near  in  omr  solitudes,  and  sometimes  e»* 
joy 'Communion  with  him  more- tender  than  human  friend- 
ships  'Wo  see  him  in  our  duties,  and  peribitn  themmoro 
gltf^,becilttse  they  are  the  best  tnbute  #e  can^  offer 
ouviHeaiv^y  Benefactor.  Even  the  consciousness  of 
tiu,  mouffuful  %A  itis/doHB  not  Sobveit  our  peace;  -for  in 
the  mercy  of  God,  aa  made  mani&sfe  in  Jasiia  Christ,  we 
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see  an  ioezhaustible  fountain  of  strength,  pority,  and 
pardon,  for  all  who,  in  filial  reliance,  seek  these  heavenly 
gifts. — Through  this  faith,  we  are  conscious  of  a  new  be- 
nevolence springing  up  to  our  fellow  creatures,  purer  and 
more  enlarged  than  natural  affection.  Towards  all  man- 
kind we  see  a  rich  and  free  love  flowing  from  the  com- 
mon Parent,  and,  touched  by  this  love,  we  are  the  friends 
of  all.  We  compassionate  the  most  guilty,  and  would 
win  them  back  to  God. — Through  this  faith,  we  receive 
the  happiness  of  an  ever  enlarging  hope.  There  is  no  good 
too  vast  for  us  to  anticipate  for  the  universe  or  for  our- 
selves, from  such  a  Father  as  we  believe  in.  We  hope 
from  him,  what  we  deem  his  greatest  gift,  even  the  ^ft 
of  his  own  Spirit,  and  the  happiness  of  advancing  for 
ever  in  truth  and  virtue,  in  power  and  love,  in  union  of 
mind  with  the  Father  and  the  Son. — We  are  told,  in- 
deed, that  our  faith  will  not  prove  an  anchor  in  the  last 
hour.  But  we  have  known  those,  whose  departure  it 
has  brightened;  and  our  experience  of  its  power,  in  trial 
and  peril,  has  proved  it  to  be  equal  to  all  the  wants  of 
human  nature.  We  doubt  not,  that,  to  its  sincere  fol- 
lowers, death  will  be  a  transition  to  the  calm,  pure,  joy- 
fill  mansions  prepared  by  Christ  for  his  disciples.  There 
we  expect  to  meet  that  great  and  good  Deliverer.  With 
the  eye  of  faith,  we  already  see  him  looking  round  him 
with  celestial  love  on  all  of  every  name,  who  have  im- 
bibed his  spirit.  His  spirit;  bis  loval  and  entire  devotion 
to  the  will  of  his  Heavenlv  Father;  his  universal,  un- 
conquerable benevolence,  throueh  which  he  freely  gave 
from  his  pierced  side  his  blood,  his  life  for  the  salvation 
of  the  world;  this  divine  love,  and  not  creeds,  and  names, 
and  forms,  will  then  be  found  to  attract  his  supreme  re- 
gard. This  spirit  we  trust  to  see  in  multitudes  of  every 
sect  and  name;  and  we  trust,  too,  that  they,  who  now 
reproach  us,  will  at  that  day  reco^ise,  in  the  dreaded 
Unitarian,  this  only  badge  of  Chnst,  and  will  bid  him 
welcome  to  the  joy  of  our  common  Lord. — I  have  thus 
stated  the  views  with  which  we  have  reared  this  build- 
ing. We  desire  to  glorify  God,  to  promote  a  purer* 
nobler,  happier  piet^ .  Even  if  we  err  in  doctrine,  we 
think  that  these  motives  should  shield  us  from  reproach; 
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should  dissmi  that  iotolerance,  which  wonld  exclude  ui 
from  the  church  on  earth,  and  from  our  Father's  house 
in  heaven. 

We  end,  as  we  began,  by  offering  up  this  building  to 
the  Only  Living  and  True  God.  We  have  erected  it 
amidst  our  private  habitations,  as  a  remembrancer  of 
our  Creator.  We  have  reared  it  in  this  busy  city,  as  a 
retreat  for  pious  meditation  and  prayer.  We  dedicate 
it  to  the  Kmg  and  Father  Eternal,  the  King  of  kings 
and  Lord  of  lords.  We  dedicate  it  to  his  Unity,  to  his 
unrivalled  and  undivided  majesty.  We  dedicate  it  to 
the  praise  of  his  free,  unbougbt,  unmerited  grace.  We 
dedicate  it  to  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  memory  of  his  love, 
to  the  celebration  of  his  divine  virtue,  to  the  preach- 
ing of  that  truth,  which  he  sealed  with  blood.  We 
dedicate  it  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  the  sanctiMug  influ* 
ence  of  God,  to  those  celestial  emanations  of  light  and 
strength,  which  visit  and  refresh  the  devout  mind.  We 
dedicate  it  to  prayers  and  praises,  which  we  trust  will  be 
continued  and  perfected  in  heaven.  We  dedicate  it  to 
social  worship,  to  Christian  intercourse,  to  the  commune 
ion  of  saints.  We  dedicate  it  to  the  cause  of  pure  morals, 
of  pubUc  order,  of  temperance,  uprightness,  and  general 
good  will.  We  dedicate  it  to  Coristian  admonition,  to 
those  warnings,  remonstrances,  and  earnest  and  tender 
persuasions,  by  which  the  sinner  may  be  arrested,  and 
brought  back  to  God.  We  dedicate  it  to  Christian  con^ 
solation,  to  those  truths  which  assuage  sorrow,  animate 
penitence,  and  lighten  the  load  of  human  anxiety  and  fear. 
We  dedicate  it  to  the  doctrine  of  Immortality,  to  sublime 
and  joyful  hopes  which  reach  beyond  the  grave.  In  a 
word,  we  dedicate  it  to  the  great  work  of  perfecting  the 
human  soul,  and  fitting  it  for  nearer  approach  to  its 
Author.  Here  may  heart  meet  heart.  Here  may  man 
meet  God.  From  this  place  may  the  song  of  prtuse,  the 
ascription  of  gratitude,  the  sigh  of  penitence,  the  prayer 
for  grace,  and  the  holy  resolve,  ascend  as  fragrant  in* 
cense  to  Heaven;  and  through  many  generations,  may 
parents  bequeath  to  their  children  this  house,  as  a  sacred 
spot,  where  God  had  ''lifted  upon  them  his  counte* 
nance*"  and  given  them  pledges  of  his  everlasting  love. 
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"  For  God  bath  not  giren  us  the  spirit  of  fear,  but  of  power, 
and  of  lore,  and  of  a  sound  mind."— Timothy  ii.  17. 

Wht  iras  Christianity  given?  Why  did  Christ  seal 
it  with  his  blood?  Why  b  it  to  be  preached?  What 
is  the  great  happiness  it  confers?  What  is  the  chief 
blessing  for  whicn  it  b  to  be  prized?  What  b  its  pre». 
eminent  glory,  its  first  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  man* 
kind?  These  are  great  questions.  I  wish  to  answer 
them  plainly,  according  to  the  light  and  ability  which 
God  nas  given  me.  I  read  the  answer  to  them  in  the 
text.  There  I  learn  the  great  ffood  which  God  confers 
through  Jesus  Christ.  "  He  hath  given  us,  not  the 
spirit  of  fear,  but  of  power,  and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound 
mind.**  The  glory  of  Christianity  is,  the  pure  and  lofty 
action  which  it  communicates  to  the  human  mind.  It 
does  not  breathe  a  timid,  abject  spirit.  If  it  did,  it 
would  deserve  no  prabe.  It  gives  power,  energy,  cour- 
age, constancy  to  the  will;  love,  disinterestedness,  en> 
liuged  affection  to  the  heart;  soundness,  clearness,  and 
vigour  to  the  understanding.  It  rescues  him  who  r^ 
ceives  it  from  sin,  from  the  sway  of  the  passions;  gives 
him  the  AiU  and  free  use  of  his  best  powers;  brings 
out  and  brightens  the  divine  image  in  which  he  was 
created;  and  in  thb  way  not  onlv  bestows  the  promise, 
but  the  beginning  of  heaven.  Thb  b  the  excellence  of 
Christianity. 

Thb  subject  I  propose  to  illustrate.    Let  me  begin 
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it  with  one  remark,  which  I  would  willingly  ayoid,  hut 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  demanded  by  the  circumstances 
in  which  I  am  placed.  I  beg  yoa  to  remember,  that  in 
this  discourse  I  speak  in  my  own  name,  and  in  no  other. 
I  am  not  giving  you  the  opinions  of  any  sect  or  body 
of  men,  but  my  own.  I  hold  myself  alone  responsible 
for  what  I  utter.  Let  none  listen  to  me  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  what  others  think.  I  indeed  belong  to  that 
class  of  Christians,  who  are  (tistinguished  by  believing 
that  there  is  one  God,  even  the  Father,  and  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  not  this  one  God,  but  his  dependent  and  obe- 
dient Son.  But  my  accordance  with  these  is  fieur  from 
being  universal,  nor  have  I  any  desire  to  extend  it; 
What  other  men  believe,  is  to  me  of  little  moment. 
Their  arguments  I  gratefully  hear.  Their  oondunons 
I  am  free  to  receive  or  reject.  I  have  no  anxiety  to 
wear  the  livery  of  any  party.  I  indeed  take  cheerfully 
the  name  of  a  Unitarian,  because  unwearied  efforts  are 
used  to  raise  against  it  a  popular  cry;  and  I  have  not 
so  learned  Christ,  as  to  shrink  from  reproaches  cast  on 
what  I  deem  his  truth.  Were  the  name  more  honoured, 
I  should  be  glad  to  throw  it  off;  for  I  fear  the  shackles 
which  a  party  connexion  imposes.     I  wish  to  regard 

7 self  as  belonging,  not  to  a  sect,  but  to  the  community 
free  minds,  of  lovers  of  truth,  of  followers  of  Christ, 
both  on  earth  and  in  faeayen.  I  desire  to  escape  the 
narrow  walls  of  a  particular  church,  and  to  live  under 
the  open  sky,  in  the  broad  light,  looking  far  and  wide, 
seeing  with  my  own  eyes,  hearing  with  my  own  ears, 
and  following  truth  meekly,  but  resolutely,  however  ar- 
duous or  solitary  be  the  path  in  which  she  leads.  I  am, 
then,  no  oigan  of  a  sect,  but  speak  from  myself  alone; 
and  I  thank  God  that  I  live  at  a  time,  and  under  cir- 
cumstances, which  make  it  my  duty  to  lay  open  my 
whole  mind  with  freedom  and  simplicity. 

I  be^an  with  asking,  What  is  the  main  design  and 
glory  of  Christianity  ?  and  I  repeat  the  answer,  that  its 
design  is  to  give,  not  a  spirit  of  fear,  but  of  power,  of 
love,  and  of  a  sound  mind.  In  this  its  glory  chiefly 
consists.  In  other  words,  the  influence  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  exert  on  the  human  mind,  constitutes  its  suf- 
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preme  honour  and  happineas.  Christ  is  a  great  Saviour, 
as  he  redeems  or  sets  free  the  mind,  cleansing  it  from 
evil,  breathing  into  it  the  love  of  virtue,  calling  forth  its 
noblest  faculties  and  affections,  enduine  it  vith  moral 
power,  restoring  it  to  order,  health,  and  liberty.  Such 
was  his  great  aim.  To  illustrate  these  views  will  be 
the  object  of  the  present  discourse. 

In  reading  the  New  Testament,  I  everywhere  meet 
the  end  here  ascribed  to  Jesus  Christ.  He  came,  as  I 
am  there  taught,  not  to  be  an  outward,  but  inward  de- 
liverer; not  to  rear  an  outward  throne,  but  to  establish 
his  kingdom  within  us.  He  came,  according  to  the 
express  language  and  plain  import  of  the  sacred  writers, 
**  to  save  us  from  sin,"  "  to  bless  us  by  turning  us  from 
our  iniquities,"  "to  redeem  us"  from  corruptions  "handed 
down  bv  tradition,"  to  form  "a  glorious  and  spotless 
church,  or  community,  to  "  create  us  anew  after  the 
image  of  God,"  to  make  us  by  his  *'  promises  partaken 
of  a  divine  nature,"  and  to  give  us  pardon  and  heaven 
by  calling  us  to  repentance  and  a  growing  virtue.  In 
reading  the  New  Testament,  I  everywhere  learn,  that 
Christ  lived,  taught,  died,  and  rose  again,  to  exert  a 
purifying  and  ennobling  influence  on  the  human  charac- 
ter; to  make  us  victorious  over  sin,  over  ourselves,  over 
peril  and  pain;  to  join  us  to  God  by  filial  love,  and 
above  all,  by  likeness  of  nature,  by  participation  of  his 
spirit.  This  is  plainly  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament, 
as  the  supreme  end  of  Christ. 

Let  me  now  ask,  Can  a  nobler  end  be  ascribed  to 
Jesus?  I  affirm,  that  there  is,  and  can  be  no  greater 
work  on  earth,  than  to  purify  the  soul  from  evil,  and  to 
kindle  in  it  new  light,  life,  energy,  and  love.  I  main- 
tain, that  the  true  measure  of  the  glory  of  a  religion, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  spirit  and  power  which  it  commu- 
nicates to  its  disciples.  This  is  one  of  the  plain  teach- 
ings of  reason.  The  chief  blessing  to  an  intelligent 
being,  that  which  makes  all  other  blessings  poor,  is  the 
improvement  of  his  own  mind.  Man  is  glorious  and 
happy,  not  by  what  he  has,  but  by  what  he  is.  He 
can  receive  nothing  better  or  nobler  than  the  unfolding 
of  his  own  spiritud  nature*    The  highest  existence  in 
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the  muTene  is  Mind;  for  God  is  mind;  and  the  deve- 
lopement  of  that  principle  which  assimUates  as  to  God, 
must  be  our  supreme  good.  The  omnipotent  Creator, 
we  have  reason  to  think,  can  bestow  nothing  greater 
than  intelligence,  love,  recdtudOp  eneigy  of  will  and  of 
benevolent  action;  for  these  are  the  splendouiB  of  his 
own  nature.  We  adore  him  for  these.  In  imparting 
these,  he  imparts,  as  it  were,  himself.  We  are  too  apt 
to  look  abroad  for  good.  But  the  only  true  good  u 
within.  In  this  outward  universe,  magnificent  as  it  is, 
in  the  bright  day  and  the  starry  night,  in  the  earth  and 
the  skies,  we  can  discover  nothing  so  vast  as  thought, 
so  strong  as  the  unconquerable  purpose  of  duty,  so  soV 
lime  as  the  spirit  of  disinterestedness  and  sel^acrifioe. 
A  mind  whicn  withstands  all  the  powers  of  the  outward 
universe,  all  the  pains  which  fire  and  sword  and  storm 
can  inflict,  rather  than  swerve  from  uprightness,  is  nobler 
than  the  universe.  Why  will  we  not  learn  the  glory  of 
the  soul?  We  are  seekmg  a  foreign  good.  But  we  aU 
possess  within  us  what  is  of  more  worth  than  the  exter- 
nal creation.  For  this  outward  system  is  the  product 
of  Mind.  All  its  harmony,  beauty,  and  beneficent  ii^ 
fluences,  are  the  fruits  and  manifostations  of  Thought 
and  Love;  and  is  it  not  nobler  and  happier,  to  be  en> 
riched  with  these  energies,  from  whicn  the  universe 
springs,  and  to  which  it  owes  its  magnificence,  than  to 
possess  the  universe  itself?  It  is  not  what  we  have, 
but  what  we  are,  which  constitutes  our  glory  and  felicity. 
The  only  true  and  durable  riches  belong  to  the  mind. 
A  soul,  narrow  and  debased,  may  extend  its  possessions 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  but  is  poor  and  wretched  stilL 
It  is  through  inward  health  that  we  enjoy  all  outward 
things.  Philosophers  teach  us,  that  the  mind  creates 
the  beauty  which  it  admires  in  nature;  and  we  all  know, 
that,  when  abandoned  to  evil  passions,  it  can  blot  out 
this  beauty,  and  spread  over  the  fairest  scenes  the  gloom 
of  a  dungeon.  We  all  know,  that  by  vice  it  can  turn 
the  cup  of  social  happiness  into  poison,  and  the  most 
prosperous  condition  of  life  into  a  curse.  From  these 
yiews  we  learn,  that  the  true  friend  and  Saviour,  is  not 
he  who  acts  for  us  abroad,  but  wlio  acts  within,  who  sets 
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the  8oq1  free,  touches  the  tpriogs  of  thonght  end  ftffiso- 
tion,  binds  ns  to  God,  ana  by  assimtlatiDg  as  to  the 
Creator,  brinn  ns  into  hannony  with  the  creation.  Thus 
the  end  whidi  we  have  ascribed  to  Christ,  is  tlM  most 
glorious  and  beneficent  which  can  be  accomplished  bj 
any  power  on  earth  or  in  heayen. 

That  the  highest  purpose  of  Christianity  is  such  as 
has  now  been  affirmed,  might  easily  be  shown  from  a 
surrey  of  all  its  doctrines  and  precepts.  It  might  be 
shown,  that  every  office  with  which  Jesus  Christ  is  in- 
Tested,  was  intended  to  give  him  power  over  the  human 
character;  and  that  his  great  distinction  consists  in  the 
grandeur  and  beneficence  of  his  influence  on  the  soul. 
But  a  discussion  of  this  extent  cannot  be  comprehended 
in  a  single  discourse.  Instead  of  a  general  survey  of 
the  subject,  I  shall  take  one  feature  of  it,  a  primary  and 
most  important  one,  and  shall  attempt  to  show  that  the 
great  aim  of  this  is  to  call  forth  the  soul  to  a  higher  life, 
to  a  nobler  exercise  of  its  power  and  affections. 

This  leading  feature  of  uhristianity,  is  the  knowled^ 
which  it  g^ves  of  the  diaracter  of  God.  Jesus  Chnst 
came  to  reveal  the  Father.  In  the  prophecies  concern- 
ing him  in  the  Old  Testament,  no  characteristic  is  so 
frequently  named,  as  that  he  should  spread  the  know- 
ledge of  the  true  God.  Now  I  ask,  what  constitutes  the 
importance  of  such  a  revelaUon?  Why  has  the  Creator 
sent  his  Son  to  make  himself  known?  I  answer,  God 
is  most  worthy  to  be  known,  because  he  is  the  most 
quidcening,  purifying,  and  ennobling  object  for  the  mind; 
and  his  great  purpose  in  revealing  himself,  is,  that  he 
may  exalt  and  jpeifect  human  nature.  God,  as  he  is 
manifested  by  Christ,  is  another  name  for  intellectual 
and  moral  excellence;  and  in  the  knowledse  of  him,  our 
intellectual  and  moral  powers  find  their  element,  nutri* 
ment,  strength,  expansion,  and  happiness.  To  know 
God  is  to  attain  to  the  sublimest  conception  in  the  uni^ 
verse.  To  love  God,  is  to  bind  ourselves  to  a  being, 
vfho  is  fitted,  as  no  other  bdng  is,  to  penetrate  and 
move  our  whole  hearts;  in  loving  whom,  we  exalt  omw 
selves;  in  loving  whom,  we  love  the  great,  the  good,  the 
beantijy,  and  the  infinite;  and  un&r  whose  influence. 
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the  tool  unfoldB  itself  as  a  perennial  plant  under  the 
cherishine  sun.  This  constitutes  the  coief  ^lory  of  re- 
lk;ion.  It  ennobles  the  soul.  In  thb  its  unnvalled  ^g<- 
nity  and  happiness  consist. 

1  fear  that  the  world  at  large  think  religion  a  very 
Afferent  thinff  from  what  has  now  been  set  forth.  Too 
many  think  it  a  depressing,  rather  than  an  elevating 
service,  that  it  breaks  rather  than  ennobles  the  spirit, 
that  it  teaches  us  to  cower  before  an  almighty  and  ir- 
resistible being;  and  I  must  confess,  that  religion,  as  it 
has  been  generally  taught,  is  anythinfi^  but  an  elevatine 
principle.  It  has  been  used  to  scare  the  child  and  appsu 
the  aoult.  Men  have  been  virtually  taught  to  glorify 
God  by  flattery,  rather  than  by  becoming  excellent  and 

florious  themselves,  and  thus  doing  honour  to  their 
laker.  Our  dependence  on  God  has  been  so  taught, 
as  to  extinguish  the  consciousness  of  our  free  nature  and 
moral  power.  Religion,  in  one  or  another  form,  has 
always  been  an  engine  for  crushing  the  human  souL 
But  such  b  not  the  religion  of  Christ.  If  it  were,  it 
would  deserve  no  respect.  We  are  not,  we  cannot  be 
bound  to  prostrate  ourselves  before  a  Deitv  who  makes 
us  abject  and  base.  That  moral  principle  within  us, 
which  calls  us  to  watch  over  and  to  perfect  our  own 
souls,  is  an  inspiration,  which  no  teaching  can  supersede 
or  abolish.  But  I  cannot  bear,  even  in  way  of  argu- 
ment, to  speak  of  Christianity  as  giving  views  of  God 
depressing  and  debasing  to  the  human  mind.  Christ 
hath  revealed  to  us  God  as  The  Father,  and  as  a  Father 
in  the  noblest  sense  of  that  word.  He  hath  revealed 
him,  as  the  author  and  lover  of  all  souls,  desiring  to 
redeem  all  from  sin,  and  to  impress  his  likeness  more 
and  more  resplendently  on  all;  as  proffering  to  all  that 
best  gifl  in  the  universe,  his  "  holy  spirit;  as  having 
sent  his  beloved  Son  to  train  us  up,  and  to  introduce  us 
to  an  "inheritance,  incorruptible,  undefiled,  and  unfading 
in  the  heavens."  Such  is  the  God  of  Jesus  Christ;  a 
being  not  to  break  the  spirit,  but  to  breathe  trust,  cour- 
age, constancy,  magnanimity,  in  a  word,  all  the  senti- 
ments which  K>rm  an  elevated  mind. 

ThiB  sentiment,  that  the  knowledge  of  God^  as  given 
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by  Christ,  is  important  and  glorious,  because  quickening 
and  exalting  to  the  human  soul,  needs  to  be  taught 
plainly  and  forcibly.  The  main  ground  of  the  obliga- 
tion of  being  religious,  I  fear,  is  not  understood  among 
the  multitude  of  Christians.  Ask  them,  why  they  must 
know  and  worship  God?  and  I  fear,  that  were  the  heart 
to  speak,  the  answer  would  be,  because  he  can  do  with 
us  what  he  will,  and  consequently  our  first  concern  is 
to  secure  his  favour.  Religion  is  a  calculation  of  in- 
terest, a  means  of  safety.  God  is  worshipped  too  often 
on  the  same  principle  on  which  flattery  and  personal 
attentions  are  lavished  on  human  superiors,  and  the 
worshipper  cares  not  how  abjectly  he  bows,  if  he  mav 
win  to  his  side  the  power  which  he  cannot  resist.  I  look 
with  deep  sorrow  on  this  common  perversion  of  the 
highest  principle  of  the  soul.  My  friends,  God  is  not 
to  be  worshipped,  because  he  has  much  to  give,  for  on 
this  principle  a  despot  who  should  be  munificent  to  his 
slaves,  would  merit  homage.  He  is  not  to  be  adored 
for  mere  power;  for  power,  when  joined  with  selfishness 
and  crime,  ought  to  be  withstood,  and  the  greater  the 
might  of  an  evil  agent,  the  holier  and  the  loftier  is  the 
spirit  which  will  not  bend  to  him.  True  religion  is  the 
worship  of  a  perfect  being,  who  is  the  author  of  perfect 
tion  to  those  who  adore  him.  On  this  ground,  and  on 
no  other,  religion  rests. 

Why  is  it,  my  hearers,  that  God  has  discovered  such 
solicitude,  if  I  may  use  the  word,  to  make  himself  known 
and  obtain  our  worship?  Think  you,  that  he  calls  us 
to  adore  him,  from  a  love  of  homage  or  service?  Has 
God  man's  passion  for  ruling,  man's  thirst  for  applause, 
man's  desire  to  have  his  name  shouted  by  crowds? 
Could  the  acclamations  of  the  universe,  though  concen- 
trated into  one  burst  of  praise,  give  our  Creator  a  new 
or  brighter  consciousness  of  his  own  majesty  and  good- 
ness? Oh  I  no.  He  has  manifested  himself  to  us,  be- 
cause, in  the  knowledge  and  adoration  of  bis  perfections, 
our  own  intellectual  and  moral  perfection  is  found. 
What  he  desires,  is,  not  our  subjection,  but  our  excel- 
lence. He  has  no  love  of  praise.  He  calls  us  as  truly 
to  honour  goodness  in  others  as  in  himself,  and  only 
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claims  supreme  honour,  because  he  transcends  all  others, 
and  because  he  communicates  to  the  mind  which  re* 
ceiYCS  him,  a  light,  strength,  purity,  which  no  other  being 
can  confer.  God  has  no  love  of  empire.  It  could  give 
him  no  pleasure  to  have  his  footstool  worn  by  the  knees 
of  infinite  hosts.  It  is  to  make  us  his  children  in  the 
highest  sense  of  that  word.  To  make  us  more  and  more 
the  partakers  of  his  own  nature,  not  to  multiply  slaves, 
that  he  hath  sent  his  Son  to  make  himself  known.  God 
indeed  is  said  to  seek  his  own  glory;  but  the  glory  of  a 
creator  must  consist  in  the  glory  of  his  works;  and  we 
may  be  assured,  that  he  cannot  wish  any  recognition  of 
himself,  but  that  which  will  perfect  his  noblest,  highest 
work,  the  immortal  mind. 

Do  not,  my  friends,  forget  the  great  end  for  which 
Christ  enjoins  on  us  the  worship  of  God.  It  is  not, 
that  we  may  ingratiate  ourselves  with  an  almighty  agent, 
whose  frown  is  destruction.  It  is,  that  we  may  hold 
communion  with  an  intelligence  and  goodness,  infinitely 
surpassing  our  own;  that  we  may  rise  above  imperfect 
ana  finite  natures;  that  we  may  attach  ourselves  by  love 
and  reverence  to  the  best  Being  in  the  universe;  and 
that  through  veneration  and  love,  we  may  receive  into 
our  own  minds  the  excellence,  disinterestedness,  wisdom, 
purity,  and  power,  which  we  adore.  This  recepUoa  of 
the  divine  attributes,  I  desire  especially  to  hold  forth, 
as  the  most  glorious  end  for  which  God  reveals  himself. 
To  praise  him  is  not  enough.  That  homage,  which  has 
no  power  to  assimilate  us  to  him,  is  of  little  or  no  worth. 
The  truest  admiration  is  that  by  which  we  receive  other 
minds  into  our  own.  True  praise  is  a  sympathy  with 
excellence,  gaining  strength  by  utterance.  Such  is  the 
praise  which  God  demands.  Then  only  is  the  purpose 
of  Christ's  revelation  of  God  accomplished,  when,  by 
reception  of  the  doctrine  of  a  Paternal  Divinity,  we  are 
quickened  to  '*  follow  him,  as  dear  children,"  and  are 
** filled  with  his  fulness,**  and  become  "his  temples^" 
and  "dwell  in  God,  and  have  God  dwelling  in  our* 
selves." 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show  the  great  purpose  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  respecting  God,  or  in  what  its  import- 
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amce  and  glory  consist.  Had  I  time,  I  might  show, 
that  every  other  doctrine  of  our  religion  has  the  same 
end.  I  might  particularly  show  how  wonderfully  fitted 
are  the  character,  example,  life,  death,  resurrection,  and 
all  the  offices  of  Christ,  to  cleanse  the  mind  from  moral 
evil,  to  quicken,  soften,  elevate,  and  transform  it  into 
the  divine  image;  and  I  might  show  that  these  are  the 
influences  which  true  faith  derives  from  him,  and  through 
which  he  works  out  our  salvation.  But  I  cannot  enter 
on  this  fruitful  subject.  Let  me  only  say,  that  I  see 
everywhere  in  Christianity,  this  great  design  of  liberat- 
ing and  raising  the  human  mind,  on  which  I  have  en- 
larged. I  see  in  Christianity  nothing  narrowing  or  de- 
Eressing,  nothing  of  the  littleness  of  the  systems  which 
uman  fear,  and  craft,  and  ambition,  have  engendered. 
I  meet  there  no  minute  legislation,  no  descending  to 
precise  details,  no  arbitrary  injunctions,  no  yoke  of 
ceremonies,  no  outward  religion.  Everything  breathes 
freedom,  liberality,  enlargement.  I  meet  there,  not  a 
formal,  rigid  creed,  binding  on  the  intellect,  through  all 
i^es,  the  mechanical,  passive  repetition  of  the  same 
words,  and  the  same  ideas;  but  I  meet  a  few  grand,  all- 
comprehending  truths,  which  are  given  to  the  soul,  to 
be  developed  and  applied  by  itself;  given  to  it,  as  seed 
to  the  sower,  to  be  cnerished  and  expanded  by  its  own 
thought,  love,  and  obedience  into  more  and  more  glori- 
ous fruits  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  I  see  it  everywhere 
inculcating  an  enlarged  spirit  of  piety  and  philanthropy, 
leaving  each  of  us  to  manifest  this  spirit  according  to 
the  monitions  of  his  individual  conscience.  I  hear  it 
everywhere  calling  the  soul  to  freedom  and  power,  by 
calling  it  to  guard  against  the  senses,  the  passions,  the 
appetites,  through  which  it  is  chained,  enfeebled,  de- 
stroyed. I  see  it  everywhere  aiming  to  give  the  mind 
power  over  the  outward  world,  to  make  it  superior  to 
events,  to  suffering,  to  material  nature,  to  persecution, 
to  death.  I  see  it  everywhere  aiming  to  give  the  mind 
power  over  itself,  to  invest  it  with  inward  sovereignty, 
to  call  forth  within  us  a  mi^htjr  energy  for  our  own  ele- 
vation. I  meet  in  Christianity  only  discoveries  of  a 
vast,  bold,  illimitable  character;  fitted  and  designed  to 
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gire  energy  and  expansion  to  the  soul.  Br  its  doctrine 
of  a  Universal  Fatner,  it  sweeps  away  all  the  barrieis 
of  sect,  part7,  rank,  and  nation,  in  which  men  have 
laboured  to  shut  up  their  love;  makes  us  members  of  an 
unbounded  family;  and  establishes  sympathies  between 
man  and  the  whole  intelligent  creation.  In  the  char- 
acter of  Christ,  it  sets  before  us  moral  perfection,  that 
greatest  and  most  quickening  miracle  in  human  history, 
a  purity,  which  shows  no  stain  or  touch  of  the  earth, 
an  excellence  unborrowed,  unconfined,  bearing  no  im- 
press of  any  age  or  any  nation,  the  very  image  of  the 
Universal  Father;  and  it  encourages  us,  by  assurances 
of  God's  merciful  aid,  to  propose  this  enlarged,  unsullied 
virtue,  as  the  model  and  happiness  of  our  moral  nature. 
By  the  cross  of  Christ,  it  sets  forth  the  spirit  of  setf- 
sacrifice  with  an  energy  never  known  before,  and,  in 
thus  crucifying  selfishness,  frees  the  mind  from  its  worst 
chain.  By  Christ's  resurrection,  it  links  this  short  life 
with  eternity,  discovers  to  us  in  the  fleeting  present,  the 
germ  of  an  endless  future,  reveals  to  us  the  human  mind 
ascending  to  other  worlds,  breathing  a  freer  air,  forming 
higher  connexions,  and  summons  us  to  a  force  of  holy 
purpose  becoming  such  a  destination.  To  conclude, 
Christianity  everywhere  sets  before  us  God  in  the  chai^ 
acter  of  infinitely  free,  rich,  boundless  Grace,  in  a  cle- 
mency which  is  *'  not  overcome  by  evil,  but  overcomes 
evil  with  good;"  and  a  more  animating  and  ennobling 
truth,  who  of  us  can  conceive?  I  have  hardly  glanced 
at  what  Christianity  contains.  But  who  does  not  see 
that  it  was  sent  from  Heaven,  to  call  forth,  and  exalt 
human  nature,  and  that  this  is  its  great  glory? 

It  has  been  my  object  in  this  discourse  to  lay  open  a 
great  truth,  a  central,  all-comprehending  truth  of  Uhris- 
tianity.  Whoever  intelligently  and  cordially  embraces 
it,  obtains  a  standard  by  which  to  try  all  other  doc- 
trines, and  to  measure  the  importance  ot  all  other  truths. 
Is  it  so  embraced?  I  fear  not.  I  apprehend  that  it  is 
dimly  discerned  by  many  who  acknowledge  it,  whilst  on 
many  more  it  has  hardly  dawned.  I  see  other  views 
prevailing,  and  prevailing  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
among  all  bodies  of  Chrbtians,  and  they  seem  to  me 
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among  the  worst  errors  of  our  times.    Some  of  these  I 
would  now  briefly  notice. 

1.  There  are  those,  who,  instead  of  placing  the  glorr 
of  Christianity  in  the  pare  and  powerful  acUon  whicn 
it  gives  to  the  human  mind,  seem  to  think,  that  it  is 
rather  designed  to  substitute  the  activity  of  another  for 
our  own.  They  imagine  the  benefit  of  the  religion  to 
be,  that  it  enlists  on  our  side  an  almighty  being  who 
does  everything  for  us.  To  disparage  human  agency, 
seems  to  them  the  essence  of  piety.  They  think  Christ's 
glory  to  consist,  not  in  quicKcning  free  agents  to  act 
powerfully  on  themselves,  but  in  changing  them  by  an 
irresistible  energy.  They  place  a  Christian's  happiness, 
not  so  much  in  powers  and  affections  unfolded  in  his 
own  breast,  as  in  a  foreign  care  extended  over  him,  in 
a  foreign  wisdom  which  takes  the  place  of  his  own  in- 
telligence. Now,  the  great  purpose  of  Christianity  is, 
not  to  procure  or  offer  to  the  mind  a  friend  on  whom  it 
may  passively  lean,  but  to  make  the  mind  itself  wise, 
strong,  and  efficient  Its  end  is,  not  that  wisdom  and 
strength,  as  subsisting  in  another,  should  do  everything 
for  us,  but  that  these  attributes  should  grow  perpetually 
in  our  own  souls.  According  to  Christianity,  we  are 
not  carried  forward  as  a  weight  by  a  foreign  agency; 
but  God,  by  means  suited  to  our  moral  nature,  quickens 
and  strengthens  us  to  walk  ourselves.  The  great  design 
of  Christianity  is  to  build  up  in  our  own  souls  a  power 
to  withstand,  to  endure,  to  triumph.  Inward  vigour  is 
its  aim.  That  we  should  do  most  for  ourselves  and 
most  for  others,  this  is  the  glory  it  confers,  and  in  this 
its  happiness  is  found. 

2.  I  pass  to  another  illustration  of  the  insensibility 
of  men  to  the  great  doctrine,  that  the  happiness  and 
glory  of  Christianity  consist  in  the  healthy  and  lofty 
frame  to  which  it  raises  the  mind.  I  refer  to  the  pro- 
pensity of  multitudes  to  make  a  wide  separation  be- 
tween  religion  or  Christian  virtue  and  its  rewards.  That 
the  chief  reward  lies  in  the  very  spirit  of  religion, 
they  do  not  dream.  They  think  of  being  Christians 
for  the  sake  of  something  beyond  the  Christian  char- 
acter, and  something  more  precious.    They  think  that 
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Chrirt  has  a  greater  good  to  giro,  than  a  strong  and 
generous  love  towards  God  and  mankind;  and  would 
almost  turn  from  him  with  scorn,  if  thej  thought  him 
only  a  benefactor  to  the  mind.  It  is  this  low  view, 
which  dwarfe  the  piety  of  thousands.  Multitudes  are 
senring  God  for  wages  distinct  from  the  senrice,  and 
hence  superstition,  slavishness,  and  formality  are  substi- 
toted  for  inward  eneigy  and  spiritual  worship. 

8.  Men's  ignorance  of  the  ^at  truth  stated  in  this 
discourse,  is  seen  in  the  low  ideas  attached  bj  multi- 
tudes to  the  word,  salvation.  Ask  multitudes,  what  is 
the  chief  evil  from  which  Christ  came  to  save  them,  and 
they  will  tell  you,  "  From  hell,  from  penal  fires,  from 
future  punishment"  Accordingly,  they  think  that  sal- 
vation IS  something  which  another  may  achieve  for  them, 
very  much  as  a  neighbour  may  ouench  a  conflagration 
that  menaces  their  dwellings  and  lives.  That  word  heU, 
which  is  used  so  seldom  in  the  sacred  pages,  which,  ia 
a  faithful  translation,  would  not  once  occur  in  the  writ* 
ings  of  Paul,  and  Peter,  and  John,  which  we  meet  only 
in  four  or  five  discourses  of  Jesus,  and  which  all  persons, 
acquunted  with  Jewish  geography,  know  to  be  a  meta- 
phor, a  figure  of  speech,  and  not  a  literal  expression,  this 
word,  by  a  perverse  and  exaggerated  use,  has  done 
unspeakable  injury  to  Christianity.  It  has  possessed 
and  diseased  men^s  imaginations  with  outward  tortures, 
shrieks,  and  flames;  given  them  the  idea  of  an  outward 
ruin  as  what  they  have  chiefly  to  dread;  turned  their 
thoughts  to  Jesus,  as  an  outward  deliverer;  and  thus 
blinded  them  to  his  true  glory,  which  consists  in  his 
setting  free  and  exalting  the  soul.  Men  are  flying  from 
an  outward  hell,  when  in  truth  they  carry  within  them 
^e  hell  which  they  should  chiefly  dread.  The  salvation 
which  man  chiefly  needs,  and  that  which  brings  with  it 
all  other  deliverance,  is  salvation  from  the  evil  of  his 
own  mind.  There  is  something  hx  worse  than  outward 
punishment  It  is  sin;  it  is  &e  state  of  a  soul,  which 
nas  revolted  from  God,  and  cast  o£P  its  allegiance  to 
conscience  and  the  divine  word;  which  renounces  its 
Father,  and  hardens  itself  against  Infinite  Love;  whidi, 
endued  with  divine  powers,  enthrals  itself  to  animal 
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Iu0t8;  which  makes  g^ain  Us  god;  which  has  c^aeides 
of  boundless  and  ever-growing  love,  and  shuts  itself  up 
in  the  dungeon  of  private  interests;  which,  gifted  witn 
a  self-directing  power,  consents  to  be  a  slave,  and  is 
passively  formed  by  custom,  opinion,  and  changing 
events;  which,  living  under  God's  eye,  dreads  man's 
frown  or  scorn,  and  prefers  human  praise  to  its  own  calm 
consciousness  of  virtue;  which  tamely  yields  to  temptar 
tion,  shrinks  with  a  coward's  baseness  from  the  perils  of 
duty,  and  sacrifices  its  glory  and  peace  in  parting  with 
self-control.  No  ruin  can  be  compared  to  this.  This 
the  impenitent  man  carries  with  him  beyond  the  grave, 
and  there  meets  its  natural  issue,  and  inevitable  retri- 
bttti(m,  in  remorse,  self-torture,  and  woes  unknown  on 
earth.  This  we  cannot  too  strongly  fear.  To  save,  in 
the  highest  sense  of  that  word,  is  to  lift  the  fallen  spirit 
from  this  depth,  to  heal  the  diseased  mind,  to  restore  it 
to  eneigy  and  freedom  of  thought,  conscience,  and  love. 
This  was  chiefly  the  salvaUon  for  which  Chrbt  shed  his 
blood.  For  this  the  holy  spirit  is  given;  and  to  this  all 
the  truths  of  Christianity  conspire. 

4.  Another  illustration  of  the  error  which  I  am 
labouring  to  expose,  and  which  places  the  glory  and  im- 
portance of  Christianity  in  something  besides  its  quick- 
ening influence  on  the  soul,  is  aflbrded  in  the  common 
apprehensions  formed  of  heaven,  and  of  the  methods  by 
wluch  it  may  be  obtained.  Not  a  few,  I  suspect,  con- 
ceive of  heaven  as  a  foreign  good.  It  is  a  distant  coun- 
try, to  which  we  are  to  be  conveyed  by  an  outward 
agency.  How  slowly  do  men  learn,  that  heaven  is  the 
perfection  of  the  mind,  and  that  Christ  g^ves  it  now  just 
as  far  as  be  raises  the  mind  to  celestial  truth  and  virtue. 
It  is  true,  that  this  word  is  often  used  to  express  a  future 
felicity;  but  the  blessedness  of  the  future  world  is  only 
a  continuance  of  what  is  begun  here.  There  is  but  one 
true  happiness,  that  of  a  mind  unfolding  its  best  powers* 
and  attaching  itself  to  great  objects;  and  Christ  gives 
heaven,  only  in  proportion  as  he  gives  this  elevation  of 
character.  The  disinterestedness,  and  moral  strength, 
and  filial  piety  of  the  Christian,  are  not  mere  means  of 
heaven,  but  heaven  itself,  and  heaven  now. 
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The  most  exalted  idea  we  can  form  of  the  fatnie 
state,  is,  that  it  brings  and  joins  us  to  God.  But  is  not 
approach  to  this  great  being  began  on  earth?  Another 
delightful  view  of  heaven,  is,  that  it  unites  us  with  the 
good  and  great  of  our  own  race,  and  even  with  higher 
orders  of  beings.  But  this  union  is  one  of  spirit,  not 
of  mere  place;  it  is  accordance  of  thought  and  feeling, 
not  an  outward  relation;  and  does  not  this  harmony 
beg^  even  now  ?  and  is  not  virtuous  friendship  on  eaith 
essentially  the  pleasure  which  we  hope  hereafter  ?  What 
place  would  be  drearier  than  the  future  mansions  of 
Christ,  to  one  who  should  want  sympathy  with  their 
inhabitants,  who  could  not  understand  their  language, 
who  would  feel  himself  a  foreigner  there,  who  would  be 
taught,  by  the  joys  which  he  could  not  partake,  his  own 
loneliness  and  desolation?  These  views,  I  know,  are 
often  given  with  greater  or  less  distinctness;  but  they 
seem  to  me  not  to  have  brought  home  to  men  the  truth, 
that  the  fountain  of  happiness  must  be  in  our  own  souk. 
Gross  ideas  of  futurity  still  prevail.  I  should  not  be 
surprised  if  to  some  among  us  the  chief  idea  of  heavea 
were  that  of  a  splendour,  a  radiance,  like  that  which 
Christ  wore  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration.  Let  us 
all  consider,  and  it  is  a  great  truth,  that  heaven  has  no 
lustre  surpassing  that  of  intellectual  and  moral  worth; 
and  that,  were  the  effulgence  of  the  sun  and  stars  con- 
centrated in  the  Christian,  even  this  would  be  darkness, 
compared  with  the  pure  beamings  of  wisdom,  love,  and 
power  from  his  mind.  Think  not  then  that  Christ  has 
come  to  give  heaven  as  something  distinct  from  virtue. 
Heaven  is  the  freed  and  sanctified  mind,  enjoying  God 
through  accordance  with  his  attributes,  multiplying  its 
bonds  and  sympathies  with  excellent  beings,  putring 
forth  noble  powers,  and  ministering,  in  union  with  the 
enlightened  and  holy,  to  the  happiness  and  virtue  of  the 
universe. 

My  friends,  I  fear  I  have  been  guilty  of  repetition. 
But  I  feel  the  greatness  of  the  truth  which  I  deliver, 
and  I  am  anxious  to  make  it  plain.  Men  need  to  be 
taught  it  perpetually.  They  have  always  been  inclined 
to  look  to  Christ  for  something  better,  as  they  have 
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great  purpose  of  OhriBtianity  to  iiiifold  and  Vtreng&Mn 
and  \m  ap  the  mind,  has  been  perpetoally  thrown  out 
of  sig^ht.  In  truth,  this  purpose  has  been  more  than  OTer* 
looked.  It  has  been  reversed.  The  very  religion  prea 
to  exalt  human  nature,  has  been  used  to  make  it  atject. 
The  very  religion  which  was  ^ven  to  create  a  generont 
hope,  has  been  made  an  instrument  of  servile  and  tor- 
tonng  fear.  The  v^  religion  which  came  from  Ood^ 
goodness  to  enlarge  the  human  soul  with  a  kindred 
goodness,  has  been  employed  to  narrow  it  to  a  sect,  to 
fear  the  Inquisition,  and  to  kindle  fires  for  the  martyr. 
The  very  religion  given  to  make  the  understanding  and 
conscience  free,  has,  by  a  criminai  perversion,  served 
to  break  them  into  subjection  to  priests,  ministers,  and 
boman  creeds.  Ambition  and  cnnl  have  seized  on  the 
solemn  doctrines  of  an  omnipotent  'God  and  of  frrtmre 
punishment,  and  turned  them  into  engines  against  the 
child,  the  trembling  female,  the  ignorant  adult,  until  the 
sceptic  has  been  emboldened  to  charge  on  religion  the 
diief  miseries  and  degradation  of  human  nature.  It  is 
from  a  deep  and  sorrowful  conviction  of  the  injuries  in- 
flicted on  Christianity  and  on  the  human  soul,  by  these 
perversions  and  errors,  that  I  have  reiterated  the  great 
truth  of  this  discourse.  I  would  rescue  our  holy  fedth 
from  this  dishonour.  Christianity  has  no  tendency  to 
break  the  human  spirit,  or  to  make  man  a  slave.  It 
has  another  aim;  and  as  far  as  it  is  understood,  it  puts 
forth  another  power.  God  sent  it  from  heaven,  Christ 
sealed  it  with  his  blood,  that  it  might  give  force  of 
thought  and  purpose  to  the  human  mind,  mieht  free  it 
from  all  fear  but  the  fear  of  wrong^loing,  might  make 
it  free  of  its  fellow-beingst  might  break  from  it  every 
outward  and  inward  chain. 

My  hearers,  I  close  with  exhorting  you  to  remember 
this  great  purpose  of  our  reli^on.  Receive  Christianity 
as  given  to  raise  you  in  the  scale  of  spiritual  being. 
Expect  from  it  no  good,  any  farther  than  it  gives  strengtn 
ana  worth  to  your  characters.  Think  not,  as  some  seem 
to  think,  that  Christ  has  a  higher  nft  than  purity  to 
bestow,  even  pardon  to  the  sinner.    He  does  bring  par* 
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doD.  Bat  once  separate  the  idea  of  pardon  from  purity; 
once  imagine  that  forgiveness  is  possible  to  bim  who 
does  not  forsake  sin;  once  make  it  an  exemption  from 
outward  punisbment,  and  not  the  admission  of  the  re- 
formed mind  to  favour  and  communion  with  God;  and 
the  doctrine  of  pardon  becomes  your  peril,  and  a  system 
so  teaching  it,  is  fraught  with  evil.  Expect  no  good 
from  Christ,  any  farther  than  you  are  exalted  by  his 
character  and  teaching.  Expect  nothing  from  his  cross, 
unless  a  power  comes  from  it,  strengthening  you  to 
"  bear  his  cross,"  to  "  drink  his  cup,"  with  his  own  un- 
conquerable love.  This  is  its  highest  influence.  Look 
not  abroad  for  the  blessings  of  Christ.  His  reign  and 
chief  blessings  are  within  you.  The  human  soul  is  his 
kingdom.  There  he  gains  his  victories,  there  rears  his 
temples,  there  lavishes  his  treasures.  His  noblest  mon- 
ument is  a  mind  redeemed  from  iniquity,  brought  back 
and  devoted  to  God,  forming  itself  after  the  perfecti<xi 
of  the  Saviour,  great  through  its  power  to  suffer  for 
truth,  lovely  through  its  meek  and  gentle  virtues.  No 
other  monument  does  Christ  desire;  for  this  will  endure 
and  increase  in  splendour,  when  earthly  thrones  shall 
have  fallen,  and  even  when  the  present  order  of  the 
outward  universe  shall  have  accomplished  its  work,  and 
shall  have  passed  away. 


DISCOURSE 

AT  THE 

ORDINATION  OF  THE  REV.  F.  A.  FARLEY, 
Paotjdsnci,  R.  I.  1688. 


**  Be  ye  therefore  followers  of  God,  as  dear  children.** — 

Epfaeaians  ▼.  1. 

To  promote  true  religion  is  the  purpose  of  the  Chris* 
tian  ministry.  For  this  it  was  oraained.  On  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  therefore,  when  a  new  teacher  is  to  be 
giyen  to  the  church,  a  discourse  on  the  character  of 
tme  religion  will  not  be  inappropriate.  I  do  not  mean, 
that  I  shall  attempt,  in  the  limits  to  which  I  am  now 
confined,  to  set  before  you  all  its  properties,  signs,  and 
operations;  for  in  so  doing  I  should  burden  your  memo- 
ries with  divisions  and  vague  generalities,  as  uninterest* 
ing  as  they  would  be  unprofitable.  My  purpose  is,  to 
select  one  view  of  the  subject,  which  seems  to  me  of 
primary  dignity  and  importance;  and  I  select  this,  be- 
cause it  is  greatly  neglected,  and  because  I  attribute  to 
this  neglect  much  of  the  inefficacy,  and  many  of  the 
corruptions  of  religion. 

The  text  calls  us  to  follow  or  imitate  God,  to  seek 
accordance  with  or  likeness  to  him;  and  to  do  this,  not 
fearfully  and  faintly,  but  with  the  spirit  and  hope  of 
beloved  children.  The  doctrine  which  I  propose  to 
illustrate,  is  derived  immediately  from  these  words,  and 
is  incorporated  with  the  whole  New  Testament  I 
aflSnn,  and  would  maintain,  that  true  religion  consists 
in  proposing  as  our  great  end,  a  growing  likeness  to  the 
Supreme  Being.  Its  noblest  infiuence  consists,  in  mak- 
ing us  more  and  more  partakers  of  the  Divinity.    For 
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thif  it  18  to  be  preached.  Religioos  instractioa  should 
aim  chiefly  to  turn  men's  aspirations  and  eflforts  to  that 
perfection  of  the  soul,  which  constitutes  it  a  bright 
image  of  God.  Such  is  the  topic  now  to  be  discussed; 
and  I  implore  Him  whose  glory  I  seek,  to  aid  me  in 
unfolding  and  enioTcing  it  with  simplicity  and  clearness, 
with  a  calm  and  pure  zeal,  and  with  unfeigned  charity. 

I  begin  with  obserying,  what  all  indeed  will  under- 
stand, that  the  likeness  to  God,  of  which  I  "propote  to 
speak,  belongs  to  man's  higher  or  spiritual  nature.  It 
has  its  foundation  in  the  original  and  essential  capadties 
of  the  mind.  In  proportion  as  these  are  unfolded  by 
right  and  vigorous  exertion,  it  is  extended  and  bright- 
ened. In  proportion  as  these  lie  dormant,  it  is  obscured. 
In  proportion  as  they  are  perverted  and  overpowered 
by  the  appetites  and  passions,  it  is  blotted  out.  In 
truth,  mcnral  evil,  if  unresisted  and  habitual*  may  so 
bKght  and  lay  waste  these  capacities,  that  the  vmmge  of 
G^  in  man  may  seem  to  be  wholly  destroyed. 

Hie  importance  of  this  assimilation  to  our  OresAoi; 
is  a  topic  which  needs  no  laboured  discussion.  AH  mso^ 
of  whatever  name,  or  sect,  or  opinion,  will  meet  me  oa 
this  ground.  All,  I  presume,  will  allow,  that  no  good 
in  i£e  compass  of  the  universe,  or  within  the  gm  of 
omnipotence,  can  be  compared  to  a  resemblance  of  God, 
or  to  a  participation  of  bis  attributes.  I  fear  no  co»- 
tTa<£ction  here.  Likeness  to  God  is  the  supreme  g^ 
He  can  communicate  nothing  so  precious*  glorious, 
blessed  as  himself.  To  bold  intellectoal  and  moral 
affinity  with  the  Supreme  Being,  to  partake  his  spirit, 
to  be  his  children  by  derivations  of  kindred  excellenee, 
to  bear  a  growing  conformity  to  the  perfectitML  which 
we  adore,  this  is  a  felicity  which  obscures  and  anaMu* 
hites  all  other  good. 

It  is  only  in  proportion  to  this  likeness,  that  we  can 
diQoyoither  God  or  the  universe.  That  God  can  be 
known  and  enjoyed  only  through  sympathy  or  kindred 
attributes,  is  a  doctrine  which  even  Gentile  pbSosophy* 
<Usoemed.  That  the  pure  in  heart  can  aloae  eee  'and 
o«Dmuae  with  the  pare  Divinity,  was  the  wl^tme  in- 
strtictiota  Of  ancient  sages  as  weU  as  of  inspired  pn^els. 


II 19^  iii4fiied  the.  lewoA  of  dtU;  expermee.  To  wader* 
«|an4  a  gieAj^  imd  good  boing,  ve  m«tt  haYo  the  seeds 
of  Ibe  9a«ie  exceUeace.  How  quickly,  by  what  an  in* 
stinct,  do  accordant  minds  recognise  one  another!  Ne 
^tiaotion  is  sp  powerfiil  as  thftt  wbkh  subnsto  between 
the  truly  wise»  and  good;  whilst  the  brightest  exeellenee 
is  lost  OB  tiiose,  who  have  nothing  congenial  in  Uieir 
own  breasts.  God  beeomes  a  real  being  to  ns»  ui  eio- 
poftion  as  his  own  nature  is  unfolded  within  us.  To  a 
msfi  who  is  growing  in  the  Kkeneas  of  God,  laith  begins 
e^n  here  to  change  into  vision.  He  earries  within 
Uinself  a  proof  of  a  Deity,  wluch  can  only  be  under- 
stood bjT  ejsperienoe*  He  more  than  believes,  he  leek 
the  Divine  Presence;  and  gradualljr  rises  to  an  intei^ 
ooivrBe  with  his  Maker,  to  which  it  is  not  irrevereat  to 
apply  the  name  of  friendship  and  indmaoy.  The  apostle 
John  intended  to  express  this  truth,  when  he  teus  us, 
that  he^  in  whom  a  principle  of  divine  charitv  or  bene* 
volenee  has  become  a  habit  and  iile»  ^*  dweus  in  God 
and  God  in  hin^" 

It  is  plsun,  too,  that  likeness  to  God  is  the.  tne  and 
only  preparation  for  the  ei^oyment  of  the  uaivmse.  In 
proportion  as  we  approach  and  resemble  the  mind  of 
God,  we  are  broi^nt  into  harmony  with  the  creation; 
for,  in  that  proportion  we  possess  the  principles  lipom 
which  the  universe  sprung;  we  carry  within  ourselves 
the  perfoi^ions,  of  which  its  beauty,  magnificence,  order, 
benevolent  adaptations,  and  boundless  purposes,  are  the 
iei9i|lts  end  manifestations.  God  unfolds  nimself  in  his 
works  to  a  kindr^  inlnd^  It  is  possible,  that  the  brevity 
of  these  bints  may  expose  to  the  daarge  of  mysticism, 
what  seems  to  me  the  calmest  and  clearest  truth.  I 
tlunkft  howevert  that  every  reflecting  man  will  feel,  that 
likeness  to  God  must  be  a  principle  of  sympathy  or  ac* 
OOfdance  with  his  creation;  for  the  creation  is  a  birth 
and  shining  forth  of  the  Divine  Mind,  a  work  through 
which  his  spirit  breathes.  In  proportion  as  we  receive 
t^  spirit,  we  possess  within  ourselves  the  explanation 
of  what  we  aee.  We  discern  more  and  more  of  God  in 
everything,  from  the  frail  flower  to  the  everlasting  stars. 
Sven  in  evi|»  th«t  dark  ckmd  which  hangs  oier  the 
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erestkm,  we  diioera  nys  of  liglit  and  hope,  and  grad- 
adlj  come  to  see  in  saffering  and  temptation,  proofii 
and  instraments  of  the  sublimest  purposes  of  Wisdom 
and  LoTe. 

I  hare  oiiered  these  yery  imperfect  Tiews,  that  I  may 
show  the  great  importance  of  the  doctrine  which  £  am 
solicitons  to  enforce.  I  would  teach,  that  likeness  to 
God  is  a  good  so  unutterably  surpassing  all  other  good, 
that  whoever  admits  it  as  attainable,  must  acknowledge 
it  to  be  the  chief  aim  of  life.  I  would  show,  that  the 
highest  and  happiest  office  of  religion,  is  to  bring  the 
mind  into  growing  accordance  with  God;  and  that  bv 
the  tendency  of  religious  systems  to  this  end,  their  truth 
and  worth  are  to  be  chiefly  tried. 

I  am  aware,  that  it  may  be  said,  that  the  Scriptures, 
in  speaking  of  man  as  made  in  the  image  of  God,  and 
in  calling  us  to  imitate  him,  use  bold  and  figurative 
language.  It  may  be  said,  that  there  is  danger  horn  too 
literal  an  interpretation;  that  God  is  an  unapproachable 
being;  that  I  am  not  warranted  in  ascribine  to  man  a 
like  nature  to  the  Divine;  that  we  and  all  things  illus- 
trate the  Creator  hj  contrast,  not  by  resemblance;  that 
religion  manifests  itself  chiefly  in  convictions  and  ac- 
knowledgments of  utter  worthlessness;  and  that  to  talk 
of  the  greatness  and  divinity  of  the  human  soul,  is  to 
inflate  that  pride  through  which  Satan  fell,  and  through 
which  man  mvolves  himself  in  that  fallen  spirit's  ruin. 

I  answer,  that,  to  me.  Scripture  and  reason  hold  a 
difierent  language.  In  Christianity  particularly,  I  meet 
perpetual  testimonies  to  the  divinity  of  human  nature. 
This  whole  religion  expresses  an  infinite  concern  of  God 
for  the  human  soul,  and  teaches  that  he  deems  no  me- 
thods too  expensive  for  its  recovery  and  exaltatioa 
Christianity,  with  one  voice,  calls  me  to  turn  my  regards 
and  care  to  the  spirit  within  me,  as  of  more  worth  than 
the  whole  outward  world.  It  calls  us  to  "  be  perfect  as 
our  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect;"  and  everywhere,  in  the 
sublimity  of  its  precepts,  it  implies  and  recognises  the 
sublime  capadties  of  the  being  to  whom  they  are  ad- 
dressed. It  assures  us  that  human  virtue  is  <*  in  the  sight 
of  God  of  great  price,"  and  speaks  of  the  return  of  ft 
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bamftn  being  to  Tirtae  as  an  erent  which  increasea  the 
joy  of  heaven.  In  the  New  Testament,  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God,  the  brightness  of  his  glory,  the  express  and 
unsullied  image  of  the  Divinity,  is  seen  mingling  with 
men  as  a  friend  and  brother,  offering  himself  as  their 
example,  and  promising  to  his  true  followers  a  share 
in  all  bis  splendours  and  joys.  In  the  New  Testament, 
God  is  said  to  communicate  bis  own  spirit,  and  all  his 
folness  to  the  human  soul.  In  the  New  Testament, 
man  is  exhorted  to  aspire  after  "  honour,  glory,  and  im- 
mortality;" and  heaven,  a  word  expressing  the  nearest 
approach  to  God,  and  a  divine  happiness,  is  everywhere 
proposed  as  the  end  of  bis  being.  In  truth,  the  very 
essence  of  Christian  faith  is,  that  we  trust  in  God% 
mercy,  as  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ,  for  a  state  of  celes- 
tial purity,  in  which  we  shall  grow  forever  in  the  like- 
ness, and  knowledge,  and  enjoyment  of  the  Infinite 
Father.  Lofty  views  of  the  nature  of  man  are  bound 
op  and  interwoven  with  the  whole  Christian  system. 
Say  not,  that  these  are  at  war  with  humility;  for  who 
was  ever  humbler  than  Jesus,  and  yet  who  ever  po»- 
sessed  such  a  consciousness  of  greatness  and  divinity? 
Say  not  that  man's  business  is  to  think  of  his  sin,  and 
not  of  his  dignity;  for  great  sin  implies  a  great  capacity; 
it  is  the  abuse  of  a  noble  nature;  and  no  man  can  be 
deeply  and  rationally  contrite,  but  he  who  feels,  that  in 
wrong-doing  he  has  resisted  a  divine  voice,  and  warred 
against  a  divine  principle,  in  his  own  soul. — I  need  not, 
I  trust,  pursue  the  argument  from  revelation.  There  is 
an  argument  from  nature  and  reason,  which  seems  to 
me  so  convincing,  and  is  at  the  same  time  so  fitted  to 
explain  what  I  mean  by  man's  possession  of  a  like  nature 
to  God,  that  1  shall  pass  at  once  to  its  exposition. 

That  man  has  a  kindred  nature  with  God,  and  may 
bear  most  important  and  ennobling  relations  to  him, 
seems  to  me  to  be  established  by  a  striking  proof.  This 
proof  you  will  understand,  by  considering,  for  a  moment, 
how  we  obtain  our  ideas  of  God.  Whence  come  the 
conceptions  which' we  include  under  that  august  name? 
Whence  do  we  derive  our  knowledge  of  the  attributes 
and  perfections  which  constitute  the  Supreme  Being? 
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I  vrnmwi*  v«  denve  tbem  from  mp  •wa  «wd0.  *!£]» 
fUnn»  attribyUs  an  first  deY«l»p^  in  oi»8elT«»»  mmK 
libeoctt  transferred  to  our  Creator.  The  idea  of  Cie4 
sublime  and  awful  as  it  is»  is  the  idesh  of  our  ewB  spiritp 
aid  aatare,  purified  and  cala^g^d  to  infiaatv;.  l»  ««■>» 
selves  are  the  elements  of  the  DivinAty.  Go4  then,  deea 
not  sustiun  a  fiffuiative  resemblance  to  aaaa^  It  iSi  tlMt 
lesemblance  of  a  parent  to  a  chiUL  the  likeness  ef  9 
kindred  nature. 

We  call  God  a  Mind.  He  has  repealed  himsell  aft  a 
Sinrit.  But  what  do  we  know  of  mind,  but  through  U^a 
unfolding  of  this  principle  in  our  own  breasts?  That 
unbounded  spiritual  eneigj  which  we  caU  God,  is  ooir* 
ceived  by  us  only  through  consciousness,  through  tha 
knowledge  of  oureelves.  We  ascribe  thought  or  inteUjp 
gence  to  the  Deity,  as  one  of  his  most  gU»ious  attributes. 
And  what  means  this  language?  These  terms  we  have 
framed  to  express  operations  or  faculties  of  our  own  aoals. 
The  Infinite  Light  would  be  forever  hidden  from  ue,  did 
not  kindred  rays  dawn  and  brighten  within  bs«  God  is 
another  name  for  human  inteUigence  raised  abmve  att 
error  and  imperfection,  and  ezte^ed  to  all  poasUde  Initk. 

The  same  is  true  of  God's  goodness.  How  do  wa 
understand  this,  but  by  the  principle  of  love  implanted 
in  the  human  breast?  Whence  is  it,  that  thia  diwiai 
attribute  is  so  faintly  comprehended,  hut  firomthe  ieeble> 
developement  of  it  m  the  maltitude  of  men?  Who  om 
understand  the  strength,  purity,  fulness,  and  extent  oi 
divine  philanthropy,  but  he  in  whom  selfishneas  has 
been  swallowed  up  in  love  ? 

The  same  is  true  of  all  the  moral  perfectioaB  oC  the; 
Deity.  These  are  comprehended  by  us,  only  through 
our  own  moral  nature.  It  is  conscience  within  us,  wlucfaw 
b^  its  approvbg  and  condemning  voice,  inteiprets  U^  us 
God's  love  of  virtue  and  hatred  of  sin;  and  without  Qon» 
8«ience»  these  glorious  conceptions  would  never  have 
opened  on  the  mind.  It  is  the  lawgiver  in  our  own 
breasts,  which  gives  us  the  idea  of  divine  authority,  and 
binds  us  to  obey  it.  The  soul,  b^  its  sense  of  rigfat» 
or  its  perception  of  mural  distinctmns,  is  clothed  with 
sovereignty  over  itself^  and  through  this  alone^  it 
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doMUpds  a«d  ne^gaia^tlMSoTenlgQ  of  tli«  Uijycmik 
lleiw  ms  by  a  Hotu^  inspbatioii,  b«¥«  agreed  to  speak 
of  ooDBeieiiee  as  the  Teice>of  God,  as  tho  iKyiiiity  ivillun 
«••  TUs  pnaciple,  xoTeiontly  obeyed,  makes  us  laove 
ajni  more  partakers  of  the  moral  perfection  of  tbe  S»> 
fmme  Bemg-^  that  y«iy  excellence  ^hich.  constitutes 
tbe>  rightfulness  of  his  sceptre*  and  enthrones  him  o^er 
tbe  nniTerse.  Without  tnis  inward  law,  we  shonld  be 
as  locapable  of  reeeivine  a  law  from  Heaven,  es  the 
brate.  Without  this,  uie  thunders  of  Sinai  might 
startle  the  outward  ear,  but  would  haye  no  meaokig,  no 
anthority  teethe  mind.  I  have  ezpreesedl  here  a  great 
truth.  rfothiDg  teaches  so  eneouragiaglr  our  lelaMon 
and  resemblance  to  God;  for  the  glory  of  the  Supreme 
BttBg,  ia  eminently  moral.  We  blind  ourselves  to  hia 
chief  splendour,  if  we  think  only  or  mainly  of  his  power, 
and  overlook  those  attributes  of  rectitude  and  goodness, 
to  which  he  suljects  bis  omnipotenGe»  and  which  are 
the  foundations  and  very  substance  of  his  universal  and 
immutable  Law.  And  are  these  attributes  revealed  to 
UB  through  the  principlea  and  convictions  of  our  own 
aottla?  Do  we  understand,  through  sympathy,,  God's 
aefception  of  the  right,  the  good,  the  holy^,  Uie  just? 
Tben  with  what  propriety  is  it  said,  that  ia  his  own 
isMge  he  made  man  I 

I  am  aware,  that  it  may  be  objected  to  these  views, 
that  we  receive  our  idea  of  God  from  the  universe^  %>m 
his  works,  and  not  so  ezdusively  firom  oiw  own  souls. 
The  nnivetse,  I  know,  is  fuU  of  God.  The  heavens 
and  earth  declare  his  glory.  In  other  words,  the  effects 
and  signs  of  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  are  apparent 
ttnou^  the  whole  creation.  SSiit  apparent  to  what? 
Nc4  to  the  outward  eye;  not  to  the  aoutest  oigans  of 
sense;  but  to  a  kin<hred  mind,  which  interprets  the 
naiyerse  by  itself.  It  is  only  through  that  eaergy  of 
thought,  by  which  we  adapt  various  and  complicated 
means  to  distant  ends,  and  give  harmony  and  a  commoQ 
bearing  to  multiplied  exertions,  that  we  understand  the 
ereatire  intelligence  which  has  established  the  order, 
dqiendencies,  and  harmonr  of  nature.  We  see  God 
aremid  m^  beeaose  be  dwells  withia  a«»  It  is  by  ih  kin* 
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dred  wisdom,  that  we  discern  his  wisdom  in  his  woiks. 
The  brute,  with  an  eye  as  piercing  as  ours,  looks  on  the 
ttniverse;  and  the  page,  which  to  us  is  radiant  with 
characters  of  greatness  and  goodness,  is  to  him  a  blank. 
In  truth,  the  beauty  and  glory  of  God's  works,  are  re- 
Tealed  to  the  mind  by  a  light  beamiug  from  itself.  We 
discern  the  impress  of  God's  attributes  in  the  uniyeisO) 
by  accordance  of  nature,  and  enjoy  them  through  synn 
pathy. — I  hardly  need  observe,  that  these  remarks  in 
relation  to  the  uniyerse,  apply  with  equal,  if  not  greater 
force,  to  reyelation. 

I  shall  now  be  met  by  another  objection,  which  to 
many  may  seem  strong.  It  will  be  said,  that  these 
various  attributes  of  which  I  have  spoken,  exist  in  God 
in  Infinite  Perfection,  and  that  this  destroys  all  affinity 
between  the  human  and  the  divine  mind.  To  this! 
have  two  replies.  In  the  first  place,  an  attribute,  by 
becoming  perfect,  does  not  part  with  its  essence.  IjOyh, 
wisdom,  power,  and  purity,  do  not  change  their  nature 
by  enlargement.     If  they  did,  we  should  lose  the  Sih 

Ereme  Being  through  his  very  infinity.  Our  ideas  of 
im  would  fade  away  into  mere  sounds.  For  example, 
if  wisdom  in  God,  because  unbounded,  have  no  affinity 
with  that  attribute  in  man,  why  apply  to  him  that  term? 
It  must  signify  nothing.  Let  me  ask  what  we  mean, 
when  we  say  that  we  discern  the  marks  of  intelligence 
in  the  universe?  We  mean,  that  we  meet  there  the 
proofs  of  a  mind  like  our  own.  We  certainly  discern 
proofs  of  no  other;  so  that  to  deny  this  doctrine,  would 
be  to  deny  the  evidences  of  a  God,  and  utterly  to  sub* 
vert  the  foundations  of  religious  belief.  What  man  can 
examine  the  structure  of  a  plant  or  an  animal,  and  see 
the  adaptation  of  its  parts  to  each  other  and  to  common 
ends,  and  not  feel,  that  it  is  the  work  of  an  intelligence 
akin  to  his  own,  and  that  he  traces  these  marks  of  de- 
sign by  the  same  spiritual  energy  in  which  they  bad 
their  origin? 

But  I  would  offer  another  answer  to  this  objection, 
that  God's  infinity  places  him  beyond  the  resemblance 
and  approach  of  man.  I  affirm,  and  I  trust  that  I  do 
not  speak  too  strongly,  that  there  are  traces  of  infinity 
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in  the  hiiinan  mind;  and  that,  in  this  very  respect,  it 
bears  a  likeness  to  God.  The  Tery  conception  of  infi> 
nity,  is  the  mark  of  a  nature  to  which  no  limit  can  be 
prescribed.  This  thought  indeed  comes  to  us  not  so 
much  from  abroad  as  from  our  own  souls.  We  ascribe 
this  attribute  to  God,  because  we  possess  capacities  and 
wants,  which  only  an  unbounded  being  can  fill,  and  be- 
cause we  are  conscious  of  a  tendency  in  spiritual  facul- 
ties to  unlimited  expansion.  We  belieye  m  the  Diyine 
Infinity,  through  something  congenial  with  it  in  our 
own  breasts.  I  hope  I  speak  clearly,  and  if  not,  I  would 
ask  those  to  whom  I  am  obscure,  to  pause  before  they 
condemn.  To  me  it  seems,  that  the  soul,  in  all  its 
higher  actions,  in  origfinal  thought,  in  the  creations  of 
genius,  in  the  soarings  of  imagination,  in  its  loye  of 
beauty  and  grandeur,  in  its  aspirations  after  a  pure  and 
unknown  joy,  and  especially  in  disinterestedness,  in  the 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  and  in  enlightened  deyotion,  has 
a  character  of  infinity.  There  is  often  a  depth  in  hu- 
man love,  which  may  be  strictly  called  unfathomable. 
There  is  sometimes  a  lofty  strength  in  moral  principle, 
which  all  the  power  of  the  outward  uniyerse  cannot 
oyercome.  There  seems  a  might  within,  which  can 
more  than  balance  all  might  without.  There  is,  too,  a 
piety,  which  swells  into  a  transport  too  yast  for  utters 
ance,  and  into  an  immeasurable  joy.  I  am  speaking 
indeed  of  what  is  uncommon,  but  still  of  realities.  We 
see  howeyer  the  tendency  of  the  soul  to  the  infinite,  in 
more  familiar  and  ordinary  forms.  Take,  for  example^ 
the  delight  which  we  find  in  the  yast  scenes  of  nature, 
in  prospects  which  spread  around  us  without  limits,  in 
the  immensity  of  the  heayens  and  the  ocean,  and  espe- 
dally  in  the  rush  and  roar  of  mighty  winds,  wayes,  and 
torrents,  when,  amidst  our  deep  awe,  a  power  within 
seems  to  respond  to  the  omnipotence  around  us.  The 
same  principle  is  seen  in  the  delight  minbtered  to  ut 
by  works  of  fiction  or  of  imaginative  art,  in  which  our 
own  nature  is  set  before  us  in  more  than  human  beauty 
and  power.  In  truth,  the  soul  is  always  bursting  its 
Umits.  It  thirsts  continually  for  wider  knowledge.  It 
nishei  forward  to  untried  happiness.  It  has  deep  wants 
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whidi  DOthuig  lioNtod  can  ap^^se.  Its  true  elaneail 
aad  tod  ia  aA  uoboimded  good.  Thus,  God's  iafimUr 
has  its  ioMge  in  the  soal*  and  through  the  soul  nuida 
more  than  through  the  uniTerse*  we  ajrrive  at  this  oqd- 
omtion  o(  the  Deity. 

In  these  remarks  I  haye  spoken  strongly.  Bat  I  have 
no  fear  of  expressing  too  stroi^ly  the  connexion  between 
the  Divine  and  the  human  mind.  My  only  fear  is,  that 
I  shall  djlihonoux  the  great  subject.  The  danger  to 
which  we  are  most  exposed,  is  that  of  seyering  the 
Creator  from  his  creatures.  The  propensity  of  human 
sovermgns  to  cut  off  communication  between  themselyes 
and  their  subjects,  and  to  disclaim  a  common  nature 
with  their  inferiors,  has  led  the  multitude  of  men,  who 
think  of  God  chiefly  under  the  character  of  a  king,  to 
conceive  of  him  as  a  being  who  places  his  glory  in 
multiplying  distinctions  between  himself  and  cdl  other 
beings.  The  truth  is,  that  the  union  between  the  Crea* 
tor  and  the  creature  surpasses  all  other  bonds  in  steength 
and  intimacy.  He  penetrates  all  things,  and  delight0 
to  irradiate  ail  with  his  glory.  Nature,  in  its  lowest  and 
inanimate  forms,  is  pervaded  by  his  power;  and  when 
oqickened  by  the  mysterious  propert;^  of  life,  how  won« 
derfuUy  does  it  show  forth  the  perfections  of  its  Author! 
How  much  of  God  mav  be  seen  in  the  structure  of  a 
single  leaf,  which,  though  so  frail  aa  to  tremble  in.  every 
wind.  Yd;  holda  connexions  and  living  communicati(9QS 
with  tne  earth,  the  air,  the  clouds,  and  the  distant  sua» 
aod^  through  these  sympathies,  with  the  universe*-*is 
itself  a  revelation  of  an  omnipotent  mimdl  God  ddights 
to  diffuflte  himself  everywhere.  Through  his  enoigy, 
unconscious  matter  clothes  itself  with  pn^rtions, 
nowers,  and  beauties,  which  reflect  his  wisdom  and  love. 
Qqw  much  more  must  he  delight  to  frame  conacioqa  and 
happv  recipients  of  his  perfections,  in  whom  his  wisdom 
and  love  may  substantially  dwell,  with  whom  he  may 
form  spiritual  ties,  and  to  whom  he  may  be  an  everlaatiog 
Mitring  of  mqral  energy  and  happiness  I  How  far  the 
supreme  Being  may  communicate  his  a|trib«tea  to  hii 
intelligent  o^pring,  I  stop  npt  to  inquire.  But  ^ 
b»a  almighty  gpoidnessi  ^iU  impart,  tP  them  pftwew  mi 
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g^iAied,  of  WMdi  tbd  tnatexlal  imiverse  is  bnt  a  Mtst 
emblem,  I  ctonot  doubt.  That  lihe  soul,  if  tnie  to  itself 
ttiid  Its  Maker,  will  be  filled  with  Ood,  and  w411  maniftst 
hidi,  more  thain  that  Sun,  1  cannot  doubt.  Who  can 
doabt  it,  that  believes  and  understands  the  doctrlHe  of 
human  immortality  ? 

The  views  which  I  have  giv^h  in  this  disconi^,  fe- 
(feting  man's  participatioh:!  of  tiie  divine  xtatu'e,  seetti 
to  me  to  receive  strong  confirmation,  firdm  th^  title  or 
reltitidn  most  frequently  applied  to  God  in  the  New 
Testament;  and  I  have  reserved  this  as  the  last  con 
f&boration  of  this  doctrine,  because  to  my  own  mind  H 
Is  nngttlarly  a£Pecti:!ig.  In  the  New  Testament,  God  il 
i&ade  known  to  us  as  a  Father;  and  a  brighter  fttftme 
of  that  book  cannot  be  named.  Our  worship  is  to  be 
&ected  to  him  as  our  Father.  Our  whole  religpion  is 
to  tlike  its  character  from  this  view  of  the  Divinity.  In 
this  he  is  to  rise  always  to  our  minds.  And  what  is  it 
to  be  a  Father?  It  is  to  communicate  one's  own  natuine, 
to  give  life  to  kindred  beings;  and  the  highest  functiofi 
of  a  Father  is  to  educate  the  mind  of  the  child,  and  to 
impart  to  it  what  is  noblest  and.  happiest  in  his  own 
mind.  God  is  our  Father,  ndt  merely  because  he  cre- 
ated us,  or  because  he  gives  us  enjoyment;  for  he  cre- 
ated the  flower  and  the  insect,  yet  we  call  him  not  tbenr 
Father.  This  bond  is  a  spiritual  one.  This  nftme  be^ 
lon^  to  God,  because  he  fram^  Spirits  like  himself,  and 
delights  to  give  them  what  is  most  glorious  and  blessed 
in  his  own  nature.  Accordingly,  Christianity  is  said 
with  special  propriety,  to  reveal  God  as  the  Fafher, 
becaase  it  reveau  him  as  sending  his  Son,  to  cleanse 
tii'e  mind  from  every  stain,  and  to  replenish  it  forever 
with  the  spirit  and  moral  attributes  ot  its  Author.  Se- 
paiute  from  God  this  idea  of  his  creating  and  training  up 
i3>eings  afi^er  his  own  likeness,  and  you  rob  him  of  the 
paternal  character.  This  rellition  vanishes,  and  with 
it,  vaniBh  the  glory  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  desired  hopes 
of  the  human  soul. 

The  great  use  which  I  would  make  Of  tb^  plrincifA^M 
laid  down  in  this  discoUrte,  is  to  derive  from  them  just 
and  clear  views  of  the  naitur^  6{  reli|^dn.  What,  then, 
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is  religion?  I  answer;  it  is  not  the  adoration  of  a  God 
with  whom  we  have  no  common  properties;  of  a  dis- 
tinct, foreign,  separate  being;  but  of  an  all-communi* 
eating  Parent  It  recognises  and  adores  God,  as  a 
being  whom  we  know  through  our  own  souls,  who  has 
made  man  in  his  own  image,  who  is  the  perfection  of 
our  own  spiritual  nature,  who  has  sympatnies  with  us 
as  kindred  beings,  who  is  near  us  not  in  place  only  like 
this  all-surrounding  atmosphere,  but  by  spiritual  influ- 
ence and  love,  who  looks  on  us  with  parental  interest, 
and  whose  great  design  it  is  to  communicate  to  us  for- 
ever, and  in  freer  and  fuller  streams,  his  own  power, 
goodness,  and  joy.  The  conviction  of  this  near  and 
ennobling  relation  of  God  to  the  soul,  and  of  his  great 
purposes  towards  it,  belongs  to  the  very  essence  of  true 
religion;  and  true  religion  manifests  itself  chiefly  and 
most  conspicuously  in  desires,  hopes,  and  efforts  cone- 
spending  to  this  truth.  It  desires  and  seeks  supremdy 
tne  assimilation  of  the  mind  to  God,  or  the  perpetual 
unfoldine  and  enlargement  of  those  powers  and  virtues 
by  which  it  u  constituted  his  glonous  image.  The 
mind,  in  proportion  as  it  is  enlightened  and  penetrated 
by  true  religion,  thirsts  and  labours  for  a  godlike  eleva- 
tion. What  else  indeed  can  it  seek,  if  this  good  be 
placed  within  its  reach?  If  I  am  capable  of  receiving 
and  reflecting  the  intellectual  and  moral  glory  of  my 
Creator,  what  else  in  comparison  shall  I  desire?  ShaU 
I  deem  a  property  in  the  outward  universe  as  the  high- 
est good,  when  I  may  become  partaker  of  the  very 
mind  from  which  it  springs,  of  the  prompting  love,  the 
disposing  wisdom,  the  quickeniug  power,  through  which 
its  order,  beauty,  ana  beneficent  influences  subsist? 
True  religion  Lb  known  by  these  high  aspirations,  hopes, 
and  efforts.  And  this  is  the  religion  which  most  truly 
honours  God.  To  honour  him,  is  not  to  tremble  before 
him  as  an  unapproachable  sovereign,  not  to  utter  barren 
praise  which  leaves  us  as  it  found  us.  It  is  to  become 
what  we  praise.  It  is  to  approach  God  as  an  inexhaus- 
tible Fountain  of  lie ht,  power,  and  purity.  It  is  to  feel 
Uie  quickening  and  transforming  eneigy  of  his  peHe^ 
tions.     It  is  to  thirst  for  the  growth  and  invigoration  of 
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the  diyine  principle  within  us.  It  is  to  seek  the  Tery 
q)irit  of  God.  It  is  to  trust  in,  to  bless,  to  thank  him 
for  that  rich  grace,  merc^,  love,  which  was  revealed  and 
proffered  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  which  proposes,  as  its 
great  end,  the  perfection  of  the  human  soul. 

I  regard  this  view  of  religion  as  infinitely  important 
It  does  more  than  all  things  to  make  our  connexion  with 
our  Creator  ennobling  and  happy;  and  in  proportion  as 
we  want  it,  there  is  danger  that  the  thought  of  God  may 
itself  become  the  instrument  of  our  degradation.  That 
religion  has  been  so  dispensed  as  to  depress  the  human 
mind,  I  need  not  tell  you;  and  it  is  a  truth  which  ought 
to  be  known,  that  tne  greatness  of  the  Deity,  when 
separated  in  our  thoughts  from  his  parental  character, 
especially  tends  to  crush  human  energy  and  hope.  To 
a  nrail  dependent  creature,  an  omnipotent  Creator  easily 
becomes  a  terror,  and  his  worship  easily  degenerates 
into  servility,  flattery,  self-contempt,  and  selfish  calcu- 
lation. Religion  only  ennobles  us,  in  as  far  as  it  re* 
veals  to  us  the  tender  and  intimate  connexion  of  God 
with  his  creatures,  and  teaches  us  to  see  in  the  very 
greatness  which  might  give  alarm,  the  source  of  great 
and  glorious  communications  to  the  human  soul.  You 
cannot,  my  hearers,  think  too  highly  of  the  majesty  of 
God.  But  let  not  this  majesty  sever  him  from  you. 
Remember  that  his  greatness  is  the  infinity  of  attributes 
which  yourselves  possess.  Adore  his  infinite  wisdom; 
but  remember  that  this  wisdom  rejoices  to  diffuse  itself, 
and  let  an  exhilarating  hope  spring  up,  at  the  thought  of 
the  immeasurable  intelligence  which  such  a  Father  must 
communicate  to  his  children.  In  like  manner  adore  his 
power.  Let  the  boundless  creation  fill  you  with  awe 
and  admiration  of  the  energy  which  sustains  it.  But 
remember  that  God  has  a  nobler  work  than  the  outward 
creation,  even  the  spirit  within  yourselves;  and  that  it 
is  his  purpose  to  replenish  this  with  his  own  energy, 
and  to  crown  it  with  growing  power  and  triumphs  over 
the  material  universe.  Above  all,  adore  his  unutterable 
ffoodness.  But  remember  that  this  attribute  is  particu- 
larly proposed  to  you  as  your  model;  that  God  calls 
you,  both  by  nature  and  revelation,  to  a  fellowship  in 
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tt  pfaOastliropy ;  that  he  has  placed  70a  lii  sodal  ¥da» 
iImu,  ibr  the  veiy  end  of  fenaermg  you  ministets  »d 
npteseBtad^es  of  his  beneyolesee;  niat  he  even  suoi- 
aK>B8  7<ra  to  espouse  and  to  advance  the  sublimest  pm^ 
pose  of  his  goodness,  the  redemption  Of  the  haman  race, 
by  extendi^  the  knowledge  and  power  of  Christian 
trath.  It  is  through  such  views,  that  teli^on  raises  up 
the  soal,  and  binds  man  by  ennobling  bonds  to  Ms 
Maker. 

To  complete  my  views  of  this  topic,  I  beg  to  add  an 
important  caution.  I  have  said  that  the  great  woik  «f 
rehgion  is  to  conform  ourselves  to  God,  or  to  unfold  t^ 
divine  Hkeness  within  us.  Let  none  infer  from  this  lafto 
tfoage,  that  I  place  relinon  in  unnatural  effort,  in  strni^i 
mg  after  excitements  which  do  not  belong  to  the  present 
state,  or  in  anything  separate  from  the  dear  and  simpte 
dtilies  of  life.  I  exhort  you  to  no  extravagance.  1 1«- 
veience  human  nature  too  much  to  do  it  violence.  I 
see  too  much  divinity  in  its  ordinary  operations,  to  mge 
On  it  a  forced  and  vehement  virtue.  To  grow  in  the 
Hkeness  of  God,  we  need  not  cease  to  be  men.  This 
likettess  does  not  consist  in  extraordinary  or  miraotdoUS 
gifts,  in  supernatural  additions  to  the  soul,  or  in  anything 
foreign  to  our  original  constitution;  but  in  our  essentitd 
ftieulties,  unfolded  by  vigorous  and  conscientious  <exerdon 
in  the  ordinary  circumstances  assigned  by  God.  To 
resemble  our  Creator,  we  need  not  fly  from  society,  tod 
entrance  ourselves  in  lonely  contemplation  and  prayer. 
Such  processes  might  give  a  feverish  strength  to  one 
class  of  emotions,  but  would  result  in  dfsproportion,  dis» 
Kfftion,  and  sickliness  of  mind.  Our  proper  woric  is  to 
approach  Qod  by  the  free  and  natural  unfolding  of  our 
highest  powers;  of  understanding,  conscience,  love,  and 
Che  tnoral  will. 

dball  I  be  told,  that  by  "such  language  I  ascribe  to 
nttlttre  the  effects  which  can  only  be  wrought  in  the  soul 
by'tbe  Holy  Spirit?  I  anticipate  this  objection,  and 
Wish  to  meet  it  by  a  simple  exposition  of  my  views.  I 
w^»dd  on  no  acicouat  disparage  the  gracious  aids  att4 
loffioences  which  Ood  imparts  to  the  human  soul.  The 
ptcmsbof  the  Holy  Spirk  is  among  the  most  preeiOtts 
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ift  the  Sacred  Voiume.  Worlds  could  not  tempt  me  to 
part  with  the  doctrine  of  6od*8  intimate  connexion  with 
the  mind,  and  of  his  free  and  full  communicatioDS  to  it. 
But  these  views  are  in  no  respect  at  variance  with  what 
I  have  taught,  of  the  method  by  which  we  are  to  grow 
in  the  likeness  of  God.  Scripture  and  experience  con« 
eur  in  teaching,  that  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  are  to 
understand  a  divine  assistance  adapted  to  our  moral 
freedom,  and  accordant  with  the  fundamental  truth,  that 
virtue  is  the  mind's  own  work.  By  the  Holy  Spirit,  I 
nnderstand  an  aid,  which  must  be  gained  and  made 
effectual  b}^  our  own  activity;  an  aid,  which  no  more 
interferes  with  our  faculties,  than  the  assistance  which 
we  receive  from  our  fellow-beings;  an  aid,  which  silently 
mingles  and  conspires  with  all  other  helps  and  means  of 
goodness;  an  aid  by  which  we  unfold  our  natural  powen 
in  a  natural  order,  and  by  which  we  are  strengthened 
to.  understand  and  apply  the  resources  derived  from  our 
munificent  Creator.  This  aid  we  cannot  prize  too  much, 
or  pray  for  too  earnestly.  But  wherein,  let  me  ask, 
does  it  war  with  the  doctrine,  that  God  is  to  be  ap^ 
proached  by  the  exercise  and  unfolding  of  our  highest 
powers  and  affections,  in  the  ordinary  circumstances  of 
human  life? 

I  repeat  it,  to  resemble  our  Maker  we  need  not  quarrel 
with  our  nature  or  our  lot.  Our  present  state,  made  up, 
as  it  is,  of  aids  and  trials,  is  wortny  of  God,  and  may  be 
used  throughout  to  assimilate  us  to  him.  For  example,  our 
domestic  ties,  the  relations  of  neighbourhood  and  coun- 
try, the  daily  interchanges  of  thoughts  and  feelings,  the 
daily  occasions  of  kindness,  the  daily  claims  of  want  and 
suffering,  these  and  the  other  circumstances  of  our  social 
state,  form  the  best  sphere  and  school  for  that  benevo* 
lence,  which  is  God*s  brightest  attribute;  and  we  should 
make  a  sad  exchange,  by  substituting  for  these  natural 
aids,  any  self-invented  artificial  means  of  sanctity.  Chris* 
tianity,  our  great  guide  to  God,  never  leads  us  awa^ 
from  the  path  of  nature,  and  never  wars  with  the  unso- 
phisticated dictates  of  conscience.  We  approach  out 
Creator  by  every  right  exertion  of  the  powers  he  give» 
us.    Whenever  we  invigorate  the  understanding,  by 
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honeMly  and  lefoliitely  seeking  tratli»  and  hy  withataad- 
mg  whatever  might  warp  the  jodgment;  whenever  we 
ittvifforate  the  conscience  by  fuUowing  it  in  opposition 
to  the  passions;  whenever  we  receive  a  blessing  grate* 
inUv,  bear  a  trial  patiently,  or  encounter  peril  or  scorn 
with  mural  courage;  whenever  we  pefform  a  disioteiw 
ested  deed;  whenever  we  lift  up  the  neart  in  true  adora- 
tion to  God;  whenever  we  war  against  a  habit  or  desise 
which  is  strengthening  itself  against  ovr  lugher  princi- 
ples; whenever  we  think,  speak,  or  act,  with  moral 
aneigy,  and  resolute  devotion  to  dutv»  be  the  oceastos 
ever  so  humble,  obscure,  ftimUiar;  then  the  divinity  is 
growing  within  ns;  and  we  are  ascending  towards  our 
Author.  True  religion  thus  blends  itself  with  common 
life.  We  are  thus  to  draw  nigh  to  God>  without  for- 
saking men.  We  are  thus,  without  parting  with  our 
kom&n  nature,  to  clothe  ourselves  with  the  divine. 

My  views  on  the  great  subject  of  this  discourse  have 
now  been  given.  I  shall  close  with  a  brief  eonsideratioo 
of  a  few  objections,  in  the  course  of  which  I  shall  offer 
some  views  of  the  Christian  ministry,  which  this  occasion 
and  the  state  of  the  world,  seem  to  me  to  demands — I 
anticipate  from  some,  an  objection  to  this  discourse, 
drawn,  as  they  will  say,  from  experience.  I  may  be  told, 
that  I  have  talked  of  the  godlike  capacities  of  human  na- 
ture, and  have  spoken  of  man  as  a  divinity;  and  where,  it 
will  be  asked,  are  the  warrants  of  this  high  estimate  of 
our  race?  I  may  be  told  that  I  dream,  and  that  I  have 
peopled  the  world  with  the  creatures  of  my  lonely  ima^ 
gination.  What!  Is  it  only  in  dreams,  that  beauty 
and  loveliness  have  beamed  on  me  from  the  human 
oountenance,  that  I  have  heard  tones  of  kindness  which 
have  thrilled  through  my  heart,  that  I  have  found  syai^ 
pathy  in  suffering,  and  a  sacred  joy  in  friendship?  Are 
all  the  great  and  good  men  of  past  ages  only  areams? 
Are  such  names  as  Moses,  Socrates,  Paul,  Alfred,  Milton, 
only  the  fictions  of  my  disturbed  slumbers?  Are  the 
great  deeds  of  history,  the  discoveries  of  philosophy,  the 
creations  of  genius,  only  visions?  Ob!  na  I  do  not 
dream  when  I  speak  of  the  divine  capacities  of  human 
nature.    It  is  a  real  page  in  which  I  read  of  patriots  and 
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martrn,  of  Fenelon  and  Howard,  of  Hampden  and 
Washington.  And  tell  me  not,  that  these  were  pro- 
digies, miracles,  immeasurabljr  separated  from  their  race; 
for  the  Tery  reverence,  which  has  treasured  up  and 
hallowed  their  memories,  the  Tery  sentiments  of  admira* 
tion  and  love  with  which  their  names  are  now  heard, 
show  that  the  principles  of  their  greatness  are  difiiised 
through  all  your  breasts.  The  germs  of  sublime  yirtue 
are  scattered  liberally  on  our  earth.  How  often  have 
1  seen  in  the  obscurity  of  domestic  life,  a  strength  of 
lore,  of  endurance,  of  pious  trust,  of  virtuous  resolution, 
which  in  a  public  sphere  would  have  attracted  public 
homage.  I  cannot  but  pity  the  man,  who  recognises 
nothing  godlike  in  his  own  nature.  I  see  the  marks  of 
Gfod  in  the  heavens  and  the  earth;  but  how  much  more 
in  a  liberal  intellect,  in  magnanimity,  in  unconquerable 
rectitude,  in  a  philanthropy  which  forgives  every  wrong, 
and  which  never  despairs  of  the  cause  of  Christ  and 
human  virtue.  I  do  and  I  must  reverence  human  nature. 
Neither  the  sneers  of  a  worldlr  scepticism,  nor  the 
groans  of  a  gloomy  theology,  disturb  my  faith  in  its 
godlike  powers  and  tendencies.  I  know  how  it  is  de- 
spised, how  it  has  been  oppressed,  how  civil  and  reli- 
^ous  establishments  have  for  ages  conspired  to  crush  it. 
I  know  its  history.  I  shut  mv*  eyes  on  none  of  its 
weaknesses  and  crimes.  I  understand  the  proofs,  by 
which  despotism  demonstrates,  that  man  is  a  wild  beast, 
in  want  or  a  master,  and  only  safe  in  chains.  But  in- 
jured, trampled  on,  and  scorned  as  our  nature  is,  I  still 
torn  to  it  with  intense  sympathy  and  strong  hope.  The 
signatures  of  its  origin  and  its  end  are  impressed  too 
deeply  to  be  ever  wholly  effaced.  I  bless  it  for  its  kind 
aflfections,  for  its  strong  and  tender  love.  I  honour  it 
fbr  its  struggles  against  oppression,  for  its  growth  and 
progress  unaer  the  weight  of  so  many  chains  and  preju- 
dices, for  its  achievements  in  science  and  art,  and  still 
more  for  its  examples  of  heroic  and  saintly  virtue.  These 
are  marks  of  a  divine  origin,  and  the  pledges  of  a  celes- 
tlal  inheritance;  and  I  thank  God  tnat  my  own  lot  is 
bound  up  with  that  of  the  human  race. 

But  another  objection  starts  up.    It  may  be  said. 
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**  AQow  these  Tieuvs  to  be  true;  are  they  fitted  for  the 
polpit? — ^fitted  to  act  on  common  minds  ^  They  may  be 
prized  by  men  of  cultivated  intellect  and  taste;  but  can 
the  multitude  understand  them?  Will  the  multitude 
fioel  them?  On  whom  has  a  minister  to  act?  On  men 
immersed  in  business,  and  buried  in  the  flesh;  on  men» 
whose  whole  power  of  thought  has  been  spent  on  plea- 
sure or  gain;  on  men,  chained  by  habit,  and  wedded  to 
sin.  Sooner  may  adamant  be  nven  by  a  child's  toach, 
than  the  human  heart  be  pierced  by  refined  and  elevated 
sentiment  Gross  instruments  will  alone  act  on  gross 
minds.  Men  sleep,  and  nothing  but  thunder,  nothing 
but  flashes  from  the  everlasting  fire  of  hell,  will  tho- 
roughly  wake  them." 

I  have  all  along  felt  that  such  objections  would  be 
made  to  the  views  I  have  urged.  But  they  do  not  move 
me.  I  answer,  that  I  think  these  views  singularly  adapt- 
ed  to  the  pulpit,  and  I  think  them  full  of  power.  The 
objection  is,  that  they  are  refined.  But  I  see  God  ao* 
oomplisbing  bis  noblest  purposes  by  what  may  be  called 
refined  means.  All  the  great  agents  of  nature,  attrac* 
tioo,  heat,  and  the  principle  of  life,  are  refined,  spiritual, 
invisible,  acting  gently,  silently,  imperceptibly;  and  yet 
brute  matter  feels  their  power,  and  is  transformed  by 
them  into  surpassing  beauty.  The  electric  fluid,  un« 
seen,  unfelt,  and  everywhere  diffused,  is  infinitely  more 
efficient,  and  ministers  to  infinitely  nobler  producUons^ 
than  when  it  breaks  forth  in  thunder.  Much  less  can 
I  believe,  that  in  the  moral  world,  noise,  menace,  and 
violent  appeals  to  gross  passions,  to  fear  and  selfishness, 
are  God's  chosen  means  of  calling  forth  spiritual  life, 
beauty,  and  greatness.  It  is  seldom  that  human  nature 
throws  off  all  susceptibility  of  grateful  and  generous 
impressions,  all  sympathy  with  superior  virtue;  and  here 
are  springs  and  principles  to  which  a  generous  teaching, 
if  simple,  sincere,  and  fresh  from  the  soul,  may  conft* 
dently  appeal. 

It  is  said,  men  cannot  understand  the  views  which 
seem  to  me  so  precious.  This  objection  I  am  anzioua 
to  repel,  for  the  common  intellect  has  been  g^evously 
J^ept  down  and  wronged  through  the  belief  of  its  inca* 
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paeity.  The  pulpit  would  do  more  good,  were  not  the 
mass  of  men  looked  upon  and  treated  as  children. 
Happily  for  the  race,  the  time  is  passing  away,  in  which 
intellect  was  thought  the  monopoly  of  a  few,  and  the 
minority  were  given  over  to  hopeless  ignorance.  Science 
is  leaving  her  solitudes  to  enlighten  the  multitude. 
How  much  more  may  religious  teachers  take  courage 
to  speak  to  men  on  subjects,  which  are  nearer  to  them 
than  the  properties  and  laws  of  matter,  I  mean  their 
own  souls.  The  multitude,  you  say,  want  capacity  to 
receive  great  truths  relating  to  their  spiritual  nature. 
But  what,  let  me  ask  you,  is  the  Christian  religion? 
A  spiritual  system,  intended  tojtum  men's  minds  upon 
themselves,  to  frame  them  to  watchfulness  over  thought, 
imagination,  and  passion,  to  establish  them  in  an  inti- 
macy with  their  own  souls.  What  are  all  the  Christian 
virtues,  which  men  are  exhorted  to  love  and  seek?  I 
answer,  pure  and  high  motions  or  determinations  of  the 
mind.  That  refinement  of  thought,  which,  I  am  told, 
transcends  the  common  intellect,  belongs  to  the  very 
essence  of  Christianity.  In  confirmation  of  these  viewi, 
the  human  mind  seems  to  me  to  be  turning  itself  more 
and  m<Nre  inward,  and  to  bo  growing  more  alive  to  its 
own  worth,  and  its  capacities  of  progress.  The  spirit 
of  education  shows  this,  and  so  does  the  spirit  of  tree- 
dom.  There  is  a  spreading  conviction,  that  man  was 
jnade  for  a  higher  purpose  than  to  be  a  beast  of  burden, 
or  a  creature  of  sense.  The  divinity  is  stirring  within 
the  human  breast,  and  demanding  a  culture  and  a  lib^ 
erty  worthy  of  the  child  of  God.  Let  religious  teaching 
correspond  to  this  advancement  of  the  mind.  Let  it 
rise  above  the  technical,  obscure,  and  frigid  theology 
which  has  come  down  to  us  from  times  of  ignorance, 
superstition,  and  slavery.  Let  it  penetrate  the  human 
soul,  and  reveal  it  to  itself.  No  preaching,  I  believe, 
it  so  intelligible,  as  that  which  is  true  to  human  nature, 
and  helps  men  to  read  their  own  spirits. 

But  the  objection  which  I  have  stated,  not  onl^  repre* 
tents  men  as  incapable  of  understanding,  but  still  more 
of  being  moved,  quickened,  sanctified,  and  saved,  by 
SDch  views  at  I  have  given.   If  by  this  objection  nothing 
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is  meant,  than  that  theie  news  aie  not  alone  or 
of  themselves  sufficient,  I  shall  not  dispute  it;  for  tnw 
aad  glorious  as  they  are,  tfaej  do  not  oonstitote  the 
whole  truth,  and  I  do  not  expect  great  moral  effMli 
from  narrow  and  partial  views  of  our  nature.  I  have 
spoken  of  the  godlike  capacities  of  the  soul.  But  other 
and  very  different  elements  enter  into  the  human  beii^. 
Man  has  animal  propensities  as  well  as  intellectual  aiKi 
m<Mral  powers.  He  has  a  body  as  well  as  mind.  He 
has  passions  to  war  with  reason,  and  self-love  with  con- 
science. He  is  a  free  being,  and  a  tempted  bdng,  and, 
thus  constituted,  he  may  and  does  sin,  and  often  sins 
grievously.  To  such  a  being,  religion,  or  virtue,  is  a 
oonflict,  requiring  great  spiritual  effort,  put  forth  in  hap 
bitual  watchfulness  and  prayer;  and  all  the  motives  are 
needed,  by  which  force  and  constancy  may  be  commmii* 
eated  to  the  wilL  I  exhort  not  the  preacher  to  talk 
perpetually  of  man  as  *<  made  but  a  little  lower  than  die 
angels."  I  would  not  narrow  him  to  any  class  of  topics. 
Let  him  adapt  himself  to  our  whole  and  various  nature. 
Let  him  summon  to  his  aid  all  the  powers  of  this  world, 
and  the  world  to  come.  Let  him  bring  to  bear  on  the 
conscience  and  the  heart,  God's  milder  and  more  awfid 
attributes,  the  promises  and  threatenings  of  the  Divine 
Word,  the  lessons  of  history,  the  warnings  of  experience. 
Let  the  wages  of  sin  here  and  hereafter,  be  taught  deariy 
and  earnestly.  But  amidst  the  various  motives  to  sp^ 
ritual  effort  which  belong  to  the  minister,  none  are  more 
omckening  than  those  drawn  from  the  soul  itself,  and 
nom  God*s  desire  and. purpose  to  exalt  it,  by  every  ud 
eonsistent  with  its  freedom.  These  views  I  coneeive 
we  to  mix  with  all  others,  and  without  them  all  others 
faXk  to  promote  a  generous  virtue.  Is  it  said,  that  the 
minister's  proper  work  is,  to  preach  Christ,  and  not  the 
dignity  of  human  nature?  I  answer,  that  Christ's  great* 
ness  b  manifested  in  the  greatness  of  the  nature  whidi 
he  was  sent  to  redeem;  and  that  his  chief  glory  oonnsts 
in  this,  that  he  came  to  restore  God's  image  whate  it 
was  obscured  or  effaced,  and  to  give  an  ev^lasttng  im- 
pulse and  life  to  what  is  divine  within  us.  Is  it  said, 
thai  the  malignity  of  sin  b  to  be  the  minbter^a  gieal 
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theme?  I  enswer,  that  this  iiialignity  ean  only  be  «e» 
derstood  and  felt,  when  sin  is  viewml  as  the  ruin  of  God's 
noblest  work,  as  darkening  a  light  brighter  than  the  soa, 
as  i»rrying  discord,  bondage,  disease,  and  death,  inte 
a  Bind  framed  for  perpetual  progress  towards  its  Ao* 
thor.  Is  it  said,  that  terror  is  the  chief  instramenl  of 
caving  the  soul?  I  answer,  that  if  by  terror,  be  meant 
a  rational  and  moral  iear,  a  conviction  and  dread  of  the 
unutterable  evil  incurred  by  a  mind  which  wrongs,  be* 
timys,  and  destroys  itself,  then  I  am  the  last  to  deny  its 
importance.  But  a  fear  like  this,  which  regards  the 
debasement  of  the  soul  as  the  greatest  of  evib,  is  plainly 
founded  upon  and  proportioned  to  our  conceptions  of 
the  greatness  of  our  nature.  The  more  common  terror, 
eieited  by  vivid  images  of  torture  and  bodily  pain,  is 
a  very  questionable  means  of  virtue.  When  strongly 
awakened,  it  generally  injures  the  character,  breaks  men 
into  cowards  and  slaves,  brings  the  intellect  to  cringe 
before  human  authority,  makes  man  abject  before  his 
Maker,  and,  by  a  natural  reaction  of  the  mind,  often 
terminates  in  a  presumptuous  confidence,  altogether  die- 
tinct  from  virtuous  self-respect,  and  singularly  hostile  to 
the  unassuming,  charitable  spirit  of  Christianity.  The 
preacher  should  rather  strive  to  fortify  the  soul  against 
physical  pains,  than  to  bow  it  to  their  mastery,  teaching 
It  to  dread  nothing  in  comparison  with  sin,  and  to  dread 
sin  as  the  ruin  of  a  noble  nature. 

Men,  I  repeat  it,  are  to  be  quickened  and  raised  by 
appeals  to  their  highest  principles.  Even  the  convicts 
or  a  prison  may  be  touched  by  kindness,  generosity,  and 
especially  by  a  tone,  look,  and  address,  expressing  hope 
and  respect  for  their  nature.  I  know  that  the  doctrine 
of  ages  has  been,  that  terror,  restraint,  and  bondage,  are 
the  chief  safeguards  of  human  virtue  and  peace.  But 
we  have  begun  to  learn  that  affection,  confidence,  re* 
spect,  and  freedom,  are  mightier  as  well  as  nobler  agents. 
Men  can  be  wrought  upon  by  generous  influences.  I 
would  that  this  truth  were  better  understood  by  religious 
teachers.  From  the  pulpit  generous  influences  too  sel* 
dom  proceed.  In  the  church  men  |oo  seldom  hear  a 
wee  to  quicken  and  exalt  them.    Beligion»  ipeaking 
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tliroagh  her  public  organs,  seems  often  to  forget  hmr 
natural  tone  of  eloTation.  The  character  of  God,  the 
principles  of  his  government,  bis  relations  to  the  hammi 
mmily,  the  purposes  for  which  he  brought  us  into  beii^, 
ihe  nature  which  he  has  given  us,  and  the  condhioa  in 
which  he  has  placed  us,  these  and  the  like  topics,  though 
the  sublimest  which  can  enter  the  mind,  are  not  unhe^ 
quently  so  set  forth,  as  to  narrow  and  degrade  the 
hearers,  disheartening  and  oppressing  with  gloom  the 
timid  and  sensitive,  and  infecting  coarser  minds  with 
the  unhallowed  spirit  of  intolerance,  presumption,  and 
ezdusive  pretension  to  the  favour  of  God.  I  know, 
and  rejoice  to  know,  that  preaching,  in  its  worst  fofos, 
does  good;  for  so  bright  and  piercing  is  the  light  of  Chris- 
tianity, that  it  penetrates  in  a  measure  the  thickest  clouds 
in  which  men  contrive  to  involve  iL  But  that  evil  mixes 
with  the  good,  I  also  know;  and  I  should  be  unfaithful 
to  my  deep  convictions,  did  I  not  say,  that  human  nature 
requires  for  its  elevation,  more  generous  treatment  fron 
the  teachers  of  religion. 

I  conclude  with  saying,  let  the  minister  chernh  a 
reverence  for  his  own  nature.  Let  him  never  despise 
it  even  in  its  most  forbidding  forms.  Let  him  delight 
in  its  beautiful  and  lofty  manifestations.  Let  him  hold 
fast,  as  one  of  the  great  qualiBeations  for  his  office,  a 
fiiith  in  the  greatness  of  the  human  soul;  that  faith, 
which  looks  beneath  the  perishing  body,  beneath  the 
sweat  of  the  labourer,  beneath  the  rags  and  ignorance 
of  the  poor,  beneath  the  vices  of  the  sensual  and  selfish, 
and  discerns  in  the  depths  of  the  soul  a  divine  principle, 
a  ray  of  the  Infinite  Light,  which  may  yet  break  forth 
and  *' shine  as  the  sun**  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  Let 
him  strive  to  awaken  in  men  a  consciousness  of  the 
heavenly  treasure  within  them,  a  consciousness  of  pos- 
sessing what  is  of  more  worth  than  the  outward  universe. 
Let  hope  give  life  to  all  his  labours.  Let  him  speak  to 
men,  as  to  beings  liberally  gifted,  and  made  for  God. 
Let  him  always  look  round  on  a  congregation  with  the 
encouraging  trust,  that  he  has  hearers  prepared  to  re- 
spond  to  the  simple,  unaffected  utterance  of  great  truths, 
and  to  the  noblest  workings  of  his  own  mind^    Let  him 
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^l  deeply  for  those,  in  Mrhom  the  divine  nature  is 
oTerwhelmed  by  the  passions.  Let  him  sympathise 
tenderly  with  those,  in  whom  it  befirins  to  struggle,  to 
naourn  for  sin,  to  thirst  for  a  new  life.  Let  him  guide 
and  animate  to  higher  and  diviner  virtue  those,  in  whom 
it  has  gained  strength.  Let  him  strive  to  infuse  courage, 
enterprise,  devout  trust,  and  an  inflexible  will,  into  men's 
labours  for  their  own  perfection.  In  one  word,  let  him 
cherish  an  unfaltering  and  growing  faith  in  God  as  the 
Father  and  quickener  of  the  human  mind,  and  in  Christ 
as  its  triumphant  and  immortal  friend.  That  by  such 
preaching  he  is  to  work  miracles,  I  do  not  say.  That 
he  will  rival  in  sudden  and  outward  effects,  what  it 
wrought  by  the  preachers  of  a  low  and  terrifjring  theo* 
logy,  I  do  not  expect  or  desire.  That  all  will  be  made 
better,  I  am  far  from  believing.  His  office  is,  to  act  on 
free  beings,  who,  after  all,  must  determine  themselves; 
who  have  power  to  withstand  all  foreign  agency;  who 
are  to  be  saved,  not  by  mere  preaching,  but  by  their 
own  prayers  and  toil.  Still  I  believe  that  such  a  minis- 
ter will  be  a  benefactor  beyond  all  praise  to  the  human 
soul.  I  believe,  and  know,  that  on  those,  who  will 
admit  his  influence,  he  will  work  deeply,  powerMly, 
gloriously.  His  function  is  the  sublimest  under  heaven; 
and  his  reward  will  be,  a  growing  power  of  spreading 
truth,  virtue,  moral  strength,  love,  and  happiness,  without 
limit  and  without  end. 
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«« 


word  was  with  power.''.~Like  iv.  8S. 


Ws  are  assembled  to  set  apart  and  conncrate  tint 
bmlding  to  the  edacHtion  of  teachers  of  the  Christian 
religion.  Regarding,  as  we  do,  this  religion  as  God's 
beat  gift  to  mankind,  we  look  on  these  simple  walls, 
reared  €Dr  this  holy  and  benevolent  work,  with  an  inter- 
«st,  which  more  splendid  edifices,  dedicated  to  inferior 
purposes,  would  fail  to  inspire.  We  thank  God  for  the 
zeal  wfaicb  has  erected  them.  We  thank  him  for  the 
hope,  that  here  will  be  trained,  and  hence  will  go  forth, 
able  ministers  of  the  New  Testament  God  accept  our 
offering  and  fulfil  our  trust.  May  ho  shed  on  this  spot 
the  copious  dew  of  his  grace,  and  compass  it  with  his 
&¥our  as  with  a  shield. 

To  what  end  do  we  derote  this  building?  How  may 
this  end  be  accomplished?  These  questions  will  guicw 
our  present  reflections. 

To  what  end  is  this  edifice  dedicated?  The  answer 
to  this  question,  may  be  given  in  various  forms  or  ex* 
panded  into  various  particulars.  From  this  wide  range 
of  topics,  I  shall  select  one,  which,  from  its  comprehen- 
siveness and  importance,  will  be  acknowledged  to  deserve 
peculiar  attention.  I  say,  then,  that  this  edifice  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  training  of  ministers,  whose  word,  like  their 
Mastoids,  shall  be  **  with  power."  Power,  energy,  effi- 
ciency, this  is  the  endowment  to  be  communicated  most 
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■ttidDOttsly  by  ft  theological  institution.  Such  is  the 
truth  which  I  would  now  develope.  My  meaning  majr 
easily  be  explained.  By  the  power,  of  which  1  have 
•poken,  1  mean  that  strong  action  of  the  understanding, 
conscience,  and  heart,  on  moral  and  religious  truth, 
through  which  the  preacher  is  quickened  and  qualified 
to  awaken  the  same  strong  action  in  others.  I  meaa 
energy  of  thought  and  feeling  in  the  minister,  creating* 
for  itself  an  appropriate  expression,  and  propagating 
itself  to  the  hearer.  What  this  power  is,  all  men  under* 
stand  by  experience.  All  know,  how  the  same  truth 
differs,  when  dispensed  by  different  lips;  how  doctrines* 
inert  and  uninteresting  as  expounded  by  one  teacher, 
come  fraught  with  life  from  another;  arrest  attention, 
rouse  emotion,  and  give  a  new  spring  to  the  soul.  In 
declaring  this  power  to  be  the  great  object  of  a  theolo> 
gical  institution,  I  announce  no  discovery.  I  say  nothing 
new.  But  this  truth,  like  many  others,  is  too  often  ac- 
knowledged only  to  be  slighted.  It  needs  to  be  brought 
out,  to  be  made  prominent,  to  become  the  living,  guiding 
principle  of  education  for  the  ministry.  Power,  then,  I 
repeat  it,  is  the  great  good  to  be  communicated  by  theo* 
logical  institutions.  To  impart  knowledge  is  indeed 
their  indispensable  duty;  but  not  their  whole,  nor  moat 
arduous,  nor  highest  work.  Knowledge  is  the  means» 
power  the  end.  The  former,  when  accumulated,  as  it 
often  is,  with  no  strong  action  of  the  intellect,  no  vivid« 
ness  of  conception,  no  depth  of  conviction,  no  force  of 
feeling,  is  of  little  or  no  worth  to  the  preacher.  It  comes 
from  him  as  a  faint  echo,  with  nothing  of  that  mysterious 
energy  which  strong  conviction  throws  into  style  and 
utterance.  His  breath,  which  should  kindle,  chills  his 
hearers,  and  the  nobler  the  truth  with  which  he  is  charged, 
the  less  he  succeeds  in  carrying  it  far  into  men's  souk. 
We  want  more  than  knowledge.  We  want  force  of 
thought,  feeling,  and  purpose.  What  profits  it  to  arm  the 
pupil  with  weapons  of  heavenly  temper,  unless  bis  hands 
oe  nerved  to  wield  them  with  vigour  and  success?  The 
Word  of  God  is  indeed  »•  quick  and  powerful,  and  sharper 
than  any  two-edged  sword  j"  but  when  committed  to  him 
who  has  no  kindred  eneig-y,  it  does  not  and  cannot  pene< 
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Irate  the  mind.  Power  is  the  attribute,  which  crowns  all 
a  minister's  accomplishments.  It  is  the  centre  and  grand 
lesalt,  in  which  ail  his  studies,  meditations,  and  prayers^ 
should  meet,  and  without  which  his  office  becomes  a 
form  and  a  show.  And  yet  how  seldom  is  it  distinctly 
and  earnestly  proposed  as  the  chief  qualification  for  the 
sacred  office.  How  seldom  do  we  meet  it.  How  often 
does  preaching  remind  us  of  a  child's  arrows  shot  against 
a  fortress  of  adamant.  How  often  does  it  seem  a  mock 
iffht.  We  do  not  see  the  earnestness  of  real  warfare; 
of  men  bent  on  the  accomplishment,  of  a  great  good. 
We  want  powerful  ministers,  not  graceful  declaimen^ 
not  elegant  essayists,  but  men  fitted  to  act  on  men,  to 
make  themselves  felt  in  society. 

I  have  said  that  the  communication  of  power  is  the 
great  end  of  a  theological  institution.  Let  not  this  word 
giTe  alarm.  I  mean  by  it,  as  you  must  have  seen,  a 
very  different  power  from  that  which  ministers  once 
possessed,  and  which  some  still  covet.  There  have  been 
times,  when  the  clergy  were  rivals  in  dominion  with 
kings;  when  the  mitre  even  towered  above  the  diadem; 
when  the  priest,  shutting  God's  Word  on  the  people,  and 
converting  its  tbreatenings  and  promises  into  instruments 
of  usurpation,  was  able  to  persuade  men,  that  the  soul's 
everlasting  doom  hung  on  his  ministry,  and  even  sue- 
ceeded  in  establishing  a  sway  over  fiery  and  ferocious 
spirits,  which  revolted  against  all  other  control.  This 
power,  suited  to  barbarous  times,  and,  as  some  imagine,  a 
salutary  element  of  society  in  rude,  lawless  ages,  has  been 
shaken  almost  everywhere  by  the  progress  of  intellect; 
and  in  Protestant  countries,  it  is  openly  reprobated  and 
renounced.  It  is  not  to  re-establish  this,  that  these  walls 
have  been  reared.  We  trust,  that  thev  are  to  be  buU 
warks  against  its  encroachments,  and  that  they  are  to 
send  forth  influences  more  and  more  hostile  to  every 
ibrm  of  spiritual  usurpation. 

'  Am  I  told  that  this  kind  of  power  is  now  so  fallen 
and  so  contemned,  that  to  disclaim  or  to  oppose  it  seems 
a  waste  of  words?  I  should  rejoice  to  yield  myself  to 
this  belief.  But  unhappily  the  same  enslaving  and  de- 
grading power  may  grow  up  under  Protestant  as  under 
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Gtotholic  inttitutioiis.  In  all  agres  and  all  cbaTches» 
terror  conferB  a  tremendoos  influence  on  him  who  can 
•pread  it;  and  through  this  instmoient,  the  Protestant 
minister,  whilst  disclaiming  Papal  pretensions,  is  able, 
if  so  minded,  to  build  up  a  spiritual  despotism.  That 
dds  means  of  sobjogating  the  mind,  should  be  too  freely 
ned  and  dreadfully  perterted,  we  cannot  wonder,  when 
we  consider  that  no  talent  is  required  to  spread  a  panic, 
and  that  coarse  minds  and  hard  hearts  are  signally  gifted 
far  this  work  of  torture.  The  progress  of  intelligence 
is  ondoubtedly  narrowing  the  power  which  the  minister 
gains  bj  excessive  appeals  to  men's  fears,  but  has  by  no 
means  destroyed  it;  for  as  yet,  the  intellect,  even  in 
Protestant  countries,  has  exerted  itself  comparatively 
Iktle  on  religion;  and,  ignorance  begetting  a  passive, 
servile  state  of  mind,  the  preacher,  if  so  disposed,  finds 
little  difficulty  in  breaking  some,  if  not  many  spirits,  by 
tenor.  The  effects  of  this  ill-gotten  power,  are  monm- 
fnl  on  the  teacher  and  the  taught.  The  panic-smitten 
hearer,  instructed  that  safety  is  to  be  found  in  bowing  to 
an  nnintelligible  creed,  and  too  agitated  for  deliberate 
and  vigorous  thought,  resigns  himself  a  passive  subject 
to  his  spiritual  guides,  and  receives  a  faith  by  which  he 
is  debased.  Nor  does  the  teacher  escape  unhurt;  for 
all  osurpation  on  men's  understandings  begets,  in  him 
who  exercises  it,  a  dread  and  resistance  of  the  truth, 
which  threatens  its  subversion.  Hence,  ministers  have 
so  often  fallen  behind  their  age,  and  been  the  chief  foes 
of  the  master-spirits  who  have  improved  the  world. 
They  have  felt  their  power  totter  at  the  tread  of  an  in- 
dependent thinker.  By  a  kind  of  instinct,  they  have 
Ibugbt  against  the  light,  before  which  the  shades  of  super* 
stition  were  vanishing,  and  have  received  their  punish- 
ment in  the  darkness  and  degradation  of  their  own 
minds.  To  such  power  as  we  have  described,  we  do 
not  dedicate  these  walls.  We  would  not  train  here,  if 
we  could,  agents  of  terror,  to  shake  weak  nerves,  to 
disease  the  imagination,  to  lay  a  spell  on  men's  faculties, 
to  guard  a  creed  by  fires  more  consuming  than  those 
which  burned  on  Sioai.  Believing  that  this  method  of 
dominion  is  among  the  chief  obstrucdons  to  an  enlight* 
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•Md  &itb>  aad  nktosnog  tyramij  k  tke  pdpit  at  tiuly 
M  on  the  throne^  we  woiud  consecnyte  thiA  eoifiee  to>  tM 
9ubvQisloB,  not  the  participation,  of  this  unhallaip^d 
power. 

U  it  then  asked,  what  I  mean  by  the  powef  wMch 
this  jastitation  should  aim  to  communieate?  I  mean 
power  to  act  on  intelligent  and  free  beings,  by  means 
proportioned  to  their  nature.  I  mean  power  to  call  into 
neaithy  exertion  the  intellect,  conscience,  affections,  and 
moral  will  of  the  hearer.  I  mean  force  of  eoneeptioa« 
and  earnestness  of  style  and  elocution.  I  mean»  that 
truth  should  be  a  Yital  principle  in  the  sonl  of  the  teaches, 
and  should  come  from  him  as  a  reality.  I  mean,  that 
hm  whole  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  should  be 
summoned  to  his  work;  that  a  tone  offeree  and  reaolii- 
tiion  should  pervade  his  efforts;  that,  throwing  his  seal 
into  his  cause,  he  should  plead  it  with  urgency,  and 
sboidd  concentrate  on  his  hearers  all  the  influeneet 
whieh  consist  with  their  moral  freedom. 

Every  view  which  we  can  take  of  the  ministry,  will 
teach  us,  that  nothing  less  than  the  whole  amouAt  of 
power  in  the  individual  can  satisfy  its  demands.  This 
we  learn,  if  we  consider,  first,  the  weight  and  grandeur 
of  the  subjects  which  the  minister  is  to  illustrate  and 
enforce.  He  is  to  speak  of  God,  the  King  and  Father 
Eternal,  whose  praise  no  tongue  of  men  or  angels  ean 
worthily  set  forth.  He  is  to  speak  of  the  soul,  that  ray 
of  the  Divinity,  the  partaker  of  God*s  own  immortality, 
to  which  the  outward  universe  was  made  to  minister, 
and  which,  if  true  to  itself,  will  one  day  be  clad  with  a 
beauty  and  grandeur  such  as  nature's  loveliest  and  sub-> 
limest  scenery  never  wears.  He  is  to  speak,  not  of  this 
world  only,  but  of  invisible  and  more  advanced  states  of 
being;  of  a  world  too  spiritual  for  the  fleshly  eye  to  see, 
but  of  which  a  presage  and  earnest  may  be  found  in  the 
enlightened  and  purified  mind.  He  has  to  speak  of 
virtue,  of  human  perfection,  of  the  love  which  is  due  to 
the  Universal  Father  and  to  fellow-beings^  of  the  inter* 
course  of  the  soul  with  its  Creator,  and  of  all  the  duties 
of  life,  as  hallowed  and  elevated  by  a  reference  to  God 
and  to  the  future  world.    He  has  to  speak  of  sin,  that 
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Msential  evil,  that  only  evil,  which,  hj  its  unuttenUe 
fearftilnesf,  makes  aU  other  calamities  unworthy  of  the 
name.  He  is  to  treat,  not  of  ordinary  life,  nor  of  the 
most  distinguished  agents  in  ordinary  history,  but  of 
God's  supernatural  interpositions;  of  his  most  sensible 
and  immediate  providence;  of  men  inspired  and  em- 
powered to  work  the  most  important  revolutions  in 
society;  and  especially  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
the  theme  of  prophecy,  the  revealer  of  grace  and  truth, 
the  saviour  from  sin,  the  conqueror  of  death,  who  hath 
left  us  an  example  of  immaculate  virtue,  whose  love 
passeth  knowledge,  and  whose  history,  combining  the 
strange  and  touching  contrasts  of  the  cross,  the  resur- 
rection, and  a  heavenly  throne,  surpasses  all  other  re- 
cords in  interest  and  grandeur.  He  has  to  speak,  not 
of  transitory  concerns,  but  of  happiness  and  misery 
transcending  in  duration  and  degree  the  most  joyful  and 
suffering  condition  of  the  present  state.  He  has  to  speak 
of  the  faintly  shadowed,  but  solemn  consummation  of 
this  world*s  eventful  history;  of  the  coming  of  the  Son 
of  Man,  the  resurrection,  the  judgment,  the  retributions 
of  the  last  day.  Here  are  subjects  of  intense  interest 
They  claim  and  should  call  forth  the  mind's  whole  power, 
and  are  infinitely  wronged  when  uttered  with  cold  lips 
and  from  an  unmoved  heart. 

If  we  next  consider  the  effects,  which,  through  these 
truths,  the  minister  is  to  produce,  we  shall  see  that  hb 
function  demands  and  should  be  characterised  by  power. 
The  first  purpose  of  a  minister*s  function,  which  is  to 
enlighten  the  understanding  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
is  no  easy  task;  for  all  religious  truth  is  not  obvious, 
plain,  shining  with  an  irresistible  evidence,  so  that  a 
glance  of  thought  will  give  the  hearer  possession  of  the 
teacher's  mind.  We  sometimes  talk,  indeed,  of  the  sim- 
plicity of  religion,  as  if  it  were  as  easy  as  a  child's  book, 
as  if  it  might  be  taught  with  as  little  labour  as  the  al« 
phabet.  But  all  analogy  forbids  us  to  believe,  that  the 
sublimest  truths  can  be  imparted  or  gained  with  little 
thought  or  effort,  and  the  prevalent  ignorance  confirms 
this  presumption.  Obstacles  neither  few  nor  small  to  a 
clear  apprehension  of  religion,  are  found  in  the  invisible- 
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aeas  of  its  objects;  in  the  disproportion  between  the 
Infinite  Creator  and  the  finite  mind;  in  the  proneness 
of  human  beings  to  judge  of  superior  natures  by  their 
own,  and  to  transfer  to  the  spiritual  world  the  properties 
of  matter  and  the  afiections  of  sense;  in  the  perpetual 
pressure  of  outward  things  upon  the  attention;  m  the 
darkness  which  sin  spreads  oyer  the  intellect;  in  the 
ignorance  which  yet  prevails  in  r^pard  to  the  human 
mind;  and,  though  last  not  least,  in  the  errors  and  su- 
perstitions which  have  come  down  to  us  firom  past 
X,  and  which  exert  an  unsuspected  power  on  our 
le  modes  of  religious,  thinking.  These  obstacles  are 
strengthened  by  the  general  indisposition  to  investigate 
reliffion  freely  and  thoroughly.  The  tone  of  authority 
with  which  it  has  been  taught,  the  terror  and  obscure 
phrasedogy  in  which  it  has  been  shrouded,  and  the 
unlovely  aspect  which  it  has  been  made  to  wear,  have 
concurred  to  repel  firom  it  deliberate  and  earnest  atten- 
tion, and  to  reconcile  men  to  a  superfidal  mode  of 
thinking  which  thev  would  scorn  on  every  other  subject. 
Add  to  this,  that  the  early  inculcation  and  frequent  re- 
petition of  religion,  by  making  it  familiar,  expose  it  to 
neglect  The  result  of  all  these  un&vourable  influences, 
is,  that  religious  truth  is  more  indistinctly  apprehended, 
is  more  shadowy  and  unreal  to  the  multitude,  than 
any  other  truth;  and,  unhappily,  this  remark  applies 
with  almost  eoual  truth  to  all  ranks  of  society  and  all 
orders  of  intellect.  The  loose  conceptions  of  Christian- 
tty  which  prevail  among  the  high  as  well  as  the  low,  do 
not  deserve  the  name  of  knowledge.  The  loftiest  minds 
among  us  seldom  put  forth  their  streng^th  on  the  veiv 
sttbject,  for  which  intelligence  was  espedally  given.  A 
great  revolution  is  needed  here.  The  human  intellect 
is  to  be  brought  to  act  on  religion  with  new  power.  It 
ought  to  prosecute  this  imjuiry  with  an  intenseness, 
with  which  no  other  subject  is  investigated.  And  does 
it  require  no  energy  in  the  teacher  to  awaken  this  power 
and  earnestness  of  thought  in  others,  to  bring  religion 
before  the  intellect  as  its  worthiest  object,  to  raise  men's 
traditional,  lifeless,  superficial  &ith  into  deliberate,  pro- 
found conviction? 
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That  the  ministry  should  be  characterised  by  power 
and  energy,  will  be  made  more  apparent,  if  we  consider 
that  it  is  instituted  to  quicken,  not  only  the  intellect  but 
the  conscience;  to  enforce  the  obligations,  as  well  as 
illustrate  the  truth  of  religion.  It  is  an  important  branch 
of  the  minister's  duty,  to  bring  home  the  general  princi- 
ples of  duty  to  the  individual  mind;  to  turn  it  upon  itself; 
to  rouse  it  to  a  resolute,  impartial  surrey  of  its  whole 
responsibilities  and  ill  deserts.  And  is  not  energy  needed 
to  break  through  the  barriers  of  pride  and  self-love,  and 
to  place  the  individual  before  a  tribunal  in  his  own 
breast,  as  solemn  and  searching  as  that  which  awaits 
him  at  the  last  day?  It  is  not  indeed  so  difficult  to 
rouse,  in  the  timid  and  susceptible,  a  morbid  suscepti- 
bility of  conscience,  to  terrify  weak  people  into  the  idea, 
that  they  are  to  answer  for  sins  inherited  from  the  first 
fidlen  pair,  and  entuled  upon  them  by  a  stem  necessity. 
But  this  feverish  action  of  the  conscience  is  its  weakness, 
not  its  strength;  and  the  teacher  who  would  rouse  the 
moral  sense  to  discriminating  judgment  and  healthful 
feeling,  has  need  of  a  vastly  higher  kind  of  power  than 
is  required  to  darken  and  disease  it. 
.  Another  proof  that  the  ministry  should  be  character- 
ised by  power,  is  given  to  us  by  the  consideration,  that 
it  is  intended  to  act  on  the  affections;  to  exhibit  religion 
in  its  loveliness  and  venerableness,  as  well  as  in  its  truth 
and  obligation;  to  concentrate  upon  it  all  the  strength 
of  moral  feeling.  The  Christian  teacher  has  a  great 
work  to  do  in  the  human  heart.  His  function  has,  for 
its  highest  aim,  to  call  forth  towards  God  the  profoundest 
awe,  attachment,  trust,  and  joy,  of  which  human  nature 
is  capable.  Religion  demands,  that  He  who  is  supreme 
in  the  universe,  should  be  supreme  in  the  human  soul. 
God,  to  whom  belongs  the  mysterious  and  incommuni- 
cable attribute  of  Infinity;  who  is  the  fulness  and  source 
of  life  and  thought,  of  beauty  and  power,  of  love  and 
happiness;  on  whom  we  depend  more  intimately  than 
the  stream  on  the  fountain,  or  the  plant  on  the  earth  in 
which  it  is  rooted, — ^this  Great  Being  ought  to  call  forth 
peculiar  emotions,  and  to  move  and  sway  the  soul,  as 
he  pervades  creation,  with  unrivalled  energy.     It  is  his 
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diatiDction,  that  he  unites  in  his  nature  infinite  majesty^ 
nnd  infinite  benignity,  the  most  awful  with  the  most 
endearing  attributes,  the  tenderest  relations  to  the  indi- 
Tidual  with  the  grandeur  of  the  universal  sovereign;  and, 
through  this  nature,  he  is  fitted  to  act  on  the  mind  as 
no  other  being  can, — to  awaken  a  love  more  intense,  a 
veneration  more  profound,  a  sensibility  of  which  Uie 
soul  knows  not  its  capacity  until  it  is  penetrated  and 
touched  by  God.  To  bring  the  created  mind  into  living 
union  with  the  Infinite  Mind,  so  that  it  shall  respond  to 
him  through  its  whole  being,  is  the  noblest  function, 
which  this  harmonious  and  beneficent  universe  performs. 
For  this,  revelation  was  given.  For  this,  the  ministry 
was  instituted.  The  Christian  teacher  is  to  make  more 
audible,  and  to  interpret  the  voice  in  which  the  beauty 
and  awfulness  of  nature,  the  heavens,  the  earth,  fruitful 
seasons,  storms  and  thunders,  recall  men  to  their  Creator. 
Still  more,  he  is  to  turn  them  to  the  clearer,  milder,  more 
attractive  splendours,  in  which  the  Divinity  is  revealed 
b^  Jesus  Cnrist.  His  great  purpose,  I  repeat  it,  is,  to 
give  vitality  to  the  thought  of  God  in  the  numan  mind; 
to  make  his  presence  felt;  to  make  him  a  reality,  and  the 
most  powerful  reality  to  the  soul.  And  is  not  this  a  work 
requiring  energy  of  thought  and  utterance?  Is  it  easy, 
in  a  world  of  matter  and  sense,  amidst  crowds  of  im- 
pressions rushing  in  irom  abroad,  amidst  the  constant 
and  visible  agency  of  second  causes,  amidst  the  anxi- 
eties, toils,  pleasures,  dissipations,  and  competitions  of 
Kfe,  in  the  stir  and  bustle  or  society,  and  in  an  age  when 
luxury  wars  with  spirituality,  and  the  developement  of 
nature's  resources  is  turning  men*s  trust  from  the  Crea- 
tor,— ^is  it  easy  amidst  these  gross  interests  and  distract- 
ing influences,  to  raise  men's  minds  to  the  invisible 
Divinity,  to  fix  impressions  of  God  deeper  and  more 
enduring  than  those  which  are  received  from  all  other 
beings,  to  make  him  the  supreme  object,  spring,  and 
motive  of  the  soul? 

.  We  have  seen  how  deep  and  strong  are  the  afiections 
which  the  minister  is  to  awaken  towards  God.  But 
strength  of  religious  impression  is  not  his  whole  work. 
From  the  imperfections  of  our  nature,  this  very  strength 
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haf  iU  dangen.  Religion,  in  becoming  feryent,  often 
becomes  morbid.  It  is  the  minlstei^s  duty  to  inculcate 
a  {uety  characterised  by  wisdom  as  much  as  by  warmth; 
to  mediate,  if  I  may  so  speak,  between  the  reason  and 
the  affections,  so  that,  with  joint  eneigy  and  in  Messed 
harmony,  they  may  rise  together  and  offer  up  the  undi- 
Yided  soul  to  God.  Whoever  understands  the  strength 
of  emotion  in  man's  nature,  and  how  hardly  the  balance 
of  the  soul  is  preserved,  need  not  be  told  of  the  arduous- 
ness  of  this  work.  Devout  people,  through  love  of  ex* 
citement,  and  through  wrong  views  of  the  love  of  God, 
are  apt  to  cherish  the  derotional  feelings,  at  the  expense, 
if  not  to  the  exclusion,  of  other  parts  of  our  nature. 
They  seem  to  imagine  that  piety,  like  the  Upas  tree, 
makes  a  desert  where  it  grows;  that  the  mind,  u  not  the 
body,  needs  a  cloister.  The  natural  movements  of  the 
soul  are  repressed;  the  social  affections  damped;  the 
grace,  and  ornament,  and  innocent  exhilarations  of  Ufe 
frowned  upon;  and  a  gloomy,  repulsive  religion  is  culti* 
vated,  which,  by  way  of  compensation  for  its  privations, 
claims  a  monopoly  of  God's  farour,  abandoning  all  to 
his  vrrath  who  will  not  assume  its  own  sad  liveir  and 
echo  its  own  sepulchral  tones.  Through  such  exhibitions, 
religion  has  lost  its  honour;  and  though  the  most  en- 
nobling of  all  sentiments,  dilating  the  soul  with  rast 
thoughts  and  an  unbounded  hope  has  been  thought  to 
contract  and  degrade  it  The  minister  is  to  teach  an 
earnest  but  enlightened  religion;  a  piety,  which,  far  from 
wasting  or  era£catin^,  will  protect,  nourish,  freshen  the 
mind's  various  affections  and  powers;  which  will  add 
force  to  reason,  as  well  as  ardour  to  the  heart;  which 
will  at  once  bind  us  to  God,  and  cement  and  multiply 
our  ties  to  our  families,  our  country,  and  mankind;  which 
will  heighten  the  relish  of  life's  pleasures,  whilst  it  kindles 
an  unquenchable  thirst  for  a  purer  happiness  in  the  life 
to  come.  Religion  does  not  mutilate  our  nature.  It 
does  not  lay  waste  our  human  interests  and  affections, 
that  it  maj^  erect  for  God  a  throne  amidst  cheerless  and 
soUtary  ruins,  but  widens  the  range  of  thought,  feeling, 
and  enjoyment.  Such  is  religion;  and  the  Christian 
Quoigtry,  having  for  its  end  the  communication  of  this 
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healthful,  well-proportioned,  and  all-comprehendingppiety, 
demands  every  ener^  of  thought,  feeling,  and  utterance, 
which  the  individual  can  bring  to  the  work. 

The  time  would  fail  me  to  speak  of  the  other  aifec- 
tions  and  sentiments  which  the  ministry  is  instituted  to 
ezdte  and  cherish,  and  I  hasten  to  another  object  of  the 
Christian  teacher,  which,  to  those  who  know  themselves, 
will  peculiarly  illustrate  the  power  which  his  office  de- 
mands. It  is  his  duty  to  rouse  men  to  self-conflict,  to 
warikre  with  the  evil  in  their  own  hearts.  This  is,  in 
truth,  the  supreme  evil.  The  sorest  calamities  of  life, 
sickness,  poverty,  scorn,  dungeons,  and  death,  form  a 
less  amount  of  desolation  and  suffering  than  is  included 
in  that  one  word,  sin — ^in  revolt  from  God,  in  disloyalty 
Co  conscience,  in  the  tyranny  of  the  passions,  in  the  thral- 
dom of  the  soul's  noblest  powers.  To  redeem  men  from 
sin  was  Christ's  great  eno.  To  pierce  them  with  a  new 
eonsdonsness  of  sin,  so  that  thev  shall  groan  under  it, 
and  strive  agunst  it,  and  through  prayer  and  watching 
master  it,  is  an  essential  part  of  the  mimstei's  work.  Let 
him  not  satisfy  himself  with  awakening  by  his  eloquence, 
occasional  emotions  of  gratitude  or  sympathy.  He 
niiist  rouse  the  soul  to  solemn,  stem  resolve  against  its 
own  deep  and  cherished  corruptions,  or  he  onlv  makes 
a  show  of  assault,  and  leaves  the  foe  intrenched  and 
unbroken  within.  We  see,  then,  the  arduousness  of  the 
mimster's  work.  He  is  called  to  war  with  the  might  of 
the  human  passions,  with  the  whole  power  of  moreu  evil. 
He  is  to  enlist  men,  not  for  a  crusade,  nor  for  extermi- 
nation of  heretics,  but  to  fight  a  harder  battle  within,  to 
expel  sin  in  all  its  forms,  and  especially  their  besetting 
sins,  from  the  strongholds  of  the  neart.  I  know  no  task 
so  surduoiis,  none  wnich  demands  equal  power. 

I  shall  take  but  one  more  view  of  the  objects  for 
which  the  Christian  ministry  was  instituted,  and  from 
which  we  infer  that  it  should  be  fraught  with  energy. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  Christian  teacher  to  call  forth  m 
the  soul,  a  conviction  of  its  immortality,  a  thirst  fbr  a 
higher  existence,  and  a  grandeur  and  elevation  of  sen- 
timent, becoming  a  being  who  is  to  live,  enjoy,  and 
advance  fbr  ever.    His  business  is  with  men,  not  as  in- 
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habitantc  of  this  world,  bnt  as  related  to  inyisible  beugs, 
and  to  purer  and  happier  worids.  The  minister  shoSd 
look  with  reverence  on  the  hnman  soul  as  having  witlun 
itself  the  germ  of  heaven.  He  should  recognise,  in  the 
iffnorant  and  unimproved,  vast  spiritual  faculties  given 
for  perpetual  enlargement,  just  as  the  artbt  of  genius 
sees  in  the  unhewn  marble  the  capacity  of  being  trans- 
formed into  a  miyesty  and  grace,  which  will  command 
the  admiration  of  ages.  In  correspondence  with  these 
views,  let  him  strive  to  quicken  men  to  a  consciousness 
of  their  inward  nature  and  of  its  affinity  with  God,  and 
to  raise  their  steadfast  aim  and  hope  to  its  interminable 
progress  and  felicity.  Such  is,  his  function.  Perhaps 
I  may  be  told,  that  men  are  incapable  of  rising,  under 
the  best  instruction,  to  this  height  of  thought  and  feeling. 
But  let  us  never  despair  of  our  race.  There  is,  I  am 
sure,  in  the  human  soul,  a  deep  consciousness,  which 
responds  tq  him  who  sincerely,  and  with  the  language 
of  reality,  speaks  to  it  of  the  great  and  everlasting  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  sublime  in- 
stincts in  man.  There  is  in  human  nature,  a  want  which 
the  world  cannot  supply;  a  thirst  for  objects  on  which 
to  pour  forth  more  fervent  admiration  and  love,  than 
visible  things  awaken;  a  thirst  for  the  unseen,  the  in- 

.  finite,  and  the  everlasting.  Most  of  you  who  hear,  have 
probably  had  moments,  when  a  new  light  has  seemed  to 
dawn,  a  new  life  to  stir  within  you;  when  you  have 
aspired  after  an  unknown  good;  when  you  have  been 
touched  by  moral  greatness  and  disinterested  love;  when 
you  have  longed  to  break  every  chain  of  selfishness  and 
sensuality,  and  enjoy  a  purer  being.  It  is  on  this  part 
of  our  nature  that  religion  is  founded.  To  this  Chris- 
tianity is  addressed.    The  power  to  speak  to  this,  is  the 

'  noblest  which  God  has  imparted  to  man  or  angel,  and 
should  be  coveted  above  all  things  by  the  Christian 
teacher. 

The  need  of  power  in  the  ministry  has  been  made  ap- 
parent, from  the  greatness  of  the  truths  to  be  dispensed 
and  the  effects  to  be  wrought  by  the  Christian  teacher. 
The  question  then  comes.  How  may  the  student  of 
theology  be  aided  in  gaining  or  cherishing  this  power? 
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Under  what  influences  should  he  be  placed?  What 
are  the  springs  or  foundations  of  the  energy  which  he 
needs?  How  may  he  be  quickened  and  trained  to  act 
most  efficiently  on  the  minds  of  men?  In  answering 
these  questions,  we  of  course  determine  the  character 
which  belongs  to  a  theological  institution,  the  spirit 
which  it  should  cherish,  the  discipline,  the  mode  of 
teaching,  the  excitements,  which  it  should  employ* 
From  this  wide  range,  I  shall  select  a  few  topics  which 
are  recommended  at  once  by  their  own  importance  and 
by  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  now  placed. 

1.  To  train  the  student  to  power  of  thought  and  ut- 
terance, let  him  be  left,  and  still  more,  encouraged  to 
free  investigation.  Without  this,  a  theological  institu- 
tion becomes  a  prison  to  the  intellect  and  a  nuisance 
to  the  church.  The  mind  grows  by  free  action.  Con- 
fine it  to  beaten  paths,  prescribe  to  it  the  results  in 
which  all  study  must  eno,  and  you  rob  it  of  elasticity 
and  life.  It  will  never  spread  to  its  full  dimensions. 
Teach  the  voung  man  that  the  instructions  of  others 
are  designed  to  quicken,  not  supersede  his  own  activity; 
that  he  has  a  divine  intellect  for  which  he  is  to  answer 
to  God;  and  that  to  surrender  it  to  another,  is  to  cast 
the  crown  from  his  head  and  to  yield  up  his  noblest 
birthright.  Encourage  him,  in  all  great  questions,  to 
hear  both  sides,  and  to  meet  fairly  the  point  of  everr 
hostile  argument.  Guard  him  against  tampering  with 
bis  own  mind,  against  silencing  its  whispers  and  olyec- 
tions,  that  he  may  enjoy  a  favourite  opinion  undisturbed. 
Do  not  give  him  the  shadow  for  the  substance  of  free- 
dom, by  telling  him  to  inquire,  but  prescribing  to  him 
the  convictions  at  which  ne  must  stop.  Better  show 
him  honestly  his  chains,  than  mock  the  slave  with  the 
•how  of  liberty. 

I  know  the  objection  to  this  course.  It  puts  to  haz^ 
ard,  we  are  told,  the  religious  principles  of  the  young. 
The  objection  is  not  without  foundation.  The  danger 
is  not  unreal.  But  I  know  no  method  of  forming  a 
manly  intellect,  or  a  manly  character,  without  danger. 
Peril  is  the  element  in  which  power  is  developed.  Re- 
move the  youth  from  every  hazard,  keep  him  in  leading- 
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itriogB  lest  he  should  stray  into  fSmbidden  paths,  sor- 
lound  him  with  down  lest  he  should  be  iiqufed  hy  a  isll* 
shield  him  from  wind  and  stonns,  and  you  doom  him  to 
perpetual  infancy.  AH  liberty  is  perilous,  as  the  despot 
truly  affirms;  but  who  would  theretbre  seek  shelter  under 
a  despot's  throne?  Freedom  of  will  is  almost  a  tremen- 
dous gift;  but  still,  a  free  agent,  with  all  his  capacity  of 
crime,  is  infinitely  more  interesting  and  noble  than  the 
most  harmonious  and  beautiful  machine.  Freedom  b 
the  nurse  of  inteUectual  and  moral  vigour.  Better  ex- 
pose the  mind  to  error,  than  rob  it  of  hardihood  and 
individuality.  Keep  not  the  destined  teacher  of  mankind 
from  the  perilous  field,  where  the  battle  between  TVnth 
and  Falsehood  is  fought.  Let  him  grapple  with  diffi- 
culty, sophistry,  and  error.  Truth  is  a  conquest,  and  no 
man  holds  her  so  halt  as  he  who  has  won  her  by  conflict 

That  cases  of  infidelity  may  occur  in  institutions  con- 
ducted on  free  principles,  is  very  possible,  though  our 
own  experience  gives  no  ground  for  fear.  But  ue  stu- 
dent, inio,  with  all  the  aids  to  Christian  belief  which 
are  fiimished  in  a  theological  seminary,  still  frdls  a  prey 
to  scepticism,  is  not  the  man  to  be  trusted  with  the 
cause  of  Christ.  He  is  radically  deficient.  He  wants 
that  congeniality  with  spiritual  and  lofty  truths,  without 
which  the  evidences  ot  religion  work  no  deep  convio* 
tion,  and  without  which  the  faith  that  might  be  instiUed 
by  a  slavish  institution,  would  be  of  little  avail.  An 
upright  mind  may  indeed  be  disturbed  and  shaken  for 
a  time  by  the  arguments  of  scepticism;  but  these  wiD 
be  ultimately  repelled,  and,  like  conquered  foes,  wiU 
strengthen  the  principle  by  which  tney  have  been 
subdued. 

Nothing,  I  am  sure,  can  give  power  like  a  free  action 
of  the  mind.  Accumulate  teachers  and  books,  for  these 
are  indispensable.  But  the  best  teacher  is  he  who 
awakens  m  his  pupils  the  power  of  thought,  and  adds 
them  to  go  alone.  It  is  possible  to  weaken  and  encum- 
ber the  mind  by  too  much  Kelp.  The  very  splendour 
of  a  teacher's  talents  may  injure  the  pupil;  and  a  su- 
perior man,  who  is  more  anxious  to  spread  his  own  creed 
and  his  own  praise,  than  to  nourish  a  strong  intellect  in 
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others,  will  only  waste  his  life  in  multiplying  poor  copies, 
and  in  sending  forth  into  the  church^,  tame  mimics  of 
himself. 

To  free  inquiry,  then,  we  dedicate  these  walls.  We 
inTite  into  them  the  Ingenuous  young  man,  who  prizes 
liberty  of  mind  more  than  aught  within  the  gift  of  sects 
or  of  the  world.  Let  Heaven's  free  air  circulate,  and 
Heaven's  unobstructed  light  shine  here,  and  let  those 
who  shall  be  sent  hence,  g^  forth,  not  to  echo  with  ser« 
vility  a  creed  imposed  on  their  weakness,  but  to  utter, 
in  their  own  manly  tones,  what  their  own  free  invest!* 
gation  and  deep  conviction  urge  them  to  preach  as  the 
troth  of  God. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  to  give  power  to  the  teacher, 
he  should  be  imbued,  by  all  possible  inculcation  and 
excitement,  with  a  supreme  ana  invincible  love  of  truth. 
This  is  at  once  the  best  defence  against  the  perils  of 
free  inquiry,  and  the  inspirer  of  energy  both  in  thoueht 
and  utterance.  The  first  duty  of  a  rational  being  is  to  nis 
own  intellect;  for  it  is  through  soundness  and  honesty 
of  intellect  that  he  is  to  learn  all  other  duties.  I  know 
no  virtue  more  important  and  appropriate  to  a  teacher, 
and  especially  a  religious  teacher,  than  feimess  and 
redituae  of  understanding,  than  a  love  of  truth  stronger 
than  the  love  of  gain,  honour,  life;  and  yet,  so  fer  from 
being  cherished,  this  virtue  has  been  warred  against, 
hunted  down,  driven  to  exile,  or  doomed  to  the  stake,  in 
almost  every  Christian  country,  by  ministers,  churches, 
religious  seminaries,  or  a  maddened  populace.  In  the 
glorious  company  of  heroes  and  martyrs,  a  high  rank 
belongs  to  him,  who,,  superior  to  the  frowns  or  the  sneers, 
the  pity  or  the  wrath,  which  change  of  views  would 
bring  upon  him,  and  in  opposition  to  the  warping  influ- 
ences of  patronage,  of  private  friendship,  or  ambition, 
keeps  his  mind  chaste,  inviolate,  a  sacred  temple  for 
tnitn,  ever  open  to  new  light  from  Heaven;  and  who, 
fidti^ful  to  his  deliberate  convictions,  speaks  simply,  and 
firmly,  what  his  uncorrujj^ted  mind  believes.  This  love 
of  truth  gives  power,  for  it  secures  a  growing  knowledge 
of  truth;  and  truth  is  the  mighty  weapon  by  which  the 
victories  of  religion  are  to  be  wrought  out    This  en^ 
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dares  whilst  error  carries  with  it  the  seeds  of  decay* 
Troth  is  an  emanation  from  God,  a  beam  of  his  wisdom, 
and  immutable  as  its  source;  and  although  its  first  in- 
fluences may  seem  to  be  exceeded  by  those  of  error,  it 
grows  stronger,  and  strikes  deeper  root,  amidst  the 
fluctuations  and  ruins  of  fiedse  opinions.  Bendes,  thb 
loyalty  to  troth  not  only  leads  to  its  acquisition,  but,  still 
more,  begets  a  vital  acquaintance  with  it,  a  peculiar 
conviction,  which  gives  directness,  energy,  and  authority, 
to  teaching.  A  minister,  who  has  been  religiously  just 
to  his  own  understanding,  speaks  with  a  tone  of  reality, 
of  calm  confidence,  of  conscious  uprightness,  which  caib> 
not  be  caught  by  the  servile  repeater  of  other  men's 
notions,  or  by  the  passionate  champion  of  an  unexamined 
creed.  A  look,  an  accent,  a  word,  from  a  single-hearted 
inquirer  after  truth,  expressing  his  deliberate  convictions, 
has  a  peculiar  power  in  fortifying  the  convictions  of 
others.  To  the  love  of  troth,  then,  be  these  walls  con* 
secrated,  and  here  may  every  influence  be  combined  to 
build  it  up  in  the  youthful  heart 

8.  To  train  powerfiil  ministers,  let  an  institution  avail 
itself  of  the  means  of  forming  a  devotional  spirit,  and  im- 
buing the  knowledge  of  the  student  with  religious  sensi- 
bility. Every  man  knows,  that  a  cultivated  mind,  under 
strong  and  generous  emotion,  acquires  new  command  of 
its  resources,  new  energy  and  fulness  of  thought  and 
expression;  whilst,  in  individuals  of  native  vigour  of  in- 
tellect, feeling  almost  supplies  the  place  of  ^ture,  in- 
spiring the  unlettered  teacner  with  a  fervid,  resistiess  elo- 
quence, which  no  apparatus  of  books,  teachers,  criticism, 
ancient  languages  and  general  literature,  can  impart. 
This  power  of  sensibility  to  fertilise  and  vivify  the  intel- 
lect, is  not  difficult  of  explanation.  A  strong  and  pure 
afiection  concentrates  the  attention  on  its  objects,  fastens 
on  them  the  whole  soul,  and  thus  gives  vividness  of  c<m- 
ception.  It  associates,  intimately,  all  the  ideas  which  are 
congenial  with  itself,  and  thus  causes  a  rosh  of  thought 
into  the  mind  in  moments  of  excitement.  Indeed,  a 
strong  emotion  seems  to  stir  up  the  soul  from  its  founda- 
tions, and  to  attract  to  itself,  and  to  impregnate  with  its 
own  fire,  whatever  elements,  conceptions,  illustrations, 
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can  be  pressed  into  its  own  service.  Hence  it  is,  that 
even  ordinary  men,  strongly  moved,  abonnd  in  arga- 
ments,  analogies,  and  fervent  appeals,  which  nothing 
but  sensibility  could  have  taught.  Every  minister  can 
probably  recollect  periods,  when  devotional  feeling  has 
seemed  to  open  a  new  fountain  of  thought  in  the  soul. 
Religious  affection  instinctively  seeks  and  seizes  the  re- 
ligious aspects  of  things.  It  discerns  the  marks  of  God, 
and  proofs  and  illustrations  of  divine  truth,  in  all  nature 
and  providence;  and  seems  to  surround  the  mind  with 
an  atmosphere  which  spreads  its  own  warm  hues  on 
eTery  object  which  enters  it.  This  attraction,  or  affinity, 
if  I  may  so  say,  which  an  emotion  establishes  among 
the  thoughts  which  accord  with  itself,  is  one  of  the  very 
important  laws  of  the  mind,  and  is  chiefly  manifested 
in  poetry,  eloquence,  and  all  the  higher  efforts  of  intel- 
lect by  which  man  sways  his  fellow-beings.  Religious 
feeling,  then,  is  indispensable  to  a  powerful  minister. 
Without  it,  learning  and  fancy  may  please,  but  cannot 
move  men  profoundly  and  permanently.  It  is  this,  which 
not  only  suggests  ideas,  but  gives  felicity  and  energy 
of  expression.  It  prompts  "the  word^  that  bum;"  those 
mysterious  combinations  of  speech,  which  send  the 
speaker's  soul  like  lightning  through  his  hearers,  which 
breathe  new  life  into  old  and  faded  truths,  and  cause  an 
instantaneous  gush  of  thought  and  feeling  in  susceptible 
minds. 

We  dedicate  this  institution,  then,  to  religious  feeling. 
Here  let  the  heart  muse,  till  the  fire  burns.  Here  let 
prayer,  joined  with  meditation  on  nature  and  Scripture, 
ana  on  the  fervid  writings  of  devout  men,  awaken  the 
whole  strength  of  the  affections.  But  on  no  point  is 
caution  more  needed  than  on  this.  Let  it  never  be  for- 
gotten, that  we  want  genuine  feeling;  not  its  tones,  lodes, 
and  gestures,  not  a  forced  ardour  and  factitious  zeal. 
Wo  to  that  institution,  where  the  young  man  is  expected 
to  repeat  the  language  of  emotion,  whether  he  feel  it  or 
not;  where  perpetual  pains  are  taken,  to  chafe  the  mind 
to  a  warmth  which  it  cannot  sustain.  The  affections 
are  delicate  and  must  not  be  tampered  with.  They  can- 
not be  compelled.    Hardly  anything  is  more  blighting 
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to  geanine  •entibilitj,  than  to  assnme  its  tones  and  badge 
where  it  does  not  exist.  Exhort  the  student  to  chemh 
deyont  feeling,  by  intercourse  with  God,  and  with  tiiOK 
whom  God  has  touched.  But  exhort  him  as  strenooudy, 
to  abstain  from  every  sign  of  emotion  which  the  heart 
does  not  prompt  Teach  him  that  nothing  grieves  more 
the  Holy  Spint,  or  sooner  closes  the  mind  agunst  hea- 
Yenly  influences,  than  insincerity.  Teach  him  to  be 
simple,  ingenuous,  true  to  his  own  soul.  Better  be  cold, 
than  affBct  to  feeL  In  truth,  nothing  is  so  cold  as  an 
assumed,  noisy  enthusiasm.  Its  best  emblem  is  the 
northern  blast  of  winter,  which  freezes  as  it  roars.  Be 
this  spot  sacred  to  Christian  ingenuousness  and  sincerity. 
Let  it  never  be  pdluted  by  pretence,  by  affected  fervour, 
by  cant  and  theatric  show. 

4.  Another  source  of  power  in  the  ministry,  is  Faith; 
by  which  we  mean,  not  a  general  belief  in  the  truths 
of  Christianity,  but  a  confidence  in  the  great  results, 
which  this  religion  and  the  ministry  are  intended  to  pro- 
mote. It  has  often  been  observed,  that  a  strong  ndth 
tends  to  realise  its  otrjects;  that  all  things  become  pos- 
sible to  him  who  thinks  them  so.  Trust  and  hope 
breathe  animation  and  force.  He  who  despairs  of  great 
effiscts,  never  accomplishes  them.  All  great  works  nave 
been  the  results  of  a  strong  confidence,  inspiring^  and 
sustaining  strong  exertion.  The  young  man,  who  can- 
not conceive  of  higher  effects  of  the  ministry  than  he  now 
beholds,  who  thinks,  that  Christianity  has  spent  all  its 
energies  in  producing  the  mediocrity  of  virtue  which 
characterises  Christendom,  and  to  whom  the  human  soul 
seems  to  have  put  forth  its  whole  power  and  to  have 
reached  its  full  growth  in  religion,  has  no  call  to  the 
ministrv.  Let  not  such  a  man  put  forth  his  nerveless 
hands  in  defence  of  the  Christian  cause.  A  Toice  of 
confidence  has  been  known  to  rally  a  retreating  army, 
and  to  lead  it  back  to  victory;  and  this  spirit«tirriiig 
tone  belongs  to  the  leaders  of'^the  Christian  host  The 
minister,  indeed,  ought  to  see  and  feel,  more  painfuUy 
than  other  men,  the  extent  and  power  of  moral  evU  in 
individuals,  in  the  church,  and  in  the  world.  Let  him 
weep  over  the  ravages  of  sin.     But  let  him  feel,  too. 
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that  the  miehtieBt  power  of  the  uniyene,  is  on  the  side 
of  truth  and  virtue;  and  with  sorrow  and  fear  let  him 
join  an  unfaltering  tmst  in  the  cause  of  human  nature. 
Let  him  look  on  men,  as  on  mysterious  beings,  endued 
with  a  spiritual  life,  with  a  deep  central  principle  of  holj 
and  dismterested  love,  with  an  intellectual  and  moral 
nature  which  was  made  to  be  receptive  of  God.  To 
nourish  this  hopeful  spirit,  this  strengthening  confidence, 
it  b  important  that  tne  minister  should  understand  and 
feel,  that  he  is  not  acting  alone  in  his  efforts  for  religion, 
but  in  union  with  Grod,  and  Christ,  and  good  beings  on 
earth  and  in  heaven.  Let  him  regard  the  spiritual  re* 
novation  of  mankind,  as  God's  chief  purpose,  for  which 
nature  and  providence  are  leagued  in  holy  co-operation. 
Let  him  feel  himself  joined  in  counsel  and  labour,  with 
that  great  body  of  which  Christ  is  the  head,  with  the 
noble  brotherhood  of  apostles  and  martyrs,  of  the  just 
made  perfect,  and,  I  will  add,  of  angels;  and  speaking 
with  a  fiiifch  becoming  this  sublime  association,  he  wiu 
not  speak  in  vain.  To  this  faith,  to  prophetic  hope,  to 
a  devout  trust  in  the  glorious  issues  of  Christianity,  we 
dedicate  these  walls;  and  may  God  here  train  up  teach- 
ers, worthy  to  mingle  and  bear  a  part,  with  the  holy  of 
boUi  worlds,  in  the  cause  of  man's  redemption. 

5.  Again,  that  the  ministry  may  be  imbued  with  new 
power,  it  needs  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  reform.  They 
who  enter  it,  should  feel  that  it  may  be  improved.  We 
live  in  a  stirring,  advancing  age;  and  shall  not  the 
noblest  function  on  earth  p^artaxe  of  the  general  pro- 
gress? Why  is  the  future  ministry  to  be  a  servile  con- 
tinuation of  the  past?  Have  all  the  methods  of  operating 
on  human  beings  been  tried  and  exhausted?  Are  there 
no  unessayed  passages  to  the  human  heart?  If  we 
live  in  a  new  era,  must  not  religion  be  exhibited  under 
new  aspects,  or  in  new  relations?  Is  not  scepticism 
taking  a  new  form?  Has  not  Christianity  new  foes  to 
contend  with?  And  are  there  no  new  weapons  and 
modes  of  warfare,  by  which  its  triumphs  are  to  be  in- 
sured? If  human  nature  is  manifesting  itself  in  new 
lights,  and  passing  through  a  new  and  most  interesting 
stoge  of  its  progress,  shdl  it  still  be  described  by  the 
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eonuBonplaces,  and  appealed  to  ezclunyely  by  the 
motives,  which  belongea  to  earlier  periods  of  sodet^'? 
May  not  the  mind  have  become  susceptible  o^  nobler  in- 
citements  than  those  which  suited  ruder  times?  Shall 
the  minister  linger  behind  his  age,  and  be  dragged  along, 
as  he  often  has  been,  in  the  last  ranks  of  improvement? 
Let  those  who  are  to  assume  the  ministry  be  taught, 
that  they  have  something  more  to  do  than  handle  old 
topics  in  old  ways,  and  to  walk  in  beaten  and  long-worn 
paths.  Let  them  inquire,  if  new  powers  and  agents 
may  not  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  human  character. 
Is  It  incredible,  that  the  progress  of  intellect  and  know- 
ledge should  develope  new  resources  for  the  teacher  of 
religion,  as  well  as  for  the  statesman,  the  artist,  the 
philosopher?  Are  there  no  new  combinations  and  new 
uses  of  the  elements  of  thought,  as  well  as  of  the  ele- 
ments of  nature?  Is  it  impossible  that  in  the  vast  com- 
pass of  Scripture,  of  nature,  of  providence,  and  of  the 
soul,  there  snould  be  undisclosed  or  dimly  defined  truths, 
which  may  give  a  new  impulse  to  the  human  mind? 
We  dedicate  this  place,  not  only  to  the  continuance, 
but  to  the  improvement  of  the  ministry;  and  let  this 
improvement  begin,  at  once,  in  those  particulars,  where 
the  public,  if  not  the  cleigy,  feel  it  to  be  wanted.  Let 
those,  who  are  to  be  educated  here,  be  admonished 
against  the  frigid  eloquence,  the  schoolboy  tone,  the  ^ 

inanimate  diction,  too  common  in  the  pulpit,  and  which 
would  be  endured  nowhere  else.  Let  them  speak  in 
tones  of  truth  and  nature,  and  adopt  the  style  and  elo-  j 
cution  of  men,  who  have  an  urgent  work  in  hand,  and 
who  are  thirsting  for  the  regeneration  of  individuals  and 
society. 

6.  Another  source  of  power,  too  obvious  to  need 
elucidation,  yet  too  important  to  be  omitted,  is,  an  in- 
dependent spirit.  By  which  I  mean,  not  an  unfeeling 
defiance  of  tne  opinions  and  usages  of  society,  but  thst 
moral  courage,  which,  through  good  report  and  eril 
report,  reverently  hears,  and  fearlessly  obeys,  the  voice 
of  conscience  and  God.  He  who  would  instruct  men 
must  not  fear  them.  He  who  is  to  reform  society,  must 
not  be  anxious  to  keep  its  level.     Dread  of  opinion 
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effeminates  preaching,  and  takes  from  tnith  its  pirn* 
gency.  The  minister  so  subdued,  may  flourish  his 
weapons  in  the  air,  to  the  admiration  of  spectators,  but 
will  never  pierce  the  conscience.  The  minister,  like 
the  good  knight,  should  be  without  fear.  Let  him  cul-» 
tiyate  that  boldness  of  speech  for  which  Paul  prayed. 
Let  him  jiot  flatter  great  or  small.  Let  him  not  wrap 
np  reproof  in  a  decorated  verbiage.  Let  him  make  no 
compromise  with  evil  because  followed  by  a  multitude, 
but,  for  this  very  cause,  lift  up  against  it  a  more  earnest 
voice.  Let  him  beware  of  the  shackles  which  society 
insensibly  fastens  on  the  mind  and  the  tongue.  Monu 
courage  is  not  the  virtue  of  our  times.  The  love  of 
popularity  is  the  all-tainting  vice  of  a  republic.  Besides, 
the  increasing  connection  between  a  minister  and  the 
community,  whilst  it  liberalises  the  mind,  and  counter- 
acts professional  prejudices,  has  a  tendency  to  enslave 
him  to  opinion,  to  wear  away  the  energy  of  virtuous 
resolution,  and  to  change  him  from  an  intrepid  guar- 
dian of  virtue  and  foe  of  sin,  into  a  merely  elegant  and 
amiable  companion.  Against  this  dishonourable  cow- 
ardice, which  smoothes  the  thoughts  and  style  of  the 
teacher,  until  they  glide  through  the  ear  and  the  mind 
without  giving  a  shock  to  the  most  delicate  nerves,  let 
the  young  man  be  guarded.  We  dedicate  this  institu- 
tion to  Christian  independence.  May  it  send  forth 
brave  spirits  to  the  vinaication  of  truth  and  religion. 

7.  I  shall  now  close,  with  naming  the  chief  source 
of  power  to  the  minister;  one,  indeed,  which  has  been 
in  a  measure  anticipated,  and  all  along  implied,  but 
which  ought  not  to  be  dismissed  without  a  more  distinct 
annunciation.  I  refer  to  that  spirit,  or  frame,  or  senti- 
ment, in  which  the  love  of  God,  the  love  of  men,  the 
love  of  duty,  meet  as  their  highest  result,  and  in  which 
they  are  perfected  and  most  gloriously  displayed;  I 
mean  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice — the  spirit  of  martyrdom. 
This  was  tne  perfection  of  Chrbt,  and  it  is  the  noblest 
inspiration  which  his  followers  derive  from  him.  Say 
not  that  this  is  a  height  to  which  the  generality  of 
ministers  must  not  be  expected  to  rise.  This  spirit  is 
of  more  universal  obligation, than  many  imagine.    It 
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enten  into  tU  the  virtaet  which  deeplr  interest  m.  In 
troth,  there  is  no  thorough  virtae  without  it.  Who  is 
the  upnght  man?  He,  who  wonld  rather  die  than  de* 
fraud.  Who  the  g;ood  parent?  He,  to  whom  his  d^ 
dren  are  dearer  than  life.  Who  the  good  patriot?  He, 
who  counts  not  life  dear  in  his  country's  cause.  Who 
the  philanthropist?  He,  who  foigets  himself  in  an  ab^ 
sorbmg  zeal  for  the  mitigation  of  human  suffering,  for 
the  fr^dom,  virtue,  and  illumination  of  men.  It  is  not 
Christianity  alone  which  has  taught  self-sacrifice.  Con- 
science and  the  divinity  within  us  haye  in  all  ages  borne 
testimony  to  its  lovehness  and  grandeur,  and  histoij 
borrows  from  it  her  chief  splendours.  But  Christ  on  km 
cross  has  taught  it  with  a  perfection  unknown  before, 
and  his  glory  consists  in  the  power  with  which  lie 
breathes  it.  Into  this  spirit,  Chn8t*s  meanest  disciple  is 
expected  to  drink.  How  much  more  the  teachers  and 
guides  of  his  church  1  He  who  is  not  moyed  with  this 
sublime  feature  of  our  reli^on,  who  cannot  rise  abofe 
himself,  who  cannot,  by  his  own  consdousness,  compie* 
hend  the  kindling  energy  and  solemn  joy,  whi<^  pain  or 
peril  in  a  noble  cause  has  often  inspired—- be,  to  whom 
this  language  is  a  mystery,  wants  one  great  mark  of 
his  vocation  to  the  sacred  office.  Let  him  enlist  under 
any  standard  rather  than  the  cross.  To  preach  with 
power,  a  man  must  feel  Christianity  to  be  worthy  of  the 
blood  which  it  has  cost;  and,  espousing  it  as  the  chief 
hope  of  the  human  race,  must  contemn  life's  ordinary 
interests,  compared  with  the  glory  and  happiness  of 
advancing  it.  This  spirit  of  self-exposure  and  self- 
surrender,  throws  into  preachers  an  energy  which  no 
other  principle  can  give.  In  truth,  such  power  resides  in 
(tisinterestedness,  that  no  man  can  unaerstand  his  foil 
capacity  of  thought  and  feeling,  his  strength  to  do  and 
suffer,  until  he  gives  himself,  with  a  single  heart,  to  a  great 
and  holy  cause.  New  faculties  seem  to  be  created,  and 
more  than  human  might  sometimes  imparted,  by  a  pure, 
fervent  love.  Most  of  us  are  probably  strangers  to  tiie 
resources  of  power  in  our  own  breasts,  through  the 
weight  and  pressure  of  the  chains  of  selfishness.  We 
consecrate  this  institution,  then,  to  that  spirit  of  martyr- 
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dom,  of  diMBteTested  attachment  to  the  Chrutian  cauae* 
thToug^h  which  it  first  triumphed,  and  for  want  of  which 
its  triumphs  are  now  slow.  In  an  age  of  hixniy  and 
self-indulgence,  we  would  devote  these  walls  to  the 
training  of  warm,  manly,  generous  spirits.  May  they 
never  shelter  the  self-seeking  slaves  of  ease  and  comfort, 
pupils  of  Epicurus  rather  than  of  Christ.  God  send 
from  this  place  devoted  and  efficient  friends  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  human  race. 

My  friends,  I  have  insisted  on  the  need,  and  illus- 
trated the  sources,  of  power  in  the  ministry.  To  this 
end,  may  the  iustitution,  in  whose  behalf  we  are  now 
met  together,  be  steadily  and  sacredly  devoted.  I  would 
say  to  its  guardians  and  teachers,  Let  this  be  your  chief 
aim.  I  would  say  to  the  students.  Keep  this  in  sight  in 
all  your  studies.  Never  forget  your  great  vocation;  that 
you  are  to  prepare  yourselves  for  a  strong,  deep,  and 
beneficent  agency  on  the  minds  of  your  fellow-beings. 
Everywhere  I  see  a  demand  for  the  power  on  which  I 
have  now  insisted.  The  cry  comes  to  me  from  societr 
and  from  the  church.  The  condition  of  society  needs 
a  more  efficient  administration  of  Christianity.  Great 
and  radical  changes  are  needed  in  the  community  to 
make  it  Christian.  There  are  those  indeed,  who,  mis- 
taking the  courtesies  and  refinements  of  civilised  life 
for  virtue,  see  no  necessity  of  a  great  revolution  in  the 
world.  But  civilisation,  in  hiding  the  grossness,  does 
not  break  the  power  of  evil  propensities.  Let  us  not 
deceive  ourselves.  Multitudes  are  living  with  few 
thoughts  of  God,  and  of  the  true  purpose  and  glory  of 
thmr  being.  Among  the  nominal  believers  in  a  Deity 
and  in  a  judgment  to  come,  sensuality  and  ambition  and 
the  love  of  the  world,  sit  on  their  thrones,  and  laugh  to 
scorn  the  impotence  of  preaching.  Christianity  has  yet 
a  hard  war  to  wage,  and  many  batUes  to  win;  and  it 
needs  intrepid,  powerful  ministers,  who  will  find  courage 
and  excitement,  not  dismay,  in  the  strength  and  number 
of  their  foes. 

Christians,  you  have  seen  in  this  discourse,  the  pur- 
poses and  claims  of  this  theological  institorion.  Offer 
your  fervent  prayers  for  its  prosperity.    Besieg^  the 
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throne  of  mercy  in  its  behalf.  CheriBh  it  as  the  dearest 
hope  of  our  churches.  Enlaige  its  means  of  usefulness, 
and  let  your  voice  penetrate  its  ivalls,  calling  aloud  and 
importunately  for  enlightened  and  powerful  teachers. 
Thus  joining  in  effort  with  the  directors  and  instructors 
of  thu  seminary,  doubt  not  that  Grod  will  here  train  up 
ministers  worthy  to  bear  his  truth  to  present  and  future 
generaUons.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  and  they  slumber, 
you  wiU  have  erected  these  waUs,  not  to  nourish  energy, 
but  to  be  its  tomb,  not  to  bear  witness  to  your  teal, 
but  to  be  a  melancholy  monument  of  fainting  effort  and 
betrayed  truth. 

But  let  me  not  cast  a  cloud  over  the  prospects  of  this 
day.  In  hope  I  began — ^with  hope  I  will  end.  This 
institution  has  noble  distinctions,  and  has  afforded  ani- 
mating pledges.  It  is  eminently  a  free  institution,  an 
asylum  mm  the  spiritual  despotism,  which,  in  one  shape 
or  another,  overspreads  the  greatest  part  of  Christendom. 
It  has  already  given  to  the  churches  a  body  of  teacheis, 
who,  in  theological  acquisitions  and  ministeriid  gifU, 
need  not  shrink  from  comparison  with  their  predecessors 
or  cotemporaries.  I  see  in  it  means  ana  provisions, 
nowhere  surpassed,  for  training  up  enlightened,  free, 
magnanimous,  self-sacrificing  friends  of  truth.  In  this 
hope,  let  us  then  proceed  to  the  work  which  has  broi^ht 
us  together.  With  trust  in  God,  with  love  to  mankind, 
with  unaffected  attachment  to  Christian  truth,  with 
earnest  wishes  for  its  propagation  through  all  lands  and 
its  transmission  to  remotest  ages,  let  us  now,  with  one 
heart  and  one  voice,  dedicate  this  edifice  to  the  One 
living  and  true  God,  to  Christ  and  his  Church,  to  the 
instruction  and  regeneration  of  the  human  soul. 


DISCOURSE 

DELIVXB.EO 

ON  THE  DAY  OF  THE  PUBLIC  FAST. 
April  5th,  1810. 


**  Can  ye  not  digcern  tHe  ngns  of  the  times.  "^Blatthew,  xvL  3. 

It  is  the  design  of  a  day  of  fasting,  to  produce  in  a 
people  a  sense  of  their  dependence  on  God;  and  a  deep, 
penitent  conyiction  of  those  sins,  by  which  they  have 
exposed  themselves  to  his  displeasure.  This  is  a  day 
on  which  it  becomes  us  to  contemplate  our  situation 
with  seriousness;  to  inquire  into  our  dangers;  to  ask 
ourselves  whether  we  have  not  provoked  IN  vine  judg- 
ments, and  whether  Divine  judgments  are  not  hanging 
oyer  us;  and  to  implore  with  humble  importunity  the 
forgiveness  and  blessing  of  Him,  whose  word  fixes  ^he 
destinies  of  nations;  whose  good  providence  has  been 
our  refuge  in  the  past;  whose  favour  is  our  only  hope 
for  the  future. 

Perhaps,  my  friends,  we  iiave  never  before  assembled 
on  a  day  of  fasting,  when  we  have  had  such  reason  for 
apprehension  and  humiliation  as  at  this  time.  The 
world  is  in  tears.  The  fairest  portions  of  the  earth,  the 
abodes  of  civilisation  and  rennement,  are  laid  waste. 
The  storm  of  war  and  oppression  is  spreading  its  fui^ 
and  desolation.  We  not  only  hear  it  at  a  distance;  it 
approaches  us,  and  threatens  all  we  hold  dear.  Nation 
aner  nation  is  falling  with  a  portentous  sound;  while 
the  conqueror  discovers  no  symptoms  of  being  wearied 
with  his  work.  It  is  not  enough  that  so  many  thousands 
of  victims  hare  bled  on  the  altar  of  his  ambition.    It 
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is  not  enough  that  to  many  ancient  thrones  have  (alien 
at  his  feet.  Every  new  acquisition  serves  but  to  enlarge 
his  views,  and  is  regarded  but  as  a  pledge  and  prouuse 
of  wider  domination. 

At  this  awful  period  well  may  we  fear.  The  stoutest 
heart  may  be  excused,  if  it  trembles  at  the  scenes  which 
open  before  us.  On  this  day,  when  our  sins  and  dan- 
gers as  a  people  are  the  very  objects  on  which  we  ought 
to  ^  attention,  my  mind  is  irresistibly  impelled  to  dwell 
on  the  judgments  of  God,  which  are  abroad  in  the  earth, 
and  on  the  ground  we  have  for  apprehending  that  these 
judgments  will  visit  us  also.  In  discoursing  on  these 
sulgects,  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  departing  from  my 
province  as  a  minister  of  Christ  As  Christians,  we 
ought  to  have  a  strong  and  lively  sensibility  to  the 
miseries  of  the  world  in  which  we  live,  and  especially 
to  the  miseries  which  threaten  ourselves,  and  aU  whom 
we  love.  As  Christians,  we  have  the  deepest  coacem 
in  the  present  state  of  the  world;  for  the  interests  of 
religion  and  morality^  as  well  as  national  independenee 
and  prosperity,  are  threatened  by  the  great  enemy  of 
mankind. 

I  have  been  led  to  select  the  words  of  the  text  e» 
the  present  occasion,  as  it  appears  to  me  that  the  r»* 
proach  which  they  contain,  applies  strong^  to  this 
country.  It  may  be  said  of  us  as  of  the  ancient  Jews, 
that  we  do  "  not  discern  the  signs  of  the  times;**  that 
we  are  iasensible  to  the  peculiar  character  and  features 
of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  I  will  not  say  that  the 
present  age  is  as  strongly  marked  or  distinguished  from 
all  other  ages,  as  that  in  which  Jesus  Christ  appeared: 
but  with  that  single  exception,  perhaps  the  pieaettt  sigft 
is  the  most  eventful  period  the  worla  has  ever  known. 
We  live  in  times  which  have  no  parallel  in  past  ages; 
in  times  when  the  human  character  has  almost  assumed 
a  new  form;  in  times  of  peculiar  calamity,  of  thick  daik«! 
ness,  and  almost  of  despair.  But  to  me  it  appears,  that 
as  a  people  we  do  **  not  discern  the  signs  of  the  times;" 
•— 4haA  we  have  no  just  impression  of  the  awf«l»  disas- 
tfinis  state  of  the  worid;  and  it  is  this  insenstbHity  m\iu^ 
strikes  me  as  one  of  the  most  alarming  syofitoma  in  oui 
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comditioii.  The  danger  is  so  vast,  to  awful,  and  so  oth 
vioua,  that  the  blindness,  the  mdiiference,  which  prevail, 
argoe  infatuation,  and  give  room  for  apprehension,  that 
nothing  can  rouse  us  to  those  efforts,  by  which  alone 
the  clanger  can  be  averted. 

Am  I  asked,  what  there  is  so  peculiar  and  so  tremen- 
dous  io  the  times  in  which  we  live?  M7  sentiments  on 
tins  sul^ect  I  shall  now  offer,  I  hope  from  pure  motives, 
with  the  spirit  of  Christian  benevolence;  not  wishing  to 
force  my  views  on  others,  but  to  excite  serious,  impartial 
attention  to  a  subject,  which  almost  overwhelms  me  with 
its  solemnity  and  importance.  Am  I  then  asked,  what 
there  is  so  peculiar  and  so  tremendous  in  our  times?  I 
answer;  In  the  very  heart  of  Europe,  in  the  centre  of 
the  civilised  world,  a  new  power  has  suddenly  arisen, 
oo  the  ruins  of  old  institutions,  peculiar  in  its  character, 
and  most  ruinous  in  its  influence.  We  there  see  a  nation 
which,  from  its  situation,  its  fertility,  and  population, 
has  always  held  a  commanding  rank  in  Europe,  suddenly 
casting  off  the  form  of  government,  the  laws,  the  habits, 
the  spirit,  by  which  it  was  assimilated  to  surrounding 
nations,  and'  by  which  it  gave  to  surrounding  nations 
tke  power  of  restraining  it;  and  all  at  once  assuming 
a  new  form,  and  erecting  a  new  government,  free  in 
name  and  profession,  but  holding  at  its  absolute  disposal 
the  property  and  life  of  every  subject,  and  directing  all 
its  energies  to  the  subjugation  of  foreign  countries.  We 
see  the  supreme  power  of  this  nation  passing  in  rapid 
succession  from  one  hand  to  another;  but  its  object 
never  changes.  We  see  it  dividing  and  corrupting  by 
its  arts,  and  then  overwhelming  by  its  arms,  the  nations 
which  surround  it.  We  see  one  end  steadily  kept  in 
view — the  creation  of  an  irresistible  military  power. 
For  this  end,  we  see  every  man,  in  the  prime  of  life, 
sabjected  to  military  service.  We  see  military  talent 
everywhere  excited,  and  by  every  means  rewarded. 
The  Arts  of  life,  agriculture,  commerce,  all  are  of  secon- 
dary value.  In  short,  we  see'  a  mighty  nation  sacrificing 
every  blessing  in  the  prosecution  of  an  unprincipled 
attempt  at  universal  conquest 

The  BiBULT  you  well  know.    The  Bturronnding  na^ 
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tions,  unprepared  for  this  new  conflict,  and  absolutely 
incapacitated  by  their  old  habits  and  institutions^  to 
meet  this  new  power  on  equal  terms,  have  fallen  in 
melancholy  succession;  and  each  as  it  has  fallen,  has 
swelled  by  its  plunder  the  power  and  rapacity  of  its 
conquerors.  We  now  behold  this  nation  triumphant 
over  continental  Europe.  Its  armies  are  immensely 
numerous;  yet  the  number  is  not  the  circumstance 
which  renders  them  most  formidable.  These  armies 
have  been  trained  to  conquest  by  the  most  perfect  dis- 
cipline. At  their  head  are  generals,  who  have  risen 
only  by  military  merit.  They  are  habituated  to  victory, 
and  their  enemies  are  habituated  to  defeat. 

All  this  immense  power  is  now  centred  in  one  hand, 
wielded  by  one  mind — a  mind  formed  in  scenes  of  re- 
Yolution  and  blood — a  mind  most  vigorous  and  capa- 
cious; but  whose  capacity  is  filled  with  plans  of  dominion 
and  devastation.  It  has  not  room  for  one  thought  of 
mercy.  The  personal  character  of  Napoleon  b  of  itself 
sufficient  to  inspire  the  gloomiest  forebodings.  But 
in  addition  to  his  lust  for  power,  he  is  almost  impelled 
by  the  necessity  of  his  circumstances,  to  carry  on  the 
bloody  work  of  conquest.  His  immense  armies,  the 
only  foundations  of  his  empire,  must  be  supported. — 
Impoverished  France,  however,  cannot  give  toem  sup- 
port. They  must  therefore  live  on  the  spoils  of  other 
nations.  But  the  nations  which  they  successively  spoil, 
and  whose  industry  and  arts  they  extinguish,  cannot 
long  sustain  them.  Hence  they  must  pour  themselves 
into  new  regions.  Hence  plunder,  devastation,  and 
new  conquests,  are  not  merely  the  outrages  of  wanton 
barbarity;  they  are  essential  even  to  the  existence  of 
this  tremendous  power. 

What  overwhelming,  disheartening  prospects  are 
these!  In  the  midst  of  Christendom,  this  most  sangui- 
nary power  has  reared  its  head,  and  holds  the  world  in 
defiance;  and  now  let  me  ask,  How  are  we  impressed 
in  these  dark,  disastrous  times?  Here  is  enough  to 
rend  the  heart  of  sensibility.  Here  is  every  form  of 
misery.  ^  We  are  called  to  sympathise  wiUi  faiien  great- 
ness, with  descendants  of  aneimit  sovereigns,  hurled 
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from  their  thiones,  and  cast  out  to  oonteropt;  and  if 
these  will  not  move  us»  our  sympathy  is  demanded  by 
a  wretched  peasantry,  dnven  from  their  humble  roois, 
and  abandoned  to  hunger  and  unsheltered  poverty. 
The  decaying  citr,  the  desolated  country,  the  weeping 
widow,  the  forsaken  orphan,  call  on  us  for  our  tears. 
Nations  broken  in  spint,  yet  forced  to  smother  their 
sorrows,  call  on  us  with  a  silent  eloquence,  to  feel  for 
their  wrongs; — and  how  are  we  moved  by  these  scenes 
of  ruin,  horror,  and  alarm  ?  Does  there  not,  my  friends; 
prevail  among  us  a  cold  indifference,  as  if  all  this 
were  nothing  to  us,  as  if  no  tie  of  brotherhood  bound  us 
to  these  sufferers?  Are  we  not  prone  to  follow  the 
authors  of  this  ruin  with  an  admiration  of  their  power 
and  success,  which  almost  represses  our  abhorrence  of 
their  unsparing  cruelty? 

But  we  are  not  merely  insensible  to  the  calamities 
of  other  nations.  There  is  a  still  stranger  insensibility 
to  our  own  dangers.  We  seem  determined  to  believe, 
that  this  storm  will  spend  all  its  force  at  a  distance. 
The  idea  that  we  are  marked  out  as  victims  of  this 
all-destroying  despotism;  that  our  turn  is  to  come,  and 
perhaps  is  near — ^this  idea  strikes  on  most  minds  as  a 
fiction.  Our  own  deep  interest  in  the  present  conflict, 
is  unfelt  even  by  some  who  feel  as  they  ought  for  other 
nations. 

.  It  is  asked,  what  has  a  nation  so  distant  as  America 
to  fear  from  the  power  of  France  ?  I  answer:  the  his- 
tory of  all  ages  teaches  us,  all  our  knowledge  of  human 
nature  teaches  us,  that  a  nation  of  vast  and  unrivalled 
power  is  to  be  Jeared  by  all  the  world.  Even  had 
France  attained  her  present  greatness  under  a  long 
established  grovernment,  without  any  of  the  habits 
which  the  revolution  has  formed,  the  world  ought  to 
view  her  with  trembling  jealousy.  What  nation  ever 
enjoyed  such  power  without  abusing  it?  But  France 
is  not  a  common  nation.  We  must  not  apply  to  her 
eommon  rules.  Conquest  is  her  trade,  her  business, 
her  recreation.  The  lust  of  power  is  the  very  vital 
principle  of  this  new  nation.  Her  strength  is  drained 
out  to  supply  her  armies; — her  talents  exhausted  in 
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praparing  fohemes  of  wider  domiaalion.  Wab,  wab. 
It  tne  solemo  note  which  resounds  through  every  de- 
partmeot  of  state.  And  is  such  a  nation  to  be  viewed 
with  indifference,  with  unconcern?  Have  tne  nothii^ 
to  fear,  because  an  ocean  roUs  between  usf 

Will  it  be  said  that  the  conqueror  has  too  much  work 
at  home  to  care  for  America?  He  has  indeed  wwk  at 
home;  but,  unhappily  for  this  country,  that  work  ever 
brings  ui  to  his  view.  There  is  one  work,  one  object, 
which  is  ever  present  to  the  mind  of  Napoleon.  It 
mingles  with  all  his  thoughts.  It  is  his  dream  by  night, 
his  care  by  day.  He  did  not  forget  it  on  the  snores  of 
the  Baltic,  or  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  The  ruin  of 
England  is  the  first,  the  most  settled  purpose  of  his 
heart.  That  nation  is  the  only  barrier  to  his  ambition. 
In  the  opulence,  the  energy,  the  public  spirit,  the  liberty 
of  England,  he  sees  the  only  obstacles  to  nniversal 
domination.  England  once  fallen,  and  the  civilised  world 
lies  at  his  feet.  England  erect,  and  there  is  one  asylum 
for  virtue,  magnanimity,  freedom;  one  spark  which 
may  set  the  world  on  fire;  one  nation  to  encourage  the 
disaffected,  to  hold  up  to  the  oppressed  the  standard  of 
revolt.  England  therefore  is  the  great  object  of  the 
hostile  fury  of  the  French  emperor.  England  is  the 
great  end  of  his  plans;  and  his  plans  of  course  embrace 
all  nations  which  come  in  contact  with  England,  which 
love  or  hate  her,  which  can  give  her  support,  or  contri- 
bute to  her  downfal. 

We  then,  we  may  be  assured,  are  not  overlooked  by 
Napoleon.  We  are  a  nation  sprung  from  England.  We 
have  received  from  her  our  laws,  and  many  of  our  insti- 
tutions. We  speak  her  language,  and  in  her  language 
we  dare  to  express  the  indignation  which  she  feels  at 
oppression.  Besides  we  have  other  ties  which  connect 
us  with  England.  We  are  a  commercial  people,  com- 
mercial by  habit,  commercial  by  our  very  situation. 
But  no  nation  can  be  commercial  without  maintaining 
some  connection  with  England,  without  having  many 
common  interests  with  her,  without  strengthening  the 
foondations  of  her  greatness.  England  is  the  great  em- 
porium of  the  world;  and  the  conqueror  knows  that  it 
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is  cml^  by  extinguishing  the  commerce  of  the  world,  bj 
bringing  everj  commercial  nation  to  bear  his  yoke,  that 
be  can  fix  a  mortal  wound  on  England.  Besides,  we  are 
the  neighbours  of  some  of  the  most  valuable  Englisb 
Colonies,  and  can  exert  an  important  influence  on 
those  channels  of  her  commerce,  those  sources  of  her 
c^ulence. 

Can  we  then  suppose  that  the  ambitious,  the  keen- 
sighted  Napoleon  overlooks  us  in  his  schemes  of  uni- 
versal conquest;  that  be  wants  nothing  of  us,  and  is 
content  that  we  should  prosper  and  be  at  peace,  be- 
cause we  are  so  distant  ^om  nis  throne?  Has  he  not 
already  told  us,  that  we  must  embark  in  his  cause? 
Has  he  not  himself  declared  war  for  us  against  Eng- 
land I 

Will  it  be  said,  he  wants  not  to  conquer  us,  but  only 
wishes  us  to  be  his  allies?  Allies  of  France!  Is 
these  a  man  who  does  not  shudder  at  the  thought?  Is 
there  one  who  had  not  rather  struggle  nobly,  and  perish 
under  her  open  enmity,  than  be  crushed  by  the  embrace 
of  her  friendship, — her  alliemcef  To  show  you  the 
bappiness  of  her  alliance,  I  will  not  carry  you  back  to 
\Zce,  S^iUerland,  Holland.  Their  e/p&ing  groans 
are  almost  forgotten  amidst  later  outrages.  Spain, 
Spain  is  the  allv  to  whom  I  would  direct  you.  Are  you 
lovers  of  treachery,  perfidy,  rapacity,  and  massacre? 
then  aspire  after  the  honour  which  Spain  has  forfeited, 
and  become  the  ally  of  France. 

Will  it  be  said  that  these  evils  are  political  evils,  and 
that  it  is  not  the  province  of  a  minister  of  religion  to 
concern  himself  with  temporal  affairs?  Did  I  think,  my 
fiiends,  that  only  political  evils  were  to  be  dreaded;  did 
I  believe  that  tne  mindSf  the  character,  the  morals,  the 
religion  of  our  nation  would  remain  untouched;  did  I 
see  in  French  domination  nothing  but  the  loss  of  your 
wealth,  your  luxuries,  your  splendour;  could  I  hope  that 
it  would  leave  unsullied  your  purity  of  faith  and  man- 
ners, I  would  be  silent.*     But  religion  and  virtue,  as 

*  I  insert  this  note,  that  I  may  express  more  fully  my  sorrow 
and  dismay  at  the  influence  of  the  French  domination  on  the 
moral  and  reKJ^ious  state  of  the  world.    I  need  not  recall  to 
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well  u  fibertj  and  opulence,  wither  under  the  power  of 
France.  The  French  revolation  was  foundea  in  inft- 
delity,  impiety,  and  Atheism.  Tlus  is  the  spirit  of  her 
chien,  her  most  distinguished  men;  and  this  spirit  she 
bsealhes,  wherever  she  has  influence.  It  is  tne  most 
unhappy  effect  of  French  domination,  that  it  degrades 
the  human  character  to  the  lowest  point.  No  manly 
virtues  now  under  this  baneful,  malignant  star.  France 
begins  her  conquests  by  corruption,  by  venality,  by 
bribes;  and  where  she  succeeds,  her  deadly  policy  se- 
cures her  from  commotion,  by  quenching  all  those  gen- 
erous sentiments,  which  produce  revolt  under  oppression. 
The  conqueror  thinks  his  work  not  half  finisned,  until 
the  mind  is  conquered^ — ^its  energy  broken,  its  feeling 
for  the  public  welfare  subdued.  Such  are  the  effects  ^ 
subjection  to  France,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  of  o^ 
Uance  with  her:  and  when  we  consider  how  much  this 
subjection  is  desired  by  Napoleon;  when  we  consider 


my  readers  the  blasphemies  and  impieties  of  the  authors  of  the 
French  revolution.  Oh  that  their  spirit  had  perished  with  tiiem ! 
But  Uie  shock  which  they  gave  to  the  religious  principles  and 
feelings  of  their  own  and  other  nations,  is  still  felt.  I  have 
heard  truly  affecting  accounts  of  the  depraved  state  of  Fhmoe, 
of  the  general  insensibility  to  God  which  pervades  the  nation, 
of  the  selfishness  and  licentiousness  of  the  rich,  of  the  fraud 
and  oppression  of  men  in  power,  and  of  the  want  of  mutual 
confidence  among  all  ranks  of  people. 

Wherever  French  power  extends,  the  same  effects  are  pro- 
duced. A  cold  and  suspicious  selfishness  is  diffused  Uiroufi[fa 
society.  Traitors  are  rewarded  with  power.  An  invis^e 
army  of  spies,  more  terrible  than  the  legions  of  the  conqueror, 
are  scattered  abroad  to  repress  that  frank  communication, 
which  relieves  and  improves  the  heart.  The  presa  is  in  bon- 
dage. Nothing  issues  from  it  but  what  accords  with  the  views 
of  the  conqueror.  Offensive  truth  is  a  crime  not  easily  ex- 
piated. Under  such  strong  temptations  to  flattery  and  deceit, 
the  love  of  truth  cannot  long  subsist.  I  fear,  that  if  the  fall  of 
England  should  place  the  world  in  the  power  of  France,  the 
press  would  become  the  greatest  scourge  of  mankind.  No 
sentiments  but  what  are  approved  by  an  unprincipled  despot- 
ism, would  reach  the  next  generation;  and  these  sentiments 
would  be  poured  into  their  minds,  by  means  of  the  press,  with 
a  facility  never  possessed  before  the  discovery  of  prmtiQg 
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Che'power  and  the  arts  which  he  can  combine  for  efibct- 
ing  his  wishes  and  purposes,  what  reason  have  we  to 
tremble  I 

It  maj  be  asked,  whether  I  intend  by  these  remarks 
to  represent  my  country  as  hopeless?  No,  my  friends, 
I  have  held  up  the  danger  of  our  country  in  all  its  mag<- 
nitude,  only  that  I  may  in  my  humble  measure  excite 
that  spirit,  which  is  necessary,  and  which  by  the  bless- 
ing of  Providence  may  be  effectual  to  avert  it.  Alarm* 
ing  as  our  condition  is,  there  does  appear  to  me  to  be 
one  method  of  safety,  and  only  one.  As  a  people  we 
must  be  brought  to  see  and  to  feel  our  danger:  we 
must  be  excited  to  a  public  spirit,  to  an  energy,  a  mag' 
nanimity,  proportioned  to  the  solemnity  of  the  times  in 
which  we  are  called  to  act.  If  I  may  be  permitted,  I 
would  say  to  the  upright,  the  disinterested,  the  enlight* 
ened  friends  of  their  country,  that  the  times  demand 
new  and  peculiar  exertions.  In  the  present  state  of  the 
world,  there  is,  under  God,  but  one  hope  of  a  people; 


Let  me  here  observe,  that  the  contrast  of  England  with 
France,  in  point  of  morals  and  religion,  is  one  ground  of  hope 
to  the  devout  mind  in  these  dark  and  troubled  times.  On  this 
subject,  I  have  heard  but  one  opinion  from  good  men,  who 
have  visited  the  two  countries.  The  character  of  England  it 
to  be  estimated  particularly  from  what  may  be  called  the  middle 
eUus  of  society,  the  most  numerous  class  in  all  nations,  and 
more  numerous  and  influential  in  England  than  in  any  other 
nation  of  Europe.  The  warm  piety,  the  active  benevolence, 
and  the  independent  and  manly  thinking,  which  are  found  in 
this  class,  do  encourage  me  in  the  belief,  that  England  will  not 
be  forsaken  by  God  in  her  solemn  struggle. 

I  feel  myself  bound  to  all  nations  by  the  ties  of  a  common 
nature,  a  common  Father,  and  a  common  Saviour.  But  I  feel 
a  peculiar  interest  in  ISngland ;  for  I  believe,  that  there  Chrii- 
tianity  is  exerting  its  best  influences  on  the  human  character; 
that  there  the  perfections  of  human  nature,  wisdom,  virtue, 
and  piety,  are  fostered  by  excellent  institutions,  and  are  pro- 


*<will  come  up  for  a  memorial  before  God,"  and  will  obtain 
for  her  his  sure  protection  against  the  common  enemy  of  tha 
dvilised  world. 
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and  that  is,  their  own  exalted  virtue.  This  therefore 
riiould  be  jour  object  and  labour — ^to  ^  the  under- 
standings of  the  people  on  the  calamities  that  are 
approaching  them;  to  enligbtea  the  public  mind;  to 
improTe  our  moral  feelings;  to  breathe  around  you  an 
elevated  spirit;  to  fortify  as  many  hearts  as  possible 
with  the  g^erons  purpose  to  do  all  which  men  can  do 
for  the  preservation  of  their  country.  You  should  la- 
bour, not  to  excite  a  temporary  paroxysm,  for  the  danger 
is  not  to  be  repelled  by  a  few  impassioned  efforts.  We 
want  a  calm  and  solemn  impression  6xed  in  every  mind, 
that  we  have  everything  at  stake — that  great  sacrifices 
are  to  be  expected,  but  that  the  evils  are  so  tremendous 
as  to  justify  and  require  every  sacrifice.  We  want  to 
have  a  general  impression  made  of  the  character,  spirit, 
designs,  power,  and  acts  of  France — of  the  unparalleled 
wretcheoness,  the  political,  moral,  and  religious  debase* 
ment,  attendant  on  union  with  her,  or  on  subjection  to 
her  power.  To  effect  this  end,  I  have  said,  that  new 
exertions  should  be  made.  The  common  vehicles  of 
information  have  done,  and  may  do  much;  but  cannot 
do  all  which  is  required.  Authentic  publications  in  the 
names  of  our  wisest,  purest,  most  venerated  citizens, 
should  be  spread  abroad,  containing  the  plain,  unex- 
aggerated,  uncoloured  history  of  the  revolution  and 
domination  of  France. 

It  may  be  said,  that  the  people  have  all  the  evidence 
on  this  subject  already  communicated  to  them.  I  fear 
that  manv  have  not  received  sufficiently  disdnct  and 
oonnectea  information,  from  sources  on  which  they  relv; 
and  I  am  confident,  that  many  who  know  the  truth, 
need  to  have  the  convictions  of  their  understandings 
converted  into  active  principles,  into  convictions  of  the 
heart.  I  fear  there  are  many,  who  are  blinded  to  the 
true  character  of  the  conqueror  of  Europe,  by  the  splen- 
dour of  his  victories;  many  who  attach  to  him  the  noble 
qualities  which  have  been  displaved  by  other  heroes, 
and  who  repose  a  secret  hope  in  his  clemency.  They 
ought  to  know,  and  they  miffht  know,  that  he  has  risen 
to  power  in  a  revolution,  which  has  bad  a  peculiar  in- 
fluence in  hardening  the  heart;  that  his  cnaracter  is 
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unilluBuiiedl  ^  one  ray  of  benefieeace;  that  he  is  dark* 
TindietWe,.  anrelentiiig;  that  no  man  loves  him,  that  he 
cares  for  no  man's  love;  that  he  aslcs  only  to  be  feared; 
and  that  fear  and  horror  are  the  only  sentiments  he 
ought  ta  inspire. 

I  fear  there  are  many  who  attach  ideas  of  happineis 
and  glory  to  France,  because  they  bear  of  the  conquest 
of  Freach  armies;-  and  I  fear  that  this  impression  recon* 
dies  them  to  the  thought  of  union  with  her.  Ther 
might  knckw,  and  they  ought  to  know,  that  France  is 
drinking  even  to  the  dregs  that  cup  ofaorrowt  which  she 
has  miigied  for  other  ntUions.  They  should  be  taught^ 
that  she  is  most  degraded  in  her  moral  and  religious 
condition,  aad  wretchedly  impoverished;  that  her  agri* 
cultvre,  her  manoiactures,  her  commercial  cities,  are 
fidling  to  decay;  that  she  is  ground  with  oppressiTO 
taxes,  moat  oppressively  collected;  that  her 'youth  are 
torn  from  their  families,  to  fill  up  the  constant  ravages 
which  war  and  disease  are  malung  ia  her  armies;  that 
with  all  her  sufferings  she  is  not  permitted  the  poor 
privilege  of  complaining;  that  her  cities,  villages,  and 
nouses,  are  thronged  with  spies  to  catch  and  report  the 
murmurs  of  disaffection,  in  a  word,  the  people  might 
and  should  be  taught  that  social  confidence,  public  spirit, 
enterprise,  cheerful  industry,  and  moral  and  religious  ex- 
cellence, have  almost  forsaken  that  unhappy  countiy. 

On  these  topics,  and  on  many  others  which  would 
Ulostrate  the  character  and  tendency  of  the  French 
domination,  might  not  conviction  be  carried  to  some 
minds  at  least;  and  might  not  many  sluggish  minds  be 
awakened,  if  persevering,  steady  efforts  were  made  by 
men,  whose  characters  would  be  pledges  of  their  veracity 
and  disinterestedness?  Sudden  effects  might  not  be 
produced,  and  perhaps  sudden  effects  are  not  to  be  d^ 
sired.  We  do  not  want  a  temporary,  evanescent  ardoux, 
excited  for  partial  purposes,  and  local  objects.  We 
want  a  rational  conviction  of  their  great  danger  fastened 
on  the  people,  and  a  steady  and  generous  purpose  to 
resist  it,  by  every  means  which  Providence  has  pot 
withia  their  power.  Let  me  entreat  all  who  are  inteiw 
ested  in  this  great  object,  the  improvement  and  eleva^ 
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tion  of  public  sentiment,  to  adhere  to  such  means  only 
as  are  worthy  that  great  end;  to  suppress  and  condemn 
all  appeals  to  unworthy  passions,  all  misrepresentatioD, 
and  aU  that  abuse  which  depraves  public  taste  and  sen- 
timent, and  makes  a  man  of  a  pure  mind  ashamed  of 
the  cause  which  he  feels  himself  bound  to  support.  Let 
me  ako  urge  you  to  check  the  feelings  and  the  expras- 
sions  of  m^ignity  and  reyenge.  Curses,  denunciations, 
and  angry  invectives,  are  not  the  language  of  that  s^nrit 
to  which  I  look  for  the  safety  of  our  country.  We 
OQglit  to  know  that  the  malignant  passions  of  a  people 
aro  among  the  powerful  instruments,  by  which  the 
enemy  binds  them  to  his  yoke.  The  patriotism  which 
we  need,  is  a  benevolent,  generous,  forbearing  spirit;  too 
much  engrossed  with  the  public  wel&re  to  be  stung  by 
personal  opposition;  calm  and  patient  in  exhibiting  the 
truth;  and  tolerant  towards  those  who  cannot,  or  who 
will  not  receive  it.  Let  me  repeat  it;  the  end  we  should 
propose,  the  elevation  of  public  sentiment  and  feelinff, 
IS  not  to  be  secured  by  violence  or  passion,  but  by  tru&t 
from  the  hearts,  and  lips,  and  pens  of  men,  whose  lives 
and  cbaracten  gire  it  energy. 

But  as  the  most  effectual  method  of  exalting  the 
views,  purposes,  and  character  of  our  nation,  let  me  en- 
treat you,  who  are  lovers  of  your  country,  to  labour  with 
all  your  power  to  diffuse  the  faith  and  practice  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  The  prevalence  of  true  Christianity 
is  the  best  defence  of  a  nation,  especially  at  this  solemn 
and  eventful  period.  It  will  secure  to  us  the  blessing  of 
Almighty  God;  and  it  will  operate  more  powerfully 
than  any  other  cause,  in  making  us  recoil  from  the 
embrace  of  France.  No  greater  repugnance  can  be 
conceived,  than  what  subsists  between  the  mild,  hu- 
mane, peaceful,  righteous,  and  devout  spirit  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  the  impious,  aspiring,  and  rapacious  spirit  of 
this  new  nation.  Christianity  will  indeed  exclude  from 
our  breasts  all  feelings  of  ill-will,  malice,  and  revenge, 
towards  France  and  her  sovereign;  for  these  are  feel- 
ings which  it  never  tolerates.  But  it  will  inspire  a  holy 
abhorrence  of  her  spirit  and  designs,  and  will  make  as 
shudder  at  the  thought  of  sinking  under  her  power,  or 
aiding  her  success. 
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But  it  becomes  us  to  promote  Christianity,  not  only 
because  it  will  help  to  save  our  country:  we  should 
cherish  and  diffuse  it,  because  it  will  be  a  refuge  and 
consolation,  even  should  our  country  fidl,  a  support 
which  the  oppressor  cannot  take  from  us.  The  sincere 
Christian  is  not  comfortless  even  in  the  darkest  and 
most  degenerate  times.  He  knows  that  oppressive 
power  is  but  for  a  moment;  and  his  benevolence  is  ani« 
mated  by  the  province  of  God,  that  even  in  this  world, 
this  scene  of  cruelty  and  wretchedness,  there  will  yet  be 
enjoyed  the  reign  of  peace,  of  truth,  and  holiness  under 
the  benignant  Saviour.  And  this  is  not  all.  He  looks 
up  with  a  serene  and  ennobling  hope  to  another  and  a 
better  world,  where  the  wicked  never  trouble,  where 
the  weary  are  at  rest;  where  the  rage  of  party  never 
agitates;  where  he  shall  be  associated  with  wise,  pure» 
and  good  beings,  in  retracing  and  admiring  the  dispeo* 
sations  of  Providence,  under  which  he  now  suffers;  in 
exploring  and  extolling  the  works,  ways,  and  perfections 
of  God,  and  in  accomplishing  with  an  ardent  and  un- 
wearied love  his  benevolent  designs.  May  we,  my 
Mends,  so  pass  through  this  stormy  world,  so  fulfil  our 
dqty  in  this  dark  and  tryin&p  day,  that  we  shall  be  wel- 
come to  the  abodes  of  light  and  peace  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Saviour.    Amen. 


DISCOURSE 

THE  DUTIES  OF  OHILPBEN, 

DeliTared  to  the  RciUgious  Society  in  Fedaal-SlMOty  Bofvoir. 


"Children,  obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord:  for  ihis  is  riglit. 
Honour  thy  f&ther  and  thy  mother,  which  is  the  first  com* 
■undnient  with  promise.''— Ephesians,  vi.  1,  2. 

From  these  words  I  propose  to  point  oat  the  duties 
of  children  to  their  parents.  My  yooog  frieods,  let  me 
ask  TOUT  serious  attention.  I  wish  to  explain  to  tou 
the  honour  and  obedience  which  you  are  reqiiiiecl  to 
render  your  panents;  and  to  impress  you  with  the  ifl^ 
portance,  ^xeeileoee,  and  'faappineM  of  this  teonper  and 
condact. 

It  will  be  observed,  in  the  progress  of  ^lis  disooma^ 
that  I  have  chiedy  in  view  the  youngest  part  of  aiy 
hearers;  but  I  would  not  on  this  account  be  supposed 
to  intimate,  that  those  who  have  reached  moi^* advanced 
pmods  of  life,  are  exempted  from  the  obligation  of 
honouring  their  parents.  However  old  we  may  be,  '^ 
should  never  forget  that  tenderness  which  watched 
over  our  inlkncy,  which  listened  to  our  cries  before  nie 
eould  articulate  our  wants,  and  was  never  weary  wUh 
ministering  to  our  eomfott  and  enjoyments.  Thete  is 
scarcely  anything  more  interesting  than  to  se^  the  mtm 
ntaining  the  respect  and  gratitude  which  belong  to  tlie 
tAUdi  than  to  see  persons,  who  have  come  fonrard  into 
life,  remembering  with  affection  the  guides  and  iUendi 
of  t^eir  youth,  and  labouring  by  their  kind  and  usipect- 
fid  atteBtioH  (to  cheer  the  declining  years,  and  SttpfMlt 
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the  tiemUing  iDfinniUes  of  those  whose  beet  day*  were 
apent  in  lolicitnde  end  exertion  for  their  happiness  and 
impioTement.  He  who  snfien  any  objects  or  pursmts 
to  shut  out  a  parent  from  his  heart,  who  becomes  so 
weaned  from  toe  breast  which  nourished  and  the  arms 
which  cherished  him,  as  coldly  to  forsake  a  parent's 
dwelling,  and  neglect  a  parent's  comfort,  not  only  re- 
nounces the  dictates  of  religion  and  morality,  but  de- 
serres  to  be  cast  out  from  sodety  as  a  stranger  to  the 
common  sensilnlities  of  human  nature. 

In  the  obserrations  I  am  now  to  make,  all  who  have 
parents  should  feel  an  interest;  for  some  remarks  will 
apply  to  all.  But  I  shall  prindpally  confine  myself  to 
those  who  are  so  young  as  to  depend  on  the  care  and 
to  live  under  the  eye  of  their  parents;  who  surround  a 
parent's  table,  dweU  beneath  a  parent's  roo(  and  hear 
continually  a  parent's  Yoice.  To  such  the  text  addresses 
itself^  "  Honour  and  obey  yopr  father  and  mother." 

I  shall  now  attempt  to  explain  and  enforce  what  is 
here  required  of  you. 

FirsU  You  are  required  to  view  and  treat  your  parents 
with  respect.  Your  tender,  inexperienced  age  requires 
that  you  think  of  yourselves  with  humility,  and  conduct 
yourselves  with  modesty;  that  you  respect  the  superior 
age  and  wisdom  and  improvements  of  your  parents,  and 
observe  towards  them  a  submissive  deportment.  No- 
thing is  more  unbecoming  in  you,  nottdng  wiU  render 
you  more  unpleasant  in  the  eyes  of  others,  than  frowaxd 
or  contemptuous  conduct  towards  your  parents.  There 
are  children,  and  I  wish  I  could  say  there  are  only  a 
few,  who  speak  to  their  parents  with  rudeness,  grow 
sullen  at  their  rebukes,  behave  in  their  presence  as  if 
they  deserved  no  attention,  hear  them  speak  withoot 
noticing  them,  and  rather  ridicule  than  nonour  them. 
There  are  many  children  at  the  present  day,  who  think 
more  highly  of  themselves  than  of  their  elders;  who 
think  that  their  own  wishes  are  first  to  be  gratified;  who 
abuse  the  condeseension  and  kindness  of  their  parents, 
and  treat  them  as  servants  rather  than  superiors. 

Beware^  my  young  friends,  lest  you  grow  up  with  this 
nnauming  and  selfish  spirit.    Regard  your  paienta  as 
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kiDcUy  given  you  by  God,  to  support,  direct,  and  govern 
YOU  in  your  present  state  of  weakness  and  inexperience. 
Express  your  respect  for  them  in  your  manner  and  con* 
Tersation.  Do  not  neglect  those  outward  signs  of  de- 
pendance  and  inferiority  which  suit  your  age.  You  are 
yoimg,  and  you  should  therefore  take  the  lowest  place, 
and  rather  retire  than  thrust  yourselves  forward  into  nc^ 
tice.  You  have  much  to  learn,  and  you  should  therefore 
hear  instead  of  seeking  to  be  hearcl.  You  are  depen* 
dant,  uid  yon  should  therefore  ask  instead  o(  demanding 
what  you  desire;  and  you  should  receive  every  thing 
irom  your  parents  as  a  favour,  and  not  as  a  debt  I  do 
not  mean  to  urge  upon  you  a  slavish  fear  of  your  parents. 
Love  them,  and  love  them  ardently;  but  mingle  a  sense 
of  their  superiority  with  your  love.  Feel  a  confidence 
in  their  kindness;  but  let  not  this  confidence  make  you 
rude  and  presumptuous,  and  lead  to  indecent  familiarity. 
Talk  to  them  with  openness  and  freedom;  but  never 
contradict  with  violence;  never  answer  with  passion  or 
contempt. 

The  Scriptures  say,  "  Cursed  be  he  that  setteth  light 
by  his  fether  or  his  mother."  '*  The  eye  that  mocketh  at 
his  father,  the  ravens  of  the  valley  shall  pluck  it  out» 
and  the  young  ravens  shall  eat  it."  The  sacred  history 
teaches  us,  that  when  Solomon,  on  his  throne,  saw  his 
mother  approaching  him,  he  rose  to  meet  her,  and 
bowed  himself  unto  her,  and  caused  a  seat  to  be  set  for 
her  on  his  right  hand.  Let  this  wise  and  great  king 
teach  you  to  respect  your  parents. 

Secondly,  You  should  be  gratefol  to  your  parents. 
Consider  how  much  you  owe  them.  The  time  has 
been,  and  it  was  not  a  long  time  past,  when  vou  de- 
pended wholly  on  their  kindness,  when  you  had  no 
strength  to  make  a  single  effort  for  yourselves,  when 
you  could  neither  speak,  nor  walk,  and  knew  not  the 
use  of  any  of  your  powers.  Had  not  a  parent's  arm 
sopportod  you,  you  must  have  fallen  to  the  earth  and 
perished.  Observe  with  attention  the  infonts  which 
you  so  often  see,  and  consider  that  a  little  while  ago 
you  were  as  feeble  as  they  are;  you  were  only  a  burden 
and  a  care,  and  yoa  had  nothing  with  which  you  could 
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w&pmr  your  parents'  ftflfoedon.  But  did  they  forsake 
four  How  many  sleepless  nights  have  they  been  ^ 
torbed  bv  your  cries  I  When  you  were  sick,  how  ten- 
derly did  they  hang  oyer  you!  With  what  pleasure 
have  they  seen  you'  grow  np  in  health  to  your  preseot 
statel  and  what  do  yon  now  possess,  which  vou  have 
not  received  from  their  bands?  God  indeed  is  your 
great  parent,  your  best  friend,  and  ftom  him  every  good 
gift  d^cends:  but  God  is  pleased  to  bestow  everything 
npon  yon  through  the  kindness  of  your  parents.  TS 
your  parents  you  owe  evenr  comfort;  you  owe  to  them 
the  shelter  you  enjoy  from  the  rain  and  cold,  the  raiment 
which  covers,  and  the  food  which  nourishes  you.  While 
Ton  are  seeking  amusement,  or  are  employea  in  gaining 
knowledge  at  school,  your  parents  are  toiling  that  yoa 
may  be  nappy,  that  your  wants  be  supplied,  that  your 
minds  may  be  improved,  that  you  may  grow  up  and  be 
useful  in  the  world.  And  when  you  consider  how  often 
you  have  forfeited  ell  this  kindness,  and  yet  how  ready 
they  have  been  to  forgive  you,  and  to  continue  their 
favours,  ought  you  not  to  look  upon  them  with  the  ten- 
derest  gratitude?  What  greater  monster  can  there  be 
than  an  unthankful  child,  whose  heart  is  never  warmed 
and  melted  by  the  daily  expressions  of  parental  solici- 
tude; who,  instead  of  requiting  his  best  friend  by  his 
afiectionate  conduct,  is  sullen  and  passionate,  and  thinks 
that  his  parents  have  done  nothing  for  him,  because 
they  will  not  do  all  he  desires?  My  young  friends^ 
your  parents'  hearts  have  ached  enough  for  you  already; 
yoa  should  strive  from  this  time,  by  your  expressions  of 
gratitude  and  love,  to  requite  their  goodness.  Do  yoa 
ask  how  you  mav  best  express  these  feelings  of  respect 
and  gratitude,  which  have  been  enjoined?  In  answer 
I  would  observe. 

Thirdly,  That  you  must  make  it  your  study  to  obey 
yonr  parents,  to  do  what  they  command,  and  do  it  cheef- 
ftiUy.  Your  own  hearts  will  tell  vou  that  this  is  a  most 
natural  and  proper  expression  of  honour  and  love.  For 
how  often  ao  we  see  children  opposbg  their  wills  to 
the  will  of  their  parents;  refusing  to  comply  with  abso* 
lute  commands;  growing  niore  obstinate,  tfate  jnoie  the^r 
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are  required  to  do  what  they  dttlike;  and  at  last  sullenly 
and  unwilliogly  obeying,  because  they  can  no  longar 
refuse  without  exposing  themselves  to  punishment 
Consider,  my  young  friends,  that  by  such  conduct  yoa 
very  much  displease  God,  who  has  given  you  parents, 
that  they  may  control  your  passions  and  train  you  up 
in  the  way  you  should  go.  Consider  how  much  better 
they  can  decide  for  you,  than  you  can  for  yourselves. 
You  know  but  little  of  the  world  in  which  you  live. 
You  hastily  catch  at  everything  which  promises  yoa 
pleasure;  and  unless  the  authority  of  a  parent  should 
restrain  you,  you  would  soon  rush  into  ruin  without  a 
thought  or  a  tear.  In  pursuing  your  own  inclinations, 
your  health  would  be  destroyed,  your  minds  would  nu 
waste,  you  would  grow  up  slothful,  selfish,  a  trouble  to 
others,  and  burdensome  to  yourselves.  Submit  thea 
cheerfully  to  your  parents.  Have  you  not  experienced 
their  goodness  long  enough  to  know  that  they  wish  to 
make  you  happy,  even  when  their  commands  are  most 
severe?  Prove  then  your  sense  of  their  goodness  by 
doing  cheerfully  what  they  require.  When  they  oppose 
your  wishes,  do  not  think  that  you  have  more  knowledge 
than  they.  Do  not  receive  their  commands  with  a  sour, 
angry,  sullen  look,  which  says  louder  than  words,  that 
you  obey  only  because  you  dare  not  rebel.  If  they 
deny  your  requests,  do  not  persist  in  urging  them;  but 
consider  how  many  requests  they  have  already  granted 
you.  Consider  that  you  have  no  claim  upon  them, 
and  that  it  will  be  base  and  ungrateful  for  you,  after 
all  their  tenderness,  to  murmur  and  complain.  Do  not 
expect  that  your  parents  are  to  give  up  everything 
to  your  w^isbes;  but  study  to  give  up  everythmg  to 
theirs.  Do  not  wait  for  them  to  threaten;  but  when 
a  look  tells  you  what  they  want,  fly  to  perform  it 
This  is  the  way  in  which  you  can  best  reward  them  for 
all  their  pains  and  labours.  In  this  way  jovl  will  make 
their  houses  pleasant  and  cheerful.  But  if  you  are  dis^ 
obedient,  perverse,  and  stubborn,  you  will  be  uneasy 
yourselves,  and  Mill  make  all  around  you  unhappy. 
You  will  make  home  a  place  of  contention,  noise,  and 
anger;  and  your  best  friends  ^ill  have  reason  to 
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that  you  had  never  been  born.  A  disobedient  chfld 
almost  always  grows  up  iH-natured  and  disoblig^g  to 
all  with  whom  he  is  connected.  None  love  him,  and 
he  has  no  heart  to  love  any  but  himself.  If  you  would 
be  amiable  in  your  temper  and  manner,  and  desire  to 
be  beloved,  let  me  advise  you  to  begin  life  with  giving^ 
up  your  wills  to  your  parents. 

Fourthly,  You  must  further  express  your  respect, 
affection,  and. gratitude,  by  doing  all  in  your  power  to 
assist  and  oblige  your  parents.  Children  can  very  soon 
make  some  return  for  the  kindness  they  receive.  Every 
day  you  can  render  your  parents  some  little  service,  and 
often  save  them  many  cares,  and  sometimes  not  a  little 
expense.  There  have  been  children  who  in  early  life 
have  been  great  supports  to  their  sick,  poor,  and  hap- 
less parents.  This  is  the  most  honourable  way  in  which 
you  can  be  employed.  You  must  never  think  too  highly 
of  yourselves  to  be  unwilling  to  do  any  thing  for  those 
who  have  done  so  much  for  you.  You  should  never  let 
your  amusements  take  such  a  hold  of  your  minds,  as  to 
make  you  slothful,  backward,  and  unwilling,  when  you 
are  called  to  serve  your  parents.  Some  children  seem 
to  think  that  they  have  nothing  to  seek  but  their  own 
pleasure.  They  vnll  run  from  every  task  which  is  ioi» 
posed  on  them;  and  leave  their  parents  to  want  many 
comforts,  rather  than  expose  themselves  to  a  little 
trouble.  But  consider,  had  they  loved  you  no  better 
than  you  loved  them,  how  wretched  would  have  been 
your  state!  There  are  some  children,  who  not  only  re- 
fuse to  exert  themselves  for  their  parents,  but  add  vefy 
much  to  their  cares,  give  them  unnecessary  trouble,  and 
by  carelessness,  by  wasting,  by  extravagance,  help  to 
keep  them  in  poverty  and  toil.  Such  children,  as  tney 
grow  up,  instead  of  seeking  to  provide  for  themselves, 
generally  grow  more  and  more  burdensome  to  thmr 
friends,  and  lead  useless,  sluggish,  and  often  profligate 
lives.  Mj^  young  friends,  you  should  be  ashamed,  dler 
having  given  your  parents  so  much  pain,  to  multiply 
their  cares  and  labours  unnecessarily.  You  should  learn, 
very  early,  to  be  active  in  pleasing  them,  and  active  in 
doing  what  you  can  for  yourselves.     Do  not  waste  all 
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your  s^nrit  upon  play;  but  learn  to  be  useful.  Perhaps 
the  time  U  coming,  when  your  parents  will  need  as 
much  attention  from  you  as  you  hare  received  from 
them;  and  you  should  endeavour  to  form  such  indus- 
trious, obliging  habits,  that  you  may  render  their  last 
years  as  happy  as  they  have  rendered  the  first  years  of 
your  existence. 

Fifthly,  You  should  express  your  respect  for  your 
parents,  and  your  sense  of  their  kindness  and  superior 
wisdom,  by  placing  unreserved  confidence  in  them. 
This  is  a  very  important  part  of  your  duty.  Children 
should  learn  to  be  honest,  sincere,  and  open-hearted  to 
their  parents.  An  artful,  hypocritical  child  is  one  of  the 
most  unpromising  characters  in  the  world.  You  should 
have  no  secrets  which  you  are  unwilling  to  disclose  to 
your  parents.  If  you  have  done  wrong,  you  should 
openly  confess  it,  and  ask  that  foreiveness  which  a  pa^ 
rent's  heart  is  so  read v  to  bestow.  If  you  wish  to  unaer« 
take  anything,  ask  their  consent.  Never  begin  any-i 
thing  in  the  hope  that  you  can  conceal  your  design,  if 
Tou  once  strive  to  impose  on  vour  parents,  you  will  be 
led  on,  from  one  step  to  another,  to  invent  falsehoods, 
to  practice  artifice,  till  you  will  become  contemptible 
and  hateful.  You  will  soon  be  detected,  and  then  nonei 
will  trust  you.  Sincerity  in  a  child  will  make  up  for 
many  fiuilts.  Of  children,  he  is  the  worst,  who  watches 
the  eyes  of  his  parents,  pretends  to  obey  as  long  as  they 
see  him,  but  as  soon  as  they  have  turned  away,  does 
what  they  have  forbidden.  Whatever  ebe  you  do, 
never  deceive.  Let  your  parents  alwavs  learn  your 
&ults  fiN>m  your  own  lips;  and  be  assured  they  will  never 
love  you  the  less  for  your  openness  and  sincerity.  ^ 

Lastly,  You  must  prove  your  respect  and  gratitude 
to  your  parents  by  attending  seriously  to  their  instruo" 
tions  ana  admonitions,  and  by  improving  the  advantages 
they  afford  you  for  becoming  wise,  useful,  good,  and 
happy  for  ever.  I  hope,  my  young  firiends,  that  yon 
have  parents  who  take  care,  not  only  of  your  bodies,, 
but  your  souls;  who  instruct  you  in  your  duty,  who  tall^ 
to  vou  of  your  God  and  Saviour,  who  teach  you  to  pray 
ana  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and  who  strive  to  giva  yon 
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mtth  kaowled^  sod  bauff  yov  upvia  tnch  hdbiti^  at. 
Bill  ImmI  job  to  BtefalneM  oa  earth,  and  to  happioaM 
■i  heaTOD.  If  70a  have  not,  I  can  only  pitj  yoit:  I 
have  little  hope  thai  I  can  do  yon  good  by  what  I  ham 
hate  said.  But  if  your  parents  are  &ithfui  in  iastructiaf 
aod  goidinff  y  oa>  yoa  must  prove  yoar  gratitude  to  thea^ 
and  to  God,  by  listening  respectfully  and  attentivehr  to 
what  they  say;  by  shunning  the  temptations  of  which 
thay  warn  you,  and  by  walking  in  the  paths  they  mark 
out  before  you.  You  must  labour  to  answer  their  hopef 
and  wishes,  by  improving  in  knowledge;  by  being  in- 
dnstrioos  at  school;  by  living  peaceably  with  your  cobh 
panions;  by  avoiding  all  profane  and  wicked  langnagB; 
by  fleeing  bad  company;  by  treating  all  persons  widi 
iBspect;  by  being  kind  and  generous  and  honest,  and 
by  loving  and  serving  your  Father  in  heaten.  This  is 
the  happiest  aad  most  delightful  way  of  repaying  the 
kindness  of  vour  parents.  Let  them  see  you  growing 
up  with  amiable  tempers  and  industrious  habits;  1^ 
them  see  vou  delighting  to  do  ffood,  and  fearing  to  offend 
God;  and  they  will  think  you  nave  never  been  a  burdeo. 
Their  fears  and  anxieties  about  you,  will  give  place  to 
blighter  views.  They  will  hope  to  see  you  prosperous, 
respected,  and  beloved  in  the  present  world.  But  if  in 
this  they  are  to  be  disappointed,  if  they  are  soon  to  see 
you  stretched  on  the  bed  of  sickness  and  death,  they 
will  still  smile  amidst  their  tears,  and  be  comforted  by 
^e  thought  that  you  are  the  children  of  God,  and  that 
you  are  going  to  a  Father  that  loves  you  better  than 
they.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  slight  and  despise  thor 
instructions,  and  suffer  your  youth  to  run  waste,  you 
will  do  much  to  embitter  their  happiness  and  shorten 
their  days.  Many  parents  have  gone  to  the  grave 
broken-hearted  by  the  ingratitude,  perverseness,  impiety, 
and  licentiousness  of  their  children.  My  young  fnen<u, 
Usten  seriously  to  parental  admonition.  Beware,  lest 
you  pierce  with  anguish  that  breast  on  which  you  hava 
so  onen  leaned.  Beware,  lest  by  early  contempt  of 
instruction,  you  bring  yourselves  to  shame  and  miseiy 
ia  this  world,  and  draw  on  your  heads  still  heavier  ruin 
in  t|ie  world  beyond  the  grave. 
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Cluldreii,  I  have  now  set  before  yoa  yonr  duties. 
Liet  me  once  more  beseech  yon  to  honour  your  father 
and  mother.  Ever  cling  to  them  with  confidence  and 
love.  Be  to  them  an  honour,  an  ornament,  a  solace, 
and  a  support.  Be  more  than  they  expect,  and  if  poa- 
slble  be  all  that  the^  desire.  To  you  they  are  now 
looking  with  an  affection  which  trembles  for  your  safety. 
So  live,  that  their  eyes  may  ever  ^  on  you  with  beams 
of  hope  and  joy.  So  live,  that  the  recollection  of  yon 
may  soothe  their  last  hours.  May  you  now  ¥ralk  bv 
tbeir  side  in  the  steps  of  the  holy  Saviour,  and  through 
lus  grace  may  you  meet  again  in  a  better  and  happier 
worid.    Amen. 


DISCOURSE 

AT  THE  ANNUAL  ELECTION, 
Mat  96,  188a 


'*  Then  said  Jesos  to  those  Jews  which  believed  on  him,  if  ye 
continue  in  my  word,  then  are  ye  my  disciples  indeed;  and 
ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shaU  make  you  free. 
If  the  Son  therefore  shall  make  you  free,  ye  shaft  be  free 
indeed."— John  vui.  31,  32,  36. 

The  Scriptures  continually  borrow  from  nature  and 
social  life,  illustrations  and  emblems  of  spiritual  truth. 
The  character,  religion,  and  blessings  of  Jesus  Christ, 
are  often  placed  before  us  bj  sensible  images.  His 
influences  on  the  mind  are  shadowed  forth  hv  the  light 
of  the  sun,  by  the  yital  union  of  the  head  with  the 
members,  by  the  shepherd  bringing  back  the  wandering 
flock,  by  tne  yine  which  nourishes  and  fructifies  the 
branches,  by  the  foundation  sustaining  the  edifice,  by 
bread  and  wine  inyigorating  the  animu  frame.  In  our 
text  we  have  a  figuratiye  illustration  of  his  influence  or 
religion,  peculiarly  intelligible  and  dear  to  this  com- 
munity. He  speaks  of  himself  as  giying  freedom,  that 
great  good  of  individuals  and  states;  and  by  this  simili- 
tude he  undoubtedly  intended  to  place  befere  men,  in 
a  strong  and  attractive  light,  that  spiritual  and  inward 
liberty  which  his  truth  confers  on  its  obedient  disciples. 
Inward,  spiritual  liberty,  this  is  the  great  gift  of  Jesus 
Christ.  This  will  be  the  chief  topic  of  the  present  dis- 
course. I  wish  to  show,  that  this  is  the  supreme  good 
of  men,  and  that  civil  and  political  liberty  has  but  Btde 
worth,  bat  as  it  springs  from  and  iayigorates  this. 
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From  what  I  have  now  said,  the  general  tone  of  this 
discoarse  may  be  easiljr  anticipated.  I  shall  mainUun, 
that  the  highest  interest  of  communities,  as  well  as 
individuals,  is  a  spiritual  interest;  that  outward  and 
earthly  goods  are  of  little  worth,  but  as  bearing  on  the 
mind,  and  tending  to  its  liberation,  strength,  and  glory. 
And  I  am  fully  aware  that  in  taking  this  course,  I 
lay  myself  open  to  objection.  I  shall  be  told,  that  I 
show  my  ignorance  of  human  nature,  in  attempting  to 
interest  men  by  such  refined  views  of  society;  that  I 
am  too  speculative;  that  spiritual  liberty  is  too  unsub- 
stantial and  visionary  to  be  proposed  to  statesmen  as 
an  end  in  legislation;  that  the  dreams  of  the  closet 
should  not  be  obtruded  on  practical  men;  that  gross 
and  tangible  realities  can  alone  move  the  multitude; 
and  that  to  talk  to  politicians  of  the  spiritual  interests 
of  Bocie^  as  of  supreme  importance,  is  as  idle  as  to  try 
to  stay  with  a  breath  the  force  of  the  whirlwind. 

I  anticipate  such  objections.  But  they  do  not  move 
me.  I  firmly  believe,  that  the  only  truth  which  is  to 
do  men  lasting  good,  is  that  which  relates  to  the  sool, 
which  carries  them  into  its  depths,  which  reveals  to 
them  its  powers  and  the  purposes  of  its  creation.  The 
progress  of  society,  is  retarded  by  nothing  more  than 
by  the  low  views  which  its  leaders  are  accustomed  to 
take  of  human  nature.  Man  has  a  mind  as  well  as  a 
body,  and  this  he  ought  to  know;  and  till  he  knows 
it»  feels  it,  and  is  deeply  penetrated  by  it,  he  knows 
Dodiing  aright.  His  body  should,  in  a  sense,  vanish 
away  before  his  mind;  or,  in  the  language  of  Christ, 
he  sDould  hate  his  animal  life  in  comparison  with  the 
intellectual  and  moral  life,  which  is  to  endure  for  ever. 
This  dilctrine,  however,  is  pronounced  too  refined. 
Usefiil  and  practical  truth,  according  to  its  most  im- 
proved expositors,  consists  in  knowing  that  we  have  an 
animal  nature,  and  in  making  this  our  chief  care;  in 
knowing  that  we  have  mouths  to  be  filled,  and  limlM  to 
be  clothed;  that  we  live  on  the  earth,  which  it  is  our 
business  to  till;  that  we  have  a  power  of  accumulating 
wealth,  and  that  this  power  is  the  measure  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  community.     For  snch  doctrines  I  have  ao 
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respect  i  know  no  wisdom  bnt  that  which  veveali 
man  to  himself,  and  which  teaches  him  to  regard  afl 
social  institfitions,  and  his  whole  life,  as  the  means  ef 
amfoldiDg  and  exalting  the  sphrit  within  him.  AH  pofic^ 
which  does  not  recognise  this  troth,  seems  to  me  thJr* 
low.  The  statesman  who  does  not  look  at  the  bearing 
of  his  measares  on  the  mind  of  a  nation,  is  unfit  to 
toudi  one  of  men's  great  interests.  Unhappily,  stales- 
men  have  seldom  understood  the  sacredness  of  hmnaA 
nature  and  human  society.  Hence,  policy  has  become 
almost  a  contaminated  word.  Hence,  government  hat 
so  often  been  the  scourge  of  mankind. 

I  mean  not  to  disparage  political  science.  Tlie  best 
constitution  and  the  best  administration  of  a  state,  are 
subjects  Worthy  of  the  profoondest  thought.  Bnt  there 
are  deqf>er  foundations  of  public  prosperity  than  these. 
Tiie  statesman  who  would  substitute  these  n>r  that  virtue 
which  they  ought  to  subserve  and  exalt,  will  only  add 
his  name  to  t^  long  catalogue  which  history  preserves 
of  baffled  politicians.  It  is  idle  to  hope,  by  our  short- 
sighted contrivances,  to  ensure  to  a  pe^Ie  a  happiness 
wntch  their  own  character  has  not  earned.  The  ever- 
lastmg  laws  of  God's  moral  government  we  cannot  re- 
peal; and  parchment  consritutions,  however  wise,  will 
prove  no  shelter  from  the  retributions  which  fall  on  » 
degraded  community. 

With  these  convictions,  I  feel  that  no  teaching  is  so 
practical  as  that  which  impresses  on  a  people  the  im- 
portance of  their  spiritual  interests.  With  these  con* 
victions,  I  feel  that  I  cannot  better  meet  the  demands  of 
this  occasion,  than  by  leading  yon  to  prize,  above  aU 
other  rights  and  liberties,  that  inward  freedom  which 
Christ  came  to  confer.  To  this  topic  I  now  solicit  your 
attention. 

And  first,  I  may  be  asked  what  I  mean  by  Inward* 
Spiritual  Freedom?  The  common  and  true  answer  is, 
that  it  is  freedom  from  sin.  I  af^rehend,  however,  that 
to  many,  if  jiot  to  most,  these  words  are  too  vague  to 
convey  a  full  and  deep  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the 
blessing.  Let  me  then  ofier  a  brief  explanation;  and 
the  most  important  remark  in  illustrating  this  freedoos, 
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it,  that  it  is  not  a  negative  state,  not  tiie  mere  absence 
of  sin;  fyt  such  a  freedom  may  be  ascribed  to  inferior 
animals,  or  to  children  before  becoming^  moral  agents. 
Spirituid  freedom  is  the  attribute  of  a  mind,  in  which 
reason  and  consdence  have  begun  to  act,  and  which  la 
tree  through  its  own  energy,  through  fidelity  to  the 
truth,  through  resistance  of  temptation.  I  cannot  there- 
fore better  give  my  views  of  spiritual  freedom,  than  by 
saying,  that  it  is  moral  energy  or  force  of  holy  purpose 
put  forth  against  the  senses,  against  the  passions,  a^nst 
the  world,  and  thus  liberating  the  intellect,  conscience, 
and  will,  so  Uiat  they  may  act  with  strength  and  unfold 
themselves  for  ever.  The  essence  of  spiritual  freedom 
is  power.  A  man  liberated  from  sensual  lusts  hv  a  palsy, 
would  not  therefore  be  inwardly  free.  He  only  is  free, 
who,  through  setfconflictand  moral  resolution,  sustained 
by  trust  in  God,  subdues  the  passions  which  have  debased 
him,  and,  escaping  the  thraldom  of  low  objects,  binds 
himself  to  pure  and  lofty  ones.  That  mind  alone  is  free, 
which,  looKing  to  God  as  the  inspirer  and  rewarder  of 
virtue,  adopts  his  law,  written  on  the  heart  and  in  his 
word,  as  its  supreme  rule,  and  which,  in  obedience  to 
thb,  governs  itself,  reveres  itself,  exerts  faithfully  its 
best  powers,  and  unfolds  itself  b^  well-doing,  in  what- 
ever sphere  God's  providence  assigns. 

It  has  pleased  the  All-wise  Disposer  to  encompass 
us  from  our  birth  by  difficulty  and  allurement,  to  place 
us  in  a  world  where  wrong  doing  is  often  gainful,  and 
duty  rough  and  perilous,  where  many  voices  oppose  the 
dictates  of  the  inward^  monitor,  where  the  boay  presses 
as  a  weight  on  the  mind,  and  matter,  by  its  perpetual 
agency  on  the  senses,  becomes  a  barrier  between  us  and 
the  spiritual  world.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  influences, 
whicn  menace  the  intellect  and  heart;  and  to  be  free,  is 
to  withstand  and  conquer  these, 

I  oall  that  mind  free,  which  masters  the  senses,  which 
protects  itself  agunst  animal  appetites,  which  contemns 
pleasure  and  pain  in  comparison  with  its  own  eneigy. 
which  penetrates  beneath  the  body  and  recognises  its 
own  reality  and  greatness,  whidi  passes  life,  not  in  ask- 
ing what  it  shall  eat  or  drink,  but  in  hungering,  thirsting, 
and  seeking  after  righteousness. 
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I  call  tbat  mind  free,  which  escapes  the  bondage  of 
matter,  which,  instead  of  stopping  at  the  materisd  uni- 
•verse  and  making  it  a  prison-wall,  passes  beyond  it  to 
its  Author,  and  finds  in  the  radiant  signatures  which  it 
everywhere  bears  of  the  Infinite  Spirit,  helps  to  its  own 
spiritual  enlaigement. 

I  call  that  mind  free,  which  jealously  guards  its  in- 
tellectual rights  and  powers,  which  calls  no  man  master, 
which  does  not  content  itself  with  a  passive  or  heredi- 
tary faith,  which  opens  itself  to  light  whencesoever  it 
may  come,  which  receives  new  truth  as  an  angel  from 
heaven,  which,  whilst  consulting  others,  inquires  still 
more  of  the  oracle  within  itself,  and  uses  instructions 
from  abroad,  not  to  supersede  but  to  quicken  and  exalt 
its  own  energies. 

I  call  that  mind  free,  which  sets  no  bounds  to  its 
love,  which  is  not  imprisoned  in  itself  or  in  a  sect, 
which  recognises  in  all  human  beings  the  image  of  God 
and  the  ri^ts  of  his  chUdren,  which  delights  in  virtue, 
and  sympathises  with  suffering  wherever  they  are  seen, 
which  conquers  pride,  anger,  and  sloth,  and  ofiers  itself 
up  a  willing  victim  to  the  cause  of  mankind. 

I  call  that  mind  free,  which  is  not  passively  framed  by 
outward  circumstances,  which  is  not  swept  away  by  the 
torrent  of  events,  which  is  not  the  creature  of  accidental 
impulse,  but  which  bends  events  to  its'own  improvement, 
and  acts  from  an  inward  spring,  from  immutable  prin- 
ciples which  it  has  deliberately  espoused. 

I  call  that  mind  free,  which  protects  itself  against  the 
usurpations  of  society,  which  does  not  cower  to  human 
opinion,  which  feels  itself  accountable  to  a  higher  tri- 
bunal than  man's,  which  respects  a  higher  law  than 
&shion,  which  respects  itself  too  much  to  be  the  slave 
or  tool  of  the  many  or  the  few. 

I  call  that  mind  free,  which,  through  confidence  in 
God  and  in  the  power  of  virtue,  has  cast  ofi^  all  fear  but 
that  of  wrong  uoing,  which  no  menace  or  peril  can  in- 
thrad,  which  is  calm  in  the  midst  of  tumults,  and  possesses 
itself,  though  all  else  be  lost. 

I  call  that  mind  free,  which  resists  the  bondage  of 
habit,  which  does  not  mechanically  repeat  itself  and 
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eopf  tfaa  part,  which  does  not  IWe  oa  its  old  viitaes, 
which  does  not  enalaTe  itself  to  predse  rules,  but  wrlueb 
ioirgets  what  is  behind,  listens  for  new  end  higher  moai- 
tions  of  oonsdence,  and  rcgoices  to  pour  itsdf  forth  in 
ftesh  and  higher  exertions. 

I  call  that  mind  free,  which  is  jealous  of  its  own  free-' 
dom,  which  guards  itself  from  being  meiged  in  others, 
whidk  guards  its  empire  over  itself  as  nobler  thaa  tlie 
empire  of  the  world. 

In  fine,  I  call  that  mind  free,  which,  conscious  of  its 
affinity  with  God,  and  confiding  in  his  promises  bj  Jeans 
Christ,  devotes  itself  faithfiilly  to  the  unfolding  of  all  its 
powers,  which  passes  the  bounds  of  time  and  death, 
which  hopes  to  advance  forever,  and  which  finds  ines- 
haustible  power,  both  for  action  and  suflEering,  in  the 
prospect  of  immortality. 

Such  is  the  spiritual  freedom  which  Christ  came  to 
give.  It  consists  in  moral  force,  in  self-control,  in  the 
enlargement  of  thought  and  afiectton,  and  in  the  unr»> 
strained  action  of  our  best  powers.  This  is  the  great 
good  of  Christianity,  nor  can  we  conceive  a  greater 
within  the  gift  of  God.  I  know  that  to  many,  this  will 
seem  too  renned  a  good  to  be  proposed  as  the  great  end 
of  society  and  government.  But  our  scepticism  cannot 
change  the  nature  of  things.  I  know  now  little  this 
freedom  is  understood  or  enjoyed,  how  enslaved  men 
are  to  sense,  and  passion,  and  the  world;  and  I  know, 
too,  that  through  this  slavery  they  are  wretched,  and 
that  while  it  lasts  no  social  institution  can  give  them 
happiness. 

I  now  proceed,  as  I  proposed,  to  show,  that  civil  <or 
political  liberty  is  of  little  worth,  but  as  it  springs  from, 
ezpiesses,  and  invigorates  this  spiritual  xreedom.  I 
account  civil  liberty  as  the  chief  good  of  states,  because 
it  accords  with,  and  ministers  to  energy  and  elevation 
of  mind.  Nor  is  this  a  truth  so  remote  or  obscure  as  to 
need  laborious  proof  or  illustration.  For  consider  what 
dvil  liberty  means.  It  consists  in  the  removal  of  all 
restraint,  but  such  as  the  public  weal  demands.  And 
what  is  the  end  and  benefit  of  removing  restraint?  It 
is^at  men  *may  put  forth  their  powers,  and  act  from 
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themselyes.  YigoTous  and  inTigonitinff  action  is  the 
chief  fruit  of  all  outward  freedom.  Why  break  the 
chains  from  the  captive,  but  that  he  may  bnog:  into  plaj 
his  liberated  limbs?  Why  open  his  pnson,  but  that  he 
may  go  forth,  and  open  his  eyes  on  a  wide  prospect,  and 
exert  and  enjoy  his  various  energies?  Liberty,  which 
does  not  minister  to  action  and  the  growth  of  power,  is 
only  a  name,  is  no  better  than  slavery. 

The  chief  benefit  of  free  institutions  is  clear  and  un* 
ntterably  precious.  Their  chief  benefit  is,  tha€  they  ud 
freedom  of  mind,  that  they  give  scope  to  man's  faculties, 
that  they  throw  him  on  his  own  resources,  and  summon 
him  to  work  out  his  own  happiness.  It  is,  that,  by 
removing  restraint  from  intellect,  they  favour  force,  ori- 
ginality, and  enlargement  of  thought.  It  is,  that,  by 
removing  restraint  from  worship,  they  frivour  the  ascent 
of  the  soul  to  God.  It  is,  that,  by  removing  restraint 
from  industry,  they  stir  up  invention  and  enterprise  to 
explore  and  subdue  the  material  world,  and  thus  rescue 
the  race  from  those  sore  physical  wants  and  pains,  which 
narrow  and  blight  the  mind.  It  is,  that  they  cherish 
noble  sentiments,  frankness,  courage,'  and  self-respect. 

Free  institutions  contribute  in  no  small  degree  to 
freedom  and  force  of  mind,  by  teaching  the  essential 
equality  of  men,  and  their  right  and  duty  to  govern 
themselves;  and  I  cannot  but  consider  the  superiority 
of  an  elective  goyemment,  as  consisting  very  much  in 
the  testimony  which  it  bears  to  these  ennobling  truths. 
It  has  often  been  said,  that  a  good  code  of  laws,  and 
not  the  form  of  government,  is  what  determines  a  peo- 
ple's happiness.  But  good  laws,  if  not  springing  from 
the  community,  if  imposed  by  a  master,  would  lose 
much  of  their  value.  The  best  code  is  that  which  has 
its  origin  in  the  will  of  the  people  who  obey  it;  which, 
whilst  it  speaks  with  authority,  still  recognises  sel^ 
government  as  the  primary  right  and  dut]^  of  a  rational 
being,  and  which  tnus  cherishes  in  the  individual,  be 
his  condition  what  it  may,  a  just  self-respect. 

We  may  learn,  that  the  chief  good  and  the  most 
precious  fruit  of  civil  liberty,  is  spiritual  freedom  and 
power,  by  considering  what  is  the  chief  evil  of  tyranny. 
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I  know  tbat  tyraimy  does  e^  by  inTBifing  men's  out* 
wsrd  interests,  by  making  property  and  Ufe  insecure,  by- 
robbing  the  labourer  to  pamj>er  the  noble  and  Idng. 
But  its  worst  influence  is  wUhin,  Its  chief  cnne  is^ 
that  it  breaks  and  tames  the  spirit,  sinks  man  in  bis 
own  eyes,  takes  away  vigour  of  thought  and  action, 
substitutes  for  conscience  an  outward  rule,  makes  him 
abject,  cowardly,  a  parasite  and  a  erii^ng  siare.  Tlus 
ii  the  curse  of  tyranny.  It  wars  with  the  soul,  and 
thus  it  wars  with  God.  We  read  in  theologians  and 
poets,  of  angels  fighting  against  the  Creator,  of  battles 
m  heaven.  But  God's  Uirone  in  heaven  is  unassailable. 
The  only  war  against  God  is  against  his  image,  against 
the  divine  principle  in  the  soul,  and  this  is  waged  by 
tyranny  in  all  its  forms.  We  here  see  the  chief  corse 
of  tyranny;  and  this  should  teach  us  that  civil  freedom 
is  a  blessing,  chiefly  as  it  reverences  the  human  soul, 
and  ministers  to  its  growth  and  power. 

Without  this  inwud,  spiritual  freedom,  outward  liberty 
is  of  little  worth.  What  boots  it,  that  I  am  crushed  by 
no  foreign  yoke,  if,  through  ignorance  and  vice,  through 
selfishness  and  fear,  I  want  the  command  of  my  own 
mind?  The  worst  tyrants  are  those  which  establish 
themselves  in  our  own  breasts.  The  man  who  wants 
force  of  prindple  and  purpose,  is  a  slave,  however  finee 
the  air  be  breathes.  The  mind,  after  all,  is  our  only- 
possession,  or  in  other  words,  we  possess  all  tlungs 
through  its  energjr  and  enlargement;  and  civil  institn* 
tions  are  to  be  estimated  by  Ae  free  and  pure  minds  to 
which  they  give  birth. 

It  will  DC  seen  from  these  remarks,  that  I  consider 
the  fireedom  or  moral  strength  of  the  individual  mind» 
as  the  supreme  good,  and  the  highest  end  of  goverft* 
ment.  I  am  aware  that  other  views  are  of^en  taken. 
It  is  said  that,  government  is  intended  for  the  public, 
for  the  community,  not  for  the  individual.  The  idea  of 
a  national  interest  prevails  in  the  minds  of  statesmen, 
and  to  this  it  is  thought  that  the  individual  may  be 
sacrificed.  But  I  would  maintain,  that  the  individiml 
is  not  made  for  the  state,  so  much  as  the  state  for  Uie 
individual.   A  man  is  not  created  for  political  lelationf 
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as  his  highest  end,  but  for  indefinite  spiritnal  progress, 
and  is  placed  in  political  relations  as  the  means  of  his 
progress.  The  human  soul  is  greater,  more  sacred  than 
the  state,  and  must  never  be  sacrificed  to  it.  The  hu- 
man soul  is  to  outlive  all  earthly  institutions.  The  dis- 
tinction of  nations  is  to  pass  away.  Thrones,  which 
have  stood  for  ages,  are  to  meet  the  doom  pronounced 
upon  all  man's  works.  But  the  individual  mind  sur- 
vives, and  the  obscurest  subject,  if  true  to  God,  will  rise 
to  a  power  never  wielded  by  earthly  potentates. 

A  human  being  is  a  member  of  the  community,  not 
as  a  limb  is  a  member  of  the  body,  or  as  a  wheel  is  a 
part  of  a  machine,  intended  only  to  contribute  to  some 
general,  joint  result.  He  was  created,  not  to  be  merged 
in  the  whole,  as  a  drop  in  the  ocean,  or  as  a  particle  of 
sand  on  the  sea  shore,  and  to  aid  only  in  composing  a 
mass.  He  is  an  ultimate  ht&ag,  made  for  his  own  pe> 
fection  as  his  highest  end,  made  to  maintain  an  individ- 
ual existence,  and  to  serve  others  only  as  far  as  consists 
with  his  own  virtue  and  progress.  Hitherto  governments 
have  tended  greatly  to  obscure  this  importance  of  the 
individual,  to  depress  him  in  his  own  eyes,  to  give  him 
the  idea  of  an  outward  interest  more  important  than  the 
imrisible  soul,  and  of  an  outward  authority  more  sacred 
than  the  voice  of  God  in  his  own  secret  conscience. 
Rulers  have  called  the  private  man  the  property  of  the 
state,  meaning  generally  by  the  state  tnemselves,  and 
thus  the  many  have  been  immolated  to  the  few,  and  have 
even  believed  that  this  was  their  highest  destination. 
These  views  cannot  be  too  earnestly  withstood.  Nothing 
seems  to  me  so  needful  as  to  give  to  the  mind  the  con- 
sciousness, which  governments  have  done  so  much  to 
suppress,  of  its  own  separate  worth.  Let  the  individual 
feel,  that,  through  his  immortality,  he  may  concentrate 
in  Ids  own  being  a  greater  good  than  that  of  nations. 
Let  him  feel  that  he  is  placed  in  the  community,  not  to 
part  with  his  individuality,  or  to  become  a  tool,  but  that 
ne  should  find  a  sphere  for  his  various  powers,  and  a 
preparation  for  immortal  glory.  To  me,  the  progress  of 
society  consists  in  nothing  more,  than  in  bringing  out 
the  individual,  In  giving  him  a  consciousness  of  his  own 
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being,  and  in  quickening  him  to  strengthen  and  elerate 
his  own  mind. 

In  thus  maintaining  that  the  individual  is  the  end  of 
social  institutions,  I  may  be  thought  to  discourage  pub> 
lie  eflbrts  and  the  sacrifice  of  private  interests  to  the 
state.  Far  from  it  No  man,  I  affirm,  will  serve  his 
fellow-beings  so  effectually,  so  fervently,  as  he  who  is 
not  their  slave;  as  he  who,  casting  off  every  other  yoke, 
subjects  himself  to  the  law  of  duty  in  his  own  mind.  For 
this  law  enjoins  a  disinterested  and  generous  spirit,  as 
man's  glory  and  likeness  to  his  Maker.  Individnsility, 
or  moral  self-subsistence,  is  the  surest  foundation  of  an 
all-comprehending  love.  No  man  so  multiplies  his  bonds 
with  the  community,  as  he  who  watches  most  jealously 
over  his  own  perfection.  There  is  a  beautiful  harmony 
between  the  good  of  the  state  and  the  moral  freedom 
and  dignity  of  the  individual.  Were  it  not  so,  were 
these  interests  in  any.  case  discordant,  were  an  individ- 
ual ever  called  to  serve  his  country  by  acts  debasing 
his  own  mind,  he  ought  not  to  waver  a  moment  as  to 
the  ^od  which  he  should  prefer.  Property,  life,  he 
should  joyfully  surrender  to  the  state.  But  his  soul  he 
must  never  stain  or  enslave.  From  poverty,  pain,  the 
rack,  the  gibbet,  he  should  not  recoil;  but  ror  no  good 
of  others  ought  he  to  part  with  self-control,  or  violate 
the  inward  law.  We  speak  of  the  patriot  as  sacrificing 
himself  to  the  public  weal.  Do  we  mean  that  he  sacri- 
fices what  is  most  properly  himself,  the  principle  of  piety 
and  virtue?  Do  we  not  feel,  that,  however  great  may 
be  the  good,  which,  through  his  suffering^,  accrues  to 
the  state,  a  greater  and  purer  glory  redounds  to  himself, 
and  that  the  most  precious  fruit  of  his  disinterested  ser- 
vices, is  the  strength  of  resolution  and  philanthropy 
which  is  accumulated  in  his  own  soul? 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  illustrate  and  support 
the  doctrine,  that  spiritual  freedom,  or  force  and  ele- 
vation of  soul,  is  the  great  good  to  which  civil  freedom 
is  subordinate,  and  which  all  social  institutions  should 
propose  as  their  supreme  end. 

1  proceed  to  point  out  some  of  the  means  by  which 
this  spiritual  liberty  may  be  advanced;  and»  passing 
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over  a  ff^Bt  variety  of  topics,  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
two; — Religion  and  Government. 

I  begin  with  Religion,  the  mightiest  agent  in  human 
affairs.  To  this  belongs  pre-eminently  the  work  of 
freeing  and  elevating  the  mind.  All  other  means  are 
comparatively  impotent.  The  sense  of  God  is  the 
only  spring,  bv  which  the  crushing  weight  of  sense,  of 
the  world,  and  temptation,  can  be  withstood.  Without 
a  consciottsness  of  our  relation  to  God,  all  other  rela* 
tions  will  prove  adverse  to  spiritual  life  and  progress. 
1  have  spoken  of  the  religious  sentiment  as  the  might- 
iest agent  on  earth.  It  has  accomplished  more,  it  has 
strengthened  men  to  do  and  suffer  more,  than  all  other 
principles.  It  can  sustain  the  mind  against  all  other 
powers.  Of  all  principles  it  is  the  deepest,  the  most 
ineradicable.  In  its  perversion,  indeed,  it  has  been 
fruitful  of  crime  and  woe;  but  the  very  energy  which  it 
has  given  to  the  passions,  when  they  have  mixed  with 
and  corrupted  it,  teaches  us  the  omnipotence  with 
which  it  is  imbued. 

Religion  gives  life,  strength,  elevation  to  the  mind, 
by  connecting  it  with  the  Infinite  Mind;  by  teaching  it 
to  regard  itself  as  the  offspring  and  care  of  the  Infinite ' 
Father,  who  created  it  that  he  might  communicate  to  it 
his  own  spirit  and  perfections,  who  framed  it  for  truth 
and  virtue,  who  framed  it  for  himself,  who  subjects  it 
to  sore  trials,  that  by  conflict  and  endurance  it  may 
grow  strong,  and  who  has  sent  his  Son  to  purify  it  from 
every  sin,  and  to  clothe  it  with  immortality.  It  is  re- 
ligion alone,  which  nourishes  patient,  resolute  hopes 
and  efforts  for  our  own  souls.  Without  it,  we  can 
hardly  escape  self-contempt,  and  the  contempt  of  our 
race.  Without  God,  our  existence  has  no  support,  our 
life  no  aim,  our  improvements  no  permanence,  our  best 
labours  no  sure  and  enduring  results,  our  spiritual  weak- 
ness no  power  to  lean  upon,  and  our  noblest  aspirations 
and  desires  no  pledge  of  being  realised  in  a  better 
state.  Struggling  virtue  has  no  friend;  suffering  virtue 
no  promise  of  victory.  Take  away  God,  and  life  be- 
eomes  mean,  and  man  poorer  than  the  brute.  I  am 
accustomed  to  speak  of  the  greatness  of  human  nature: 
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Iwt  it  if  gfreat  onij  thioufffa  iti  pcrentage;  great,  b»« 
cause  descended  from  God,  because  connected  with  a 
goodness  and  power  from  which  it  is  to  be  enriched  for 
ever;  and  nothing  but  the  consdousness  of  this  connee* 
tion,  can  give  that  hope  of  elevation,  throogh  which 
alone  ti^e  mind  is  to  rise  to  true  strength  and  Uberty. 

AU  the  truths  of  religion  conspire  to  one  end,  spirit- 
aal  liberty.  All  the  objects  which  it  ofien  to  oor 
thoughts  are  sublime,  kindling,  exalting.  Its  fands^ 
menUl  truth  is  the  existence  of  one  God,  one  Infimte 
and  Everiasdng  father;  and  it  teaches  ns  to  look  on 
the  universe  as  pervaded,  quickened,  and  vitally  joined 
into  one  harmonious  and  beneficent  whole,  by  bis  eret' 
present  and  omnipotent  love.  By  this  truth  it  breaks 
the  power  of  matter  and  sense,  of  present  pleasure  and 
pain,  of  anxiety  and  fear.  It  turns  the  mmd  fiY>oi  the 
visible,  the  outward  and  perishable,  to  the  Unseen, 
Spiritual,  and  Eternal,  and,  allying  it  with  pure  and 
great  oljects,  makes  it  free. 

I  well  know,  that  what  I  now  say,  may  seem  to  some 
to  want  the  sanction  of  experience.  By  many,  rdigion 
is  perhaps  regarded  as  tiie  last  principle  to  give  inward 
energy  and  freedom.  I  may  be  told  of  its  threateninga, 
and  of  the  bondage  which  they  impose.  I  acknowledge 
that  religion  has  threateninffs,  ana  it  must  have  them; 
for  evil,  misery,  is  necessarily  and  unchangeably  bound 
op  with  wrongdoing,  with  the  abuse  of  moral  power. 
From  the  nature  of  things,  a  mind  disloyal  to  Grod  and 
duty,  must  suffer;  and  religion,  in  uttering  this,  only 
re-echoes  the  plain  teaching  of  conscience.  But  let  it 
be  remembered,  that  the  single  end  of  the  threatenings 
of  religion,  is  to  make  us  spiritually  free.  They  are  idl 
directed  against  the  passions  which  inthral  and  degrade 
us.  Thev  are  weapons  given  to  conscience,  with  which 
to  fight  the  good  fight,  and  to  establish  its  throne  within 
us.  When  not  thus  ,used,  they  are  turned  ftt>m  their 
end;  and  if  by  injudicious  preaching  they  engender 
superstition,  let  not  the  fault  be  laid  at  the  door  of 
religion. 

I  do  not  indeed  wonder  that  so  many  doubt  the 
power  of  religion  to  give  strength,  dignity,  and  freedom 
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(o  the  inin<L  What  beais  this  name  too  oAea  yieldt 
no  tach  fruits.  Here,  leligion  is  a  form,  a  loimd  of 
prayem  and  rites,  an  attemj^  to  propitiate  God  bj  flat* 
terj  and  fawning.  There,  it  is  terror  and  snljeetioa 
to  a  minister  or  priest;  and  there,  it  is  a  yiolence  of 
emotion,  bearing  away  the  mind  like  a  whiriwind,  and 
robbing  it  of  selAdirection.  But  true  religion  disclaims 
connection  with  these  usurpers  of  its  name.  It  is  a 
calm,  deep  conyiction  of  God's  paternal  interest  in  the 
improvement,  happiness,  and  honour  of  his  creatares;  a 
practical  persuasion,  that  he  delights  in  virtue  and  not 
in  forms  and  flatteries,  and  that  he  especially  delists 
in  resolute  effort  to  conform  ourselves  to  the  disinter- 
ested love  and  rectitude  which  constitute  his  own  gk>rj. 
It  IB  for  this  religion,  that  I  claim  the  honour  of  giving 
dignity  and  freedom  to  the  mind. 

The  need  of  religion  to  accomplish  this  wwk,  is  in  no 
degree  superBeded  by  what  is  called  the  progress  of  s<^ 
ciety.  I  should  say  that  dvilisakion,  so  far  from  being 
able  of  itself  to  give  moral  strength  and  elevation,  in- 
cludes causes  of  degradation,  which  nothing  but  the 
religious  principle  can  withstand.  It  multiplies,  ui^ 
doubtedly,  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  life;  but  in 
these  I  see  sore  triak  and  penis  to  the  souL  These 
minister  to  the  sensual  element  in  human  nature,  to  that 
part  of  our  constitution,  which  allies,  and  too  often  en* 
slaves  us,  to  the  earth.  Of  consequence,  dvilisadon 
needs,  that  proportional  aid  should  be  given  to  the 
spiritual  element  in  man,  and  I  know  not  where  it  is  to 
be  found  but  in  religion.  Without  this,  the  civilised 
man,  with  all  hb  proprieties  and  refinements,  rises  little 
in  true  dignity  above  the  savage  whom  he  disdains, 
Yon  tell  me  of  civilisation,  of  its  arts  and  sdenees,  as 
the  sure  instruments  of  human  elevation.  You  tell  me, 
how  by  these  man  masters  and  bends  to  his  use  the 

Kwers  of  nature.  I  know  he  masters  them,  but  it  is  to 
come  in  turn  their  slave.  He  explores  and  cultivates 
the  earth,  but  it  is  to  ^w  more  earthly.  He  explores 
the  hidden  mine,  but  it  is  to  forge  himself  chains.  He 
visits  all  regions,  but  therefore  lives  a  stranger  to  his 
own  souL  In  the  rery  progress  of  civilisation^  I  see  the 
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ii«ed  of  an  antagonist  principle  to  the  senses,  of  a  power 
to  free  man  from  matter,  to  recall  him  from  the  outward 
to  the  inward  world;  and  religion  alone  is  equal  to  so 
great  a  work. 

The  advantages  of  civilisation  have  their  peril.  In 
such  a  state  of  society,  opinion  and  law  impose  salutaiy 
restraint,  and  produce  general  order  and  security.  Bnt 
the  power  of  opinion  grows  into  a  despotbm,  which, 
more  than  all  things,  represses  original  and  free  thought, 
subverts  individuality  of  character,  reduces  the  com- 
munity to  a  spiritless  monotony,  and  chills  the  love  of 
perfection.  Religion,  considered  simply  as  the  princi- 
ple, which  balances  the  power  of  human  opinion,  which 
takes  man  out  of  the  grasp  of  custom  and  fashion,  and 
teaches  him  to  refer  himself  to  a  higher  tribunal,  is  an 
infinite  aid  to  moral  strength  and  elevation. 

An  important  benefit  of  civilisation,  of  which  we  bear 
much  from  the  political  economist,  is  the  division  of 
labour,  by  which  arts  are  perfected.  But  this,  by  con- 
fining the  mind  to  an  unceasing  round  of  petty  opera- 
rions,  tends  to  break  it  into  litUeness.  We  possess  im- 
proved fabrics,  but  deteriorated  men.  Another  advan- 
tage of  civilisation  is,  that  manners  are  refined,  and 
accomplishments  multiplied;  but  these  are  continuaUy 
seen  to  supplant  simplicity  of  character,  strength  of 
feeling,  the  love  of  nature,  the  love  of  inward  beauty 
and  glory.  Under  outward  courtesy,  we  see  a  cold 
selfishness,  a  spirit  of  calculation,  and  little  energy  oi 
love. 

I  confess  I  look  round  on  civilised  society  with  many 
fears,  and  with  more  and  more  earnest  desire,  that  a 
regenerating  spirit  from  heaven,  from  religion,  may 
descend  upon  and  pervade  it.  I  particularly  fear,  that 
various  causes  are  acting  powerfully  among  ourselves, 
to  inflame  and  madden  that  enslaving  and  degrading 
principle,  the  passion  for  property.  For  example,  the 
absence  of  hereditary  distinctions,  in  our  country,  nves 
prominence  to^  the  distinction  of  wealth,  and  holds  up 
this  as  the  chief  prize  to  ambition.  Add  to  this  the 
epicurean,  self-indulgent  habits,  which  our  prosperity 
has  multiplied,  and  which  crave  insatiably  for  enlargiog 
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wealth  as  the  only  means  of  gpratificadon.  This  peril  is 
increased  b^  the  spirit  of  our  times,  which  is  a  spirit  of 
oommeice,  mdostry,  internal  improvements,  mechanical 
invention,  politiceu  economy,  and  peace.  Think  not 
that  I  would  disparage  commerce,  mechanical  skill,  and 
especially  pacific  connexions  among  states.  But  there 
is  danger  tnat  these  blessings  may  by  perversion  issue 
in  a  slavish  love  of  lucre.  It  seems  to  me,  that  some  of 
the  objects  which  once  moved  men  most  powerfully, 
are  gradually  losing  their  sway,  and  thus  tne  mind  is 
left  more  open  to  the  excitement  of  wealth.  For  exam- 
pie,  military  distinction  is  taking  the  inferior  place  which 
it  deserves;  and  the  consequence  will  be,  that  the  energy 
and  ambition  which  have  been  exhausted  in  war,  will 
seek  new  directions;  and  happy  shall  we  be  if  they  do 
not  flow  into  the  channel  of  gain.  So  I  think  that  poli-* 
tical  eminence  is  to  be  less  and  less  coveted;  and  tnere 
is  danger  that  the  energies  absorbed  by  it  will  be  spent 
in  seeking  another  kind  of  dominion,  the  dominion  of 
property.  And  if  such  be  the  result,  what  shall  we  gain 
by  what  is  called  the  progress  of  society?  What  shall 
we  gain  by  national  peace,  if  men,  instead  of  meeting 
on  the  field  of  battle,  wage  with  one  another  the  more 
inglorious  strife  of  dishonest  and  rapacious  traffic?  What 
shall  we  gain  by  the  waning  of  political  ambition,  if  the 
intrigues  of  the  exchange  take  place  of  those  of  the 
cabinet,  and  private  pomp  and  luxury  be  substituted  for 
the  splendour  of  public  life?  I  am  no  foe  to  civilisation. 
I  rcrjoice  in  its  progress.  But  I  mean  to  say,  that,  with- 
out a  pure  religion  to  modify  its  tendencies,  to  inspire 
and  refine  it,  we  shall  be  corrupted,  not  ennobled  by  it. 
It  is  the  excellence  of  the  religious  principle,  that  it 
aids  and  carries  forward  civilisation,  extends  science 
and  arts,  multiplies  the  conveniences  and  ornaments  of 
life,  and  at  the  same  time  spoils  them  of  their  enslaving 
power,  and  even  converts  them  into  means  and  ministers 
of  that  spiritual  freedom,  which,  when  left  to  themselves, 
they  endanger  and  destroy. 

In  order,  however,  that  religion  should  yield  its  full 
and  best  fruits,  one  thing  is  necessary;  and  the  times 
require  that  I  should  state  it  with  great  dbtinctness. 
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It  it  oeoettary  that  reiigioiL  ihoald  be  held  and  pio* 
fcflied  in  a  liberal  spirit.  Just  as  fiur  as  it  assameB  an 
istolerant,  ezcloBive,  aectarian  form,  it  tubTerta,  inatead 
of  strengthening,  the  soul's  freedom,  and  becomes  the 
hemTiesl  and  most  galling  yoke  whicii  is  laid  on  the  in- 
teUect  and  conscience.  Religion  most  be  vieved,  not 
as  a  monopoly  of  priests,  ministeis,  or  sects,  not  as  ooo- 
ferring  on  any  man  a  right  to  dictate  to  his  fellow^beings, 
not  as  an  instrument  by  which  the  few  may  awe  the 
many,  not  as  bestowing  on  one  a  prerogatiye  which  is 
not  enjoyed  by  all,  but  as  the  property  of  everj  hnman 
being,  and  as  the  great  subject  for  every  hnman  mind. 
It  must  be  regarded  as  the  revelation  oi  a  common 
Father,  to  whom  all  have  equal  access,  who  invites  all  to 
the  like  immediate  communion,  who  has  no  favoorites, 
who  has  appointed  no  infallible  expounders  of  his  will, 
who  opens  his  works  and  word  to  every  eye,  and  calls 
upon  all  to  read  for  themselves,  and  to  follow  fearlessly 
the  best  convictions  of  their  own  understandings.  Let 
religion  be  seized  on  by  individuals  or  sects,  as  their 
special  province;  let  them  clothe  themselves  with  Grod's 
prerogative  of  judgment;  let  them  succeed  in  enforcing 
their  creed  by  penalties  of  law,  or  penalties  of  opinion; 
let  them  succeed  in  fixing  a  brand  on  virtuous  men, 
whose  only  crioie  is  free  investigation;  and  religion  b^ 
comes  the  most  blighting  tyranny  which  can  establish 
itself  over  the  mind.  You  have  all  heard  of  the  outward 
evils,  which  religion,  when  thus  turned  into  tyranny,  has 
inflicted;  how  it  has  dug  dreary  dungeons,  kindled  fires 
for  the  martyr,  and  invented  instruments  of  ezqmsite 
torture.  But  to  me  all  this  is  less  fearfel  than  its  in- 
fiuence  over  the  mind.  When  I  see  the  superstitions 
which  it  has  fastened  on  the  conscience,  the  spiritual 
terrors  with  which  it  has  haunted  and  subdued  the  igncn 
rant  and  susceptible,  the  dark  appalling  views  of  God 
which  it  has  spread  for  and  wide,  the  dread  of  inquiry 
which  it  has  struck  into  superior  understandingB,  and 
the  servility-  of  spirit  which  it  has  made  to  pass  for  piety 
*->when  I  see  all  this,  the  fire,  the  scaffold,  and  the  out- 
ward inquisition  terrible  as  they  are,  seem  to  me  inferior 
evils.    I  look  with  a  aolenm  joy  on  the  heroic  ajnrits, 
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wlio  h«re  met  freely  and  feaileflslv  pain  md  death  in 
the  cause  of  truth  and  human  rights.  But  there  are 
other  Tictims  of  intolerance,  on  vliom  I  look  with  un« 
mlzed  sorrow.  They  are  those,  who,  spell-bound  by 
early  prejudice,  or  by  intimidaticHis  from  the  pulpit  and 
the  press,  dare  not  think;  who  anxiously  stifle  every 
doubt  or  misgiTing  in  regard  to  their  opinions,  as  if  to 
doubt  were  a  crime;  who  shrink  from  uie  seeken  after 
truth  as  from  infection;  who  deny  all  virtue,  which  doei 
not  wear  the  livery  of  their  own  sect;  who,  surrendering 
to  othera  their  best  powers,  receive  unresistingly  a 
teaching  winch  wars  against  reason  and  conscience; 
and  who  think  it  a  merit  to  impose  on  such  as  live  within 
their  influence,  the  grievous  bondage  which  they  bear 
themselves.  How  much  to  be  deplored  is  it,  that  religion, 
the  very  principle  which  is  designed  to  raise  men  above 
the  judgment  and  power  of  man,  should  become  Uie 
chi^  instrument  of  usnrpaticm  over  the  soul. 

Is  it  said,  that,  in  this  country,  where  the  rights  of  pri* 
▼ate  judgment,  and  of  speaking  and  writing  according 
to  our  convictions,  are  guaranteed  with  every  solemnity 
by  institutions  and  laws,  religion  can  never  degenerate 
into  tyranny;  that  here  its  whole  influence  must  con* 
spire  to  the  liberation  and  dignity  of  the  mind?  I  an* 
swer,  we  discover  little  knowtedge  of  human  nature,  if 
we  ascribe  to  constitutions  the  power  of  charming  to 
sleep  the  spirit  of  intolerance  and  exclusion.  Almost 
every  other  bad  passion  may  sooner  be  put  to  rest;  and 
for  this  plain  reason,  that  intolerance  always  shelters 
itself  under  the  name  and  garb  oi  religious  zeal.  Be- 
cause we  live  in  a  country,  where  the  gross,  outward,  visi* 
ble  chain  is  broken,  we  must  not  conclude  that  we^  are 
necessarily  free.  There  are  chains  not  made  of  iron, 
which  eat  more  deeply  into  the  soul.  An  esmonage  of 
bigotry  may  as  effectually  close  our  lips  and  chill  oar 
hearts,  as  an  armed  and  hundred-eyed  police.  There 
are  countless  ways  by  which  men  in  a  free  country  may 
encroach  on  their  neighbours'  rights.  In  religion,  the 
instrument  is  ready  made  and  always  at  hand.  I  refer 
to  opinion,  combined  and  (Mganised  m  sects,  and  swayed 
by  tne  cleiigy.    We  say  we  have  no  Inquisition.    But 
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a  Mct  tkOfiilly  oigaiiised«  tnined  to  utter  one  cry,  com- 
bfaied  to  cover  with  reproach  whoever  may  differ  from 
themBelves,  to  drown  tlie  free  expression  of  opinion  by 
denunciations  of  heresy,  and  to  strike  terror  into  the 
multitude  by  joint  and  perpetnal  menace — such  a  seet 
is  as  perilous  and  palsying  to  the  intellect  as  the  Inqui* 
sition.  It  serves  the  ministers  as  effectually  as  the 
sword.  The  present  age  is  notoriously  sectarian,  and 
therefore  hostile  to  liberty.  One  of  the  strongest  fear 
tures  of  our  times,  is  the  tendency  of  men  to  run  into 
associations,  to  lose  themselves  in  masses,  to  think  and 
act  in  crowds,  to  act  from  the  excitement  of  numbers,  to 
sacrifice  individuality,  to  identify  themselves  with  parties 
and  sects.  At  such  a  period,  we  ought  to  fear,  and  can- 
not  too  much  dread,  lest  a  host  should  be  marshalled 
under  some  sectarian  standard,  so  numerous  and  so 
strong,  as  to  overawe  opinion,  stifle  inquiry,  compel  dis* 
senters  to  a  prudent  silence,  and  thus  accomplish  the 
end,  without  incurring  the  odium,  of  penal  laws.  We 
have  indeed  no  small  protection  against  this  evil,  in  the 
multiplicity  of  sects.  But  let  us  not  foiget,  that  coali- 
tions are  as  practicable  and  as  perilous  in  church  as  in 
state;  and  tnat  minor  differences,  as  they  are  called, 
may  be  sunk,  for  the  purpose  of  joint  exertion  against  a 
common  foe.  Happily,  the  spirit  of  this  people,  in  spite 
of  all  narrowing  influences,  is  essentially  liberaL  Here 
fies  OUT  safety.  The  liberal  spirit  of  the  people,  I  trust, 
is  more  and  more  to  temper  and  curb  that  exclusive 
spirit,  which  is  the  besetting  sin  of  their  religious  guides. 
In  this  connexion,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  and  I 
say  it  with  heartfelt  joy,  that  the  government  of  this 
Commonwealth  has  uniformly  distinguished  itself  by  the 
^irit  of  religious  freedom.  Intolerance,  however  rife 
abroad,  has  found  no  shelter  in  our  halls  of  legislation. 
As  yet,  no  sentence  of  proscription  has  been  openly  or 
indirectly  passed  on  any  body  of  men  for  religious  opin- 
ions. A  wise  and  righteous  jealousy  has  watched  over 
our  religious  liberties,  and  been  startled  by  the  first 
movement,  the  faintest  sign  of  sectarian  ambition.  Our 
Commonwealth  can  boast  no  higher  glory.  May  none 
of  us  live  to  see  it  fade  away. 
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I  haye  spoken  with  gfreat  freedom  of  the  sectariaa 
and  exdasive  spirit  of  our  age.  I  would  earnestly  re* 
commend  liberality  of  feeling  and  judgment  towards 
men  of  different  opinions.  But,  in  so  doing,  I  intend 
not  to  teach,  that  opinions  are  of  small  moment,  or  that 
we  should  make  no  effort  for  spreading  such  as  we 
deem  the  truth  of  God.  I  do  mean,  however,  that  we 
are  to  spread  them  by  means  which  will  not  enslaye 
ourselves  to  a  party,  or  bring  others  into  bondaffe.  We 
must  respect  alike  our  own  and  others'  min&  We 
must  not  demand  a  uniformity  in  religion  which  exists 
nowhere  else,  but  expect,  and  be  willing,  that  the  reli- 
^ons  principle,  like  other  principles  of  our  nature,  should 
manifest  itself  in  different  methods  and  degrees.  Let 
us  not  forget,  that  spiritual,  like  animal  life,  may  subsist 
and  grow  under  various  forms.  Whilst  earnestly  re- 
commending what  we  deem  the  pure  and  primitive  faith, 
let  us  remember,  that  those  who  differ  in  word  or  specu- 
lation,  may  agree  in  heart;  that  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
though  mixed  and  encumbered  with  error,  is  still  divine; 
and  that  sects  which  assign  different  ranks  to  Jesus  Christ, 
may  still  adore  that  godlike  virtue,  which  constituted 
him  the  glorious  representative  of  his  Father.  Under 
the  disguises  of  Papal  and  Protestant  creeds,  let  us  leam 
to  recognise  the  lovely  aspect  of  Christianity,  and  re- 
joice to  believe,  that,  amidst  dissonant  forms  and  voices, 
the  common  Father  discerns  and  accepts  the  same  deep 
filial  adoration.  This  is  true  freedom  and  enlargement 
of  mind,  a  liberty,  which  he  who  knows  it  would  not 
barter  for  the  widest  dominion  which  priests  and  sects 
have  usurped  over  the  human  soul. 

I  have  spoken  of  Religion;  I  pass  to  Government* 
another  great  means  of  promoting  that  spiritual  liberty, 
that  moral  strength  and  elevation,  which  we  have  seen 
to  be  our  supreme  good.  I  thus  speak  of  government, 
not  because  it  always  promotes  this  end,  but  because  it 
may  and  should  thus  operate.  Civil  institutions  should 
be  directed  chiefly  to  a  moral  or  spiritual  good,  and, 
until  this  truth  is  felt,  they  will  continue,  I  fear,  to  be 
perverted  into  instruments  of  crime  and  misery.  Other 
views  of  their  design,  I  am  aware,  prevail. '  We  are 
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•onetiflMt  told,  that  gOTiT»nmit  has  no  purpose  but  an 
esrthlj  one;  that  wlAlst  nUgion  takes  care  of  the  8oal» 
government  is  to  watch  over  outward  and  bodily  iater« 
ests.  This  separatioa  of  oar  interests  into  earthly  and 
spiritual,  seems  to  me  unfounded.  There  Is  a  unit^  in 
our  whole  being.  There  is  one  great  end  for  whicb 
body  and  mind  were  ereafted,  and  all  the  relations  of 
life  were  ordained;  one  central  aim,  to  which  our  whole 
being  should  tend;  and  this  b  the  unfolding  of  our  in- 
tellectual and  moral  nature;  and  no  man  thoroughly 
understands  government,  but  he  who*  reverences  it  as 
a  part  of  Grod's  stupendous  machinery  for  this  sublime 
design.  I  do  not  deny  that  government  is  instituted  to 
watch  over  our  present  interests.  But  still  it  has  a 
spiritual  or  moral  purpose,  because  present  interests  are, 
in  an  important  sense,  spiritual;  that  is,  they  are  instni- 
ments  and  oeeanons  of  virtue^  calls  to  duty,  sooiees  of 
obliffBtioD,  and  are  only  blessings  wlien  they  contribute 
to  the  health  of  the  soid.  For  example,  property,  the 
piineipal  ol^ect  of  legislation,  is  the  material,  if  I  may 
so  speak,  on  which  justice  acts,  or  through  which  this 
oaidinal  virtue  is  exercised  and  expressed;  and  pTo» 
perty  has  no  higher  end  than  to  invigorate,  by  calung 
north,  the  principle  of  impartial  rectitude. 

Government  is  the  great  oigan  of  civil  society,  and 
we  should  appreciate  the  former  more  justly,  if  we'bett» 
understood  tne  nature  and  foundation  of  the  latter.  I 
say*  then,  that  society  is  throughout  a  moral  institation. 
It  is  something  very  different  from  an  assemblage  of 
animals  feeding  in  the  same  pasture.  It  is  the  combina- 
tion of  rational  beings  for  the  security  of  right.  ]^ght, 
a  moral  idea,  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  civil  com- 
munities; and  the  highest  happiness  which  they  confer, 
is  the  gratification  of  moral  affections.  We  are  some- 
times taught,  that  society  is  the  creature  of  compact, 
and  selfish  calculation;  that  men  agree  to  live  together 
for  the  protection  of  private  interests.  But  no.  Society 
is  of  eariier  and  higher  origin.  It  is  God's  ordmance, 
and  answers  to  what  is  most  godlike  in  our  nature. 
The  chief  ties  that  hM  men  together  in  commmilties, 
are  not  self«^interest,  or  compacts,  or  pontive  institudons* 
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or  force.  They  tre  mvirible,  refined,  spiritval  tief» 
bonds  of  the  mind  and  heart.  Our  best  powers  and 
affections  crave  instinctiyely  for  sodety  as  the  sphere 
in  which  they  are  to  find  thdr  Hie  and  happiness.  That 
men  may  greatlr  strengthen  and  improve  society  by 
written  constitutions,  I  readily  grant.  There  is,  how* 
ever,  a  constitution  which  precedes  all  of  men's  makings 
and  after  which  all  others  are  to  be  formed;  a  constito* 
tion,  the  great  lines  of  which  are  drawn  in  our  very  na» 
tnre;  a  primitive  law  of  justice,  rectitude,  and  philan* 
thropy,  which  all  other  laws  are  bound  to  enforce,  and 
from  which  all  others  derive  their  validity  and  worth. 

Am  1  now  asked,  how  government  is  to  promote 
energy  and  elevation  of  moral  principle?  I  answer,  not 
by  making  the  various  virtues  matters  of  legislation, 
not  by  preaching  morals,  not  by  establishing  rdigion; 
for  these  are  not  its  appropriate  functions.  It  is  to  serve 
the  cause  of  spiritual  freedom,  not  by  teaching  or  pei^ 
suasion,  but  by  action;  that  is,  by  ngidly  conforming 
itself,  in  all  its  measures,  to  the  moral  or  Christian  law; 
by  the  most  public  and  solemn  manifestations  of  rever* 
enoe  for  right,  for  justice,  for  the  general  weal,  for  the 
principles  of  virtue.  Government  is  the  most  conspioiK 
oos  of  human  institutions,  and  were  moral  rectitude 
written  on  its  front,  stamped  conspicuously  on  all  its 
operations,  an  immense  power  would  be  added  to  pure 
principle  in  the  breasts  of  individuals. 

To  be  more  particular,  a  govemnent  may,  and  should, 
ennoble  the  mmd  of  the  citizen,  by  continnally  holding 
up  to  him  the  idea  of  tiie  general  good.  This  idea 
should  be  impressed  in  characters  of  light  on  all  legisla* 
tion;  and  a  government  directing  itself  resolutely  and 
steadily  to  this  end,  becomes  a  minister  of  virtue.  It 
teaches  the  citizen  to  attach  a  sanctity  to  the  public 
weal,  carries  him  beyond  selfish  regards,  nourishes 
magnanimity,  and  the  purpose  of  sacrilcing  himself,  as 
fw  as  virtue  will  allow,  to  the  commonwealth.  On  the 
otiier  hand,  a  government  which  wields  its  power  for 
selfish  interests,  which  sacrifices  the  many  to  a  few,  or 
the  state  to  a  party,  becomes  a  public  preacher  of  crime, 
taints  the  mind  of  the  citizen,  doee  its  almost  to  make 
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to  tell  or  betaj  that  paUie  fartoMl  fw  wfaidi  he  lUi^ 

be  mad  jT  to  die. 

Again,  on  gOTemment,  mote tfaaa  on  ninr imJitntiflii 
depmdt  that  moat  important  piiaei|de»  toe  aenae-^af 
jnitioe  in  the  commnmty.  To  pioBMto  fthia»  it  ahodi 
e^Mrem  in  all  its  lawa,  a  Teverenee  ht  riglit»tanlaa 
eq^  leTereDce  hi  the  rigiita  of  Iqgh  and  lowt  ol  lifll 
and  poor.  It  should  chooie  to  ■aiinftoe  the  moit  d» 
sEng  adTantagei,  rather  than  break  its  own  fiuthpdnlhv 
than  antettle  the  fixed  laws  of  property,  or  in  anf  «^^ 
shock  the  sentiment  of  jostioe  in  the  eommnnlty,    k>.^. 

Let  me  add  one  m<ne  method  by  which  gorenuMith 
to  lift  ap  and  enlarge  the  minds  <n  its  eitiaena.  In^Jk 
lationa  to  other  governments,  it  dumld  inviolablxadhM 
to  the  prindfto  of  justice  and  philanthwww  ^BfM 
moderation,  smoerity,  uprightoess^  and  paaiB.apMife  W 
wards  foreign  states,  by  abstaining  firom  aeereft  asis.Bri 
onJair  adTantages,  by  cdd vatin^  nee  and  nwbsaQjr.bsn^ 
fidal  intocourse,  it  should  cherish  among  ita  litiaaaa  the 
ennoblingconsdousness  of  belonging  to  thnh^l■Mfcmi^y, 
and  of  having  a  common  iuteiest  with  the  wholafcnHa 
race.  Government  only  fulfils  its  end,  wlmn  it  thnsJ^ 
with  Christianity  in  inculcating  the  law  of  nnivenal Jofa. 

Unhappily,  governments  have  seldom  recognised  sf 
the  highest  duty,  the  obligation  of  strengthenmg'paie 
and  noble  principle  in  the  community.  I  fear,  ttey  srs 
even  to  be  numbered  among  the  cnief  affenta  in  co^ 
ropting  nations.  Of  all  the  doctrines  by  whieh  viea  htf 
propagated  itself,  I  know  none  mcHre  pemioioBS  thsa 
the  maxim,  that  statesmen  are  exempted  from  the  eoa* 
mon  restraints  of  morality,  that  nations  are  not  eqnaQf 
bound  with  individuals  by  the  eternal  lawa  <if  jnadss 
and  philanthropy.  Through  this  doctrine,  'vioei.hsi 
lifted  its  head  unblushingly  in  the  most  exalted  rtalin* 
Vice  has  seated  itself  on  the  throne.  The  mea  wIm 
have  wielded  the  power,  and  riveted  the  gaie  of  n^ 
tions,  have  lent  the  sanction  of  their  greatoesa  to  tiime 
In  the  very  heart  of  nations,  in  the  cabinet  of  rakm, 
has  been  bred  a  moral  pestilence,  which  Imainfeolsd 
and  contaminated  all  orders  of  the  state.    ThuN^  the 
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example  of  rulers,  privKte  men  haye  learned  to  regard 
the  everlasting  law  as  a  temporary  conyentional  nile» 
and  been  blinded  to  the  supremacy  of  virtue. 

That  the  prosperity  of  a  people  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  this  reverence  for  virtue,  which  I  have  ii^ 
ciilcated  on  legislators,  is  most  true,  and  cannot  be  too 
deeply  felt.  There  is  no  foundation  for  the  vulgar 
doctnne,  that  a  state  may  flourish  bv  arts  and  crimes. 
Nntions  and  individuals  are  subjected  to  one  law.  The 
moral  principle  is  the  life  of  communities.  No  calamity 
can  befall  a  ^ople  so  great,  as  temporary  success 
through  a  criminal  policy,  as  the  hope  thus  cherished 
of  trampling  with  impunity  on  the  authority  of  God. 
Sooner  or  later,  insulted  virtue  avenges  itself  terriblr 
on  states  as  well  as  on  private  men.  We  hope,  indeed, 
security  and  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  our  wealth,  from 
ooT  laws  and  institutions.  But  civil  laws  find  their  chief 
sanction  in  the  law  written  within  by  the  finger  of  God. 
In  pioportion  as  a  people  enslave  themselves  to  sin, 
the  fountiun  of  public  justice  becomes  polluted.  The 
most  wholesome  statutes,  wanting  the  support  of  public 
opinion,  grow  impotent.  Self-seekers,  unprinciplea  men, 
by  ftatteriog  bad  passions,  and  by  darkening  tne  public 
mind,  usurp  the  seat  of  judgment  and  places  of  powef 
and  trust,  and  turn  free  institutions  into  lifeless  forms, 
or  instruments  of  oppression.  I  especially  believe  that 
communities  suffer  sorely  by  that  species  of  immorality 
which  the  herd  of  statesmen  have  industriously  cherished 
as  of  signal  utility,  I  mean,  by  hostile  feeUng  towards 
other  countries.  The  common  doctrine  has  been,  that 
prcgudiee  and  enmity  towards  foreign  states,  are  meant 
of  fostering  a  national  spirit,  and  of  confirming  union  at 
home.  But  bad  pasuons,  once  instilled  into  a  people, 
will  never  exhaust  themselves  abroad.  Vice  never  yields 
the  fruits  of  virtue.  Injustice  to  strangers  does  not 
breed  justice  to  our  friends.  Malignity,  in  every  form, 
ii  a  fire  of  hell,  and  the  policy  which  feeds  it,  is  infernal. 
Domestic  feuds  and  the  madness  of  party,  are  its  natu* 
tal  and  necessary  issues;  and  a  people  hostile  to  others, 
will  demonstrate  in  its  history,  that  no  form  of  inhuman* 
ity  or  injustice,  escapes  its  just  retribution. 

T 
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Our  great  enror  m  a  people^  b»  that  we  pot  sa  idolft- 
troos  trait  in  our  free  inatitntioiw;  as  if  these,  by  some 
magic  power,  must  secure  our  rights,  however  we  en* 
slave  onrselTes  to  e'vil  passioiis.  We  need  to  leara  that 
the  forms  of  liberty  are  not  its  essence;  that  whilst  the 
iettCT  of  a  free  oonstitatioa  is  presecred,  its  spirit  may 
he  lost;  that  eten  its  wisest  pcovinons  and  most  guarded 
powers  may  be  made  weapons  of  tyranny.  In  a  coun- 
try called  free,  a  minority  may  heeome  a  faction^  and 
a  proscribed  minority  may  be  insulted.  rahbed»  and 
oppressed.  Under  dectiye  goTemments,  a  don^aat 
party  may  become  as  truly  a  usurpev,  and  as  txeason- 
ably  conspire  against  the  state,  as  an  individual  who 
ftnees  his  way  by  arms  to  the  throne. 

I  know  that  it  is  supposed,  that  political  wisdiMB  can 
so  form  institutions,  as  to  extract  from  them  freedom, 
notwithstanding  a  people's  sins.  The  duef  ezpedieot 
for  this  purpose  has  been,  to  balance^  as  it  is  called, 
men's  passions  and  interests  against  each  other,  to  use 
one  man's  selfishness  as  a  check  against  his  neigh* 
bourns,  to  produce  peace  by  the  counteraction  aad 
equilibrium  of  hostile  forces.  This  whole  theory  I  dis- 
trust. The  vices  can  by  no  management  or  skilful 
Kising  be  made  to  do  the  work  of  virtue.  Our  own 
itory  has  already  proved  this.  Our  government  was 
founded  on  the  doctrine  of  checks  and  balances;  awi 
what  does  experience,  teach  us?  It  teaches,  what  the 
prindples  of  our  nature  might  have  taught,  that,  when- 
ever tne  country  is  divided  into  two  great  parties,  the 
dominant  party  will  possess  itself  of  both  branches  ef 
the  legislature,  and  of  the  diffisrent  departments  of  the 
state,  and  will  move  towards  its  oljects  with  as  liltle 
chedc,  and  with  as  determined  purpose,  as  if  all  poweis 
were  concentrated  in  a  ungle  body.  There  ib  no  sab- 
stitute  for  virtue.  Free  institutions  secure  rights,  only 
when  secured  by,  and  when  invigorating  that  spiritual 
freedom,  that  mml  power  and  Ovation,  which  I  have 
set  before  you  as  the  suiweme  good  of  our  nature. 

Aoeordiog  to  these  views,  the  firat  duty  of  a  states- 
men is  to  build  up  the  moral  eneigy  of  a  people.  This 
is  their  first  interest;  and  he  who  weakens  it,  Miflicts  an 
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iajmy  which  no  talent  can  Tcpair;  nor  shoiild  any  splen- 
dour of  sen^s,  or  any  momentary  toccefs,  ayert  from 
Mm  the  iniamy  which  he  has  earned.  Let  public  men 
learn  to  think  more  reyerently  of  their  fiinction.  Let 
tbem  feel  that  they  are  touching  more  Tital  interests 
than  property.  Let  them  fear  nothing  so  much  as  to 
8«]»  the  moral  convictions  of  a  people,  by  unri^hteons 
legislmtion,  or  a  selfish  policy.  Let  them  cultivate  in 
tMrnselves  the  spirit  of  religion  and  virtue,  as  the  first 
requisite  to  public  station.  Let  no  apparent  advantage 
to  the  community,  any  more  tiian  to  themselves,  seduce 
then  to  the  infiractioa  of  any  moral  law.  Let  them  put 
fiiitli  in  virtoe  as  the  strength  of  notioaB.  Let  them  not 
be  disheartened  by  temporary  ill  success  in  upr^ht 
exertion.  Let  them  remember,  that  while  they  and 
their  contemporaries  live  but  for  a  day,  the  state  is  to 
live  for  ages;  and  that  Time,  the  unerring  arbiter,  will 
vindicate  the  wisdom  as  well  as  the  magnanimity  o^  the 
public  man,  who,  confiding  fai  the  power  of  truth,  justice, 
and  philanthropy,  asserto  their  claims,  and  reverently 
foilows  their  monitioM,  amidst  general  disloyalty  and 
oovruption. 

I  have  hitherto  moken  of  the  general  influoice  which 
government  should  exert  on  the  moral  interests  of  a 
people,  by  expressing  reverence  for  the  moral  law  in  its 
n^me  poncy  and  legislation.  It  is  also  bound  to  exert 
a  more  particular  and  direct  isfinence.  I  refer  to  its 
duty  of  preventing  and  punishing  crime.  This  is  one  of 
the  chief  encb  of  government,  but  it  has  received  as  yet 
very  little  of  the  attention  which  it  deserves.  Govern- 
ment, indeed,  has  not  been  slow  to  punish  crime,  nor 
has  society  suffiBred  for  want  of  dun^ns  and  gibbets. 
Bat  the  prevention  of  crime  and  the  reformation  of  the 
offimder  have  nowhere  taken  rank  among  the  first  ob- 
jects of  legislation.  Penal  codes,  breathing  vengeance, 
and  too  often  written  in  blood,  have  been  set  in  array 
against  the  violence  of  human  passions,  and  the  leoisla- 
tor's  consrienee  has  been  satisfied  with  enacting  wese. 
Whether  by  shocking  bumanitr  he  has  not  BHiltipiied 
ofiendera,  is  a  question  into  which  he  wonki  do  wisely 
totnqaire. 
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On  the  means  of  preventing  ctime,  I  want  time  and^ 
still  more,  abUity  to  enlarge.  I  would  only  say,  that 
this  object  sboold  be  kept  in  view  through  the  whole  of 
legislation.  For  this  end,  laws  should  be  as  few  and 
as  simple  as  may  be;  for  an  extensive  and  obscure  code 
multiplies  occasions  of  offence,  and  brings  the  citizea 
unnecessarily  into  collision  with  the  state.  Above  all, 
let  the  laws  bear  broadly  on  their  front  the  impress  of 
justice  and  humanity,  so  that  the  moral  sense  of  the 
community  may  become  their  sanction.  Arbitrary  and 
oppressive  laws  invite  ofience,  and  take  from  disobedience 
the  consciousness  of  guilt  It  b  even  wise  to  abstmn  from 
laws,  which,  however  wise  and  good  in  themselves,  have 
the  semblance  of  inequality,  which  find  no  response  in  the 
heart  of  the  citizen,  and  which  will  be  evaded  with  little 
remorse.  The  wisdom  of  legislation  is  especially  seen 
in  grafting  laws  on  conscience.  I  add,  wnat  seems  to 
me  of  great  importance,  that  the  penal  code  should  be 
brought  to  bear  with  the  sternest  impartiality  on  the 
rich  and  exalted,  as  well  as  on  the  poor  and  fallen. 
Society  suffers  from  the  crimes  of  the  former,  not  less 
than  by  those  of  the  latter.  It  has  been  truly  said,  that 
the  amount  of  property  taken  by  theh  and  foigery,  is 
small  compared  with  what  is  taken  by  dishonest  insol- 
vency. Yet  the  thief  is  sent  to  prison,  and  the  dishonest 
bankrupt  lives  perhaps  in  state.  The  moral  sentknent 
of  the  community  is  thus  corrupted;  and,  for  this  and 
other  solemn  reasons,  a  reform  is  greatiy  needed  in  the 
laws  which  respect  insolvency.  I  am  shocked  at  the 
imprisonment  ot  the  honest  debtor;  and  the  legislation, 
which  allows  a  creditor  to  play  the  tynmt  over  an  inno- 
cent man,  would  disgrace,  I  think,  a  barbarous  age.  I 
am  not  less  shocked  by  the  impunity  with  which  crimi- 
nal insolvents  continually  escape,  and  by  the  lenity  of 
the  community  towards  these  transgressors  of  its  most 
essential  laws. 

Another  means  of  preventing  crime,  is  to  punish  it 
wisely;  and  by  wise  punishment  I  mean  that  which 
aims  to  reform  the  offender.  I  know  that  this  end  of 
mmishment  has  been  questioned  by  wise  and  good  meli. 
But  what  higher  or  more  practicable  end  can  be  pio- 
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posed?  Yoa  say,  we  most  jranish  for  example.  But 
liistorjr  shows  that  what  is  called  exemplary  punishment, 
eannot  boast  of  g^reat  efficiency.  Gnme  thrives  under 
severe  penaMes,  thrives  on  the  blood  of  offenders. 
Ilie  frequent  exhibition  of  such  punishments,  hardens 
a  people's  heart,  and  produces  denance  and  reaction  in 
the  guilty.  Until  recently,  government  seems  to  have 
laboured  to  harden  the  criminal  by  throwing  him  into 
a  crowd  of  offenders,  into  the  putrid  atmosphere  of  a 
common  prison.  Humanity  rejoices  in  tne  reform, 
which,  in  this,  respect,  is  spreading  through  our  coun- 
try. To  remove  the  convict  from  bad  influences,  is  an 
essential  step  to  his  moral  restoration.  It  is  however 
bat  a  step.  To  place  him  under  the  aid  of  good  infln- 
enoe,  is  equally  important;  and  here  individual  exertion 
must  come  to  the  aid  of  legislative  provisions.  Private 
Christians,  selected  at  once  for  their  judiciousness  and 
philanthropy,  must  connect  themselves  with  the  solitary 
prisoner,  and  by  manifestations  of  a  sincere  fraternal 
laterest,  by  conversation,  books,  and  encouragement, 
most  touch  within  him  chords  which  have  long  ceased 
to  vibrate;  must  awaken  new  hopes;  must  show  him 
that  all  is  not  lost,  that  God,  and  Christ,  and  virtue, 
and  the  friendship  of  the  virtuous,  and  honour,  and  im«- 
mortality,  may  yet  be  secured.  Of  this  glorious  min- 
istry of  private  Christianitv,  I  do  not  despair.  I  know 
L  shall  be  told  of  the  fiiilure  of  all  efforts  to  reclaim 
criminals.  They  have  not  always  fdled.  And  besides, 
has  philanthropy,  has  genius,  has  the  strength  of  hu- 
mamty,  been  fairly  and  ferventlypot  forth  in  this  great 
concern?  I  find  in  the  New  Testament  no  class  of 
human  beings  whom  charity  is  instructed  to  forsake.  I 
find  no  exception  made  by  Him,  who  came  to  seek  and 
save  that  which  was  lost  I  must  add,  that  the  most 
hopeless  subjects  are  not  always  to  be  found  in  prisons. 
Hiat  convicts  are  dreadfully  corrupt,  I  know;  but  not 
more  corrupt  than  some  who  walk  at  large,  and  are  not 
excluded  from  our  kindness.  The  rich  man  who  de- 
frauds, is  certainly  as  criminal  as  the  poor  man  who 
•teals.  The  rich  man  who  drinks  to  excess,  contracts 
deeper  guilt  than  he  who  sinks  into  this  vice  under  the 
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pftsiura  of  want  The  yoong  m«i  who  leduces 
oeoce,  deieiTet  mora  ridhlr  the  Hooie  of  GorrectMA, 
than  the  unhappy  female  whom  he  allaied  into  the  pikh 
of  deatniction.  Still  more,  I  cannot  but  remember 
how  much  the  guilt  of  the  convict  Tetoits  fix>m  the  gen- 
eral oormption  of  society.  When  I  ieflect»  how  much 
of  the  responsibility  fat  crimes  rests  on  the  state,  bow 
many  of  the  ofiences,  which  are  most  severaly  punished, 
are  to  be  traced  to  neglected  education,  to  early  squa- 
lid want,  to  temptations  and  exposures  which  socieky 
might  do  much  to  relieve— I  feel  that  a  spirit  of  mercy 
should  temper  lepslation;  that  we  should  not  sever 
ourselves  so  widety  from  our  fallen  brethren;  that  we 
should  recognise  in  them  the  countenance  and  daims 
of  humanity;  that  we  should  strive  to  win  them  bai^ 
to  God. 

I  have  thus  spoken  of  the  obligation  of  govemmem 
to  contribute  by  various  means  to  the  moral  elevation 
of  a  peo[4e.  I  close  this  head  with  expressing  sorrow* 
that  an  institution,  capable  of  such  purifying  ii^enoee, 
should  so  often  be  among  the  chief  engines  of  a  nation's 
corruption. 

In  this  discourse  I  have  insisted  on  the  supreme  im> 
portance  of  virtuous  principle,  of  moral  force,  and  ele» 
vation  in  the  community;  and  I  have  thus  spolcen,  not 
that  I  might  conform  to  professional  duty,  but  from 
deep  personal  conviction.  I  feel,  as  I  doubt  not  many 
feel,  that  the  great  ^stinction  of  a  nation,  the  only  one 
worth  possessing,  and  which  brings  afker  it  all  other 
blessings,  is  the  prevalence  of  pure  principle  among  the 
dtizens.  I  wish  to  belong  to  a  state,  in  the  character 
and  institutions  of  which  I  may  find  a  spring  of  improv&> 
ment,  which  I  can  speak  of  with  an  honest  pride,  in 
whose  records  I  may  meet  great  and  honoured  names^ 
and  which  is  making  the  worid  its  debtor  by  its  dis- 
coveries of  truth,  and  by  an  example  of  virtuous  freedom. 
Oh  save  me  from  a  country  whicn  worships  wealth,  and 
cares  not  for  true  g^ory;  m  which  intrigue  bears  rode; 
in  which  patriotism  borrows  its  zeal  from  the  prospect  of 
ciBtoe;  in  which  huQgry  sycophants  besiege  with  snppli* 
cation  all  the  departments  ot  state;  in  wmch  public 
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bear  the  bfud  of  riee,  and  the  teat  of  goTeimeaot  it  a 
BOMome  rink  of  priyate  licentioosaeM  and  pofitieal  cor- 
ruption. Tell  me  not  of  the  honoor  of  b^ngiqg  to  a  free 
ooantrj.  I  atk,  does  our  libeity  bear  generoue  fruits? 
Does  It  exalt  us  in  manly  spirit,  in  public  irirtoe,  above 
countries  trodden  under  foot  by  despotism?  Tell  me 
not  of  the  extent  of  our  territory.  I  care  not  how  laige 
it  is»  if  it  multiply  degenerate  men.  Speak  not  of  our 
prosperity.  Better  be  one  of  a  poor  people,  plain  in 
nmnners,  revering  God  and  respecting  themseWes,  than 
belong  to  a  rich  country  which  knows  no  higher  good 
than  riches.  Earnestly  do  I  desiie  for  this  country, 
that,  instead  of  copying  Europe  with  an  nndiaeeniing 
servility,  it  may  have  a  character  of  its  own,  corre- 
sponding to  the  fieedom  and  equality  of  our  institutions. 
One  Europe  is  enough.  One  Pans  is  enough.  How 
nsuch  to  be  desired  is  it,  that,  separated  as  we  are  from 
the  eastern  continent  by  an  ocean,  we  should  be  stiU 
nwre  wid^y  separated  by  simpUcity  of  manners,  by  do* 
mestic  purity,  by  inward  piety,  by  reverence  for  human 
nature,  by  moral  independence,  by  withstanding  that 
subjection  to  fashion  and  that  debilitating  sensuality, 
which  characterise  the  most  civilised  portions  of  the 
old  worldl 

Of  thb  country  I  may  say  with  peculiar  emphasis, 
that  its  happiness  is  bound  up  in  its  virtue.  On  tnb  our 
union  can  slone  stand  firm.  Our  union  is  not  like  that 
of  other  nations,  confirmed  by  the  habits  of  ages,  and 
riveted  by  force.  It  is  a  recent,  and  still  more,  a  vol* 
untarv  union.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  force  as  binding  us 
toffetner.  Nothing  can  retain  a  member  of  thb  con- 
federacy, when  resolved  on  separation.  The  only  bonds 
that  can  permanently  unite  us,  are  moral  ones.  That 
there  are  repulsive  powers,  principles  of  discord,  in  these 
States,  we  all  feel.  The  attraction  which  is  to  conn* 
teract  them,  is  only  to  be  found  in  a  calm  wisdom,  con- 
trolling the  passions,  in  a  spirit  of  equity  and  regard  to 
the  common  weal,  and  in  virtuous  patriotism,  dinging 
to  union  as  the  only  pledge  of  freedom  and  peace.  The 
union  is  threatened  by  sectional  jealousies,  and  colli- 
rions  of  local  interests,  which  can  be  reconciled  only  by 
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a  BUgnmimoat  liberality.  It  is  endangered  br  the  pvot- 
titation  of  ezecutiTe  pjationage,  throogh  which  the  pub- 
lic treaniTj  is  turned  into  a  rociitain  of  corruption,  md 
by  the  lust  for  power,  which  r :  jtuall^  conyulses  the 
country  for  the  sake  of  thro«. .  ^  office  into  new  hands; 
and  the  only  remedy  for  tbc  2  evils,  is  to  be  found  m 
the  moral  indignation  of  the  community,  in  a  pure,  loftr 
spirit,  which  will  overwhelm  with  inmmy  tms  sd&h 
ambition. 

To  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  Commonwealth,  and 
to  Uiose  associated  with  him  in  the  Executive  and  Legis- 
lative Departments,  I  respectfully  commend  the  truths 
which  have  now  been  delivered;  and,  with  the  simplicity 
becoming  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  I  would  rendnd 
them  of  their  solemn  obligations  to  God,  to  their  fellow- 
creatures,  and  to  the  interests  of  humanity,  freedom, 
virtue,  and  reUgion.  We  trust  that  in  their  high  stations, 
thev  wUl  seek,  not  themselves,  but  the  public  weal,  and 
will  seek  it  by  inflexible  adherence  to  the  principles  of 
the  Constitution,  and  still  more  to  the  principles  of  God's 
Everlasting  Law. 


HONOUR  DUE   TO  ALL  MEN. 


«  Honoqr  all  men."— 1  Peter  ii.  17. 

Among  the  many  and  inestimable  blessings  of  Chrit- 
tianity,  I  regard,  as  not  the  least,  the  new  sentiment 
^ntii  which  it  teaches  man  to  look  upon  his  fellow-beings; 
the  new  interest  which  it  awakens  in  us  towards  ererj 
thing  human;  the  new  importance  which  it  gives  to  the 
BOttl;  the  new  relation  which  is  established  between  man 
and  man.  In  this  respect,  it  began  a  mightjr  revolution, 
'which  has  been  silently  spreading  itself  through  society, 
and  which,  I  believe,  is  not  to  stop,  until  new  ties  shall 
have  taken  place  of  those  which  have  hitherto,  in  the 
main,  connected  the  human  race.  Christianity  has  aa 
yet  but  begun  its  work  of  reformation.  •  Under  its  influ- 
ences, a  new  order  of  society  is  advancing,  surely  though 
slowly;  and  this  beneficent  change  it  is  to  accomplish  in 
no  small  measure  by  revealing  to  men  their  own  nature, 
and  teaching  them  to  **  honour  all"  who  partake  it. 

As  yet  Christianity  has  done  little,  compared  with 
what  it  is  to  do,  in  establishing  the  true  bond  of  union 
between  man  and  man.  The  old  bonds  of  society  still 
oontinue  in  a  great  degree.  They  are  instinct,  interest, 
force.  The  true  tie,  which  is  mutual  respect,  calling 
IbrUi  mutual,  growing,  never-fisiiling  acts  of  love,  is  as 
yet  little  known.  A  new  revelation,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
remains  to  be  made;  or  rather,  the  truths  of  the  old  re- 
velation in  regard  to  the  greatness  of  human  nature,  are 
to  be  brought  out  from  obscurity  and  neglect.  The 
soul  is  to  be  regarded  with  a  religious  reverence  hitherto 
unfelt;  and  the  solemn  claims  of  every  being  to  whom 
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diTine  principle  u  Imparted,  m  to  be 
on  the  rains  of  those  pernicioos  principles,  both  in  chiudi 
and  state,  whidi  have  so  long  oivided  mankind  into  the 
classes  of  the  abject  many  and  the  sel^xalting  few. 

Hiere  is  nothing  of  which  men  know  so  liule,  ai 
themselTes.  They  understand  incomparably  more  of 
the  surronndinff  creation,  of  matter,  ana  of  its  laws,  than 
of  that  spirituu  principle,  to  which  matter  was  made  to 
be  the  minister,  and  without  which  the  outward  uniTeise 
would  be  worthless.  Of  course,  no  man  can  be  wholly 
a  stranger  to  the  soul,  for  the  soul  is  himself,  and  he 
cannot  but  be  conscious  of  its  most  obvious  workings. 
But  it  is  to  most  a  chaos,  a  region  shrouded  in  eyeiw 
slufting  mists,  baffling  the  eye  and  bewildoing  the  ima- 
gination. The  affinity  of  the  mind  with  God,  its  moral 
power,  the  purposes  for  which  its  faculties  were  bestowed* 
its  connexion  with  futurity,  and  the  dependence  of  its 
whole  happiness  on  its  own  right  action  and  progresi, 
these  tnitlM,  though  they  might  be  expected  to  abeoib 
us,  are  to  most  men  little  more  than  sounds,  and  to  none 
of  us  those  living  realities,  which,  I  trast,  they  are  to 
become.  That  conviction,  without  which  we  are  aU 
poor,  of  the  unlimited  and  immortal  nature  of  the  8oal» 
remains  in  a  great  degree  to  be  developed.  Men  have 
as  yet  no  just  respect  tor  themselves,  and  of  conse^jnenee 
no  just  respect  for  others.  The  true  bond  of  society  is 
thus  wanting;  and  accordingly  there  is  a  great  deficiency 
of  Christian  benevolence.  There  is  indeed  muck  in> 
stinctive,  native  benevolence,  and  this  is  not  to  be  de- 
spised; but  the  benevolence  of  Jesus  Christ,  ^iiidch  con- 
sists in  a  calm  purpose  to  suffer,  and,  if  need  be,  to  die 
for  our  fellow-creatures,  the  benevolence  of  Glurist  on 
the  cross,  which  is  the  true  pattern  to  the  Christian,  this 
is  littie  known;  and  what  is  the  cause?  It  is  this.  We 
see  nothing  in  human  beings  to  entitle  them  to  soch 
sacrifices;  we  do  not  think  them  worth  sufleiing  for. 
Why  should  we  be  martyrs  for  beinffs  who  awaken  in 
us  littie  more  of  moral  interest  than  uie  brutes? 

I  hold,  that  nothing  is  to  make  man  a  trae  lover  of 
man,  but  the  discovery  of  something  interesting  and 
great  in  human  nature^     We  must  see  and  feet  that  a 
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hiHBan  bmng  b  sometiui^  important  and  of  immeasoi^ 
al^e  importance.  We  mast  see  and  feel  the  btoad  dis- 
tance between  the  spiritual  life  within  us,  and  the  yog^ 
table  or  animal  life  which  acts  around  us.  I  cannot  love 
the  flower,  howerer  beautiful,  with  a  disinterested  affiso- 
tion,  which  will  make  me  sacr^ce  to  it  my  own  prosperity. 
You  will  in  vain  exhort  me  to  attach  myself,  with  my 
wh<rfe  strength  of  affection,  to  the  inferior  animals,  how- 
ever useful  or  attractive;  and  why  not?  They  want 
the  capacity  of  truth,  virtue,  and  progress.  They  want 
that  principle  of  duty,  which  alone  g^ves  permanence  to 
a  being;  and  accordingly  they  soon  lose  their  individual 
nature,  and  go  to  mingle  with  the  general  mass.  A 
haman  being  deserves  a  different  affection  firom  what 
we  bestow  on  inferior  creatures,  for  he  has  a  rational 
and  moral  nature,  by  which  he  is  to  endure  for  ever,  bv 
which  he  may  achieve  an  unutterable  happiness,  or  sink 
into  an  unutterable  woe.  He  is  more  interesting  throurii 
what  is  in  him,  than  the  earth  or  heavens;  and  the  oiu^ 
way  to  love  him  aright,  is  to  catch  some  glimpse  of  thw 
immortal  power  within  him.  Until  this  is  done,  all 
charity  is  little  more  than  instinct;  we  shall  embrace  the 
great  interests  of  human  nature  with  coldness. 

It  may  be  said,  that  Christianity  has  done  much  to 
awaken  benevolence,  and  that  it  has  taught  men  to  call 
one  another  brethren.  Yes,  to  caU  one  another  so;  but 
has  it  as  yet  given  the  true  feeling  of  brotherhood  ?  We 
andoabtedly  feel  ourselves  to  be  all  of  one  race,  and  this 
ifi  welL'  We  trace  oursdves  up  to  one  pair,  and  feel  the 
same  blood  flowing  in  our  veins.  But  do  we  understand 
our  Spiritual  Brotherhood?  Do  we  feel  ourselves  to  be 
derived  from  one  Heavenly  Parent,  in  whose  image  we 
mre  all  msde,  and  ^riiose  perfection  we  may  coostandj 
iqsproach?  Do  we  feel  tnat  there  is  one  divioe  life  in 
onr  own  and  in  all  souls?  This  seems  to  me  the  onlv 
tiue  bond  of  man  to  man.  Here  is  a  tie  more  sacred, 
flK>Te  enduring,  than  all  the  ties  of  this  earth.  la  it  felt^ 
and  do  we  in  consequence  truly  honour  one  another? 

Sometimes,  indeed,  we  see  men  giving  sincere,  pr<^ 
found,  and  almost  unmeasured  respect  to  their  fisliow^ 
oreatiires;  but  to  whom?    To  great  mens  to  men  ^' 
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thgoished  by  a  broad  line  from  the  moltitade;  to  men 

K eminent  by  genias,  force  of  character,  daring  effont, 
station,  brilliant  success.  To  such,  honoor  is  givea; 
but  this  is  not  to  "honour  all  men;"  and  the  homage 
paid  to  such,  is  generally  unfriendly  to  that  Christian 
estimate  of  human  beings  for  which  I  am  now  pleading. 
The  great  are  honoured  at  the  expense  of  their  race. 
They  absorb  and  concentrate  the  worid's  admiration, 
and  their  less  gifted  fellow-beings  are  thrown  by  thmt 
brightness  into  a  deeper  shade,  and  passed  over  widi 
a  colder  contempt.  Now  I  have  no  desire  to  derogate 
from  the  honour  paid  to  great  men,  but  I  say,  let  them 
not  rise  by  the  depression  of  the  multitude.  I  say,  that 
ffreat  men,  justly  regarded,  exalt  our  estimate  of  the 
numan  race,  and  bind  us  to  the  multitude  of  men  more 
closely;  and  when  they  are  not  so  regarded,  when  they 
are  converted  into  idols,  when  they  serve  to  wean  our 
interest  from  ordinary  men,  they  corrupt  us,  they  sever 
the  sacred  bond  of  humanity  which  should  attach  ns  to 
all,  and  our  characters  become  vitiated  by  our  very  admi- 
ration of  greatness.  The  true  view  of  great  men  b,  that 
they  are  only  examples  and  manifestations  of  our  com- 
mon nature,  showing  what  belongs  to  all  souls,  thoi^ 
nnfolded  as  yet  only  in  a  few.  The  light  which  shines 
from  them  b,  after  all,  but  a  faint  revelation  of  the  power 
which  b  treasured  up  in  every  human  being.  They  are 
not  prodigies,  not  miracles,  but  natural  developements 
of  tne  human  soul.  They  are  indeed  as  men  among 
children,  but  the  children  have  a  principle  of  growth 
which  leads  to  manhood. 

That  great  men  and  the  multitude  of  minds  are  of 
one  family,  b  apparent,  I  think,  in  the  admiration  wiudk 
the  great  inspire  into  the  multitude.  A  sincere,  enlight> 
ened  admiration  always  springsfrom  something  congenial 
in  him  who  foels  it  with  him  who  inspires  it.  He  that 
can  understand  and  delight  in  greatness,  was  created 
to  partake  of  it;  the  germ  is  in  him;  and  sometimes  tins 
admiration,  in  what  we  deem  inferior  minds,  dbcovers 
a  nobler  spirit  than  belongs  to  the  great  man  who 
awakens  it;  for  sometimes  the  great  man  b  so  absorbed 
in  his  own  greatness  as  to  admire  no  other;  and  I  shoaki 
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not  hesitate  to  say,  that  a  common  mind,  which  is  yet 
capable  of  a  generous  admiration,  is  destined  to  rise 
higher  than  the  man  of  eminent  capacities,  who  can 
eiyoy  no  power  or  excellence  but  his  own.  When  I  hear 
of  great  men,  I  wish  not  to  separate  them  from  their 
race,  but  to  blend  them  with  it  I  esteem  it  no  small 
benefit  of  the  {^ilosophy  of  mind,  that  it  teaches  us  that 
the  elements  of  the  greatest  thoughts  of  the  man  of 
genius,  exist  in  his  humbler  brethren;  and  that  the  fa- 
culties which  the  scientific  exert  in  the  profoundest  dis* 
eoveries,  are  precisely  the  same  with  those  which  com- 
mon men  employ  in  the  daily  labours  of  life. 

To  show  the  grounds  on  which  the  obligation  to 
honour  all  men  rests,  I  might  take  a  minute  survey  of 
that  human  nature  which  is  common  to  all,  and  set 
forth  its  claims  to  reverence.  But  leaving  this  wide 
range,  I  observe  that  there  is  one  principle  of  the  soul, 
which  makes  all  men  essentially  equal,  which  places  all 
on  a  level  as  to  means  of  happiness;  which  may  place 
in  the  first  rank  of  human  beings  those  who  are  the 
most  depressed  in  worldly  condition,  and  which  there- 
fore gives  the  most  depressed,  a  ti^e  to  interest  and 
respect.  I  refer  to  the  sense  of  duty,  to  the  power  of 
discerning  and  doing  right,  to  the  moral  and  religious 
principle,  to  the  inward  monitor  which  speaks  in  the 
name  of  God,  to  the  capacity  of  virtue  or  excellence. 
This  is  the  great  gift  of  God.  We  can  conceive  no 
greater.  In  seraph  and  archangel,  we  can  conceive  no 
higher  energy  than  the  power  of  virtue,  or  the  power  of 
forming  themselves  after  the  will  and  moral  perfections 
of  God.  This  power  breaks  down  all  barriers  between 
the  seraph  and  the  lowest  human  being;  it  makes  them 
brethren.  Whoever  has  derived  from  God  this  percep* 
tion  and  capacity  of  rectitude,  has  a  bond  of  union  with 
the  spiritual  world,  stronger  than  all  the  ties  of  nature* 
He  possesses  a  principle,  which,  if  he  is  faithful  to  it, 
must  carry  him  forward  for  ever,  and .  ensures  to  him 
the  improvement  and  happiness  of  the  highest  order  of 
beings. 

It  is  this  moral  power,  which  makes  all  men  esseof 
tially  equal,  which  annihilates  all  the  distinctions  of  this 
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woild.  Through  thia»  the  ignorwit  and  tiis  poor  nugr 
beoone  the  gMtett  of  the  race;  for  the  greatest  is  lie 
who  it  most  tnie  to  the  principle  of  daty.  It  is  not  ink- 
mobable,  that  the  noUest  haaun  bmnga  are  to  be  found 
m  the  least  fiiTOored  oon<fitions  of  society,  among  those 
whoee  names  are  never  uttered  heyond  the  narrow  cir- 
de  in  which  they  toil  and  sofl^,  who  have  but "  two 
mites"  to  gtye  away,  who  haye  perhaps  not  even  thit, 
but  who  **  desin  to  be  fed  with  the  crombe  which  M 
from  the  ridk  man's  table;"  for  in  this  class  may  be 
found  those,  who  have  withstood  the  seyeiest  tempta- 
tion, who  haye  practised  the  most  arduous  duties,  who 
have  confided  m  God  under  the  heayiest  triak,  who 
have  been  most  wronged  and  haye  fefgiyen  most;  and 
these  are  the  great,  Uio  exalted.  It  mattaea  nothing, 
what  the  paiticular  duties  are  to  which  the  indavidul 
is  called^ — ^how  minute  or  obscure  in  their  outward 
form.  Greatness  in  God's  nght  lies,  net  in  the  extent 
of  tile  sphere  which  is  filled,  or  of  the  efiect  which  is 
produced,  but  altogether  in  the  power  of  yivtoe  in  the 
soul,  in  the  eneigy  with  which  Grod's  will  is  akomtt, 
with  which  trial  is  home,  and  goodness  loyed  and 
pursued. 

The  sense  of  duty  is  the  greatest  gift  of  God.  The 
idea  of  right  is  the  primary  and  the  highest  reveteion 
of  God  to  the  human  mind,  and  all  outward  revdaticms 
are  founded  on  and  addressed  to  it.  All  mysteriea  of 
•denoe  and  theology  fiide  away  heSan  the  graadenr 
of  the  simple  perception  of  duty,  which  dawns  oe  the 
Band  of  the  little  child.  That  perception  biings  him 
into  the  moral  kingdom  of  Giod.  That  lays  on  hioK  an 
eyerlasdng  bond.  He  in  whom  the  eonvietioa  of  du^ 
is  unfolded,  becomes  subject  from  that  momenA  to  a 
law  which  no  power  in  the  uniyerse  can  abrogate.  He 
forms  a  new  and  indissoluble  connexion  with  God,  that 
of  an  accountable  being.  He  bef^a  to  stand  before  an 
inward  tribunal,  on  the  decisions  of  which  his  whale 
happiness  rests;  he  hears  a  yeieev  whieh,  if  faitfafotty 
followed,  will  guide  him  to  perfection,  and  in  negieetuig 
which  he  brings  upon  himself  ineritaUe  misery.  We 
little  aaderstand  the  solemnity  of  the  mond  pamAph  ia 
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eToryhamui  miiid.  Wetbink  not  howawfbl  are  its 
fttnclions.  We  fomt  that  it  is  the  germ  of  immortattty. 
Did  we  ondeTStand  it,  we  should  look  wiUi  a  feeliDg  of 
rererance  on  eierj  being  to  whom  it  is  given. 

Haying  shown  in  the  preceding  remarks,  that  there 
is  a  foandation  in  the  human  soul  for  the  honour  en* 
joined  in  our  text  towards  all  men,  I  proceed  to  observe, 
that,  if  we  look  next  into  Christianity,  we  shall  find  this 
dnty  enforced  bjr  new  and  still  more  sdemn  considera- 
tions. This  whole  religion  is  a  testimony  to  the  worth 
of  man  in  the  sight  of  God,  to  the  importance  of  human 
nature,  to  the  infinite  purposes  for  which  we  were 
finuned.  God  is  there  set  forth,  as  sending,  to  the  suc- 
cour of  his  human  fomily,  his  beloTed  Son,  the  bright 
image  and  representatire  of  his  own  perfections;  and 
Bending  him,  not  simply  to  roll  away  a  burden  of  pain 
and  punishment  (for  this,  however  magnified  in  systems 
of  theology,  is  not  his  highest  work),  but  to  create  men 
after  that  divine  image  which  he  himself  bears,  to  purify 
the  soul  from  every  stain,  to  comnranicate  to  it  new 
power  over  evil,  and  to  open  before  it  immortality  as 
its  um  and  destination — immortality,  by  which  we  are 
to  understand,  not  merely  a  perpetual,  but  an  ever* 
improving  and  celestial  being.  Such  are  the  views  of 
Cluristianity.  And  these  blessings  it  proffers,  not  to  a 
lew,  not  to  the  educated,  not  to  the  eminent,  but  to  all 
human  beings,  to  the  poorest,  and  the  most  fiillea;  and 
we  know,  that,  through  the  power  of  its  promises,  it  has 
in  not  a  few  instances  nosed  the  most  fallen  to  true 
greatness,  and  given  then,  in  their  present  virtue  and 
peace,  an  earnest  of  the  heaven  whicn  it  unfolds.  Such 
IS  Christianity.  Men,  viewed  in  the  light  of  this  reli^on, 
aro  beings  cared  for  by  God,  to  whom  he  has  giren  his 
Son,  on  whom  he  pours  forth  his  Spirit,  and  whom  be 
has  created  for  the  highest  good  in  the  universe,  for 
participation  in  his  own  perfections  and  happiness.  My 
mends,  such  is  Christianitr.  Our  scepticism  as  to  our 
own  nature,  cannot  quench  the  bright  light  which  that 
religion  sheds  on  the  soul  and  on  the  prospects  of  man* 
kind;  and  just  as  fkr  as  we  receive  its  truth,  we  shall 
iiODOur  aU  meiB. 
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I  know  I  shall  be  told  that  Christianity  speaks  of 
man  as  a  sinner,  and  thus  points  him  out  to  abnorrence 
and  scorn.  I  know  it  speaks  of  human  sin,  but  it  does 
not  speak  of  this  as  indissolubly  bound  up  with  the 
soul,  as  entering  into  the  essence  of  human  nature,  but 
as  a  temporary  stain,  which  it  calls  on  us  to  wash  away. 
Its  greatest  doctrine  is,  that  the  most  lost  are  recov- 
eraUe,  that  the  most  fallen  may  rise,  and  that  there 
is  no  height  of  purity,  power,  felicity  in  the  universe,  to 
which  the  guiltiest  mwd  may  not,  through  penitence, 
attain.  Christianity,  indeed,  gives  us  a  deeper,  keener 
feeling  of  the  guilt  of  mankind,  than  any  other  religion. 
Bv  the  revelation  of  perfection  in  the  character  of  Jesus 
Christ,  it  shows  us  how  imperfect  even  the  best  men  are. 
But  it  reveals  perfection  in  Jesus,  not  for  our  discour- 
agement, but  as  our  model,  reveals  it  only  that  we  may 
thirst  for  and  approach  it  From  Jesus  I  learn  what 
man  is  to  become,  that  is,  if  true  to  this  new  light;  and 
true  he  may  be. 

Christianity,  I  have  said,  shows  man  as  a  sinner,  but 
I  nowhere  meet  in  it  those  dark  views  of  our  race,  which 
would  make  us  shrink  from  it  as  from  a  nest  of  venom- 
ous reptiles.  According  to  the  courteous  style  of  theo- 
logy, man  has  been  called  half-brute  and  half^eviL 
But  this  is  a  perverse  and  pernicious  exaggeration. 
The  brute,  as  it  is  called,  that  is,  animal  appetite,  is 
indeed  strong  in  human  beines;  but  is  there  nothing 
within  us  but  appetite?  Is  there  nothing  to  war  with 
it?  Does  this  constitute  the  essence  of  the  soul?  Is  it 
not  rather  an  accident,  the  result  of  the  mind's  nnion 
with  matter?  Is  not  its  spring  in  the  body,  and  may  it 
not  be  expected  to  perish  witn  the  body?  In  addition 
to  animal  propensities,  I  see  the  tendency  to  criminal 
excess  in  all  men's  passions.  I  see  not  one  only,  but 
many  tempters  in  every  human  heart.  Nor  am  I  in- 
sensible to  the  fearful  power  of  these  enemies  to  our 
virtue.  But  is  there  nothing  in  man  but  temptation, 
but  propensity  to  sin?  Are  there  no  counterworking 
powers?  no  attractions  in  virtue?  no  tendendes  to  God? 
no  sympathies  with  sorrow?  no  reverence  for  greatness? 
no  moral  confficts?  no  triumphs  of  prind^e?     This 
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very  ttrength  of  temptation  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of 
the  indications  of  man's  greatness.  It  shows  a  being 
firamed  to  make  pro^ss  through  difficulty,  suffering, 
and  conflict;  that  is,  it  shows  a  being  designed  for  the 
highest  order  of  virtues;  for  we  all  feel  hf  an  unerring 
instinct,  that  virtue  is  elevated  in  proportion  to  the  ob- 
staeles  which  it  surmounts,  to  the  power  with  which  it 
is  chosen  and  held  fast.  I  see  men  placed  bj  their 
Creator  on  a  field  of  battle;  but  compassed  with  peril 
that  they  may  triumph  over  it;  and  though  often  over- 
borne, still  summoned  to  new  efforts,  still  privileged  to 
approach  the  source  of  all  power  and  to  seek  "  grace 
in  time  of  need,*^  and  still  aadressed  in  tones  of  encou- 
ragement by  a  celestial  leader,  who  has  himself  fought 
and  conquered,  and  holds  forth  to  them  his  own  crown 
of  righteousness  and  victory. 

From  these  brief  views  of  human  nature  and  of 
Christianity,  you  will  see  the  grounds  of  the  solemn 
obligation  of  honouring  all  men,  of  attaching  infinite 
importance  to  human  nature,  and  of  respecting  it,  even 
in  its  present  infant,  feeble,  tottering  state.  This  sent^ 
ment  of  honour  or  respect  for  human  beings,  strikes  me 
more  and  more  as  essential  to  the  Christian  character. 
JL  conceive  that  a  more  thorough  understandiog  and  a 
more  faithful  culture  of  this,  would  do  very  much  to 
carry  forward  the  church  and  the  world.  In  truth,  I 
attach  to  this  sentiment  such  importance,  that  I  mea- 
sure by  its  progress  the  progress  of  society.  I  judge  of 
public  events  very  much  by  their  bearing  on  this.  I 
estimate  political  revolutions,  chiefly  by  their  tendency 
to  exalt  men's  concq)tions  of  their  nature,  and  to  inspire 
them  with  respect  for  one  another^s  claims.  The  pre- 
sent stupendous  movements  in  EuropOt  naturally  suggest 
and  almost  force  upon  me  this  illustration  of  the  im- 
portance which  I  have  given  to  the  sentiment  enjoined 
in  our  text.  Allow  me  to  detain  you  a  few  moments 
on  this  topic 

What  is  it  then,  I  ask,  which  makes  the  present  r^ 
▼olutionary  movement  abroad  so  interesting?  I  answer, 
that  I  see  in  it  the  principle  of  respect  for  human 
aatuire»  and  for  the  human  race  developing  itself  more 
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nowmioMy,  and  this  lo  vm  ooMtitflK  iti  chief  inlewL 
I  see  in  k  proofs,  intUcadou,  that  the  mind  is  airakan* 
ing  to  a  coBsdottSBess  of  what  it  u,  and  «f  what  il  ii 
made  for.  ki  thie  laovemeot  I  see  man  beooflttng  4e 
himeetf  a  bigher  object  I  see  him  attataiag:  lo  tbe 
ooDvictioa  -ot  the  eqna]  and  iadestnuitible  fn^bta  of 
e^ery  hnman  being.  I  see  the  dawning  of  that  gswt 
principle,  that  the  indtiridual  is  not  made  to  be  the  ia^ 
Btniment  of  otbegi,  but  to  gwera  himself  by  an  inwaid 
law,  and  to  adTaace  to^rards  his  pi^oper  peifection;  that 
he  beloBgs  to  Inmself  and  io  God,  and  4o  no  bwnafi 
superior.  I  know,  indeed,  that,  in  the  present  state  pf 
the  world,  these  coneqptieBS  are  ezeeeiuigly  vnaettled 
and  obscure;  and  in  truth  little  effoit  has  nittieeto  hesa 
made  to  place  them  ia  a  clear  light,  and  to  f^ae  then 
a  definite  and  practical  form,  in  men'e  minda.  The 
mukitude  know  not  with  any  distaaelness  larhat  they 
w«nt  Imagination,  nnsefaooled  by  reason  sind  «^ 
rienoe,  daasles  them  with  bright  bat  haseless  viaiMH. 
They  are  drii*eii  onward  with  a  periloas  Tiolenoe»  by  % 
«agve  coBscionsness  of  not  having  foand  4heir  etenmntj 
by  a  vague  yet  noble  fiuth  in  a  higher  geod  Iftian  ihov 
have  attained;  by  impatienee  under  restoaants,  whhJb 
they  feel  to  be  degrading.  In  this  isolenoe,  howe«er, 
there  is  nothing  strange,  nor  ought  it  to  (fisooarage  os. 
It  is,  I  believe,  universally  tnie,  that  great  principles, 
in  their  first  developement,  manifest  themsc^lves  hrsegi^ 
larly.  It  is  so  in  veligiecu  In  history  wie  oi^n  ses 
religion,  'especially  after  loi^  depeession,  braiding  oat 
in  vehemenoe  and  enthusiasm,  sometioMs  stimiDg  -ap 
bloody  oonfiicts,  and  through  stVMggles  estaUishiag  a 
calmer  «mpipe  over  society.  In  like  miiBBer,  f>oiitioal 
Instory  shows  «s,  that  men's  consdovsness  jsf  their 
rights  and  essential  eouality,  has  at  first  det^eloped  itsdf 
passionately.  Still  the  consoionBness  is  a  sioble  eaSf 
and  the  presage  -of  a  better  social  state. 

Am  I  asked  what  I  hope  from  the  present  «evohriis»> 
ary  -movements  >in  Europe?  I  answer,  that  I  hope  a 
good  which  Inohides  all  others,  and  which  almoet  hides 
all  others  from  my  yiew.  I  hope  the  subvetsion  of  in* 
stitntioBs,  by  which  4h%  amo  bond  heteween  mum  and 
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one  or  a  few  has  buokep  dojini  th^  will,  the  hefut,  the 
conscienoe  of  the  many;  jand  X  hppe  that,  in  the  pjfioe 
of  thefte,  are  to  grow  up  ^iJtitutiQos,  which  wiU  expreff, 
cherish,  and  spnead  far  and  wide  a  ju^^  respect  for  human 
natmie,  which  will  atrengithen  in  men  a  consclo^ane^fi  <^ 
their  |K^wer$,  duties,  and  rights,  which  will  tx^  the  in** 
dividuol  to  moral  and  xeligipus  independency,  which  wMl 
piBopose  as  their  end  the  eleyation  of  all  (^den  oi  tj^ 
comi9iinity,  and  which  will  give  ful)  scope  to  the  ti(i# 
inuids  in  this  work  of  general  improvement.  I  do  9pt  Aagr, 
that  I  expect  it  to  be  suddenly  realised.  The  9tt9,  whi^ 
is  .to  bring  on  a  brighter  day*  ^  rising  in  thic^  8n4  threjit* 
ening  clouds.  Perhaps  the  ifdnds  of  men  ^ere  i^yer 
move  unquiet  than  at  the  present  moment.  StlJOl  J  ^ 
not  de^air.  That  a  higher  order  of  ideas  or  pjincip^s 
18  bf^nniag  to  be  unfolded;  that  a  wider  {^[iilanthropy 
is  beginning  to  ^umph  over  the  distinctions  ol  ^ranJu 
aadjaations;  that  a  new  feeling  of  what  is  due  to  tVe 
i^rWNcant,  poor,  and  depraved,  has  sprung  up;  thptt  tbe 
n§^  of  eyenr  human  bein^  to  s^cn  an  educ^tioiik  as 
Baku  call  forth  his  best  faculjljies,  and  train  him  more  994 
xDOie  to  control  himself,  is  recog^e4  9B  it  never  wa9 
before;  and  that  government  is  more  and  niore  iQgfU'.4ie4 
as  inten4ed  npt  to  .elevate  the  feyir,  bu^  to  guard  tbe 
rightis  of  ajyi;  that  these  great  tevoiutions  in  principle 
Ikave  oommeniQed  and  are  mp^eadUig,  .who  can  ideny  ?  a^d 
to  me  they  are  prophetic  of  an  improved  condition  .of  hih- 
waniuature  ana  human  affair?.  Oh,  that  this  melioration 
might  be  accomplished  without  blood!  A^  a  Chiisti9A» 
I  j^l  a  misgiving  when  I  ];€|joice  in  any  good,  however 
great,  for  which  this  fearful  price  has  be^i  paid^  b 
truth,  a  good  so  wcm,  is  nece9SariLy  imperieot  and  g»»t 
erally  transiciit.  War  way  subvert  a  djBSpolism,  b«t 
seldom  builds  .up  better  instiitutions.  !E)veii  :when  joL^ed* 
as  in  our  .own  history,  with  high  p^uciple^,  it  inflates 
and  leaves  behind  it  passions,  which  make  liberty  9. 
feverish  conflict  of  jealous  parties,  wid  which  expose 
a  people  to  the  tyranny  of  faction  under  the  lormp  pf 
fieedom.  Fieir  things  impair.uien's  rav^ei]^ce  for  hMipan 
aatme,  «oi:e  tha«  yfim  and  did  I  not  as»  other  mo4 
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holier  influences  than  the  sword,  working  out  the  re- 
generation of  the  race,  I  should  indeed  despair. 

In  this  discourse,  I  have  spoken  of  the  grounds  and 
importance  of  that  honour  or  respect  which  is  due  from 
us,  and  enjoined  on  us,  towards  all  human  beings.  The 
Tarious  forms  in  which  thb  principle  is  to  be  exercised 
or  manifested,  I  want  time  to  enluge  on.  I  would  only 
fay,  **  Honour  all  men.**  Honour  man  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  Ins  earthly  course.  Honour  the 
child.  Welcome  into  being  the  infant,  with  a  feeling 
of  its  mysterious  mndeur,  with  the  feeling,  that  an  im- 
mortal existence  has  begun,  that  a  spirit  has  bcten  kin- 
dled which  is  never  to  be  quenched.  Honour  the  child. 
On  thb  principle  all  ffood  education  rests.  Never  shall 
we  learn  to  train  up  the  child,  till  we  take  it  in  our  arms, 
as  Jesus  did,  and  feel  distinctly  that  «  of  auch  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.**  In  that  short  sentence  is  taught 
the  spirit  of  the  true  system  of  education;  and  for  want 
of  understanding  it,  little  effectual  aid,  I  fear,  is  yet  given 
to  the  heavenly  principle  in  the  infant  soul. — Again, 
Honour  the  poor.  This  sentiment  of  respect  is  essential 
to  improving  the  connexion  between  the  more  and  less 

Erosperous  conditions  of  society.  This  alone  makes 
eneficence  truly  godlike.  Without  it,  alms-giving 
degrades  the  receiver.  We  must  learn  how  slight  and 
shadowy  are  the  distinctions  between  us  and  the  poor; 
and  that  the  last  in  outward  condition  may  be  first  in 
the  best  attributes  of  humanity.  A  fraternal  nnion^ 
founded  on  this  deep  conviction,  and  intended  to  lift  up 
and  strengthen  the  exposed  and  tempted  poor,  is  to  do 
infinitelv  more  for  that  suffering  class,  than  all  our 
artificial  associations;  and  till  Christianity  shall  have 
breathed  into  us  this  spirit  of  respect  for  our  nature, 
wherever  it  is  found,  we  shall  do  them  little  good.  I 
conceive,  that  in  the  present  low  state  of  Christian 
virtue,  we  littie  apprehend  the  power  which  might  be 
exerted  over  the  faUen  and  destitute,  by  a  benevolence 
which  should  truly,  thoroughly  recognise  in  them  the 
image  of  God. 

Perhaps  none  of  us  have  yet  heard  or  can  compre* 
bend  the  tone  of  voice,  in  which  a  man,  thoroQghly 
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impressed  with  this  sentiment,  would  speak  to  a  feDow- 
deatore.  It  is  a  language  hardlr  known  on  earth;  and 
no  eloquence,  I  belieye,  has  achieved  such  wonders  as 
it  is  destined  to  accomplish.  I  must  stop,  though  I  haye 
but  begun  the  application  of  the  principle  which  I  have 
oiged.  I  will  close  as  I  began,  with  saying,  that  the 
great  reyelation  which  man  now  needs,  is  a  revelation 
of  man  to  himself  The  fiuth  which  is  most  wanted,  is 
a  faith  in  what  we  and  our  fellow-beings  may  become, 
a  faith  in  the  divine  germ  or  principle  in  every  soul. 
In  regard  to  most  of  what  are  callea  the  mysteries  of 
religion,  we  may  innocently  be  ignorant.  But  the  mys- 
tery  within  ourselves,  the  mystery  of  our  spiritual,  ac- 
countable, immortal  nature,  it  behoves  us  to  explore. 
Happy  are  they  who  have  begun  to  penetrate  it,  and  in 
whom  it  has  awakened  feelings  of  awe  towards  them- 
selres,  and  of  deep  interest  and  honour  towards  their 
fellow-creatures. 
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**  then  Slid  Jesus  uato  his  disaptos,  if  mf  nan  will  oome 
altar  roa,  Imt  him  dlsny  himsalf,  and  taka  up  his  cross,  aad 
follow  me**' — ^Matthaw  xvi.  24. 

Thib  paooagte  is  aa  example  of  oar  Savioar's  mode  of 
teaching.  He  has  given  ua  hi$  truth  in  the  costume 
6f  the  age;  and  Uma  style  is  so  common  in  the  New 
Testamenty  that  aa  acqauntaaee  with  the  usages  of 
tbose  times  ia  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  a  laige 
part  of  his  iastructions.  The  cross  was  then  a  mode  of 
punishment  reserved  for  the  greatest  criminals,  and  was 
inteaded  to  inflict  the  deepest  disgrace  as  well  as  sorest 
fMiB.  To  **  take  up  the  cross"  had  therefore  become  a 
pto>Yerbial  expression  of  the  most  dreaded  suffering  and 
ahame.  By  this  phrase  in  the  text,  Jesus  intended  to 
teaebft  that  no  man  could  become  his  disciple  without 
sack  a  daep  conviction  of  the  truth  aad  excellence  of  his 
religion,  as  would  fortify  the  mind  agunst  persecution, 
tepioachr  and  death.  The  command  to  "deny  our- 
flelves**  18  more  literal,  but  is  an  instance  of  what  is  very 
common  in  our  Saviour's  teaching,  I  mean,  of  the  use 
of  unlimited  expressions,  which  require  to  be  restrained 
by  the  good  sense  of  the  hearer,  and  which,  if  taken 
without  considerable  modificatioii,  may  lead  into  pemi- 
ciouB  error.  We  know  that  this  precept,  for  want  of  a 
wise  cautioDy  has  driven  men  to  self-inflicted  penance 
and  to  the  austerities  of  the  cloister  aad  wilderness; 
.aad  it  is  one  among  many  proofe  of  the  necessity  of  a 
ealm  and  sober  judgment  to  a  beneficial  use  of  Chris- 
tianity. 
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In  this  disoonne,  I  fhall  offer  remarks  on  the  Uoiits 
or  just  extent  of  Christian  Self-denial,  and  on  the  de- 
sign of  Providence  in  so  constituting  us,  as  to  make 
s^Menial  necessary;  and  in  discussing  these  topics  I 
shall  set  before  you  its  obligation,  necessity,  and  excel- 
lence. 

We  are  to  deny  ourselves;  but  how  far?  to  what 
extent?  This  is  our  first  inquiry.  Are  we  to  deny 
ourselves  wholly?  To  deny  ourselves  in  every  power, 
&culty,  and  affection  of  our  nature?  Has  the  duty  no 
bonndB?  For  example,  are  we  to  deny  the  highest  pait 
of  our  nature,  I  mean  conscience,  or  the  mor^  faculty? 
Are  we  to  oppose  our  sense  of  right,  our  desire  of  vir- 
tue? Ever^  Christian  says,  No.  Conscience  is  sacred; 
and  revelation  is  intended  to  quicken,  not  resist  it. 

Again,  are  we  to  deny  reason,  the  intellectual  faculty, 
by  which  we  weigh  evidence,  trace  out  causes  and  e& 
iects,  ascend  to  universal  truths,  and  seek  to  establish 
harmony  among  all  our  views?  The  answer  to  this 
question  seems  as  plain  as  to  the  former.  Yet  many 
good  men  have  seemed  to  dread  reason,  have  imaginea 
an  inconsistency  between  faith  and  a  free  use  of  our 
intellectual  powers,  and  have  insisted  that  it  is  a  religi- 
ous duty  to  "  prostrate  our  understandings."  To  some 
this  may  even  seem  a  principal  branch  of  Christian  self- 
denial.  The  error  I  think  is  a  great  one;  and  b^iev- 
ing  that  the  honour,  progress,  and  beneficial  influence 
of  Christianity  are  involved  in  its  removal,  I  wish  to 
give  it  a  brief  consideration. 

I  am  told  that  I  must  deny  reason.  I  ask.  Must  I 
deny  it,  when  it  teaches  me  that  there  is  a  God?  If 
so,  the  very  foundation  of  religion  is  destroyed,  and  I 
am  abandoned  to  utter  unbelief.  Again,  must  I  deny 
reason  when  it  forbids  the  literal  interpretation  of  the 
text,  which  commands  us  to  hate  father  and  mother 
and  our  own  lives?  If  so,  I  must  rupture  the  most 
sacred  ties  of  domestic  life,  and  must  add  to  social 
vices  the  crime  of  self-murder.  Surely  reason,  in  its 
teachings  on  these  great  subjects,  is  not  to  be  denied, 
but  revered  and  obeyed;  and  if  revered  here,  where 
ought  it  to  be  contemned  and  renounced? 
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I  am  told,  that  we  have  a  better  guide  than  reason, 
even  God's  word,  and  that  this  is  to  be  followed  and 
the  other  denied.  But  1  ask,  How  do  I  luiow  that 
Christianity  is  God's  word?  Are  not  the  evidences  of 
this  religion  submitted  to  reason?  and  if  this  faculty  be 
imworthy  of  trust,  is  not  revelation  necessarily  involyed 
in  the  same  condemnation?  The  truth  is,  and  it  ought 
not  to  be  disguised,  that  our  ultimate  reliance  is  and 
must  be  on  our  own  reason.  Faith  in  this  power  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  all  other  fiuth.  No  trust  can  be 
placed  in  God,  if  we  discredit  the  faculty  by  which 
God  is  discerned. — I  have  another  objection  to  the 
doctrine,  that  we  must  deny  reason  in  order  to  follow 
revelation.  Reason  is  the  very  faculty  to  which  reve- 
lation is  addressed,  and  by  which  alone  it  can  be  ex- 
plained. Without  it  we  should  be  incapable  of  divine 
teaching,  just  as  without  the  eye  we  should  lose  the 
happiest  influences  of  the  sun;  and  they  who  would 
discourage  the  use  of  reason,  that  we  may  better  re- 
ceive revelation,  are  much  like  those  who  should  bind 
up  or  pluck  out  the  eye,  that  we  might  eqjoy  to  the  full 
the  splendour  of  day. 

Perhaps  I  shall  be  pointed  to  the  many  and  gpross 
errors  into  which  reason  has  fallen  on  almost  every  sub- 
ject, and  shall  be  told  that  here  are  motives  for  distrust- 
ing and  denying  it.  I  reply,  first,  by  asking  how  we 
detect  these  errors.  By  what  power  do  we  learn  that 
reason  so  often  misguides  us?  Is  it  not  by  reason  itself? 
and  shall  we  renounce  it  on  account  of  its  capacity  of 
rectifying  its  own  wrong  judgments? — Consider  next, 
that  on  no  subject  has  reason  gone  more  astray,  than  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures;  so  that  if  it  is  to 
be  denied  on  account  of  its  errors,  we  must  especially 
debar  it  from  the  study  of  revelation;  in  other  words, 
we  must  shut  the  word  of  God  in  despair,  a  conse- 
quence, which,  to  a  Protestant,  is  a  sufficient  refutation 
of  the  doctrine  from  which  it  flows. 

A  common  method  of  enforcing  the  denial  of  reason* 
is  to  contrast  it  with  the  Infinite  Intelligence  of  God, 
and  then  to  ask  whether  it  can  be  prostrated  too  sub- 
missively, or  renounced  too  humbly,  before  Him.    I 
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jl&^  rtolPMendf  the  iiBA«Min«ble»  sopenoiity 

gf  God  t9  knnan  retsw;  but  I  do.ndt  therantfc  esft* 
wma  or  T^nounce  ki  for,  m  the  int  plaoe,  k  k  as  tne 
of  tho  '^capt  0eraplt"  m  of  ouui,  that  Ihb  intettigeiiee  is 
Moat  wMnofWf  compared  with  the  dlTino*  I»  no  hon0tt 
tfaoMfofe  das  to  aag^Uo  wkdom?  In  the  next  place,  I 
okaerve  thai  haauui  laaAOQ,  imfmS&et  though  k  be»  k 
ititt  the  off^fffing  of  God,  allied  to  hia  intimately,  and 
worthjf  of  its  DiTine  Parent.  There  k  no.eztraTagaMe 
bk  caliioflr  it,  as  k  aometiaMa  done,  ^  a  beAa  of  tJ^ia* 
finite  lignt;.''  for  it  involves  in  ita.veir  esdenee  thofe 
iniaiutable  aad  eyerlasting  prindples  of  troth  and  recti- 
tade,  which  constitute  the  glory  of  the  Divioe  Misd.  It 
aateads  to  the  sobittte  idea  of  God  by  pesseaaiiig  kin* 
dred  attributes,  and  knows  him  only  through  its  affiail^ 
wAk  him.  It  aanies  within  itself  the jsem  of  that  sfH- 
ntaal  perfBatkn,  which  k  the  great  end  of  the  cseatioB. 
Is  h  not  then  truly  a  *'  partalser  of  »  diTino  aatarer 
Con  wo  think  or  speak  of  it  too  gratefully  or  wlbh  toio 
iMKfa  respeetB-^TlM  infisitr  of  God^  so  far  firon  callk^r 
on-  mo  to  prostrate  uid  ann«ailato  reason,  esaha  my  oo»- 
ception  of  it.  It  k  my  faith  in  thk  perfection  of  the 
Hivine  Mind  that  inspires  me  with  reverenee  for  the 
baman^  for  they  ai«  intimately  oonaocted,  tho  ialtei 
being  aderiyation  from  the  former,  and  endued  with  the 
power  of  approaching  its  original  mors  and  mote  throush 
eternity.  Severed  from  God,  reason  woeld  loae  its 
grandeur.  In  hk  infinity  it  has  at  once  ai  source  and  a 
j^ledge  of  endleu  and  unbounded  improvement.  God 
delights  to  eommunieate  himself;  and  therefoie  hk  gieak- 
ncss,  far  fin>m  inspiring  contempt  for.  humaa  reason* 
gives  k  a  sactedness,  aad  opens  before  it  the  moat  ek* 
▼ating  hopes.  TIm  error  oif  men  k  not,  that. they  oi- 
aggeratei.bat  that  thSy  do  not  kaow.or  sa»pect..^ 
worth  and  dignity  of  thek  rational  nature. 

Perhaps  I  shaft  be  told,  that  reason  k  not  to  be  de- 
nied universally,  but  only  im  the  cases  where  ila  teach- 
ings are  contradicted  by  revelation.  To  thk  I  Te|»ly, 
that  a  conftradiotioa  between  reasoa  and  a  genuine 
revelation  eaonot  exkt^  A  dootrine  claiming,  a  di^e 
origin,  would  nelttte  kself,  by  opposing  any^ithe. troths, 
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wfaieb  Teaoon  ktaifivelj  diseerm,  or  trideh  k  gtithetv 
fpom  itatore.  God  is  the  '*  Father  of  figbto"  and  the 
**  AfiflioT  of  coBcbtd,**  and  he  eamioi  darken  and  distract 
^le  human  mind  bj  janing  And  irreeoncilable  intttuo* 
tlons.  He  cannot  subfvert  the  autboTity  of  the  vetj 
fbealtr  thTOugb  ti^hich  we  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of 
Idmielf.  A  revelation  firom  the  Author  of  onr  rational 
iMtttre,  tirill  certainly  be  adapted  to  its  fundamental 
laws.  I  am  awHte,  that  it  is  rery  possiUe  to  gifve  the 
ntuae  of  reason  te  rash  prejudices  and  cormpt  opinions^ 
and  that  on  this  ground  we  may  folsely  pronounce  a 
genuiiie  retelation  to  be  inconsistent  with  reason;  and 
Mir  liableness  to  this  dekision  binds  ns  tojudffe  calmly, 
^Mitionsly,  and  in  the  fear  of  Qod.  But  if,  after  a 
deliberate  and  impartial  use  of  our  best  faculties,  a  pro* 
fessed  revelation  seems  to  us  plainly  to  disagree  with 
itself  or  to  clash  with  great  principles  which  we  cannot 
question,  we  ought  not  to  hesitate  to  withhold  from  it 
our  belief.  I  am  surer  that  my  rational  nature  is  firotti 
God,  than  that  itny  book  is  an  expression  of  his  will. 
This  light  in  my  own  breast  is  bis  primary  rer?elation, 
aiid  1^1  subsequent  ones  must  accora  with  it,  and  are 
in  fact  Intended  to  blend  with  and  brighten  it.  My 
iMianM,  as  you  value  Christianity,  nerer  speak  of  it  as 
In  any  thing  opposed  to  man's  rational  nature.  Join 
Aot  its  foes  in  casting  on  it  this  reproach.  It  was  given, 
tiot  to  supersede  our  rational  faculties,  but  to  quicken 
mid  invigorate  them,  to  open  a  widev  field  to  wought, 
to  bring  petUie  into  the  intelkct  as  wefl  as  into  tha 
hettrt,  to  give  harmony  to  all  our  views^  We  grievously 
wrong  Christianity  by  supposing  it  to  i^lse  a  standard 
against  Reason  or  to  demand  the  sacrifice  of  our  noblest 
fiusultiesv  These  are  her  allies^  friends,  kindred.  With 
these  tAi^  holds  unalterable  concord.  Whenever  doe^ 
trines  are  taught  you  from  the  Christian  records,  op 
posing  an  V  clear  conviction  of  reasoi^  and  conscience^ 
be  assured^  that  it  is  not  the  teaching  of  Christ  which 
vtm  hear.  Some  rash  huMan  expoanefcef  is  substituting 
bis  own  weak,  discordant  tones  for  the  voice  of  Qod, 
which  they  no  more  resemble  thain  the  Hitting  chariot^ 
wheel  does  Heaven's  awfal  thunder.    Nevcif,  nevef  do 
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▼iolence  to  your  rational  nature.  He  who  in  any  case 
admits  doctrines  which  contradict  reason,  has  broken 
down  the  great  barrier  between  truth  and  falsehood, 
and  lays  open  his  mind  to  every  delusion.  The  great 
mark  of  error,  which  is  inconsistency,  ceases  to  shock 
him.  He  has  violated  the  first  law  of  the  intellect,  and 
most  pay  the  fearful  penalty.  Happy  will  it  be  for  him. 
If,  by  the  renunciation  of  reason,  he  be  not  prepared 
for  the  opposite  extreme,  and  do  not,  through  a  natural 
reaction,  rush  into  the  excess  of  incredulity.  In  the 
records  of  individuals  and  of  the  race,  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  an  era  of  intellectual  prostration  to  be  followed 
by  an  era  of  proud  and  licentious  philosophy;  nor  will 
this  alternation  cease  to  form  the  history  of  the  human 
mind,  till  the  just  rights  of  reason  be  revered. 

I  will  notice  one  more  form,  and  a  very  common  one, 
in  which  the  duty  of  denying  reason  is  urged.  We  are 
told  that  there  is  one  case,  in  which  we  ought  to  pros- 
trate our  understandings,  and  that  is,  the  case  of  mys- 
teries, whenever  they  are  taught  in  the  word  of  God. 
The  answer  to  this  popular  language  is  short  Myste- 
ries, continuing  suck,  cannot,  from  their  very  nature,  be 
believed,  and  of  consequence  reason  incurs  no  blame  in 
refusing  them  assent  This  will  appear  by  considering 
what  a  mystery  is.  In  the  language  of  Scripture,  and 
in  its  true  sense,  it  is  a  secret,  something  unknown.  I 
say,  then,  that  from  its  nature  it  cannot  be  an  object  of 
belief;  for  to  know  and  to  believe,  are  expressions  of  the 
same  act  of  the  mind,  difiering  chiefly  in  this,  that  the 
former  is  more  applicable  to  what  admits  of  demonstra- 
tion, the  latter  to  probable  truth.  I  have  no  disposition 
to  deny  the  existence  of  mysteries.  Every  truth  in- 
volves them.  Every  object  which  falls  under  our  notice, 
the  most  common  and  simple,  contains  much  that  we 
do  not  know  and  cannot  now  penetrate.  We  know  not, 
for  example,  what  it  is  which  holds  together  the  particles 
of  the  meanest  stone  beneath  our  feet,  nor  the  manner 
in  which  the  humblest  plant  grows.  That  there  are 
mysteries,  secrets,  things  unknown  without  number,  I 
should  be  the  last  to  deny.  I  only  maintain,  and  in  so 
doing  I  utter  an  identical  proposition,  that  what  is  mys- 
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terioufl,  secret,  unknown,  cannot  at  the  same  time  be 
known  or  an  object  of  faith.  It  is  a  great  and  common 
error,  to  confound  facts  which  we  understand,  with  the 
mysteries  which  lurk  under  them,  and  to  suppose  that 
in  believing  the  first  we  believe  the  last  But  no  two 
things  are  more  distinct,  nor  does  the  most  thorouffh 
knowledge  of  the  one  imply  the  least  perception  of  the 
other.  For  example,  my  hand  is  moved  by  the  act  of 
my  will.  This  is  a  plain  fact.  The  words  which  con* 
vey  it  are  among  the  most  intelligible.  I  believe  it 
without  doubt.  But  under  this  fact,  which  I  so  well 
know,  lies  a  great  mystery.  The  manaMr  in  which  the 
will  acts  on  the  hand,  or  the  process  which  connects 
them,  is  altogether  unknown.  Tne  fact  and  the  mystery, 
as  you  see,  have  nothing  in  common.  The  former  is  so 
manifest,  that  I  cannot,  if  I  would,  withhold  from  it  my 
faith.  Of  the  latter  not  even  a  glimpse  is  afforded  me; 
not  an  idea  of  it  has  dawned  on  the  mind;  and  without 
ideas,  there  can,  of  course,  be  no  knowledge  or  belief. 
These  remarks  apply  to  revelation  as  well  as  to  nature. 
The  subjects  of  which  revelation  treats,  God,  Christ, 
human  nature,  holiness,  heaven,  contain  infinite  mys- 
teries. What  is  revealed  in  regard  to  them  is  indeed  as 
nothing  compared  with  what  remains  secret.  But  "  se- 
cret things  belong  to  God,"  and  the  pride  of  reason  is 
manifested,  not  in  declining,  but  in  professing,  to  make 
them  objects  of  faith.  It  is  the  influence  of  time  and  of 
intellectual  improvement  to  bring  mysteries  to  light, 
)yoth  in  nature  and  religion;  and  just  as  far  as  this  pro- 
cess goes  on,  the  belief  of  them  becomes  possible  and 
right  Thus,  the  cause  of  eclipses,  which  was  once  a 
mystery,  is  now  disclosed,  and  who  of  us  does  not  be- 
lieve it?  In  like  manner,  Christ  revealed  "the  mys- 
teries of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,**  or  the  purposes  and 
methods  of  God  which  had  been  kept  secret  for  ages,  in 
relation  to  the  redemption  of  the  world  from  sin,  death, 
and  woe.  Being  now  revealed,  or  having  ceased  to  be 
mysteries,  these  have  become  objects  of  fiiith,  and 
leason  ranks  them  among  its  most  glorious  truths. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  see,  that  to  deny  reason 
is  no  part  of  religion.    Never  imagine  yourselves  called 
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10  pHMtrato  «id  oontenm  tUi  noUe  Mteiie^  BeYeiasQe 
oomdeBoe.  Foster,  extend,  enUghteii  intellect  NeTo- 
imftg^e  that  yov  are  fonaldiig  Uod,  in  f epoeing  a  trvBt 
in  the  Acuities  he  has  given  you.  Only  exereiie  then 
widi  impartiality,  diaintereatedaess,  ajid  a  supveme  lone 
of  tanith,  and  their  instmctioDS  will  conspire  with  revelir 
tion,  and  a  beautiful  harmony  will  more  and  moffe  maoir 
fest  iUelf  in  the  leeaons  which  God's  book,  and  GM$ 
woiks,  whioh  Christ  and  conscienoe  teach. 

But,  if  Reason  and  Conscience  are  not  to  he  demed, 
what  is?  I  answer,  that  there  are  other  priaciples  ia 
our  nature.  Mas  is  not  wholly  neason  ana  coaascienee. 
He  has  yarious  appetites,  passioos,  desiiea,  resting  oa 
present  gratification  and  on  outward  ebjects;  aome  of 
which  we  possess  in  common  with  inferior  anim^la^  aue^ 
assenaual  appetites,  and  anger;  and  others  beloag  mote 
to  the  mind,  saeh  as  love  of  power,  love  of  honour,  love 
of  property,  love  of  society,  love  of  amusement,  or « 
taste  nxr  literature  and  elegant  arts$  but  all  refenaag 
to  our  present  being,  and  terminating  chiefly  ioa  our- 
aelyes,  or  oa  a  few  beings  who  are  identified  wkh  our- 
selves. These  are  to  be  domed  or  renoanoed;  by^luok 
I  mean  not  exterminated,  but  renoimeed  as  ma^wn^ 
guides,  lords,  and  brought  into  strict  and  entire  at^bo^ 
dination  to  our  amoral  and  ioteUectual  powiers^  It  is  a 
false  idea,  that  religion  reqiures  the  exterminalaQft  flf 
any  pruMiple,  desire,  appetite,  or  pass&on,  which  «ar 
Creator  has  implanted.  Our  nature  is  a  whole,  a  beauti- 
ful whole,  and  no  part  can  be  spared.  Yon  n^gl^  as 
properly  and  innocently  lop  off  a  limb  from  the  body, 
as  eradicate  any  natund  desire  innn  the  nodnd.  AU  oar 
appetites  are  in  themaelv^es  xanooent  and  uaefuU  minia- 
tenag  to  the  genecal  weal  of  the  souL  .  They  are  like 
the  eleiqents  of  the  natural  world,  parts  of  a  wise  aad 
beneficent  system, ;but,  likethose  eleineot8,are  boiefieeat 
only  when  restrained. 

lliere  are  two  remarks  relating  to  our  appetites  and 
desires,  which  will  show  their  need  of  frequent  denial 
and  oonstant  contrpl.  In  the  first  plaoe,  at  is  <true  of 
them  ?all,  that  tkey  do  not' carry  with&a  tfaemselxea  their 
own  rule.    They  are  blind  impulses.    Fleacnt  their 


okjattB,  and  tliej  am  esated  as  easier  when  gratiiflatian 
would  be  ii^iiiioiM  ai  "whea  it  woidd  be  uaeAiL  We 
are  not  ao  conslitiited,  for  exaaipfte,  lliat  we  hunger  asd 
thint  for  thoie  thia|rs  only  whieh  will  be  witiitiYe  and 
wbelefleaae,  imd  lose  all  hanger  and  thirst  at  the  ssoment 
when  wte  h^^fe  oatea  or  drank  eneagh.  We  are  not  so 
made,  that  the  desire  ef  profier^  spnaga  up  onlj  wbsa 
property  oaa  be  gained  by  honest  means,  and  that  it 
declines  and  dies  as  soon  as  we  have  aoqoised  a  sudi^ 
cieney  for  oarselves  and  for  asefalness.  Oor  desiras  tarn 
undisceming  instincts,  generally  directed  to  what  is 
useful,  bot  often  clamomuig  for  gn^dcation,  'which 
wmdd  iBJore  heakh,  debilitate  the  mind,  or  oppose  the 
general  good;  and  Ithis  blindness  of  desiae  makes  the 
demaad  &r  sd£>denial  argent  and  eontMal. 

I  pass  to  a  second  zemaik.  Our  appelkes  and  de- 
sires carry  with  them  a  principle  of  growth  or  tendon^ 
to  enlargement.  They  eipand  by  indulgence,  and,  tf 
not  sestrmned,  they  fill  and  exhaust  the  ssnl,  and  henoe 
are  to  be  strictly  watched  over  and  denied.  Natase 
has  set  bounds  to  the  desires  of  the  brake,  but  not  4e 
buman  desire,  which  partakes  of  the  fllimitshleness  of 
the  soul  to  which  it  belongs.  In  broles,  for  ezaaqde, 
the  aniand  appetites  impel  to  a  certain  round  of  siaaple 
mitifications,  beyond  wnich  they  never  pass.  But  man, 
navli^  iaiagination  and  invention,  is  able  by  these  noUe 
iacalties  to  whet  fab  sensual  desires  indenmtely.  He 
is  able  to  fona  new  'Combinations  of  animal  jpleasuros, 
and  to  provoke  appetite  by  stimidants.  The  East  gives 
np  its  spices,  and  the  Sovui  holds  not  back  its  vintage. 
Sea  and  bmd  are  rided  for  luxuries.  Whilst  the  anifBal 
finds  its  nourishment  in  afow  plants,  perhaps  ia  a  sing^ 
blade,  man's  table  groans  under  the  spoMs  ef  all  r^gioas; 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  in  not  a  few  eases  the 
whole  strength  of  the  soul  runs  into  appetite,  just  aa 
some  rich  soil  shoots  np  into  ^poisonous  weeds,  and  man, 
the  rational  creature  of  Ood,  degenerates  into  the  most 
thorough  sensualist  As  another  iliastration  of  the  te»- 
denoy  of  our  desires  to  grow  and  usurp  the  whole  mind, 
take  tiie  love  ef  proper^.  WeseeihiS'Sveryday  gain- 
iag  dangerous  strength,  tf  kft  4«r  dtseif,  if  not  denied  -pr 
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curbed.  It  is  a  thint  which  ie  inflamed  by  the  veiy 
copioutneM  of  its  draughts.  Anxiety  grows  with  pos- 
session. Riches  become  dearer  by  time.  The  love  of 
money,  far  from  witheiing  in  life's  winter,  strikes  deeper 
and  deeper  root  in  the  heart  of  age.  He  who  has  more 
than  he  can  use  or  manage,  grows  more  and  more  eager 
and  restless  for  new  gains,  muses  bv  day  and  dreams 
by  mght  of  wealth;  and  in  this  way  the  whole  vigour  of 
his  soul,  of  intellect  and  affection,  shoots  up  into  an 
intense,  unconquerable,  and  almost  infinite  passion  for 
accumulation. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  solemn  reflection,  that  the 
very  nobleness  of  human  nature  may  become  the  meaos 
and  instrument  of  degradation.  The  powers  which  ally 
us  to  God,  when  pressed  into  the  service  of  desire  and 
appedte,  enlarge  desire  into  monstrous  excess,  and  irri- 
tate a|ipetite  into  fury.  The  rapidity  of  thought,  the 
richness  of  imagination,  the  resources  of  invention,  when 
enslaved  to  any  pasuon,  give  it  an  extent  and  energy 
unknown  to  inferior  natures;  and  just  in  proportion  as 
this  usurper  establishes  its  empire  over  us,  all  the  nobler 
attainments  and  products  of  the  soul  perish.  Truth, 
virtue,  honour,  reugion,  hope,  faith,  charity,  die.  Here 
we  see  the  need  of  self-denial.  The  lower  principles  of 
our  nature  not  only  act  blindly,  but,  if  neglected,  grow 
indefinitely,  and  overshadow  and  blight  and  destroy 
every  better  growth.  Without  self-restraint  and  self- 
denial,  the  proportion,  order,  beauty,  and  harmony  of 
the  spiritual  nature  are  subverted,  and  the  soul  becomes 
as  monstrous  and  deformed  as  the  body  would  become, 
were  all  the  nutriment  to  flow  into  a  few  organs  and 
these  the  least  valuable,  and  to  break  out  into  loathsome 
excrescences,  whilst  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  active 
limbs  should  pine,  and  be  palsied,  and  leave  us  without 
guidance  or  power. 

Do  any  of  you  now  ask,  how  it  comes  to  pass  that 
we  are  so  constituted;  why  we  are  formed  with  desires 
so  blind  and  strong,  and  tending  so  constantly  to  en- 
largement and  dominion;  and  how  we  can  reconcile  this 
constitution  with  God's  goodness?  This  is  our  second 
question.  Some  will  answer  it,  by  saying,  that  this  con- 
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stitution  is  a  sinfal  nature  derived  irom  oar  first  parents; 
that  it  comes  not  from  God,  but  from  Adam;  that  it  is 
a  sad  inheritance  from  the  first  fallen  pair,  and  that  God 
is  not  to  be  blamed  for  it,  but  our  original  progenitor. 
But,  I  confess,  this  explanation  does  not  satisfy  me. 
Scripture  says,  it  was  God  who  made  me,  not  Adam. 
What  I  was  at  birth,  I  was  by  the  ordinance  of  God. 
Make  the  connexion  between  Adam  and  his  posterity 
as  close  as  you  will,  God  must  have  intended  it,  and 
God  has  carried  it  into  efiect.  My  soul,  at  the  moment 
of  its  creation,  was  as  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  Deity, 
as  if  no  human  parent  had  preceded  me;  and  I  see 
not  how  to  shift  ofi*  on  any  otner  being  the  reproach  of 
my  nature,  if  it  deserve  reproach.  But  does  it  merit 
blame?  Is  the  tendency  to  excess  and  growth,  which 
we  are  conscious  of  in  our  passions  and  appetites,  any 
derogation  from  the  goodness  or  wisdom  of  our  Maker? 
Can  we  find  only  evil  in  such  a  constitution?  Perhaps 
it  may  minister  to  the  highest  purpose  of  God. 

It  is  true,  that  as  we  are  now  made,  our  appetites 
and  desires  often  war  against  reason,  conscience,  and 
religion.  But  whv  is  this  warfare  appointed?  Not  to 
extinguish  these  high  principles;  but  to  awaken  and 
invigorate  them.  It  is  meant  to  give  them  a  field  for 
action,  occasion  for  effort,  and  means  of  victory.  True, 
virtue  is  thus  opposed  and  endangered;  but  virtue  owes 
its  vigour  and  Hardihood  to  obstacles,  and  wins  its 
crowns  by  conflict.  I  do  not  say,  that  God  can  find  no 
school  for  character  but  temptation,  and  trial,  and  strong 
desire;  but  I  do  say,  that  the  present  state  is  a  fit  and 
noble  school.  You,  my  hearers,  would  have  the  path 
of  virtue,  from  the  very  beginning,  smooth  and  strewed 
with  flowers;  and  would  this  train  the  soul  to  enei^? 
You  would  have  pleasure  always  coincide  with  duty; 
and  how  then  would  you  attest  your  loyalty  to  duty? 
You  would  have  conscience  and  desire  always  speak 
the  same  language,  and  prescribe  the  same  path;  and 
how  then  would  conscience  assert  its  supremacy?  God 
has  implanted  blind  desires,  which  often  rise  up  against 
reason  and  conscience,  that  he  may  give  to  these  high 
faculties  the  dignity  of  dominion  and  the  joy  of  victory. 


He  b«i  surrounded  us  wtdi  riTtfai  to  himself^  that  we 
WMj  lore  him  freelj,  «n<i  br  our  own  unfettered  choice 
eveet  his  throne  in  our  souk.  He  has  given  us  strong 
desires  of  inferior  things,  that  the  desire  of  excellence 
nmy  ^w  stronger  than  all.  Make  such  a*  world  as 
you  wish,  let  no  appetite  or  passion  ever  resist  Grod's 
will,  no  object  of  desire  ever  come  in  competition  with 
dutT»  and  where  would  be  the  resolution,  and  ienei^, 
and  constancy,  and  effoit,  and  purity,  the  tramplny 
under  foot  of  low  interests,  the  generous  sell^urrender, 
the  heroic  devotion,  all  the  sublimities  of  yirtue,  which 
now  throw  lustre  over  man's  nature  and  speak  of  his 
immortality?  You  would  blot  the  precept  of  selMenial 
from  the  Scriptures,  and  the  need  of  it  from  human  life^ 
and)  in  so  doing,  you  would  blot  out  almost  every  in^ 
teresting  passage  in  man's  history.  Let  me  ask  you, 
when  you  read  that  history,  what  is  it  which  most  i»> 
teiests  and  absorbs  you,  which  seizes  xrn  the  imagina^ 
tion  and  memory,  which  agitates  the  soul  to  its  centre? 
Who  is  the  man  whom  you  select  from  the  records  of 
time  as  the  object  of  your  special  admiration?  Is  it 
he  who  lived  to  indulge  himself?  whose  current  of  life- 
flowed  most  equably  and  pleasurably?  whose  denres 
were  crowned  most  hberally  with  means  of  gratification? 
whose  table  was  most  luxuriantly -spread?  and  whom 
fortune  made  the  envy  of  his  neignbourhood  by  the 
fiilness  of  her  gifts?  Were  such  the  men  to  whom 
monuments  have  been  reared,  and  whose  memories, 
tohened  with  tears  of  joy  and  reverence,  grow  and 
flourish  and  spread  through  every  age?  Oh  no!  He 
whom  we  love,  whose  honour  we  most  covet,  is  he  who 
has  most  denied  and  subdued  himself;  who  has  made 
the  most  entire  sacrifice  of  appetites  and  passions  and 
private  interest  to  God,  and  virtue,  and  mankind;  who 
has  walked  in  a  rugged  path,  and  dui^  to  ^^d  and 
great  ends  in  persecution  and  pain;  who,  amidst  the 
solicitations  of  ambition,  ease,  and  private  friendship, 
and  the  menaces  of  tpanny  and  malice,  has  listened 
to  the  voice  of  conscience,  and  found  a  recompense 
for  blighted  hopes  and  protracted  sufiering  in  conscious 
uprightness  and  the  fevour  of  God.    Who  is  it  that  is 
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most  lofvely  in  domeitie  life?  Il  is  the  mait/r  to  d(^^ 
mestlc  affection,  the  mother  fovgetting  hertelf,  and  ready 
to  toil,  saffer,  die,  for  the  happiness  and  yirtne  of  her 
ohildreiu  Who  is  it  that  we  honour  in  pubUc  life?  It 
is  the  martyr  to  his  eonntry,  he  who  serves  her,  not 
when  she  has  honours  for  his  brow  and  wealth  for  hia 
octets,  but  who  clings  to  her  in'  her  danger  and  fiidting' 
glorieSy  and  thinks  life  a  cheap  saciifice  to  her  safety 
and  Avedom.  Whom  does  the  church  retain  in  most 
grateful  remembrance,  and  pronounce  holy  and  blessed? 
The  self-denying,  self-immolating  apostle,  the  fearless 
oooifessor,  the  devoted  martyr,  men  who  have  held  fiist 
the  troth  even  in  death,  and  bequeathed  it  to  future 
ages  amidst  blood.  Above  all,  to  what  moment  of  the 
Im  of  Jesus  does  the  Christian  turn,  as  the  moat  affect- 
ing and  sublime  illustration  of  his  divine  character?  It 
is  that  moment,  when,  in  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice, 
denying  every  human  passion,  and  casting  away  evety 
earthly  interest,  he  bore  the  agony  and  shame  of  the 
cross/  Thus  all  great  virtues  bear  the  impress  of  self- 
denial;  and  were  God's  present  constitution  of  our  nature 
and  life  so  reversed  as  to  demand  no  renunciation  of 
desire,  the  chief  interest  and  glory  of  our  present  being 
would  pass  away.  There  would  be  nothing  in  history 
to  thrill  us  with  admiration.  We  should  have  no  con- 
sciousness of  the  power  and  greatness  of  the  souL  We 
should  love  feebly  and  coldly,  for  we  should  find  nothing 
in  one  another  to  love  earnestly.  Let  us  not  then  com- 
plain of  Providence  because  it  has  made  self-denial 
necessary;  or  complain  of  religion  because  it  summons 
us  to  this  work.  Religion  and  nature  here  hold  one 
language.  Our  own  souls  bear  witness  to  the  teaching 
of  Christ,  that  it  is  the  "narrow  way"  of  self-deniiu 
"  which  leadeth  unto  life." 

My  friends,  at  death,  if  reason  is  spared  to  us  and 
memory  retains  its  hold  on  the  past,  will  it  gratify  us 
to  see,  that  we  have  lived,  not  to  deny,  but  to  indulge 
ourselves,  that  we  have  bowed  our  souls  to  any  passion, 
that  we  gave  the  reins  to  lust,  that  we  were  palsied  by 
sloth,  that,  through  love  of  gain,  we  hardenea  ourselves 
against  the  claims  of  humanity,  or,  through  love  of  man's 
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fkyovTt  parted  with  troth  and  moral  independence,  or 
that  in  any  thing  reason  and  conscience  were  sacrificed 
to  the  impulse  of  desire,  and  God  forgotten  for  present 
good?  shall  we  then  find  comfort  in  remembenng  our 
tables  of  luxury,  our  pillows  of  down,  our  wealth  amassed 
and  employed  for  priyate  ends,  or  our  honours  won  hy 
base  compliance  with  the  world?  Did  any  man  at  his 
death  oyer  regret  his  conflicts  with  himself,  his  yictories 
oyer  appetite,  his  scorn  of  impure  pleasures,  or  his  suf- 
ferings for  righteousness'  sake?  Did  any  man  eyer 
mourn,  that  he  had  impoyerished  himself  by  integrity, 
or  worn  out  his  frame  in  the  seryice  of  manland?  Are 
these  the  recollections  which  harrow  the  soul  and  darken 
and  appal  the  last  hour?  To  whom  is  the  last  hour 
most  serene  and  fiiU  of  hope?  Is  it  not  to  him,  who, 
amidst  perils  and  allurements,  has  denied  himself,  and 
taken  up  the  cross  with  the  holy  resolution  of  Jesus 
Christ. 


ON  SELF-DENIAL. 


*'  Then  said  Jesus  unto  his  disciples,  if  any  man  will  eome  after 
me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross  and  foUow 
me."-*Matthew  vru  24« 

In  the  preceding  discoune,  I  spoke  of  the  just  limits 
and  moral  dignity  of  self-denial.  I  resume  the  subject, 
because  it  throws  much  light  on  the  nature  of  true  Yir«> 
tue,  and  helps  us  to  distinguish  moral  goodness  from 
qualities  which  resemble  it.  Clear  conceptions  on  this 
point  are  inestimable*  To  love  and  seek  excellence, 
vre  must  know  what  it  is,  and  separate  it  from  counter- 
feits. For  want  of  just  yiews  of  virtue  and  piety,  men's 
admiration  and  efforts  are  often  wasted,  and  sometimes 
carry  them  wide  of  the  great  object  of  human  life.  Per- 
haps the  truth  on  this  subject  cannot  be  brought  out 
more  clearly  than  by  considering  the  nature  of  Self- 
denial.    Such  will  be  the  aim  of  this  discourse. 

To  deny  ourselves  is  to  deny,  to  withstand,  to  renounce 
whatever,  within  or  without,  interferes  with  our  convio- 
tion  of  right,  or  with  the  will  of  God.  It  is  to  suffer,  to 
mdke  sacri6ces,  for  duty  or  our  principles.  The  question 
now  offers  itself,  What  constitutes  the  singular  merit  of 
this  suffering?  Mere  suffering,  we  all  know,  is  not  virtue. 
Evil  men  often  endure  pain  as  well  as  the  good,  and  are 
evil  still.  This  and  this  alone  constitutes  the  vrorth  and 
importance  of  the  sacrifice,  suffering,  which  enters  into 
self-denial,  that  it  springs  from  and  manifests  moral 
strength,  power  over  ourselves,  force  of  purpose,  or  the 
mind's  resolute  determination  of  itself  to  duty.    It  is  the 
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proof  and  molt  of  inward  energy.  Difficulty,  hardridp, 
raffisring,  sacrifices,  are  tests  and  measures  of  moral 
force,  and  the  great  means  of  its  enlargement.  To  witb> 
stand  these,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  put  forth  }K>wer. 
SelMenial,  then,  is  the  will  acting  with  power  in  the 
choice  and  prosecntion  of  duty.  Here  we  nave  the  di^ 
tinguishing  glory  of  self^enial*  and  here  we  have  the 
essence  and  distmction  of  a  good  and  yirtuons  man. 

The  truth  to  which  these  views  lead  us,  and  which  I 
am  now  solidtous  to  enforce,  is  this,  that  the  great  chaiv 
acteristic  of  a  virtuous  or  religious  mind,  is  strength  of 
moral  purpose.  This  force  is  the  measure  of  excellence. 
The  very  idea  of  duty  implies  that  we  are  bound  to 
adopt  and  pursue  it  with  a  stronger  and  more  settled 
determination  than  any  other  object,  and  virtue  conrists 
in  fidelity  to  this  primary  dictate  of  consdenoe.  We 
have  virtue  only  as  for  as  we  exert  inward  energy,  or  as 
for  as  we  put  forth  a  strong  and  overcomiug  will  in  obey- 
ing the  law  of  God  and  of  our  own  minds.  Let  tius 
truth  be  deeply  felt  Let  us  not  confide  in  good  emo* 
tions,  in  kind  feelings,  in  tears  for  the  Sufl^ng,  or  in 
admiration  of  noble  deeds*  These  are  not  goodness,  in 
the  moral  and  Christian  sense  of  that  word.  It  is  force 
of  upright  and  holy  purpose,  attested  and  approved  by 
withstanding  trial,  temptation,  allurement*  ana  sufimng; 
it  is  this,  in  which  virtue  consists.  I  know  nothing  else 
which  an  enlightened  conscience  approves,  nothing  else 
which  God  wiU  accept* 

I  am  aware,  that  if  I  were  called  upon  to  state  my 
ideas  of  a  perfect  character,  I  should  give  an  answer 
that  would  seem  at  first  to  contradict  the  doctrine  just 
expressed,  or  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  stress  which  I 
have  laid  on  strength  of  moral  purpose,  t  should  Aay, 
that  perfection  of  mind,  like  that  of  the  body,  consists  of 
two  elements,  of  strength  and  beauty;  that  it  consista  of 
firmness  and  mildness,  of  force  and  tenderness,  of  vigour 
and  grace.  It  would  ill  become  a  teacher  of  Christtan^ 
ity  to  overlook  the  importance  of  sympathy,  gentleness^ 
humility,  and  charity,  in  his  definition  of  moral  6xoel* 
lence.  The  amiable,  attractive,  mfld  attributes  of  the 
mind,  are  recommended  as  of  great  price  in  the  sight  of 
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.Gk>d,  by  him  who  was  emphBdeally  meek  and  lowly  ia 
h^art.  Still  I  inuit  say,  that  all  ▼irtue  lies  in  strength 
of  ohanicter  or  of  moral  purpose;  for  these  gentle,  sweet, 
winning  qualides  rise  into  virtue  only  when  pervaded 
and  sustained  by  moral  eneigy.  On  this  they  must  rest, 
by  this  they  must  be  contrculed  and  exalted,  or  they 
have  no  moral  worth. 

I  ^acknowledge  love,  kindness,  to  be  a  great  viitne; 
but  what  do  I  mean  bv  lovoi  when  I  thus  speak?  Do 
Ijnean.a  oonstitutional  tenderness?  an  instinctive  sym* 
pathy?  the  natural  and  almost  necessary  attachment  to 
mends  and  bcine&ctorB?  the  kindness  whieh  is  inseparw 
able  firom. our  social  state,  and  which  is. never  wholly 
extinguished  in  the  human  breast?  In  all  these  emo* 
tions  of  our  nature,  I  see  the  kind  design  of  God;  I  see 
a  beauty;  I  see  the  germ  and  capacity  of  an  ever-grow* 
tag  charity.  But  they  are  not  virtues,  they  are  not 
proper  objects  of  moral  approbation,  nor  do. the v  give 
aav  sore  pledge  of  improvement.  This  natural  ami* 
aUeness  I  too  often  see  in  company  with  sloth,  with 
oaelessness,  with  the  oontemptible  vanity  and  dissipa* 
tion  of  fashionable  life.  It  is  no  ground  of  trust,  no 
TOomise  of  fidelity  in  any  of  the  great  exigencies,  of  life. 
The  love,  the  benevolence,  which  I  honour  as  virtue,  is 
not  the  gift  of  nature  or  condition^  but  the  growth  and 
manifestation  of  the  soul's  moral  power.  It  is  a  spirit 
diosen  as  excellent,  cherished  as  divine,  protected  with 
a  jealous  care,  and  especially  fortified  by  the  resistance 
and  sttlijection  of  opposite  propensities..  It  is  the  soul, 
determining  itself  to  break  every  chain  of  selfishness^  to 
enlarge  and  to  invigorate  the  kind  afiections,  to  identify 
itself  with  other  beings,  to  sympathise,  not  with  a. few, 
bat  with  all  the  living  and  rational  children  of  .God,  to 
honour  others'  worth,  to  increase  and  enjoy  their  hap- 
]Nnes8,  to  partake  in  the  universal  goodness  of  the 
Creator,  and  to  put  down  within  itself  every  motion  of 
pride,  anger,  or  sensual  desire,  inconsistent  with  this 
pure  charity.  In  other  words,  it  is  strength  of  holy 
purpose,  infused  into  the  kind  affections,  which  raises 
them  into  virtues,  or  gives  them  a  moral  worth,  not 
found,  in  eonstitutiooal  amiabkuieas* 
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I  road  in  the  Scripturos  the  praises  of  meekness. 
But  when  I  see  a  man  meek  or  patient  of  injary  through 
tameness,  or  insensibility,  or  want  of  self-respect,  pas- 
sively gentle,  meek  through  constitution  or  fear,  I  locdc 
on  him  with  feelings  irery  different  from  veneration. 
It  is  the  meekness  of  principle;  it  is  mildness  replete 
with  energy;  it  is  the  forbearance  of  a  man  who  feeb  a 
wrong,  but  who  curbs  anger,  who,  though  injured,  re- 
solves to  be  just,  who  voluntarily  remembers  that  his 
foe  is  a  man  and  a  brother,  who  dreads  to  surrender 
himself  to  his  passions,  who  in  the  moment  of  provoca- 
tion subjects  himself  to  reason  and  religion,  and  who 
holds  fast  the  great  truth,  that  the  noblest  victory  ov<ar 
a  foe  is  to  disarm  and  subdue  him  by  equity  and  kind- 
ness— ^it  is  thb  meekness  which  I  venerate,  and  which 
seems  to  me  one  of  the  divinest  virtues.  It  is  moral 
power,  the  strength  of  virtuous  purpose,  pervading 
meekness,  which  gives  it  all  its  title  to  respect. 

It  is  worthy  of  special  remark,  that  without  this 
moral  energv,  resisting  passion  and  impulse,  our  ten- 
derest  attachments  degenerate  more  or  less  into  weak- 
nesses and  immoralities;  sometimes  prompting  us  to 
sympathise  with  those  whom  we  love,  in  their  errors, 

Erejudices,  and  evil  passions;  sometimes  inciting  us  to 
cap  upon  them  injurious  praises  and  indulgences;  some* 
times  urging  us  to  wrong  or  neglect  others,  that  we  may 
the  more  enjoy  or  serve  our  favourites;  and  sometimes 
poisoning  our  breasts  with  jealousy  or  envy,  because  our 
affection  is  not  returned  with  equal  warmth.  The  prin^ 
dple  of  love,  whether  exercised  towards  our  relatives 
or  our  country,  whether  manifested  in  courtesv  or  com- 
passion, can  only  become  virtue,  can  only  acquve  purity, 
consistency,  serenity,  dignity,  when  imbued,  swayed, 
cherished,  enlarged  by  the  power  of  a  virtuous  will, 
by  a  self-denying  energy.  It  is  inward  force,  power 
over  ourselves,  which  is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
virtue. 

What  I  have  now  said  of  the  kind  affections,  is  equally 
true  of  the  religious  ones.  These  have  virtue  in  them, 
only  as  far  as  they  are  imbued  with  self-denying  strength. 
I  know  that  multitudes  place  religion  in  feeling.   Ardent 
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sensibility  is  the  measure  of  piety.  He  who  is  wrought 
up  by  preaching  or  sympathy  into  extraordinary  fervour, 
is  a  saint;  and  the  less  he  governs  himself  in  nis  piety, 
the  more  he  is  looked  upon  as  inspired.  But  I  know 
of  no  religion,  which  has  moral  worth,  or  is  acceptable 
to  God,  but  that  which  grows  from  and  is  nourished 
by  our  own  spiritual,  self-denying  energy.  Emotion  to- 
wards God,  springing  up  without  our  own  thought  or 
care,  grateful  feelings  at  the  reception  of  signal  benefits, 
the  swelling  of  the  soul  at  the  sight  of  nature,  tender- 
ness awakened  by  descriptions  of  the  love  and  cross  of 
Christ,  these,  though  showing  high  capacities,  though 
means  and  materials  of  piety,  are  not  of  themselves 
acceptable  religion.  The  religious  character  which 
has  true  virtue,  and  which  is  built  upon  a  rock,  is  that 
which  has  been  deliberately  and  resolutely  adopted  and 
cherished,  as  our  highest  duty,  and  as  the  friend  and 
Btrengthener  of  all  other  duties;  and  which  we  have 
watched  over  and  confirmed  by  suppressing  inconsistent 
desires  and  passions,  by  warring  against  selfishness  and 
the  love  of  the  worid. 

There  is  one  fact  very  decisive  on  this  subject.  It 
18  not  uncommon  to  see  people  with  strong  religious 
feeling,  who  are  not  made  better  by  it;  who  at  church 
or  in  other  meetings  are  moved  perhaps  to  tears,  but 
who  make  no  progress  in  self-government  or  charity, 
and  who  gain  nothing  of  elevation  of  mind  in  their  com- 
mon feelings  and  transactions.  They  take  pleasure  in 
religious  excitement,  just  as  others  delight  to  be  inter- 
ested by  a  fiction  or  a  play.  They  invite  these  emotions 
because  they  suppose  them  to  aid  or  ensure  salvation, 
and  soon  relapse  into  their  ordinary  sordidness  or  other 
besetting  infirmities.  Now,  to  give  the  name  of  religion 
to  this  mockery  is  the  surest  way  to  dishonour  it.  True 
religion  is  not  mere  emotion,  is  not  something  com- 
municated to  us  without  our  own  moral  effort.  It  in- 
volves much  self-denial.  Its  great  characteristic,  is  not 
feeling,  but  the  subjection  of  our  wills,  desires,  habits, 
lives,  to  the  will  of  God,  from  a  conviction  that  what  he 
wills  is  the  perfection  of  virtue,  and  the  true  happiness 
of  our  nature.    In  genuine  piety  the  mind  chooses,  as 
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iti  fiq»ea«kgood»  the  m^yral  ezeelleaee  enjoined  by  its 
Anthor,  and  letoliitely  renoimcet  whatever  would  boUt 
this  dWine  image»  and  so  disturb  its  commonion  with 
God.  This  religion,  though  its  essence  be  not  emotion, 
will  gradually  i^iAher  and  issue  in  a  sensibilityv  deeper, 
intenser,  more  glowing,  than  the  blind  enthusiast  ever 
felt;  and  then  only  does  it  manifest  itself  in  its  peilbct 
fonn»  when,  through  a  self-denying  and  self-ptmfying 
power,  it  rises  to  an  overflowing  love,  gratitude,  and 
yaf  towards  the  Universal  Fathtf. 

In  insiBting  on  the  great  principle,  that  religion»or 
virtue,  consists  in  strength  of  moral  purpose*  in  the  aoiih 
resolute  determination  of  itself  to  duty,  I  am  satisfied 
that  I  eicpress  a  truth,  which  has  a  witness  and  con- 
firmation m  the  breast  of  every  reflecting  man.  We 
all  of  us  feel  that  virtue  is  not  something  adopted  ftom 
necessity,  something  to  which  feeling  impels  us,  aomo 
thing  which  comes  to  us  from  constitution,  or  accident, 
or  outward  condition ;  but  that  it  has  its  origin  in  our 
moral  freedom,  that  it  consists  in  moral  eneigy;  and 
accordingly  we  all  measure  virtue  by  the  trials  and 
difliculties  wl^ch  it  overcomes,  for  these  are  the  tests 
and  measures  of  the  force  with  which  the  soul  adopts  it 
Every  one  of  us,  who  has  adhered  to  duty,  when  duty 
brought  no  recompense  but  the  conviction  of  well-doii^, 
who  has  faced  the  perils  of  a  good  but  persecuted  cause 
with  unshrinking  courage,  who  has  been  conscious  of 
an  inward  triumph  over  temptation,,  conscious  of  haviag 

gut  down  bad  motives  and  exalted  good  ones  in  his  own 
reasti  must  remember  the  clear,  strong,  authentic  voice, 
the  accents  of  peculiar  encouragement  and  joy,  vrith 
which  the  inward  judge  has  at  such  seasons,  pronounced 
its  approving  sentence.  This  experience  is  unitersal, 
and  it  is  the  voice  of  nature  and  of  God,  in  confirmation 
of  the  great  truth  of  this  discourse. 

I  fear  that  the  importance  of  strength  in  the  Chris- 
tian character,  has  been  in  some  degree  obscured  by  the 
habit  of  calling  certain  Christian  graces  of  singular 
worth,  by  the  name  of  passive  virtues.  This  name  has 
been  given  to  humility,  patience,  resignations  and  I 
fear,  that  the  phrase  has  led  some  to  regard  these  noUe 
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(MlalitieB  m  aiUed  to  iaaotioa*  as  waoliiig  mmy  aad 
adtermination.  Now  the  truth,  is,  that  the  mind.DeTer 
puts  forth  greater  power  oyer  itselip»  than  when,  in  gnat 
trials,  it  yields  up  calmly  its  desires,.  aflSsctions,  interasts 
to  God.  There  are  seasons,  when  to  he  still  demands 
immeaaurahly  higher  strength  than  to. act  CompOsuie 
is  often  the  highest  result  of  power.  Think  you  it  de» 
mands  no  power  to  calm  the  stormy,  eleineats  of  passion, 
to  moderate  the  yehemence.of  desire,  to  throw  .off  the 
load  of  d^ection,  to  suppress  erery.  repining  thought, 
when  the  dearest  hopes  are  withered,  and  to  turn  the 
wounded  spirit  from  dangerous  rereries,  and  wasting 
grief,  to  the  quiet  dischaige  of  ordinary  duties  ?  Is  theie 
no  power  ])ut  forth,  when  a  man  stripped  of  his  property, 
of  the  fruit  of  a  life's  labours,  quells  diloontent  and 
gloomy  forebodings,  and  serenely  and  patiently  returns 
to  the  taska  which  Providence  assigns?  I  doubt  not, 
that  the  all-seeing  eye  of  God  sometimes  discerns  the 
aiiblimest  human  energy  under  a  form  and  countenance, 
wiiich  by  their  composure  and  tranquillity,  indicate  to 
the  human  spectator  only  passiTO  virtues. 

The  doctnne  of  this  aisconrse  is  in  eveiy  view  inter* 
eating.  To  me  it  goes  further  than  all  others  to  explain 
the  present  state*  If  moral  strength,  if  inward  power 
in  the  choice  and  practice  of  duty,  constitute  ezcellenoe 
and  happiness,  then  I  see.whv  we  are  placed  in  a  world 
of  obstructions,  perils,  hardships,  why  duty  is  so  often 
a  ^  narrow  way,"  whv  the  warfare  of  the  passions  with 
isonscienoe  is  so  aubtle  and  unceasing;  whv  within  and 
without  us  are  so  many  foes  to  rectitude;  &r  this  is  the 
▼ery  state  to  call  forth  and  to  build  up  moral  fbrc^.  In 
a  worid  where  duty  and  inclination  should .  perfectly 
agree,  we  should  indeed  never  err,  but  the  living  power 
of  virtue  could  not.be  developed.  Do  not  complatn, 
then,  of  life's  trials.  Through  these  you  may  gam  in* 
comparably  higher  good,  than  indulgence  and  ease. 
This  view  reveals  to  us  the  impartial  goodness  of  God 
in  the  variety  of  human  conditions.  We  sometimes  see 
individuals,  whose  peculiar  trials  are  thought  to  make 
their  existence  to  them  an  evil.  But  among  such,  may 
be  found  the  most  favoured  children  oi  God.    If  these 
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be  a  nuut  on  earth  to  be  enyied,  it  is  he,  who,  auddst 
the  gharpett  aasaults  from  his  ovm  passions,  from  for- 
tune, from  society,  neyer  fiedteTs  in  his  allegiance  to  God 
and  the  inward  monitor.    So  peculiar  is  the  excellence 
of  this  moral  strength,  that  I  believe  the  Creator  regards 
one  being  who  puts  it  forth,  with  greater  complacency 
than  he  would  look  on  a  world  of  beings,  innocent  and 
harmless,  through  the  necessity  of  constitution.    I  know 
not,  that  human  wisdom  has  arrived  at  a  juster  or  higher 
view  of  the  present  state,  than  that  it  is  intended  to  call 
forth  power  by  obstrucdon,  the  power  of  intellect  by  the 
difficulties  of  knowledge,  the  power  of  conscience  and 
virtue  by  temptation,  allurement,  pleasure,  pain,  and 
the  alternations  of  prosperous  and  adverse  life.     When 
I  see  a  man  holding  faster  his  uprightness  in  proportioo 
as  it  b  assailed,  fortifying  his  religious  trust  m  propop> 
tion  as  Providence  is  ol^cure;  hoping  in  the  ultimate 
triumphs  of  virtue,  more  sorely  in  proportion  to  its  pre- 
sent afflictions;  cherishing  philanthropy  amidst  the  dis- 
couraging experience  of  men's  unkindness  and  unthank- 
fulness;  extending  to  others  a  sympathy  which  his  own 
sufferings  need,  but  cannot  obtain;  growing  milder  and 
gentler  amidst  what  tends  to  exasperate  and  hardes; 
and  through  inward  principle  converting  the  very  io- 
dtements  to  evil  into  the  occasions  of  a  victorious  virtue 
—I  see  an  explanation,  and  a  noble  explanation,  of  the 
present  state.    I  see  a  good  produced,  so  transcendant 
in  its  nature,  as  to  justify  all  the  evil  and  suffering  under 
which  it  grows  up.     I  should  think  the  formation  of  a 
few  such  minds  worth  all  the  apparatus  of  the  present 
world.   I  should  say,  that  this  earth,  with  its  continents 
and  oceans,  its  seasons  and  harvests,  and  its  successive 
generations,  was  a  work  worthy  of  God,  even  were  it 
to  accomplish  no  other  end  than  the  training  and  mani- 
festation of  the  illustrious  characters  which  are  scattered 
through  history.     And  when  I  consider  how  small  a 
portion  of  human  virtue  is  recorded  by  history,  how 
superior  in  dignity,  as  well  as  in  number,  are  the  un- 
noticed, unhonoured  saints  and  heroes  of  domestic  and 
humble  life,  I  see  a  light  thrown  over  the  present  state 
which  more  than  reconciles  me  to  all  its  e^. 
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The  iriews  given  in  this  discourse,  of  the  importance 
of  moral  power,  manifested  in  great  trials,  may  he  em* 
ployed  to  shed  a  glorious  and  perhaps  a  new  light  on 
the  Character  and  cross  of  Christ.  But  this  topic  can 
now  he  only  suggested  to  your  private  meditation. 
There  is,  however,  one  practical  application  of  our  suh- 
ject,  which  may  be  maae  in  a  few  words,  and  which  I 
cannot  omit.  1  wish  to  ask  the  young  who  hear  me, 
and  especially  of  my  own  sex,  to  use  the  views  now 
offered  in  judging  and  forming  their  characters.  Young 
man,  remember  that  the  only  test  of  goodness,  virtue, 
is  moral  strength,  self-denying  energy.  You  have  gen- 
erous and  honourable  feelings,  you  scorn  mean  actions, 
your  heart  beats  quick  at  the  sight  or  hearing  of  cour- 
ageous, disinterested  deeds,  and  all  these  are  interesting 
qualities;  but,  remember,  they  are  the  gifts  of  nature, 
the  endowments  of  your  susceptible  age.  They  are  not 
virtue.  God  and  the  inwarct  monitor  ask  for  more. 
The  question  is.  Do  you  strive  to  confirm  into  permar 
nent  principles,  the  generous  sensibilities  of  the  heart? 
Are  you  watchful  to  suppress  the  impetuous  emotions, 
the  resentments,  the  selfish  passionateness,  which  are 
warring  against  your  honourable  feelings?  Especially 
do  you  subject  to  your  moral  and  religious  convictions, 
the  love  of  pleasure,  the  appetites,  the  passions,  which 
form  the  great  trials  of  youthful  virtue?  Here  is  the 
field  of  conflict  to  which  youth  is  summoned.  Trust  not 
to  occasional  impulses  of  benevolence,  to  constitutional 
courage,  frankness,  kindness,  if  yon  surrender  yourselves 
basely  to  the  temptations  of  your  age.  No  man  who  has 
made  any  observation  of  life,  but  will  tell  you  how  often  he 
has  seen  the  promise  of  youth  blasted;  intellect,  genius, 
honourable  feeling,  kind  afiection,  overpowered  and  al- 
most extinguished,  through  the  want  of  moral  strength, 
through  a  tame  yielding  to  pleasure  and  the  passions. 
Place  no  trust  in  your  good  propensities,  unless  these 
are  fortified,  and  upheld,  and  improved  by  moral  enei^ 
and  self-control.  To  all  of  us,  in  truth,  the  same  lesson 
comes.  If  any  man  will  be  Christ's  disciple,  sincerely 
good,  and  worthy  to  be  named  among  toe  friends  of 
virtue,  if  he  will  have  inward  peace  and  the  conscious- 
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neM  of  progreM  towards  Heaven,  he  must  deny  himaeU; 
he  mnst  take  the  cross,  and  follow  Christ  in  the  Tenimd- 
ation  of  every  gain  and  pleasure  inconsistent  with  tbe 
will  of  Qod. 


ON  THE 

IMITABLENESS  OF  CHRIST'S  CHARACTER. 


^^•»^"^^^ 


**  Christ  also  suffered  for  us,  leading  us  an  example,  that  ye 
should  follow  his  steps.''— 1  Peter  ii.  21. 

Tbb  example  of  Jesus  is  our  topic.  To  incite  you 
to  follow  it,  is  the  aim  of  this  discourse.  Christ  came 
to  give  us  a  religion;  but  this  is  not  all.  Bj  a  wise  and 
beautiful  ordination  of  Provideqce,  he  was  sent  to  show 
forth  his  reli^on  in  himself.  He  did  not  come  to  sit  in 
a  hall  of  legislation,  and  from  some  commanding  emi-* 
nence  to  pronounce  laws  and  promises.  He  is  not  a 
mere  channel  through  which  certain  communications 
are  made  from  God;  not  a  mere  messenger,  appointed 
to  utter  the  words  which  he  had  heard,  and  then  to  dis- 
appear, and  to  sustain  no  further  connection  with  his 
message.  He  came  not  onlj  to  teach  with  his  lips,  but 
to  be  a  living  manifestation  of  his  religion — ^to  be,  in  an 
important  sense,  the  religion  itself. 

This  is  a  peculiarity  worthy  of  attention.  Christi- 
anity is  not]|a  mere  code  of  laws,  not  an  abstract  system, 
such  as  theologians  frame.  It  is  a  living,  embodied  re- 
ligion. It  comes  to  us  in  a  human  form;  it  offers  itself 
to  our  eyes  as  well  as  ears;  it  breathes,  it  moves  in  our 
sight.  It  is  more  than  precept;  it  is  example  and  ac- 
tion. 

The  importance  of  example,  whp  does  not  under- 
stand? How  much  do  most  of  us  suffer  from  the  pre- 
sence, cohversation,  spirit,  of  men  of  \oyr  minds,  by 
whom  we  are  surrounded.  The  temptation  is  strong 
to  take,  as  our  standard,  the  average  character  of  the 
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•odety  in  which  we  live,  and  to  satisfy  oaraelves  with 
decencies  and  attunments  which  secure  to  us  among 
the  multitude  the  name  of  respectable  men.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  power  (have  you  not  felt  it?)  in 
the  presence,  conversation,  and  example  of  a  man  of 
strong  principle  and  magnanimity,  to  lift  us,  at  least 
for  the  moment,  from  our  vulgar  and  tame  habits  of 
thought,  and  to  kindle  some  generous  aspirations  after 
the  excellence  which  we  were  made  to  attain.  I  hardly 
need  say  to  you,  that  it  is  impossible  to  place  oorselves 
under  any  influence  of  this  nature  so  quickening  as  the 
example  of  Jesus.  This  introduces  us  to  the  highest 
order  of  virtues.  This  is  fitted  to  awaken  the  whole 
mind.  ^  Nothing  has  equal  power  to  neutralise  the 
coarse,*  selfish,  and  sensual  influences,  amidst  which  we 
are  plunged,  to  refine  our  conception  of  duty,  and  to 
reveal  to  us  the  perfection  on  which  our  hopes  and  most 
strenuous  desires  should  habitually  fasten. 

There  is  one  cause,  which  has  done  much  to  defeat 
this  g^ood  influence  of  Christ's  character  and  example, 
and  ^'hich  ought  to  be  exposed.  It  is  this.  Multitudes, 
I  am  afraii  great  multitudes,  think  of  Jesus  as  a  being 
to  be  admired,  rather  than  approached.  They  have 
some  vague  conceptions  of  a  glory  in  his  nature  and 
character,  which  makes  it  presumpdon  to  think  of  pro- 
posing him  as  their  standard.  He  is  thrown  so  far  nom 
them,  that  he  does  them  little  good.  Many  feel,  that  a 
dose  resemblance  to  Jesus  Christ  is  not  to  be  expected; 
that  this,  like  man  v  other  topics,  may  serve  for  decla- 
mation in  the  pulpit,  but  is  utterly  incapable  of  being 
reduced  to  practice,  I  think  I  am  touching  here  an 
error,  which  exerts  a  blightioff  influence  on  not  a  few 
minds.  Until  men  think  of  the  religion  and  character 
of  Christ,  as  truly  applicable  to  them,  as  intended  to  be 
brought  into  continual  operation,  as  what  they  must  in- 
corporate with  their  whole  spiritual  nature,  they  will 
derive  little  good  from  Christ*  Men  think  indeed  to 
honour  Jesus,  when  they  place  him  so  high  as  to  dis- 
courage all  effort  to  approach  him.  They  reall  v  degrade 
him.  They  do  not  understand  his  character;  they  Uirow 
a  glare  over  it,  which  hides  ito  true  features.    This 
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Vague  admiration  is  the  poorest  tribute  which  they  can 
pay  him. 

The  manner  in  which  Jesus  Christ  is  conceived  and 
spoken  of  by  many,  reminds  me  of  what  is  often  seen 
in  Catholic  countries,  where  a  superstitious  priesthood 
and  people  imagine  that  they  honour  the  Virgin  Mary 
by  loading  her  image  with  sparlcling  jewels  and  the 
gaudiest  attire.  A  Protestant  of  an  uncorrupted  taste 
u  at  first  shocked,  as  if  there  were  something  like  pro- 
fanation ia  thus  decking  out,  as  for  a  theatre,  the  meek, 
modest,  gentle,  pure,  and  tender  mother  of  Jesus.  It 
seems  to  me  that  something  of  the  same  superstition  is 
seen  in  the  indefinite  epithets  of  admiration  heaped  upon 
Jesus;  and  the  effect  is,  that  the  mild  and  simple  beauty 
of  his  character  is  not  seen.  Its  sublimity,  which  had 
nothing  gaudy  or  dazzling,  which  was  pliun  and  una^ 
fected,  is  not  felt,  and  its  suitableness  as  an  example  to 
mankind  is  discredited  or  denied. 

I  wish,  in  this  discourse,  to  prevent  the  discouraging 
influence  of  the  greatness  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  show  that, 
however  exalted,  he  is  not  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
onr  sympathy  and  imitation. 

I  begin  with  the  general  observation,  that  real  great- 
ness of  character,  greatness  of  the  highest  order,  far 
from  being  repulsive  and  discouraging,  is  singularly  ac- 
cessible and  imitable,  and,  instead  of  severing  a  being 
from  others,  fits  him  to  be  their  friend  and  model.  A 
man  who  stands  apart  from  his  race,  who  has  few  points 
of  contact  with  otner  men,  who  has  a  stylo  and  manner 
which  strike  awe,  and  keep  others  far  from  him,  what- 
ever rank  he  may  hold  in  his  own  and  others*  e^es, 
wants,  after  all,  true  grandeur  of  mind;  and  the  spirit  of 
this  remark,  I  think,  may  be  extended  beyond  men  to 
higher  orders  of  beings,  to  angels,  and  to  Jesus  Christ. 
A  great  soul  is  known  by  its  enlarged,  strong,  and  ten- 
der sympathies.  True  elevation  of  mind  does  not  take 
a  being  out  of  the  circle  of  those  who  are  below  him, 
bat  binds  him  faster  to  them,  and  gives  them  advantages 
for  a  closer  attachment  and  conformity  to  him. 

Greatness  of  character  is  a  communicable  attribute; 
I  should  say,  singularly  communicable.    It  has  nothing 
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ezcluuYe  in  iU  nature.  It  caouot  be  the  monopol/  of 
an  individual,  for  it  is  the  enlarged  and  generous  abtion 
of  &culties  and  affections  which  enter  into  and  Gon3ti- 
tvte  all  minds,  I  mean  reason,  consdence,  and  Iqy^  so 
that  its  elements  exist  in  all.  It  is  not  a  pclculiar  or 
codiusive  knowledge,  which  can  be  shut  up  in  one  or  a 
lew  understandings;  but  the  comprehension  of  gteat 
and  universal. truths,  which  are  the  proper  objects  of 
every  rational  being.  It  is  not  a  devotion  to  peculiar, 
exclusive  ol:tiects,  but  the  adoption  of  publie  int&pesUC 
the  consecration  of  the  mind  to  th^  cause  of  yirtue  and 
happiness  in  the  creation,  that  is,  to  the  very  cause 
which  all  intelligent  beings  are  bound  to  esjiouse. 
Qreatness^  is  not  a  secret,  solitary  pnnciple,  working 
by  itself  and  refusing  participation,  but  Irank  ahd  offen- 
hearted,  so  large  in  its  views,  so  liberal  in  its  feeluigs, 
so  expansive  in  its  purposes,  so  beneficent  in  its  laboors, 
as  naturally  and  necessarily  to  attract  sympsithy  and 
co-operation.  It  is  selfishness,  that  repels  men;  and 
true  greatness  has  not  a  stronger  characteristic  thau  its 
fireedom  from  every  selfish  taint.  So  far  from  loein^ 
imprisoned  in  private  interests,  it  covets  nothing  whi^ 
it  may  not  impart.  So  hX  £rom  being  absorbed  in  its 
own  distinctions,  it  discerns  nothing  so  quickly  and 
jovfully  as  the  capacities  and  pledges  of  greatness  in 
others,  and  counts  no  labour  so  nc^le  as  to  call  forth 
noble  sentiments,  and  the  consciousness  of  it'  divine 
power,  in  less  improved  minds. 

I  know  that  those  who  call  themselves  great  on  earth* 
are  apt  to  estrange  themselves  from  their  inferiors;  and 
the  multitude,  cast  down  by  their  high  bearings  never 
think  of  proposing  them  as  examples.  But  this  springs 
wholly  from  the  low  conceptions  of.  those  whom  we  c^ 
the  great,  and  sho^s  a  mixture  dP  vulgarity  of  mind 
with  their  superior  endowments.  Genuine  greatness  is 
marked  by  simplicity,  unostentatiousness,  self-foigetfi^* 
noss,  a  hearty  mtere^t  in  others,. a  feeling  of  brother- 
hood with  the  human  &mily,  and. a  respect'  for  eveij 
intellectual  and  immortal  being  as  capable  of  progrei 
tQwatds  its  own  elevation.  A  superior  mind*  enligfat- 
«Rdd  and  kindled  by  just  views  of  God  and  of  the  ctef 
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aiion,  Tligftrds  itir  gifts  «Ail  powers  as  so  many  botrdsof 
afiion  with  other  beings,  as  given  it,'  not  to  nourish  self* 
elation,  bot  to  be  employed  for  others,  and  still  more  to 
be  communieated  to  others.  Such  greatness  has  no 
rdserye,  and  especiaUy  no  afibcted  dignit  j  of  deportment; 
It" is  too  conscious  of  itsown  power  to  need,  and  too 
benevolent  to  desire,  to  entrench  itself  b^ind  -foTms  and 
eeremonies;  and  when  ciroumstances  permit  such  a 
chitractelr  to.  manifest  itself  to  Inferior  befogs,  it  itfb^ 
^nd  all.  others  the  niost  winding;  and  i^ost  fitted'  to 
itnpatt  itself,  or  to  call  fbrth  a'  kindred  elevation*  of 
feeling.  I  knbw  not  in  history  an  individnal  so  ea^ilY' 
comprehended  as  Jesus  Christ,  for  noting  iss6  intelli- 
gible as  sincere,  disinterested  love.  I  know  not  tiny 
being  who  is  so  fitted  to'  take  hold  on  all  ordenr  of ' 
minds;  and  acconlingly  he  drew  after  him  the  une(b> 
lightened,  the  publican;  and  the  sinner.  It  is  a  sad 
mhitake,  then,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  tdo  great  to  allow  u9 
to  thiiik  of  intimacy  with  him,  and-  to  think  of  making? 
him  our' standard. 

Let  me  confirm  this  truth  by  another  order  of  refleo^ 
ttotks. '  You  tell  m^,  my  hearers,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  sO' 
high,  that  he  cannot  be  your  model;  I  grant  the  exalta^^ 
tion  of  his  character.  I  believe  him  to  be  a  more  than 
human  being.  In  truth,  all  Christians  so  believe  him. 
Those  who  suppose  him  not  to  have  existed  before  his 
birth,  do  not  regard  him  as  a  mere  man,  though  so  re^ 
proached.  They  always  separate  him  by  broad  distinct 
tions  ftom  other  men.  They  consider  him  as  enjoying" 
a  communion  with  God,  and  as  having  received  gifts, 
endowments,  aids,  lights  horn  Him,  granted  to  no  other, 
and  as  having  exhibited  a  spotless  purity,  which  is  the 
highest  distinction  of  heaven.  All  admit,  and  joyiiilly 
a(imit,  that  Jesus  Christ,  by  his  greatness  and  goodness; 
throws  all  other  human  attainments  into  obscurity.  But 
on  this  account  he  is  not  less  a  staiidard,  nor  is  he  to 
diiicourage  us,  but  on  the  contrary  to  breathe  into  vis 
a'tnore  exhilarating  hope;  for  though  so  fhr  above  us^ 
he*  is  still  one  of  us,  and  is  only  an  illustration  of  th6 
capacities  which  we  all  possess.  This  is  a  great  truth; 
Let  me  strive  to  imfola  it.    Peirhmps  I  cannot  bcfttor 
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eipreM  my  views,  than  by  saying,  that  I  r^^id  all 
minds  as  of  one  family.  When  we  speak  of  higher  ordeis 
of  beinffs,  of  angels  and  archangels,  we  are  a|>t  to  con- 
oeive  of  distinct  kinds  or  races  of  beings,  separated  irom 
us  and  from  each  other  by  impassable  barriers.  But  it 
is  not  so.  All  minds  are  of  one  family.  There  is  no 
such  partition  in  the  spiritual  world  as  you  see  in  the 
material.  In  material  nature,  you  see  wholly  distmct 
classes  of  beings.  A  mineral  is  not  a  yegetable,  and 
makes  no  approach  to  it;  these  two  great  kingdoms  of 
nature  are  airided  by  immeasurable  spaces.  So,  when 
we  look  at  different  races  of  animab,  though  all  pai^ 
take  of  that  mysterious  property,  life,  yet  what  an  im- 
mense and  impassable  distance  is  diere  between  the 
faisect  and  the  lion.  They  have  no  bond  of  union,  no 
possibility  of  communication.  During  the  lapse  of 
ages,  the  animalcules  which  sport  in  the  sunbeams  a 
summer's  day  and  then  perish,  have  made  no  approxi- 
mation to  the  king  of  the  forests.  But  in  the  intellec- 
tual world  there  are  no  such  barriers.  All  minds  are 
essentially  of  one  origin,  one  nature,  kindled  from  one 
divine  flame,  and  are  all  tending  to  one  centre,  one 
happiness.  This  great  truth,  to  us  the  greatest  of  truths, 
which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  religion  and  of  all 
hope,  seems  to  me  not  only  sustained  by  proofe  which 
satisfy  the  reason,  but  to  be  one  of  the  deep  instincts  of 
our  nature.  It  mingles,  unperceived,  with  all  our  wof> 
ship  of  God,  which  uniformly  takes  for  granted  that  he 
IS  a  mind  having  thought,  affection,  and  volition,  like 
ourselves.  It  runs  through  false  reli^ons;  and  whilst 
by  its  perversion,  it  has  made  them  false,  it  has  also 

Sven  to  them  whatever  purifying  power  they  possess, 
ut,  passing  over  this  instinct,  which  is  felt  more  and 
more  to  be  unerring,  as  the  intellect  is  improved,  this 
great  truth  of  the  unity  or  likeness  of  all  minds,  seems 
to  me  demonstrable  from  this  consideration,  that  Truth, 
the  object  and  nutriment  of  mind,  is  one  and  immutable, 
so  that  the  whole  family  of  intelligent  beings  must  have 
the  same  views,  the  same  motives,  and  the  same  general 
ends.  For  example,  a  truth  of  mathen^atics  is  not  a 
troth  only  in  this  world,  a  truth  to  our  minds*  but  a 
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tmth  every  where,  a  truth  in  heaven,  a  troth  to  Ood, 
ivho  has  indeed  firamed  his  creation  according  to  the 
laws  of  this  universal  science.  So,  happiness  and  misery, 
which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  morals,  must  be  to  all 
intelligent  beings  what  they  are  to  us,  the  objects,  one 
of  desire  and  hope,  and  the  other  of  aversion;  and  who 
can  doubt  that  virtue  and  vice  are  the  same  every  where 
as  on  earth,  that,  in  every  community  of  beings,  the 
mind  which  devotes  itself  to  the  general  weal,  must  be 
more  reverenced  than  a  mind  which  would  subordinate 
the  general  interest  to  its  own.    Thus  all  souls  are  one 
in  nature,  approach  one  another,  and  have  grounds 
and  bonds  of  communion  with  one  another.     I  am  not 
only  one  of  the  human  race;  I  am  one  of  the  great  in- 
tellectual family  of  God.    There  is  no  spirit  so  exalted, 
with  which  I  have  not  common  thoughts  and  feelings. 
That  conception,  which  I  have  gained,  of  One  Universal 
Father,  whose  love  is  the  fountain  and  centre  of  all 
things,  is  the  dawn  of  the  highest  and  most  magnificent 
▼lews  in  the  universe;  and  if  I  look  up  to  this  being 
with  filial  love,  I  have  the  spring  and  beginning  of  the 
noblest  sentiments  and  joys  which  are  known  in  the 
universe.    No  greatness  therefore  of  a  being  separates 
me  firom  him,  or  makes  him  unapproachable  by  me. 
The  mind  of  Jesus  Christ,  my  hearer,  and  your  mind 
are  of  one  family;  nor  was  there  any  thing  in  his,  of 
which  you  have  not  the  principle,  the  capacity,  the 
promise  in  yourself.    This  is  the  very  impression  which 
DC  intends  to  give.    He  never  held  himself  up  as  an 
inimitable  and  unapproachable  being;  but  directly  the 
reverse.     He  always  spoke  of  himself  as  having  come 
to  communicate  himself  to  others.     He  always  invited 
men  to  believe  on  and  adhere  to  him,  that  they  might 
receive  that  very  spirit,  that  pure,  celestial  spirit,  bj 
which  he  was  himself  actuated.    **  Follow  me,"  is  his 
lesson.   The  relation  which  be  came  to  establish  between 
himself  and  mankind,  was  not  that  of  master  and  slave, 
but  that  of  friends.    He  compares  himself,  in  a  spirit  of 
divine  benevolence,  to  a  vine,  which,  you  know,  sends 
its  own  sap,  that  by  which  it  is  itself  nourished,  into 
all  its  branches.    We  read  too  these  remarkable  words 
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in  hb  pimjer  for  kit  discipleB,  **  I  have  given  to  tltem 
the  glory  thoa  gavest  me;"  and  I  am  persaaded  ikat 
there  is  not  a  gloiy,  a  virtoe,  a  power,  a  jojt  possessed 
l^  JesQS  ChrUt,  to  which  his  disdples  wUl  npt  saooes- 
nvelj  rise.  In  the  spirit  of  these  remarks,  the  Apostles 
Mj,  **  Let  the  same  mind  be  in  you  which  was  also  in 
Christ." 

I  have  sud,  that  all  minds  being  of  one  fiumily,  the 
greatness  of  the  mind  of  Christ  is  no  disoouragement.to 
our  adoption  of  him  as  our  modeL  I  now  observe,  that 
there  is  one  attribute  of  mind,  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
that  should  particulariy  animate  us  to  propose  to  our- 
selves a  subume  standard,  as  sublime  as  Jesua  Christ 
I  refer  to  the  principle  of  growth  in  human  nature.  We 
,were  made  to  grow.  Our  faculties  are  germs,  and  given 
for  an  expansion,  to  which  nothing  autnorises  us  to. set 
hounds.  The  soul  bears  the  impress  of  ilUmitableness, 
in  the  thirst,  the  unquenchable  thirst,  which  it  brings 
with  it  into  being,  for  a  power,  knowledge,  happiness, 
which  it  never  gains,  and  which  alwajrs  carry  it  forward 
into  futurity.  The  bodv  soon  reaches  its  limit.  But 
intellect,  affection,  moral  energy,  in  proportion  to. their 
growth,  tend  to  further  enlargement,  and  every  acquiai* 
tion  is  an  impulse  to  something  higher.  When  I  oon- 
aider  this  pnnciple  or  capacity  of  the  human  soiyl,  I 
cannot  restrain  the  hope  which  it  awakens.  The  par- 
tition^walls  which  imagination  has  reared  between  men 
jlind  higher. orders  of  beings  vanish.  I. no  jonger  see 
jQQght  to  prevei^t  our  becoming  whatever  was  g^ni  and 
great  in  Jesus  on  earth.  In  truth,  I  feel  mv  utter  inal^l- 
ity  to  conceive  what  a  mind  is. to  attain  which  is. to  ad- 
>aj)ce  for  ever.  Add.  but  that  element,  eternity,  to  man's 
l^rpgresss.and.the  results  of  his , existence  i^urpass,  not 
paly  human,  but  angelic  thought.  Give  i^e  this,  apd 
-the  iiitnre  glory  of  the  human  m|pd  becomes. to  me  as 
incomprehensible  as  God  himself.  To  encQurage  these 
tlKMignts  and  hopes,  pur, Creator, has  set  helore  us.de- 
lightnd  exemplifications,,  even  now,  of  this  princifde  of 
growth,  both  in  outward  nature  and  in  the  human  mind. 
iWe  meet  I  them  in  nature.  Suppose  ypu  were  to  ca^y 
Ainan,,whQUy  unacquainted  wim  vc^tatipn.  to  the.mpst 
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maje^ttCktree*  in. our  forests,  and,  whilst  he  was  admiring 
its  esctentand  ftroportions,  suppose  you' should  take^frbm 
the'  edrth  atif^'Toot  a  little  d6wny  substance,  which  a 
breath  might  iblow  away,  and  say  to  him.  That  ;^ree 
was  onte  such  a  seed  as  this;  it  was  wrapt  up  here;  it 
once  liyed  only  within'th^e  delicate  fibres,  this  narrow 
compass.   <With  what  incredulous  wonder  would  .he  re- 

Sivd you  ?  And  if  by  an  effott  of  imagination,  somewhat 
riental,.we  ^should  suppose^this  little  seed; to  be  sud- 
denly endued  with  thought,  and  to  be  told  that  it  was 
one  day  to  become  this  ^mighty  tree,  and  to 'cast  out 
blanches,  which  would  spread  an  equal  shade,  and  wate 
with'  equal  grace,  ^nd  withstand  the  winter  winds;  with 
what  amazement  may  we  suppos^  it.  to  anticipate  its  fti* 
ture  lot!  Such  growth  we  witness  in  nature.  A  nobler 
hop^  We  Christians  are  to  cherish;  and  still  more  striking 
examples  of  the  growth. of  mind  are  set  before  us  in  I^b* 
man  history.  We  wonder,  indeed,  when  we  are  told,  that 
one  day,  we  shall  be  aathe  angels  of  God.  I  apprehend 
that. as  great  a  wonder  has  been  realised  already  on  tbs 
earth.  .1  apprehend  that^  the  distatice  between  the  mind 
of  Newton  and  of  a  Hottentot  milv  have  been  as  great 
aa  between  Newton  and  an  angel.  There  is  another 
view  still  more  striking.  This  Newton,  who  lifted  his 
ealm,  sublime  eye  to  the  heavens,  and  read  amonff  the 
planets  and  the  stars,  the  great  law  of  the  material  uid* 
verse,  was,  forty  or  fifly  years  before,  an  inftmt,  without 
one  clear  perceptioo,  and  unable  to  distinguish  his  nurae's 
arm  from  the  {uilow  on  which  he  slept.  Howard,  too, 
who,  under  the  strength  of  an  all-sacrincing  benevolence, 
explored  the  depths  of  human  sujBering,  was,  forty  or 
fiity  years  before,  an  infant  wholly  absorbed  in  himself, 

grasping  at  all  he  saw,  and  almost  breaking. his  littn 
eart  with  iits  of  passion,  when  the  idlest  to^  was  with* 
held.  Has  not  man  already  traVersbd  as  wide  a  spade 
aa  keparates  him  from  angela?  And  why  must  he  sto{»? 
There  is  no  extravagance  in .  the  boldest  adtieipatioo. 
We  may.  truly  become  one  with  Christ,  a  partaker  of 
that  celestial  mind.  ,He  is  truly  our  brother,  one.of  onr 
&mily.  Let  us  make,  him  our  constant  model. 
'  I  know  not  that  the  doctrine  now.  laid  dq3vn»tisJiablo 
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but  to  one  aboBe.  It  may  unddy  ozcito  snseeptible 
■undi»  and  impel  to  a  Tehemence  of  hope  and  exeitioo, 
onfaTourable  in  the  end  to  the  very  prog^ress  which  k 
piopoaed.  To  such,  I  would  say,  Hiisten  to  confcra 
youneWes  to  Christ,  but  hasten  according  to  the  lavi 
of  your  nature.  As  the  body  cannot,  by  the  concen* 
tration  of  its  whole  strength  into  one  bound,  scale  the 
height  of  a  mountain,  neither  can  the  mind  free  eveir 
obstacle  and  achieve  perfection  by  an  agony  of  the  wiU. 
Great  eflbrt  is  indeed  necessary;  but  such  as  can  be 
•Bstained,  such  as  fits  us  for  greater,  such  as  will  accu- 
mulate, not  exhaust,  our  spiritual  force.  The  soul  may 
be  overBtrained  as  truly  as  the  body,  and  it  ofien  is  so 
in  seasons  of  extraordinary  religious  excitement;  and 
the  consequence  is,  an  injury  to  the  constitution  of  the 
intellect  and  the  heart,  which  a  life  may  not  be  able  to 
repair.  I  rest  the  hopes  for  human  nature,  which  I  have 
BOW  expressed,  on  its  prindple  of  growth;  and  growth, 
as  you  well  know,  is  a  gradual  process,  not  a  convulsiTe 
start,  accomplishing  the  work  of  years  in  a  moment 
All  great  attainments  are  gradual.  As  easily  might  a 
science  be  mastered  by  one  struggle  of  thought,  as  sin 
be  conquered  by  a  spasm  of  remorse.  Continuous,  pa* 
tient  effort,  guided  by  wise  deliberation,  is  the  true 
means  of  spiritual  progress.  In  religion,  as  in  common 
life,  mere  force  or  ▼ehemence  will  prove  a  falladous 
substitute  for  the  sobriety  of  wisdom. 

The  doctrine  which  I  have  chiefly  laboured  to  main* 
tain  in  this  discourse,  that  minds  are  all  of  one  family, 
are  all  brethren,  and  may  be  more  and  more  neany 
united  to  God,  seems  to  me  to  have  been  felt  peculiarly 
by  Jesus  Christ;  and  if  I  were  to  point  out  the  distinc- 
tion of  his  greatness,  I  should  say  it  lay  in  this.  He 
felt  his  superiority,  but  he  never  felt  as  if  it  separated 
him  from  mankind.  He  did  not  come  among  us,  as 
some  great  men  would  visit  a  colliery,  or  any  other 
resort  of  the  ignorant  and  corrupt,  with  an  air  of  great- 
ness, feeling  himself  above  us,  and  giving  benefits  as  if  it 
were  an  infinite  condescension.  He  came  and  mingled 
with  us  as  a  friend  and  a  brother.  He  saw  in  every 
human  beug  a  mind  which  might  wear  his  own  brightest 


glory.  He  was  severe  only  towards  one  class  of  mM, 
and  they  were  those  who  looked  down  on  the  andtitnde 
with  contempt.  Jesns  respected  human  nature;  he  fek 
it  to  be  his  own.  This  was  the  greatness  of  Jesns  Christ 
He  felt,  as  no  other  felt,  a  union  of  mind  with  the  human 
nee — ^felt  that  all  had  a  spark  of  that  same  inteUectnal 
nnd  immortal  flame  which  dwelt  in  himself. 

I  insist  on  this  view  of  his  character,  not  only  to  en- 
courage us  to  aspire  after  a  likeness  to  Jesus;  I  consider 
It  as  peculiarly  ntted  to  call  forth  love  towards  him.  If 
I  regarded  Jesus  as  an  august  stranger,  belonging  to  an 
entirely  different  class  of  existence  from  myself,  having 
no  common  thoughts  or  feelings  with  roe,  and  looking 
down  upon  me  with  only  such  a  sympathy  as  I  have 
with  an  inferior  animal,  I  should  regard  him  with  a 
Tague  awe,  but  the  immeasurable  space  between  us 
would  place  him  beyond  friendship  and  affection.  But 
when  I  feel,  that  all  minds  form  one  family,  that  I  have 
the  same  nature  with  Jesus,  and  that  he  came  to  com- 
nranicate  to  me,  by  his  teaching,  example,  and  inter* 
eession,  his  own  mind,  to  bring  me  into  communion  with 
what  was  sublimest,  purest,  happiest  in  himself,  then  I 
can  love  him  as  I  love  no  other  being,  excepting  only 
Him  who  is  the  Father  alike  of  Christ  and  of  the  Chris- 
tian. With  these  views,  I  feel  that  though  ascended  to 
heaven,  he  is  not  gone  beyond  the  reach  of  our  hearts; 
that  he  has  now  the  same  interest  in  mankind  as  when 
he  entered  their  dwellings,  sat  at  their  tables,  washed 
then*  feet;  and  that  there  is  no  being  so  approachable, 
none  with  whom  such  unreserved  intercourse  is  to  be 
eiyoyed  in  the  future  world. 

Believing,  as  I  do,  that  I  have  now  used  no  inflated 
language,  but  have  spoken  the  words  of  truth  and  sober- 
ness, I  exhort  you  with  calmness,  but  earnestness,  to 
choose  and  adopt  Jesus  Christ  as  your  example,  with 
the  whole  energy  of  your  wills.  I  exhort  you  to  resolve 
on  following  him,  not,  as  perhaps  you  have  done,  with 
a  iiiint  and  yielding  purpose,  but  with  the  full  conviction, 
that  your  whole  happiness  is  concentrated  in  the  force 
and  constancy  of  your  adherence  to  this  celestial  guide. 
My  friends,  there  is  no  other  happiness.    Let  not  the 


fclie  Tiewt  of  Chnttiamty  which  pr^Tsil  in ,  the  im^ 
iedace  you  into  the  belief,  .that  Cnrist  can  bless-  jou^in 
uy  other  way  than  by  aisiiiiUating  yon  to  his  own'iir^ 
tne,  than  by  breathing  into  yon  his  own  mind.  Do  not 
iiaagine  that  any.faiw  or, love  towards  Jesns  can  ay^ 
yon,  bat  that  which  (juickens  you  to  conform  yottrseWieB 
to  his  spotless  piinty  and  unconqnerable  rectitode. 
Settle  it  as  an  immovable  troth,  that  neither  in  this 
world  nor  in  the  next,  can  you  be  happy;  bot  in  propoi^ 
tion  to  the  sanctity  and  eleyation  of  your  characteis. 
Let  no  man  imagine,. that  through  the  patronage  or 
protection  of  Jesus  Christ  or  any  other  being,  he  can 
find  peace  or  any  sincere  good,  but  in  th6  growth  of  an 
0nIigntened,  firm,  dbinterested,  holy  mind-  Expect  no 
good  from  Jesus,  any.  farther  than  you  clothe  yourseltes 
with  his  excellence.  .He  can  impart  to  you  nothii^  so 
precious  as  himself,  as  his  own  mind;  and  believe  me, 
my  hearers,  this  mind  may  dwell  in  you.  His  sublimest 
virtues  may  be  yours.  Admit,  welcome  this  great  truth. 
Look  up  to  the  illustrious  Son  of  God  with. the  qonyie- 
tion,  that  you  may  become  one  with  him  in  thought,  in 
feeling,  in  power,  in  holiness.  His  character  will  be- 
come a  blessing,  just  as  far  as  it  shall  awaken  in  you 
this  consciousness,  this  hope.  The  most  lamentdble 
scepticism  on  earth,  and  incomparably  the  most  common, 
is  a  scepticism  as  to  the  greatness,  powers,  and  high 
destinies  of  human  nature.  In  this  greatness  I  desire  to 
cherish  an  unwavering  faith.  Tell  me  not  of.theuoi- 
versal  corruption  of  the  race.  Humanity  has  already, 
in  not  a  few  instances,  borne  conspicuously  the.  likeness 
of  Christ  and  God.  The  sun  nows  dim,  the  gtandeor 
of  outward  nature  shrinks,  when  compared  with  ^e 
spiritual  energy  of  men,  who,,  in  the  cause  of  truth*  of 
Uod,  of  charity,  have  spurned  all  bribes  of  ease,  plesr 
^re,  renown,  and  have  withstood  shame,  want,  perBS- 
cution,  torture,  and  the. most  dreaded'  forms  of  death. 
In  such  men,  I  Uixm  that  the  soul  was  made  in.God^s 
image,  and  made  to  conform  itsolf  to  the  loveliness  and 
greatness  of  his  Son. 

Mv  friends,  we  may  all  approach  Jesus  Christ.    For 
all  of  us  he  died,  to  leave  us  an  example  that  we  shosld 
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follow  his  stefM.  By  earnest  purpose,  by  telf-coaMeif 
by  watchiDff  and  prayer,  by  faith  in  the  Christian  pro 
mises,  by  those  heavenly  aids  and  illaminations  which 
he  that  seeketh  shall  find,  we  may  all  anite  ourselves,  in 
living  bonds,  to  Christ,  may  love  as  he  loved,  may  act 
firom  his  principles,  may  suffer  with  his  constancy,  may 
enter  into  his  purposes,  may  sympathise  with  his  seu- 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  God  and  mankind,  and,  by 
likeness  of  spirit,  may  prepare  ourselves  to  meet  him  as 
our  everlasting  friend. 


ON  THE  EVIL  OF  SIN. 


**  Fools  make  a  mock  at  sin."— ProTerbs  xir.  9. 

Mt  aim  in  this  discourse  is  simple,  and  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  a  few  words.  I  wish  to  guard  you  against 
thinking  lightly  of  sin.  No  folly  is  so  monstrous,  and 
yet  our  exposure  to  it  is  great  Breathing  an  atmo- 
sphere tainted  with  moral  evil,  seeing  and  hearing  sin  in 
our  daily  walks,  we  are  in  no  small  danger  of  overlook- 
ing  its  malignity.  This  malignity  I  would  set  before 
you  with  all  plainness,  believing  that  the  effort  which 
IB  needed  to  resist  this  enemy  of  our  peace,  is  to  be 
called  forth  by  fixing  on  it  our  frequent  and  serious 
attention. 

I  feel  as  if  a  difficulty  lay  at  the  very  threshold  of  this 
discussion,  which  it  is  worth  our  while  to  remove.  The 
word  Sin,  I  apprehend,  is  to  many  obscure  or  not  suffi- 
ciently plain.  It  is  a  word  seldom  usedlyU  common  life. 
It  belongs  to  theology  and  the  pulpit  '"By  not  a  few 
people,  sin  is  supposed  to  be  a  property  of  our  nature, 
bom  with  us;  and  we  sometimes  hear  of  the  child  as 
bebg  sinful,  before  it  can  have  performed  any  action. 
From  these  and  other  causes,  the  word  gives  to  many 
confused  notions.  Sin  in  its  true  sense,  is  the  viola- 
tion of  duty,  and  cannot,  consequently,  exist  before 
conscience  has  begun  to  act,  and  before  power  to  obey 
it  is  unfolded.  To  sin  b  to  resist  our  sense  of  right,  to 
oppose  known  obligation,  to  cherish  feelings,  or  commit 
deeds,  which  we  know  to  be  wrong.  It  is  to  withhold 
from  God  the  reverence,  gratitude,  and  obedience,  which 
our  own  Gonscieaces  pronounce  to  be  due  to  that  great 
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and  good  Being.  It  is  to  transgress  those  laws  of  eamty, 
justice,  candour,  humanity,  disinterestedness,  whicn  we 
all  feel  to  belong  and  to  answer  to  our  various  sodal 
relations.  It  is  to  yield  ourself  es  to  those  appetites 
which  we  know  to  be  the  inferior  principles  of  our  nature, 
to  giye  the  bodv  a  mastery  oyer  the  mind,  to  sacrifice 
the  intellect  and  heart  to  the  senses,  to  surrender  our- 
selves to  ease  and  indulgence,  or  to  prefer  outward 
accumulation  and  power  to  strength  and  peace  of  con- 
science, to  progress  towards  perfection.  Such  is  sin. 
It  is  yoluntuy  wrong-doing.  Any  gratification  injuri- 
ous to  ourselves  is  sin.  Any  act  injuriotis  to  our  neigh- 
boura  is  sin.  Indifference  to  our  Creator  is  sin.  The 
transgression  of  any  command  wliich  this  excellent 
B^ing  and  rightfiil  Sovereign  has  giten  us,  whether  by' 
conscience  or  revelation,  is  sin.  So  broad  is  this  term.' 
It  is  as  extensiye  as  duty.  It  is  not  some  mysterious 
thing  wrought  into  our  souls  at  birth.  It  is  not  a  theo- 
logical snbtilty.  It  is  choosing  and  acting  in  opposition 
to  our  sense  of  right,  to  known  obligation. 

Now,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  there  is  nothing  so 
evil,  so  deformed,  so  ruinous  as  sin.  All  pain,  poverty, 
contempt,  affliction,  ill  success,  are  light  and  not  to  be 
named  with  it.  To  do  wrong  is  more  pernicious  than 
to  incur  all  the  calamities  which  nature  or  huinan  malice 
can  heap  upon  us.  According  to  the  Scriptuies,  I  am 
not  to  fear  those  who  would  kill  this  body,  and  have 
nothing  more  that  they  can  do.  Such  enemies  are  im- 
potent compared  i;tfith  that  sin,  which  draws  down  the 
displeasute  of  God,  and  draws  after  it  misery  and  death 
to  the  soul.  According  to  the  Scriptures,  I  am 'to< pluck 
otit  even  a  right  eye,  or  cut  off  even  a  right  arm,  which 
would  ensnare  or  seduce  me  into  crime*  The  loss  of  the 
most  important  limbs  and  organs  is  nothing*  compared' 
to  the  loss  of  innocence.  Such  you  know  is  die  whole 
sttttin  of  Scripture.  Sin,  vidlated  duty,  the  evil  of  the 
heafti  this  is  the  only  evil  of  which  Scripture' takes  ac- 
eotint.  It'was  from  this  that  Christ  caime  to  redeeni  uS. 
It  is- to  purify  us  from  this  stain,  to  set  us  free  fW>m  this 
yoke,  that  a  neiw  and  ^pematural'  agency  was  tidded 
to  Ood's  other  means  of  promoting  human  happinefls. 
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It  is  ttie  djesign  of  thoie  r^reseiitatio&s  of  ScripCare* 
to  lead  us  to  connect  with  sin  or  wrong-doing  the  ideas 
of  eyil,  wretchedness,  and  debasement,  more  strongly 
than,  with  any^  thin^  else;  and  this  deep,  deliberate  con-' 
viction  of  the  wrong  and  evii  done  to  ourselves  by  sin» 
IB  not  simply  a  command  of  Christianity.  It  is  not  an 
arbitrary,  positive  precept,  which  rests  solely  on  the  word 
of  the  lawgiver,  and  of  which  no  account  can  be  given, 
but  that  he  will^  it.  It  is  alike  the  dictate  of  natural 
and  revealed  religion,  an  injunction  of  conscience  and 
reason,  founded  in  our  very  souls,  and  confirmed  by 
constant  experience.  To  regard  sin,  wrong-doing,  as 
the  gireatest  of  evils,  is  Ood's  commahdj proclaimed  from 
within  and  without,  from  heaven  ana  earth;  and  he 
who  does  not'  hear  it,  has  not  learned  the  truth  on  which' 
his  whole  happiness  rests,    'this  I  propose  to  illustrate. 

1.  If  we  look  within,  we  find  in  oui  very  nature  a 
testimony  to  the  doctrine,  that  sin  istherchi^of  evils;  a 
testimbny,  which,  however  slighted  of'  smothered,  will 
be  recognised  I  think  by  every  one  who  hears  me.  To 
o&derstand  this  truth  better,  it  may  be  useful  to  inquire 
into  and  compare  the  difibrent  kinds  of  evil.  Evil  has 
various  forms,  but  tb^se  may  all  be  reduced  to  two  gteat 
divisions,  called  by  philosophers'  natural  and  moral. 
By  the  first  is  meant  the  pain  or  sufiering  which  springs 
froni  outward  condition  and  events,  or  from  causes  in-' 
dependent  of  the  wiU.  The  latter,  that  is,  moral  evil; 
belong  to  character  and  conduct,  and' is  commonly  ex- 
preroed  by  the  word^  sin,  vice,  transgressioti  of  the  rule 
of  riffht.  Now,  I  say  that  there'  is  no  man,  unless  he 
be  singularly  hardened  and  an  exception  to  his  racej 
who,  if  these  two  classes  or  divisions  of  evil  should  be 
dearly  and  fully  presented  him  in  moments  of  calm  and 
deliberate  thinking,  would  not  feel,  through  the  -vetj 
coostitution  of  his  mind,  that  sin  or  vice  is  worse  and 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  pain.  I  am  willing  to  take 
firoin  among  you  the  individual,  who  has  studied  least 
the  great  questibns  of  morality  and  religion,  whosd  mind 
hfis'grown  up  with  leaist  discipline.  If  I  place  before 
such  a  hearer  twoexlamplesm  strong  contrast,  one  of 
a  man  gaining  great  property  by  an  atrodous  crime,  and 
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ftnother  exposing  himflelf  to  mat  suffering  thioii^  a 
resolute  purpose  of  duty,  will  be  not  tell  me  at  once, 
fiom  a  deep  moral  sentiment,  which  leaves  not  a  doubt 
on  bis  mind,  that  the  last  has  chosen  the  better  part, 
that  he  is  more  to  be  envied  than  the  first?  On  tnese 
great  questions,  what  is  the  chief  good?  and  what  the 
chief  evil?  We  are  instructed  by  our  own  nature.  An 
Inward  voice  has  told  men,  even  in  heathen  countries, 
that  excellence  of  character  is  the  supreme  good,  and 
that  baseness  of  soul  and  of  action  involves  somethii^ 
worse  than  suffering.  We  have  all  of  us,  at  some  periods 
of  life,  had  the  same  conviction;  and  these  have  been 
the  periods  when  the  mind  has  been  the  healthiest, 
dearest,  least  perturbed  by  passion.  Is  there  any  one 
here,  who  does  not  feel,  that  what  the  divine  faculty  of 
conscience  enjoins  as  right,  has  stronger  claims  upon 
him  than  what  is  recommended  as  merely  agreeable  or 
advantageous;  that  duty  is  something  more  sacred  than 
interest  or  pleasure;  that  virtue  is  a  good  of  a  higher 
order  than  gratification;  that  crime  is  something  worse 
than  outward  loss?  What  means  the  admiration  with 
which  we  follow  the  conscientious  and  dbinterested 
man,  and  which  grows  strong  in  proportion  to  his  sa- 
crifices to  duty?  Is  it  not  the  testimony  of  our  whole 
souls  to  the  truth  and  greatness  of  the  good  he  has 
chosen?  What  means  the  feeling  of  abhorrence,  which 
we  cannot  repress  if  we  would,  towards  him,  who  by 
abusing  confidence,  trampling  on  weakness,  or  hardeniog 
himself  against  the  appeals  of  mercy,  has  grown  rich  or 
great?  Do  we  think  that  such  a  man  has  made  a  good 
bargain  in  bartering  principle  for  wealth  ?  Is  prosperous 
fortune  a  balance  for  vicer  In  our  deliberate  moments, 
is  there  not  a  voice  which  pronounces  his  craft  folly,  and 
his  success  misery? 

And,  to  come  nearer  home,  what  conviction  is  it, 
which  springs  up  most  spontaneouslv  in  our  more  re- 
flecting moments,  when  we  look  back  without  passion 
on  our  own  lives?  Can  vice  stand  that  calm  look? 
k  there  a  single  wrong  act,  which  we  would  not  then 
rejoice  to  expunge  from  the  unalterable  records  of  oar 
deeds?    Do  we  ever  congratulate  ourselves  on  hamg 
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devpised  ibe  iawtfd  momtof*  or  revolted  acpaimt  God? 
To  what  portions  of  obv  history  do  we  retnm  most  jor- 
IIiUt?  Are  they  those  in  which  we  gained  the  world 
iUid  k)8t  the  soal,  in  whieh  temptation  mastered  o«f 
pnaeiples,  which  levity  and  ilothr  made  a  blank,  or 
vrhich  a  selfish  and  imprtocipled  activity  made  worse 
than  ft  blank,  in  our  existence?  or,  are  they  those  in 
which  we  snfiered,  but  wer^  troe  to  oonseience,  in  which 
we  denied  ourselves  lor  doty,  and  sacrificed  suecest 
tibrough  oBwavering  rectitude?  In  these  moments  of 
ealm  recollection,  do  not  the  very  transgressiona  at 
which  perhaps  we  once  mocked,  and  which  promised 
unmixed  joy,  recur  to  awaken  shame  and  remorse? 
And  do  not  shame  and  remorse  involve  a  conscSous* 
1M88,  that  we  have  sunk  beneath  our  proper  good?  that 
our  highest  nature,  what  constitutes  onr  true  self,  haa 
been  sacrificed  to  low  interests  and  pursuits?  I  make 
these  appeals  confidently.  I  think  my  questions  can 
receive  but  one  answer.  Now  these  convictions  and 
emotions,  with  which  we  witness  moral  evil  in  others^ 
or  recollect  it  in  ourselves,  these  feelings  towards  guilt, 
which  mere  psun  and  suffering  never  excite,  and  whick 
manifest  themselves  with  more  or  less  distinctness  in' 
all  nations  and  all  stages  of  society,  these  inward  at-' 
testations  that  sin,  wrongdoing,  is  a  peculiar  evil,  for 
which  no  outward  good  can  give  adeauate  compensa-' 
tion,  surely  these  deserve  to  be  regaraed  as  the  voice 
of  nature,  the  voice  of  God.  They  are  accompanied 
with  a  peculiar  consciousness  of  truth.  They  are  M^ 
to  be  our  ornament  and  defence.  Thus  our  naturv 
teaches  the  doctrine  of  Christianity,  that  sin  or  moral 
evil  ought  oi  dl  evils  to  inspire  most  abhorrence  and 
Ibar. 

Oar  first  argument  has  been  drawtt'  from  sentimenH, 
from  deep  and  almost  instinctive  feeling,  from  the  hand- 
writing  of  the  Creator  on  the  souL  Our  next  may 
be  drawn  from  experience.  We  have  said,  that  even 
when  sin  or  wrong^doing  is  prosperous,  and  duty  briag» 
suffering,  we  feel  that  the  suffering  is  a  less  evil  than 
m.  I  now  add,  in  the  second  plaee^  that  sin,  riiough 
k  sometimes  prospers^  and  never  neet^ita  Ibll  letriba* 
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tioB  on  eaith,  yet,  on  the  whole,  produces  more  preseDt 
saflering  than  all  things  besides;  so  that  experience 
vans  us  against  sin  or  wrong-doing  as  the  chief  evil 
we  can  incur.  Whence  come  the  sorest  diseases  and 
acntest  bodily  puns?  Come  they  not  from  the  lasts 
warring  in  our  members,  from  criminal  excess?  What 
duefly  generates  poTeity  and  its  worst  sufferings?  Is 
it  not  to  evils  of  character,  to  the  want  of  self-denying 
▼iitne,  that  we  must  ascribe  chiefly  the  evils  of  oar 
outward  condition?  The  pages  of  history,  bow  is  it  that 
they  are  so  dark  and  sad?  Is  it  not,  that  they  are  stained 
with  crime?  If  we  penetrate  into  private  life,  what 
spreads  most  misery  through  our  homes?  Is  it  sickness, 
or  selfishness?  Is  it  want  of  outward  comforts,  or  want 
of  inward  discipline,  of  the  spirit  of  love?  What  more 
do  we  need  to  bring  back  Eden's  happiness,  than  Eden's 
auilessness?  How  light  a  burden  would  be  life's  neces- 
sary ills,  were  they  not  luded  by  the  crushing  weight 
of  our  own  and  others*  faults  and  crimes?  How  fiist 
would  human  woe  vanish,  were  human  selfishness,  sen- 
suality, injusdce,  pride,  impiety,  to  yield  to  the  pure  and 
benign  influences  of  Christian  troth?  How  many  of  us 
know,  that  the  sharpest  pains  we  have  ever  suffered, 
have  been  the  wounds  of  pride,  the  paroxysms  of  passion, 
the  stings  of  remorse;  and  where  this  is  not  the  case, 
who  of  us,  if  he  were  to  know  his  own  soul,  would  not 
see,  that  the  daily  restlessness  of  life,  the  wearing  un* 
eaaness  of  the  mind,  which,  as  a  whole,  brings  more 
sttflfering  than  acute  puns,  is  altogether  the  result  of 
undisdplined  passions,  of  neglect  or  disobedience  of 
God?  Our  dbcontents  and  anxieties  have  their  origin 
in  moral  evil.  The  lines  of  suffering  on  almost  eveiy 
human  countenance,  have  been  deepened,  if  not  traced 
^tkere,  by  unfuthfiilness  to  conscience,  by  departures 
from  duty.  To  do  wrong  is  the  surest  way  to  bring 
suffering;  no  wrong  deed  ever  failed  to  bring  it.  Those 
sins  which  are  followed  by  no  palpable  pain,  are  yet 
terribly  avenged,  even  in  this  life.  They  abridge  our 
capacity  of  happiness,  impair  our  relish  for  innocent 
pleasure,  and  increase  our  seoubility  to  suffering.  They 
spoil  us  of  the  armour  of  a  pure  consdenoe,  and  of  trust 
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ia  God,  without  which  we  are  naked,  amidst  hosts  of 
Ibes,  aod  are  yulnerable  by  all  the  changes  of  life.  Thos, 
to  do  wrong  is  to  inflict  the  surest  injury  on  our  own 
peace.  No  enemy  can  do  us  equal  harm  with  what  we 
do  ourselves,  wbeoever  or  however  we  violate  any  moral 
or  religious  obligation. 

I  have  time  but  for  one  more  view  of  moral  evil  or 
sin,  showing  that  it  is  truly  the  greatest  evil.  It  is  this. 
The  miseries  of  disobedience  to  conscience  and  God  are 
not  exhausted  in  this  life.  Sin  deserves,  calls  for,  and 
^nll  biing  down  future,  gveater  misery.  This  Christiaii- 
ity  teaches,  and  this  nature  teaches.  Retribution  is 
not  a  new  doctrine,  brought  by  Christ  into  the  world. 
Though  darkened  and  corrupted,  it  was  spread  every 
where  before  he  came.  It  carried  alarm  to  rude  nations, 
which  nothing  on  earth  could  terrify.  It  mixed  with  all 
the  ftdse  religions  of  antiquity,  and  it  finds  a  response 
now  in  every  mind,  not  perverted  by  sophistry.  That 
we  shall  carry  with  us  into  the  future  world  our  present 
minds,  and  that  a  character,  formed  in  opposition  to  our 
highest  faculties  and  to  the  will  of  God,  will  produce 
suffering  in  our  future  being,  these  are  truths,  in  which 
revelation,  reason,  and  conscience  remarkably  conspire. 

I  know,  indeed,  that  this  doctrine  is  sometimes 
questioned.  It  is  maintained  by  some  among  us,  that 
punishment  is  confined  to  the  present  state;  that  in 
changing  worlds  we  shall  change  our  characters;  that 
moral  evil  is  to  be  buried  with  the  body  in  the  grave. 
As  this  opinion  is  spread  industriously,  and  as  it  tends 
to  diminish  the  dread  of  sin,  it  deserves  some  notice. 
To  my  mind,  a  more  irrational  doctrine  was  never 
broached.  In  the  first  place,  it  contradicts  all  our 
experience  of  the  nature  and  laws  of  the  mind.  There 
is  nothing  more  striking  in  the  mind,  than  the  con- 
nexion of  its  successive  states.  Our  present  knowledge, 
thoughts,  feelings,  characters,  are  the  results  of  former 
knpressions,  passions,  and  pursuits.  We  are  this  mo* 
ment  what  the  past  has  made  us;  and  to  suppose  that, 
at  death,  the  influences  of  our  whole  past  course  are  to 
cease  on  our  minds,  and  that  a  character  is  to  spring 
«p  altogether  at  war  with  what  has  preceded  it,  is  u> 
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Mypmn  the  mtmt  impoilaBt  kw  or  pnnciple  «{  the 
wd  to  he  violated,  is  to  dettioy  all  analogy  betwaia 
tke  pmenl  aad  future,  aad  to  anbatitale  hi  ex]perieaQ» 
the  wiUest  dieana  of  fancj.  In  tnitW  sock  a  stiddea 
mwdotioQ  in  the  charaetei^  as  is  here  M^>po8ed,  aeent 
to  destroy  a  man's  identity.  The  individual  thus  trans- 
fariMd,  can  hardly  seem  to  himself  or  to  others  tiie 
same  being,    U  is  equivalent  to  the  ereataon  oi  a  new 


Let  me  next  ask,  what  feet  can  he  adduced  in  proof 
Of  illustration  of  the  power  ascribed  to  death,  of  chaa^ 
lag  and  purifying  the  mind.  What  is  death?  Itistha 
dissolution  of  certain  limbs  and  organs  b^  which  the 
soul  now  acts.  But  these,  however  closely  connected 
with  the  mind,  are  entirely  distinct  from  its  powen^ 
ftom  thought  and  will,  from  consdeace  and  aneeUont 
Why  shoiudf  the  last  grow  pure  from  the  dissolution  of 
the  irst?  Why  shall  the  mind  put  on  a  new  ^aracter, 
bgr  laying  aside  the  gross  instruments  through  which  it 
new  operates?  At  death,  th» hands,  the  feet,  the  e^ 
and  the  ear  perish.  But  they  often  parish  during  life;, 
and  does  character  change  with  them?  It  is  tisue  tllat 
our  animal  appetites  are  weakened  and  sometimes 
red  by  the  decay  of  the  bodily  organs  on  wluch 
they  depeoiL  But  our  deeper  principles  of  action,  and 
the  BMMral  compleaion  of  toe  mind,  are  not  therefore 
reversed^.  It  often  happens,  that  the  sensualist,  broken 
down  bv  disease)  which  excess  has  induced,  comes  te 
loathe  the  luxuries  to  which  he  was  once  enslaved;  but 
da  his  selfishness,  hb  low  habits  of  thought,  his  inseasb- 
hility  to  God,  decline  and  perish  with  his  animal  desires? 
Lop  off  the  criminal's  hands;  does  the  disposition  li» 
do  mischief  vanish  with  them?  When  the  ^t  moitify» 
do  WO'  see  a  corresponding  mortification  of  the  will  to^ 
go  astray?  The  loss  of  sig^t  or  hearing  is  a  pardai^ 
death;  but  is  a  single  vice  plucked  from  the  mmd^  oc 
one  of  its  strong  passions  palsied,  by  this  destruction  si 
its  chiof  corporeal  instruments? 
.  Again;  the  idea  that  by  dyixig,  or  changing  WYirids» 
a  man  mav  be  made  better  or  virtuous,  shows  an  igiMK 
nance  of  the  nature  of  moral  goodness  or  virtua    Thia 
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betonge  td  frde  beings;  it  sapposes  moral  liberty.  A 
aaR  oaaaot  be  made  virtuous,  as  an  instniment  may 
be  put  in  t«iie>  by  a  foreigQ  band,  by  an  outward  force. 
Yirtoe  is  that  to  whidi  the  man  himself  contributes.  It 
is  the  fruit  of  exertion.  It  supposes  conqaest  of  temp*> 
tation.  It  cannot  be  given  from  alN'oad  to  one  who 
iiae  wasted  life,  or  steeped  himself  in  crime.  To  sup* 
poee  moral  goodness  breathed  from  ai>road  into  the 
guilty  mind,  just  as  health  may  be  Imparted  to  a  tick 
bodyt  is  to  overlook  the  distinction  between  corporeal 
and  iatelleotnal  natures,  and  to  degrade  a  free  being 
into  a  machine. 

I  will  only  add,  that  to  suppose  no  connexion  to 
exist  between  the  present  and  the  future  character,  is 
to  take  away  the  use  of  the  present  state.  Why  are  we 
]daeed  in  a  state  of  discipline^  ex|>osed  to  temptation, 
enoompassed  with  safiering,  if,  without  discipline^  and 
by  a  sovereign  act  of  Omnipotence,  we  are  all  of  us, 
be  our  present  characters  what  they  may,  soon  and 
enddenly  to  be  made  perfect  in  virtue,  and  perfect  in 
happiness? 

Let  as  not  listen  for  a  moment  to  a  doctrine  so  irrik 
tional,  as  that  our  present  characters  do  not  follow  us 
into  a  future  world.  If  we  are  to  live  again,  let  us  settle 
it  as  a  sure  fact,  that  we  shall  carry  with  us  our  present 
minds,  such  as  we  now  make  them;  that  we  shall  reap 
good  or  ill  according  to  their  improvement  or  corrup- 
tion; and,  of  consequence,  that  every  act  which  affects 
character,  will  reach  in  its  influence  beyond  the  grave, 
and  have  a  bearing  on  our  future  weal  or  woe.  We 
are  now  framing  our  future  lot.  He  who  does  a  bad 
deed,  says,  more  strongly  than  words  can  utter,  '*  I  cast 
away  a  portion  of  future  good,  I  resolve  on  future  pain.** 

I  proceed  now  to  an  important  and  solemn  remark, 
in  illustration  of  the  evil  of  sin.  It  is  plainly  implied 
in  Scripture,  that  we  shall  suffer  much  more  from  sin, 
«vil  tempers,  irreligion,  in  the  future  world»  than  we 
suffer  here.  This  is  one  main  distinction  between  the 
two  states.  In  the  present  world,  sin  does  indeed  bring 
with  it  many  pains,  bat  not  fell  or  exact  retrlbutloil, 
and  sometimes  it  seems  crowned  with  prosperity;  md 
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tbe  cause  of  this  is  obyioos.  The  present  world  is  a 
state  for  the  formation  of  character.  It  is  meant  to  be 
a  state  of  trial,  where  we  are  to  act  freely,  to  haTC 
opportunities  of  wrong  as  well  as  right  action,  and  to  be- 
come virtuous  amidst  temptation.  Now  such  a  purpose 
requires,  that  sin,  or  wrongdoing,  should  not  reguuiiiy 
and  infallibly  produce  its  full  and  immediate  punish- 
ment. For  suppose,  my  hearers,  that  at  the  very  in* 
stant  of  a  bad  purpose  or  a  bad  deed,  a  sore  and  awful 

genalty  were  unfailingly  to  light  upon  you;  would  this 
e  consistent  with  tried?  woula  you  have  moral  freedom? 
would  you  not  live  under  compulsion?  Who  would  do 
wrong,  if  judgment  were  to  come  like  lightning  after 
every  evil  deed?  In  such  a  world,  fear  would  suspend 
our  liberty  and  supersede  conscience.  Accordingly,  sin, 
though,  as  we  have  seen,  it  produces  great  misery,  is 
still  left  to  compass  many  of  its  objects,  often  to  prosper, 
often  to  be  gain.  Vice,  bad  as  it  is,  has  often  many 
pleasures  in  its  train.  The  worst  men  partake,  equally 
with  the  good,  the  light  of  the  sun,  the  rain,  the  harvest, 
the  accommodations  and  improvements  of  civilised  life, 
and  sometimes  accumulate  more  largely  outward  goods. 
And  thus  sin  has  its  pleasures,  and  escapes  many  of  its 
natural  and  proper  fruits.  We  live  in  a  world  where,  if 
we  please,  we  may  forget  ourselves,  may  delude  our- 
selves, may  intoxicate  our  minds  with  false  hopes,  and 
may  find  for  a  time  a  deceitful  joy  in  an  evil  course. 
In  this  respect,  the  future  will  diflfer  from  the  present 
world.  After  death,  character  will  produce  its  full 
effect.  According  to  the  Scriptures,  the  colour  of  our 
future  existence  will  be  wholly  determined  by  the  habits 
and  principles  which  we  carry  into  it.  The  circum- 
stances which  in  this  life  prevent  vice,  sin,  wrong-doing, 
from  inflicting  pain,  will  not  operate  hereafter.  There 
the  evil  mind  will  be  exposed  to  its  own  terrible  agency, 
and  nothing,  nothing  will  interfere  between  the  trans- 
gressor and  his  own  awakened  conscience.  I  ask  you 
to  pause  and  weigh  this  distinction  between  the  present 
ana  future.  In  the  present  life,  we  have,  as  I  have 
.said,  the  means  of  escaping,  amusing,  and  forgetting 
ourselves.   Once,  In  the  course  of  every  daily  revolution 
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of  the  sun,  we  all  of  us  find  refuge,  and  maqjf  a  lonr 
refuge,  in  sleep;  and  he  who  has  lived  without  God, 
and  in  violation  of  his  duty,  hears  not,  for  hours,  a  whis- 
per of  the  monitor  within.  But  sleep  is  a  function  of 
our  present  animal  frame,  and  let  not  the  transgressor 
anticipate  this  boon  in  the  world  of  retribution  before 
hioQ.  It  may  be,  and  he  has  reason  to  fear,  that  in  that 
state  repose  will  not  weigh  down  his  eyelids,  that  con- 
science will  not  slumber  there,  that  night  and  day  the 
same  reproaching  voice  is  to  cry  within,  that  unrepented 
sin  will  fasten  with  unrelazing  grasp  on  the  ever-waking 
soul.  What  an  immense  change  in  condition  would  the 
removal  of  this  single  alleviation  of  suffering  produce. 

Again;  in  the  present  state  how  many  pleasant  sights, 
scenes,  voices,  motions,  draw  us  from  ourselves;  and  he 
who  has  done  wrong,  how  easily  may  he  tbreet  it,  per- 
haps mock  at  it,  under  the  bright  light  of  this  sun,  on 
this  fair  earth,  at  the  table  of  luxury,  and  amidst  cheei^ 
fal  associates?  In  the  state  of  retribution,  he  who  has 
abused  the  present  state,  will  find  no  such  means  of 
escaping  the  wages  of  sin.  The  precise  mode  in  which 
sttch  a  man  is  to  exist  hereafter,  I  know  not.  But  I 
know,  that  it  will  offer  nothing  to  amuse  him,  to  dissi- 
pate thought,  to  turn  him  away  from  himself;  nothing 
to  which  he  can  fly  for  refuge  from  the  inward  penalties 
of  transgression. 

(In  the  present  life,  I  have  said,  the  outward  creation, 
by  its  interesting  objects,  draws  the  evil  man  from  him- 
self. It  seems  to  me  probable,  that,  in  the  future,  the 
whole  creation  will,  through  sin,  be  turned  into  a  source  of 
suffering,  and  will  perpetually  throwback  the  evil  mind  on 
its  own  transgressions.  I  can  briefly  state  the  reflections 
which  lead  to  this  anticipation.  The  Scriptures  strongly 
imply,  if  not  positively  teach,  that  in  the  future  life  we 
shall  exist  in  connexion  with  some  material  frame;  and 
the  doctrine  is  sustained  by  reason;  for  it  can  hardly  be 
thought,  that  in  a  creation  which  is  marked  by  gradual 
change  and  progress,  we  should  make  at  once  the  mighty 
transition  from  our  present  state  into  a  purely  spiritual 
or  unembodied  existence.  Now,  in  the  present  state 
we  find»  that  the  mind  has  an  immense  power  over  the 
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iitiife  fUte,  the  auad  will  have  this  pover  of  ooofonaiBg 
itf  ootward  frame  to  itself,  incoflipafably  more  ihan  k«K. 
We  miMt  never  Ibiget,  that,  in  thai  world,  wamd  at 
ehancier  is  to  exeit  an  all  powerful  sway;  and  aoeoad* 
ingly,  it  is  ratiooai  to  believe,  that  the  eorrapi  and  d^- 
temed  mind,  which  wants  wonA  goodness  or  a  spiiit  of 
ooneoid  with  God  and  with  the  nniTeiee,  will  cueate 
§ar  itsel(  as  its  fit  dwelling,  a  deformed  body,  which  wili 
also  want  ooaeord  or  harmony  with  all  things  aromd  it 
Suppose  this  to  exist,  and  the  wIh^  creation  which  now 
Hffiffiw,  mav  beoome  an  instrument  of  ss&ring,  fixing 
the  soul  with  a  more  harrowing  consdoneness  on  iteelf. 
Yon  know  that  even  now,  in  oonseqnepee  of  e«rtaia 
derangements  of  the  nervous  system,  uie  beantifol  light 
gives  acute  pun,  and  sounds,  which  once  deUghted  us, 
beoome  shriU  and  distressing.  How  often  this  excessive 
iiritableness  of  the  body  has  its  origin  in  moral  disordoa, 
perhaps  few  of  us  suspect  I  apprehend,  indeed,  diat  wo 
shoula  be  all  amazea,  were  we.  to  learn  to  what  extent 
the  bodv  is  continually  incapacitated  for  mgoymoat 
and  made  susceptible  en  suffering,  by  sins  of  the  heart 
and  life.  That  delicate  pait  of  our  oiganizatioi^  on 
which  sensibility,  pain,  and  pleasure  depend,  is,  I  believe^ 
peculiarly  alive  to  the  touch  of  moral  evil.  How  easilv, 
then,  may  the  mind  hereafter  frame  the  future  body 
aecording  to  itsdf,  so  that,  in  prop<Hrtion  to  its  vice,  it 
will  receive,  through  its  oigans  and  senses,  impreseions  ef 
gloom,  which  it  wili  feel  to  be  the  natural  pvodnctions  ef 
its  own  depravity,  and  which  will  in  this  way  give  a  terrir 
ble  eneigy  to  conscience!  For  myself,  I  see  no  need  of 
a  local  hell  for  the  sinner  after  death.  When  I  reflect, 
hew,  in  the  present  world,  a  guilty  mind  has  power  lo 
deform  the  countenance,  to  undermine  heakh,  to  poison 
pLeasure,  to  darken  the  fairest  scenes  of  nature,  to  Uum 
piosperity  into  a  curse,  I  can  easily  understand  how, 
m  the  world  to  come,  sin,  working  without  obstmotton 
aecording  to  its  own  nature,  should  spread  the  gloom  of 
a  dungeon  over  the  whole  creation,  and,  wherever  it 
goes,  should  turn  the  universe  into  a  hell. 
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In  tiMie  iwrntrks,  I  preMmo  not  to  be  the  prophet  ef 

the  fvtura  world.    I  only  wish  you  to  feel  how  terribly 

eis  ie  heroafter  to  work  its  own  miaery,  and  how  &]ae 

a»d  dangerous  it  ia  to  aigue  from  your  preaent  power 

of  eaoeping  its  conaequenoes,  that  yoo  may  escape  them 

•  in  the  life  to  come.    Let  each  of  ua  be  assured,  that  by 

abusing  this  world,  we  shall  not  earn  a  better.    The 

Scriptures  announce  a  state  of  more  exact  and  rigorous 

retribution  than  the  present.    Let  this  truth  sink  into 

OUT  hearts.   It  shows  us,  what  I  have  aimed  to  establish, 

that  to  do  wrong  is  to  incur  the  greatest  of  calamities, 

that  sin  is  chief  of  evils.    May  1  not  say,  that  nothing 

else  deseryes  the  name?    No  other  evil  will  follow  us 

beyond  the  grave.    Poverty,  disease,  the  world's  scorn, 

the  pain  of  bereaved  affection,  these  cease  at  the  grave. 

The  purified  spirit  lays  down  there  every  burden.   One 

and  only  one  evil  can  be  carried  from  this  world  to  the 

next,  and  that  is,  the  evil  within  us,  moral  evil,  guilt, 

crime,  ungovemed  passion,  the  depraved  mind,  the 

memory  of  a  wasted  or  ill-spent  life,  the  character  which 

has  grown  up  under  neglect  of  God's  voice  in  the  soul 

and  in  his  word.    This,  this  will  go  with  us,  to  stamp 

itself  on  our  future  frames,  to  darken  our  future  being, 

to  separate  us  like  an  impassable  gulf  from  our  Creator, 

and  from  pure  and  happy  beings,  to  be  as  a  consuming 

fire  and  an  undying  worm. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  pains  and  penalties  of  moral 
evO,  or  of  wrong-doing,  in  the  world  to  come.  How 
long  they  will  endure,  I  know  not.  Whether  they  will 
issue  in  the  reformation  and  happiness  of  the  sufferer, 
or  will  terminate  in  the  extinction  of  his  conscious  being, 
is  a  question  on  which  Scripture  throws  no  clear  light. 
Plausible  arguments  may  be  adduced  in  support  of  both 
these  doctrines.  On  t^is  and  on  other  points,  revelation 
aims  not  to  give  precise  information,  but  to  ^jl  in  us  a 
deep  impression,  that  great  suffering  awaits  a  disobe- 
dient, wasted,  immoral,  irreligious  life.  To  fasten  this 
impression,  to  make  it  a  deliberate  and  practical  con- 
viction, is  more  needful  than  to  ascertain  the  mode  or 
duration  of  future  suffering.  May  the  views  this  day 
given,  lead  as  all  to  selfHSommunion,  and  to  new  eneigy. 
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watchAilneM,  and  prayer  against  oar  nna.  Hay  they 
teach  OS,  that  to  do  wrong,  to  neglect  or  violate  any 
known  duty,  is  of  all  evils  the  most  fearful.  Let  every 
act,  or  feehng,  or  motive,  which  bears  the  brand  of  guilt, 
seem  to  ns  more  terrible  than  the  worst  calamities  of 
life.  Let  OS  dread  it  more  than  the  agonies  of  the  most 
painful  death. 


ON  IMMORTALITY. 


*'  Oar  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  who  halh  abolished  death,  and 
bath  brouirht  life  and  immortality  to  light  thronirh  the  goa- 
peL"--2  Timothy  i.  10. 

Immobt  AUTT  is  the  glorious  discovery  of  Christianitir. 
I  say  disooyery,  not  because  a  future  life  was  wholly 
unknown  before  Christ,  but  because  it  was  so  revealed 
by  him  as  to  become,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  new 
doctrine.  Before  Christ,  immortality  was  a  conjecture, 
or  a  vague  hope.  Jesus,  by  his  teaching  and  resurrec- 
tion, has  made  it  a  certainty.  Again,  before  Christ,  a 
future  life  lent  little  aid  to  virtue.  It  was  seized  upon 
by  the  imagination  and  passions,  and  so  perverted  by 
them  as  often  to  minister  to  vice.  In  Christianity  this 
doctrine  is  whollv  turned  to  a  moral  use;  and  the  rature 
is  revealed  only  to  give  motives,  resolution,  force,  to 
aelf^xinflict  and  to  a  holy  life. 

My  aim,  in  this  discourse,  is  to  strengthen,  if  I  may, 

four  conviction  of  immortality;  and  I  have  thought  that 
may  do  Uiis  by  showing,  that  this  great  truth  is  also 
a  dictate  of  nature;  that  reason,  though  unable  to  estab- 
lish it,  yet  accords  with  and  adopts  it;  that  it  is  written 
alike  in  God's  word  and  in  the  souL  It  is  plainly  ra- 
tional to  expect,  that,  if  man  was  made  for  immortality, 
the  marks  of  this  destination  will  be  found  in  his  very 
constitution,  and  that  these  marks  will  grow  stronger  in 
proportion  to  the  unfolding  of  his  faculties.  I  would 
show  that  this  expectation  proves  just,  that  the  teaching 
of  revelation,  in  regard  to  a  future  life,  finds  a  strong 
response  in  our  own  nature. 
This  topic  is  the  more  important,  because  to  some 
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man  theie  seem  to  be  appearances  in  nature  nn&Tonr- 
able  to  immoTtality.  To  many*  the  constant  operation 
of  decay  in  all  the  works  of  creation,  the  dissofntion  oi 
all  the  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  nature,  gives  a 
feeling,  as  if  destruction  were  the  law  to  which  we  and 
all  beings  are  subjected. 

It  has  often  been  said  by  the  sceptic,  that  the  races 
or  classes  of  being  are  alone  perpetual,  that  all  the  t»> 
dimduah  which  compose  them  are  doomed  to  pertsb. 
Now,  I  affirm,  that  the  more  we  know  of  the  mind,  ihe 
mere  we  see  reason  to  distinguish  it  from  the  animal  and 
vegetable  races,  wluch  grow  and  decay  around  us;  and 
that  in  its  very  nature  we  see  reason  for  exempting  it 
from  the  universal  law  of  destruction.  To  this  point,  I 
now  ask  your  attention. 

When  we  look  rouod  us  on  the  earth,  we  do  indeed 
see  every  thing  changing,  decaying,  passing  away;  and 
so  inclined  are  we  to  reason  from  analogy  or  resem- 
blance, that  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  dissofaitioa  of 
all  the  oiganised  forms  of  matter  should  seem  to  us  to 
announce  our  own  destruction.  But  we  overlook  the 
distinctions  between  matter  and  mind;  and  these  axe  so 
immense  as  to  justify  the  directly  opposite  condnsioD. 
Let  me  point  out  some  of  these  distinctions. 

1.  When  we  look  at  the  organised  productions  of  na- 
ture, we  see  that  they  require  only  a  limited  time,  and 
most  of  them  a  very  short  time,  to  reach  their  perfection, 
and  accomplish  their  end.  Take,  for  example,  that  nobis 
production,  a  tree.  Having  reached  a  certain  h^ght  ud 
borne  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit,  it  has  nothing  more  to  do. 
Its  powers  are  fully  developed;  it  has  no  hidden  capa- 
eities,  of  which  its  buds  and  fruit  are  only  the  beginnings 
and  pledges.  Its  design  is  fulfilled;  the  principle  of  life 
within  it  can  effect  no  more.  Not  so  the  mind.  /We 
cui  never  say  of  this,  as  of  the  foil  grown  tree  in  autumn, 
it  has  answered  its  end,  it  has  done  its  work,  its  capacity 
is  exhausted.  On  the  contrary,  the  nature,  powers,  d^ 
sires,  and  purposes  of  the  mind  are  all  undefined.  We 
never  feel,  when  a  great  intellect  has  risen  to  an  original 
thought,  or  a  vast  discovery,  that  it  has  nowaccomi^ished 
Its  whole  puipose,  reached  its  bound,  and  can  yield  no 
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otiMi  or  Ugher  fnk»»  On  tbe  coMraty,  ovr  eownddcm 
miits  reaoatoM  is  enlarged;  we  diteero  nore  its  affinity 
to  the  ineabawtiUe  intelligence  of  ils  Author.  In  everj 
fltepi  of  its  progress,  ire  see  a  new  inpake  gaiaed  atti 
liie  pMge  of  nobler  ac^pHremenls.  Sov  wben  a  |MHW 
and  resolute  mind  has  made  some  great  sac^ce  totrath 
audi  datff.  has  oMinifested  its  attachment  to  God  and 
nann  in  singular  trials,  we  do  not  iM  as  if  the  whole 
energy^  of  nistiieas  principle  were  now  pot  foith,  as  if 
the  measase  ef  ezeeUenee  were  611ed,  as  if  the  matnrest 
frnita  were  now*  boroe,  and  benrefortb  the  sonf  conld 
oaly  repeat  itseE  We  feel,  on  the  contnury,  thai  vin* 
tae,  by  iUnstrious  efibrfes^  replenishes  instead  of  wasllag 
its.  life;  that  the  nind«  by  perse'vetanee  in  wellHlolig; 
iastead  of  sinking  into  a  mechanical  tamenessiy  is  able 
ta  eoneeive  of  higher  duties,  is  aimed  for  a  nobler  dar- 
img,  and  grows  more  effident  in  charity.  The  mind,  by 
gpeing  forwaiid,  does  not  reach  insunnountable  prison^ 
wtails^  bat  learns.  Bora  and  mare  the  baaadleasness  of  its 
powers,  and  of  the  range  for  which  it  was  created. 

Let  me  place  this  topic  in  another  light,  which  magr 
show,  OTcn  more  stsengly,  the  contrast  of  the  mind  wm 
the  noblest  prednctions  of  matter.  My  meaning  may 
best  be  conveyed^  by  reverting  to  the  treci  We  coa» 
sider  the  tree  as  baviag  answered  its  highest  purpose^ 
when  it  yields  a  particular  fruit.  We  judge  of  its  per^ 
feetion  by  a  fixecC  positive,  definite  product.  The  mind, 
however,  in  proportion  to  its  improvement,  beeomea 
eenscious  that  its  perfection'  consists  not  in  fixed,  pr^ 
seiibed  effects,  not  in  exact  and  de&ied  attainments, 
bal  in  aa  original,  creative,  nnconfinable  energy,  which 
yields  new  products,  which  carries  it  into  new  fields  ef 
thought  and  new  efforts  for  religion  and  hunmnityr 
This  truth  indeed  is  so  obvious,  that  even  the  least  im* 
proved  may  discern  it.  You  all  foel,  that  the  most  per- 
fect mind  is  not  that  which  works  in  a  prescribed  way, 
which  thinks  and  nets  according  to  prescribed  rules»  hot 
that  which,  has  a  spring  of  action  m*  iCself^  which  conn 
bnoas  anew  the*  knowledge  received  finom  other  mrnds, 
which  ezplones  its  hidden'  and  multiplied  relations,  and 
gi/ves  it  foilhin  fisesh and  highes  fomw*   The 
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of  the  tiee,  then,  lies  in  ft  precise  or  definite  product. 
That  of  the  mind  lies  in  an  indefinite  and  bonndkss 
eneivy.  The  first  implies  limits.  To  set  limits  to  the 
mind  woald  destroy  that  original  power  in  which  its 

Krfection  consists.  Here  then  we  observe  a  distincticm 
tween  material  forms  and  the  mind;  and  from  the 
destmction  of  the  first,  which,  as  we  see,  attain  peifeo 
tlon  and  fulfil  their  purpose  in  a  limited  duration,  we 
cannot  aigne  to  the  destruction  of  the  last,  which  pla^y 
possesses  the  capacity  of  a  progress  without  end. 

2.  We  have  pointed  out  one  contrast  between  the 
mind  and  material  forms.  The  latter,  we  have  seen,  by 
their  nature  have  bounds.  The  tree,  in  a  short  time, 
and  by  rising  and  spreading  a  short  distance,  accom> 
pfishes  its  end.  I  now  add,  that  the  system  of  nature 
10  which  the  tree  belongs,  requires  that  it  should  stop 
where  it  does.  Were  it  to  grow  for  ever,  it  would  be 
an  infinite  mischief.  A  single  plant,  endued  with  the 
principle  of  unlimited  expansion,  would  in  the  progress 
of  centuries  overshadow  nations  and  exclude  every  other 
growth,  would  exhaust  the  earth's  whole  fertility.  Ma- 
terial fbrms  then  must  have  narrow  bounds,  and  their 
usefulness  requires  that  their  life  and  growth  should 
often  be  arrested  even  before  reaching  the  limits  pre- 
scribed by  nature.  But  the  indefinite  expansion  of  the 
mind,  instead  of  warring  with  and  counteracting  the 
system  of  creation,  harmonises  with  and  perfects  it.  One 
tree,  should  it  grow  for  ever,  would  exclude  other  fbrms 
of  vegetable  life.  One  mind,  in  proportion  to  its  ex- 
pansion, awakens  and  in  a  sense  creates  other  minds. 
It  multiplies,  instead  of  exhausting,  the  nutriment  which 
other  understandings  need.  A  mind,  the  more  it  has 
of  intellectual  and  moral  life,  the  more  it  spreads  life 
and  power  around  it.  It  is  an  ever^nlarging  source  of 
thought  and  love.  Let  me  here  add,  that  the  mind,  by 
unlimited  growth,  not  only  yields  a  greater  amount  of 
good  to  other  beings,  but  it  produces  continually  new 
forms  of  good.  This  is  an  important  distinction.  Were 
the  tree  to  spread  indefinitely,  it  would  abound  more  in 
fruit,  but  in  fruit  of  the  same  kind;  and,  by  excluding 
eyerj  other  growth,  it  would  destroy  the  variety  of  pro- 
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ducts,  which  now  contribote  to  health  and  enjoTment. 
But  the  mind,  in  its  progress,  is  perpetually  yielding* 
new  fruits,  new  forms  of  thought  and  virtue  and  sanctity. 
It  always  contains  within  itself  the  germs  of  higher  in* 
fluences  than  it  has  ever  put  forth,  the  buds  of  fruits 
which  it  has  never  borne.  Thus  the  very  reason  which 
requires  the  limitation  of  material  forms,  I  mean,  the 
^ood  of  the  whole  system,  seems  to  require  the  un- 
limited  growth  of  mind. 

3.  Another  distinction  between  material  forms  and 
the  mind  is,  that  to  the  former  destruction  is  no  loss. 
They  exist  for  others  wholly,  in  no  degree  for  them- 
selves; and  others  only  can  sorrow  for  their  fall.  The 
naind  on  the  contrary  has  a  deep  interest  in  its  own  ex- 
istence. In  this  respect,  indeed,  it  is  distinguished  from 
the  animal  as  well  as  the  vegetable.  To  the  animalt 
the  past  is  a  blank,  and  so  is  the  future;  the  present 
is  every  thing.  But  to  the  mind  the  present  is  com- 
paratively nothing.  Its  great  sources  of  happiness  are 
memory  and  hope.  It  has  power  over  the  past,  not 
only  the  power  of  recalling  it,  but  of  turning  to  good  all 
its  ezpenence,  its  errors  and  sufferings  as  well  as  its 
successes.  It  has  power  over  the  future,  not  only  the 
power  of  anticipating  it,  but  of  bringing  the  present  to 
bear  upon  it,  and  of  sowing  for  it  the  seeds  of  a  golden 
harvest.  To  a  mind  capable  of  thus  connecting  itself  with 
all  duration,  of  spreading  itself  through  times  past  and 
to  come,  existence  becomes  infinitely  dear,  and,  what 
is  most  worthy  of  observation,  its  interest  in  its  own 
being  increases  with  its  progress  in  power  and  virtue. 
An  improved  mind  understands  the  greatness  of  its 
own  nature  and  the  worth  of  existence,  as  these  cannot 
be  understood  by  the  unimproved.  The  thought  of  its 
own  destruction  suggests  to  it  an  extent  of  ruin,  which 
the  latter  cannot  comprehend.  The  thought  of  such 
faculties  as  reason,  conscience,  and  moral  will,  being  ex- 
tinguished— of  powers,  akin  to  the  divine  energy,  being 
annihilated  by  their  author-— of  truth  and  virtue,  those 
images  of  God,  being  blotted  out— of  progress  towards 
perfection  being  broken  off"-  almost  at  its  beginning,— 
this  is  a  thought  fitted  to  overwhehn  a  mind,  in  which 
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tkt  eo«icioonw89  of  Iim  own  tpkitmJ  naf  are  h  in  a  good 
degree  unfolded.  In  otker  wordB,  the  more  the  nnnd 
U  tnie  to  hself  and  to  God,  the  more  it  tXimgs  to  eiist- 
ence,  the  more  it  riirink»  from  extinction  as  an  infiiiife 
loM.  Woold  not  its  dettmction,  then,  he  a  very  difl^ 
ent  thing  from  the  destnietion  of  material  heings,  and 
does  the  latter  fbmish  an  analogy  01^  pfesmnption  m 
sopport  of  the  former?  To  me,  the  undoubted  f»et,  diat 
the  mind  thirsts  for  continued  being,  just  is  propCNrtlon 
as  it  obeys  the  will  of  its  Maker,  is  a  inroof,  next  to  irre- 
sistible, of  its  being  destined  by  him  for  immortaticy. 

4.  Let  me  add  one  more  <fistinction  between  Ae 
mind  and  material  forms.  I  return  to  the  tree.  We 
speak  of  the  tree  as  destroyed.  We  say  that  destme- 
tion  is  the  order  of  nature,  and  some  say  that  man  mast 
■ot  hope  to  escape  the  universal  law.  Now  we  deceive 
ourselves  in  this  use  of  words.  There  is  in  reality  no 
destruction  in  the  material  world.  True,  the  tree  is 
rewlved  into  its  elements.  But  its  elements  sarvive, 
and,  still  more,  they  survive  to  fulfil  the  same  end  whi^ 
chey  before  accomplished.  Not  a  power  of  naluTe  is 
lost  The  particles  of  the  decayea  tree  are  only  at 
liberty  to  form  new,  perhaps  more  beautiful  and  uselW 
eombmations.  They  may  shoot  up  into  more  loxariaflt 
fsliage,  or  enter  into  the  structure  of  the  highest  fuA- 
mals.  But  were  mind  to  perishy  there  would  be  aheo* 
hrte,  irretrievable  destruction;  for  mind,  from  its  nature^ 
is  something  individual,  an  uncompounded  essence, 
which  cannot  be  broken  into  paits,  and  enter  into  union 
with  other  minds.  I  am  myself,  and  can  become  no 
other  being.  My  experience,  my  history,  cannot  be^ 
come  my  neighbouT^s.  My  consciousness,  my  memoiy, 
my  interest  in  my  past  life,  my  affections,  cannot  be 
transferred.  If,  in  any  instance,  I  have  withstood 
temptation,  and  through  such  resistance  ha've  acquired 
power  over  myself  and  a  claim  to  the  approbation  of 
my  fellow-beings,  this  resistance,  this  power,  this  claim 
m  my  own;  I  cannot  make  them  anothei's.  I  can 
give  away  my  propeity,  ray  limbs;  but  that  whidi 
makes  myself,  in  other  words,  my  consciousness,  my 
reooUeetions,  my  feelings,  my  hope^  these  eas  oever 
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beoome  partt  of  another  mind.  In  the  estioctioA  of  a 
thinking,  moral  being,  who  haft  gained  truth  and  virtue* 
tiiere  would  be  an  absolute  destruction.  This  erent 
would  not  be  as  the  setting  of  the  sun,  which  is  a  trans^ 
fer  of  light  to  new  regions;  but  a  quenching  of  the 
light.  It  would  be  a  ruin  such  as  nature  nowhere  ezf» 
liibits,  a  ruin  of  what  is  infinitelj  more  precious  ihaa 
the  outward  universe,  and  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  in* 
ferred  from  any  of  the  changes  of  the  material  world. 

I  am  aware,  that  views  of  this  nature,  intended  to 
diov  us  that  immortality  is  impressed  on  the  soul  itself 
fiul  to  produce  conviction  from  various  causes.  There 
are  not  a  few,  who  are  so  accustomed  to  look  on  the 
enrors  and  crimes  of  society,  that  human  nature  seems 
to  them  little  raised  above  the  brutal;  and  they  hear* 
^itb  a  secret  incredulity,  of  those  distinctions  and  ca» 
pacities  of  the  mind  which  point  to  its  per{)etual  exbt* 
ence.  To  such  men,  I  might  say,  that  it  is  a  vicious 
propensitv  which  leads  them  to  fasten  continually  and 
exclusively  on  the  sins  of  human  nature;  just  as  it  ii 
criminal  to  fix  the  thoughts  perpetually  on  the  miseriei 
of  human  life,  and  to  see  nothing  but  evil  in  the  order 
of  creation  and  the  providence  of  God.  But,  passing 
over  this,  I  allow  that  human  nature  abounds  in  crime. 
But  this  does  not  destroy  my  conviction  of  its  greatness 
and  immortality.  I  say  that  I  see  in  crime  itself  the 
moofe  of  human  greatness  and  of  an  immortal  nature. 
The  position  may  seem  extravagant,  but  it  may  be  fhlly 
snstauied. 

I  ask  you  first  to  consider,  what  is  implied  in  crime. 
Consider  in  what  it  originates.  It  has  its  origin  in  the 
noblest  principle  that  can  belong  to  any  being;  I  mean» 
in  moral  freedom.  There  can  be  no  crime  without 
liberty  of  action,  without  moral  power.  Were  man  a 
siachine,  were  he  a  mere  creature  of  sensation  and  im- 
pulse, like  the  brute,  he  could  do  no  wrong.  It  is  only 
because  he  has  the  faculties  of  reason  and  conscience^ 
and  a  power  over  himself,  that  he  is  capable  of  conr 
tracting  guilt  Thus,  great  guilt  is  itself  a  testimony  to 
the  high  endowments  of  the  soul. 

la  the  next  place,  let  me  ask  you  to  consider,  wbeade 
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it  it  that  man  tins.  He  aids  b  j  being  exposed  to  teo^ 
tation.  Now  the  great  de«gn  of  temptation  plainly  is, 
that  the  soul,  by  withstanding  it,  should  g^in  strength, 
should  make  progress,  should  become  a  proper  ol^eot 
of  divine  reward.  That  is,  man  sins  through  an  expo- 
sure which  is  designed  to  carry  him  forward  to  perfection, 
BO  that  the  cause  of  his  guilt  points  to  a  continued  and 
improved  existence. 

In  the  next  place,  I  say,  that  guilt  has  a.  peculiar 
oonsciousness  belonging  to  it,  which  speaks  strongly  of 
a  future  life.  It  carries  with  it  intimations  of  retnbu* 
tion.  Its  natural  associate  is  fear.  The  connexion  of 
misery  with  crime  is  anticipated  by  a  kind  of  moral 
instinct;  and  the  very  circumstance,  that  the  unpiin* 
cipled  man  sometimes  escapes  present  suffering,  suggests 
more  strongly  a  future  state,  where  this  apparent  ii\ju9> 
tice  will  be  redressed,  and  where  present  prosperity  will 
become  an  aggravation  of  woe.  Guilt  sometimes  speaks 
of  a  future  state  even  in  louder  and  more  solemn  tones 
than  virtue.  It  has  been  known  to  overwhelm  the 
spirit  with  terrible  forebodings,  and  has  found  througb 
its  presentiments  the  hell  which  it  feared.  Thus,  gmlt 
does  not  destroy,  but  corroborates^  the  proofe  contained 
in  the  soul  itself  of  its  own  future  being. 

Let  me  add  one  more  thought  The  sins  whidi 
abound  in  the  world,  and  which  are  so  often  adduced 
to  chill  our  belief  in  the  capacities  and  vast  prospects 
of  human  nature,  serve  to  place  in  stronger  relief,  and 
in  brighter  light,  the  examples  of  piety  and  virtue, 
which,  all  must  acknowledge,  are  to  be  found  among 
the  guilty  multitude.  A  mind  which,  in  such  a  worid^ 
amidst  so  many  corrupting  influences,  holds  fast  to 
truth,  duty,  and  God,  is  a  nobler  mind  than  any  which 
could  be  formed  in  the  absence  of  such  temptation. 
Thus,  the  great  sinfulness  of  the  world  makes  the  virtue 
which  exists  in  it  more  glorious;  and  the  very  struggles 
which  the  good  man  has  to  maintain  with  its  allurements 
and  persecutions,  prepare  him  for  a  brighter  reward. 
Wo  me,  such  views  are  singularly  interesting  and  en* 
couraging.  I  delight  to  behold  the  testimony  which 
sin  itself  furnishes  to  man's  greatness  aiid  immortality. 
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I  indeed  see  great  guilt  on  eaitb;  biit  I  see  it  g^Ting 

occasion  to  great  moral  strength,  and  to  singular  devo* 

tion  and  virtue  in  the  good,  and  thus  throwing  on  bu- 

man  nature  a  lustre  which  more  than  compensates  for 

its  own  deformitj.    I  do  not  shut  my  eyes  on  the  guilt 

of  my  race.     I  see,  in  history,  human  malignity,  so  ag^ 

gravated,  so  unrelenting,  as  even  to  pursue  with  torturev 

and  to  doom  to  the  most  agonising  death,  the  best  of 

human  beings.    But  when  I  see  these  beings  unmoved 

by  torture;  meek,  and  calm,  and  forgiving  in  their 

agonies;  superior  to  death,  and  never  so  glorious  as  in 

the  last  hour — I  forget  the  guilt  which  persecntes  theB» 

in  my  admiration  of  their  virtue.   In  their  sublime  cooir 

stancy,  I  see  a  testimony  to  the  worth  and  immortality 

iof  human  nature,  that  outweighs  the  wickedness  of 

which  they  seem  to  be  the  victims;  and  I  feel  an  assur* 

ance,  which  nothing  can  wrest  from  me,  that  the  godlike 

virtue,  which  has  thus  been  driven  from  earth,  will  find 

a  home,  an  everlasting  home,  in  its  native  heaven. 

Thus,  sin  itself  becomes  a  witness  to  the  future  life  of 

man. 

I  have  thus,  my  hearers,  endeavoured  to  show,  that 
our  nature,  the  more  it  is  inquired  into,  discovers  more 
clearly  the  impress  of  immortality.  I  do  not  mean,  that 
this  evidence  supersedes  all  other.  From  its  very  nature 
it  can  only  be  understood  thoroughly  by  improved  and 
purified  minds.  The  proof  of  immortality,  which  ia 
suited  to  all  understandings,  is  found  in  the  Gospel, 
sealed  by  the  blood  and  confirmed  by  the  resurrection 
of  Christ.  But  this,  I  think,  is  made  more  impressive, 
by  a  demonstration  of  its  harmony  with  the  teachings  of 
nature.  To  me,  nature  and  revelation  speak  with  one 
voice  on  the  great  theme  of  man's  future  being.  Let 
not  their  joint  witness  be  unheard. 

How  full,  how  bright  are  the  evidences  of  this  grand 
truth!  How  weak  are  the  common  arguments  whieh 
jBcepticism  arrays  against  it  I  To  me,  there  is  but  one 
objection  against  immortality,  if  objection  it  may  be 
called,  and  this  arises  iirom  the  very  greatness  of  the 
truth.  M^  mind  sometimes  sinks  under  its  we^ht,  is 
lost  in  its  imfflensityi  I  scarcely  dare  believe  thai  sueh 
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agood  ii  flioed  wkhln  toy  reach.  Wben  I  thiak  of 
■Tttlff  as  ezMtingp  through  all  future  ages,  as  swrvwiag 
lbs  earth  and  that  sky,  as  exempted  from  ereiy  imper- 
fcetion  aad  error  of  my  present  being,  as  dothed  with 
an  angel's  glory,  as  comprehending  with  my  intellect 
aad  embracing  in  my  affections  an  extent  of  creation 
Mnpared  with  which  the  earth  is  a  point;  when  I  thmk 
«f  nysdf,  as  lodcing  on  the  outward  universe  with  aa 
eigan  of  vision  that  will  reveal  to  me  a  beauty  and  har- 
SMMiy  aad  order  not  now  imagined,  and  as  having  aa 
aooess  to  the  minds  of  the  wise  and  good,  which  will 
Make  them  in  a  sense  my  own;  when  I  think  of  mvsdf, 
as  forariag  friendships  with  innumerable  beings  of  lich 
and  ▼arious  intdlect  and  of  the  noblest  virtue,  as  intrs- 
daced  to  the  society  of  heaven,  as  meeting  there  the 
great  and  excellent  of  whom  I  have  read  in  hbtoiy,  as 
jaiaed  with  **  the  just  made  perfect*  in  an  ever-enlaiging 
mialstrT  of  benevolence,  as  conversing  with  Jesds  Christ 
with  the  fruniUarity  of  friendship,  and  especially  as 
having  aa  immediate  i^ercourse  with  God,  such  as  the 
closest  intimacies  of  earth  dimly  shadow  forth; — ^wben 
tins  thought  of  my  future  being  comes  to  me,  whilst  I 
hspe,  I  aJso  fear;  the  blessedness  seems  too  great;  the 
eensciOBsaess  of  present  weakness  and  onworthiness  is 
almost  too  strong  for  hope.  But  when,  in  this  frame  of 
Mad,  I  look  round  on  the  creation,  and  see  there  the 
marks  of  aa  Omnipotent  Goodness,  to  which  nothing  is 
imposuble,  and  from  which  every  thing  may  be  ho{^; 
when  I  see  around  me  the  proofe  of  an  Infinite  Father^ 
w3io  arast  dedre  the  perpetual  progress  of  his  intellectual 
afspring;  when  I  look  next  at  the  human  mind,  and  see 
what  powers  a  few  years  have  unfolded,  and  disceni  in  it 
fbe  capacitv  of  everlasting  improvement;  and  especially 
when  1  look  at  Jesus,  the  conqueror  of  death,  the  heir  of 
iBimortality,  who  has  gone  as  the  forerunner  of  mankind 
iBto  the  mansions  of  light  and  purity,  I  can  and  do 
admit  the  almost  overpowering  thought  of  the  eveilast- 
ing  laSe,  growth,  felicity  of  the  human  soul. 
i  To  each  of  ns,  my  friends,  is  this  felicity  offored;  a 
fcopd  which  turns  to  darkness  and  worthfessness  the 
^Amdoor  and  excellence  of  the  most  favoured  lot  on 
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earth.  I  say,  it  U  offered.  It  cannot  be  forced  on  vt; 
£rom  its  nature,  it  must  be  won.  Immortal  happineia  is 
nothing  more  than  the  unfolding  of  oar  own  minds,  the 
full,  bright  exercise  of  our  best  powers;  and  these  poweia 
are  never  to  be  unfolded  here  or  hereafter,  bat  toroogb 
our  own  free  exertion.  To  anticipate  a  higher  ezistenoe 
'vrhilst  we  neglect  our  own  souls,  is  a  delusion  on  wUch 
rteason  frowns  no  less  than  revelation.  Dream  not  of 
tt  heaven  into  which  jou  may  enter,  live  here  as  yen 
xnay.  To  such  as  waste  the  present  state,  the  fhture 
vrm  not,  cannot  bring  happiness.  There  is  no  oonoord 
lietween  them  and  that  worid  of  purity.  A  human 
'being,  who  has  lived  without  God  and  without  seli^im- 
provement,  can  no  more  enjoy  heaven,  than  a  moold- 
ering  body,  lifted  from  the  tomb  and  placed  amidst 
beautiful  prospects,  can  enjoy  the  light  through  its  de- 
cayed eyes,  or  feel  the  balmy  air  which  blows  awaj^  its 
dust  My  hearers,  immortality  is  a  glorious  doctrine; 
but  not  given  us  for  speculation  or  amusement.  Its* 
happiness  is  to  be  realised  only  through  our  own  strag- 
gles with  ourselves,  only  through  onr  own  reaching  for- 
ward to  new  virtue  and  piety.  To  be  joined  with  Christ 
in  heaven,  we  must  be  joined  with  him  now  in  spirit,  in  . 
the  conquest  of  temptation,  in  charity  and  well-doing./ 
Immortality  should  begin  here.  The  seed  is  now  to  1^ 
sovrn,  which  is  to  eipand  for  ever.  *'Be  not  weary 
then  in  well-doing;  for  in  due  time  we  shall  reap,  if  we 
faint  not." 
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ii  eofrect;  but  let  it  not  mislead  us.  Let  ns  not  in»- 
giae,  that  attachment  to  Jesus  is  an  aibitrarj  duty,  that 
il  is  nnlike  our  other  duUes,  that  it  is  separate  ftom 
common  virtne,  or  that  it  is  not  foanded,  like  all  virtues, 
in  our  constitution,  or  not  recognised  and  enforced  by 
Batnral  conscience.  We  say,  that  nature  does  not  en- 
join this  reeard  to  the  Saviour,  simply  because  it  does 
not  make  him  known;  but,  as  soon  as  be  is  made  known, 
natnre  enjoins  love  and  veneration  towards  him  as  truly 
as  towards  God  or  towards  excellent  men.  Reason 
and  cooscience  teach  us  to  regard  him  with  a  strong 
and  tender  interest  Love  to  him  is  not  an  arbitrary 
precept  It  is  not  unlike  our  other  affections;  it  rs> 
(|airea  for  its  culture  no  peculiar  influences  from  heaven: 
It  stands  on  the  same  ground  with  all  our  duties;  it  ii 
to  be  strengthened  by  the  same  means.  It  is  essentially 
Ike  same  sentiment,  feeling,  or  principle,  which  we  pit 
loith  towards  other  excellent  beings,  whether  in  heaven 
or  on  earth. 

I  make  these  remarks,  because  I  apprehend  that  th« 
duty  of  loving  Jesus  Christ,  has  been  so  urged  as  ito 
seem  to  many  particularly  mysterious  and  obscure;  and 
the  eonseqnence  has  been,  that  by  some  it  has  besa 
aegleeted  as  unnatural,  unreasonable,  and  unconnected 
with  eommon  life;  whilst  others,  in  seeking  to  cherish 
it,  have  rushed  into  wild,  extravagant,  and  feverish 
emotions.  I  would  rescue,  if  I  can,  Uiis  duty  from 
neglect  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  abuse  on  the  other; 
and  to  do  this,  nothing  is  necessary,  but  to  show  the 
trae  ground  and  nature  of  love  to*  Christ  You  will 
then  see,  not  only  that  it  is  an  exalted  and  generoos 
sentiment,  but  that  it  blends  with,  and  gives  support  to* 
all  the  virtuous  principles  of  the  mind,  and  to  all  the 
doUes,  even  the  most  common,  of  active  life. 

There  is  another  great  good,  which  may  result  from 
a  just  explanation  of  the  lore  doe  to  Christ  You  wiH 
■ee,  that  this  sentiment  has  no  dependence,  at  least  no 
neoissary  dependence,  on  the  opinions  we  may  font 
about  his  place,  or  rank,  in  the  universe.  This  topic 
has  convulsed  the  church  for  ages.  Christians  hafa 
'****  away  the  q>irit,  in  settling  the  precise  digailf  df 
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tlifllr  Master.  That  this  question  is  unimportant,  I  do 
not  say.  That  some  ^iews  are  more  favourable  to  love 
tdwards  him  than  others,  I  believe;  but  I  maintain  that 
all  opinions,  adopted  by  diflTerent  sects,  include  the 
foandation  on  which  yeneration  and  attachment  are 
due  to  our  common  Lord.  This  truth,  for  I  hold  it  to 
be  a  plain  truth,  is  so  fitted  to  heal  the  wounds  and 
allay  the  uncharitable  fervours  of  Christ's  divided 
church,  that  I  shall  rqjoice,  if  I  can  set  it  forth  to  others 
as  clearly  as  it  rises  to  mv  own  mind. 

To  accomplish  the  ends  now  expressed,  I  am  led  to 
propose  to  you  one  great  but  simple  question.  Wha^ 
IS  it  that  constitutes  Christ's  claim  to  love  and  respect? 
What  is  it  that  is  to  be  loved  in  Christ?  Why  are  we 
to  hold  him  dear?  I  answer,  There  is  but  one  ground 
for  virtuous  affection  in  the  universe,  but  one  object 
worthy  of  cherished  and  enduring  love  in  heaven  or  on 
earth,  and  that  is,  Moral  Goodness.  I  make  no  excep* 
tions.  My  principle  applies  to  all  beings,  to  the  Crea* 
tor  as  well  as  to  nis  creatures.  The  claim  of  God  to 
the  love  of  his  rational  offspring,  rests  on  the  rectitude 
and  benevolence  of  his  will.  It  is  the  moral  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  his  character,  to  which  alone  we  are 
bound  to  pay  homage.  The  only  power  which  can 
and  ought  to  be  loved,  is  a  beneficent  and  righteous 
power.  The  creation  is  glorious,  and  binds  us  to  su- 
preme and  everlasting  love  to  God,  only  because  it 
sprang  from  and  shows  forth  this  energy  of  goodness; 
nor  has  any  being  a  claim  on  love,  any  farther  than 
this  same  energy  dwells  in  him,  and  is  manifested  in 
him.  I  know  no  exception  to  this  principle.  I  can 
conceive  of  no  being,  who  can  have  any  claim  to  affeo 
tion  but  what  rests  on  his  character,  meaning  by  this^ 
the  spirit  and  principles  which  constitute  his  mind,  and 
from  which  he  acts;  nor  do  I  know  but  one  character 
which  entitles  a  being  to  our  hearts,  and  it  is  that 
which  the  Scriptures  express  by  the  word  Righteousness; 
which,  in  man,  is  often  called  Virtue — in  God,  Holiness; 
which  consists  essentially  in  supreme  reverence  for  and 
adoption  of  what  is  right;  and  of  which  benevolence^ 
or  uniyeisal  charity,  is  the  brightest  manifestation. 
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After  these  remailu,  you  will  easily  tmdentand  what 
I  esteem  the  ground  of  love  to  Christ.  It  is  his  spottess 

Sarity,  his  moral  perfection,  his  unrivalled  goodness.  It 
I  the  spirit  of  his  religion,  which  is  the  spirit  of  God, 
dwelling  in  him  without  measure.  Of  consequenee,  to 
love  c£rist  is  to  love  the  perfection  of  virtue,  of  right- 
eoosness,  of  benevolence;  and  the  great  excellence  of 
this  love  is,  that  by  cherishing  it,  we  imbibe,  we 
strengthen  in  our  own  souls  the  most  illustrious  virtue, 
and  through  Jesus  become  like  to  God. 

From  the  view  now  given,  you  see  that  love  to  Jesos 
Christ  is  a  perfectly  natural  sentiment;  I  mean,  one 
which  our  natural  sense  of  right  enjoins  and  approves, 
and  which  our  minds  are  constituted  to  feel  and  to 
cherish,  as  truly  as  any  affection  to  the  good  whom  we 
know  on  earth.  It  is  not  a  theological,  mysterious  feel- 
ing, which  some  supernatural  and  inexplicable  agency 
must  generate  within  us.  It  has  its  foundation  or  root 
in  the  very  frame  of  our  minds,  in  that  sense  of  right 
by  which  we  are  enabled  to  discern,  and  bound  to  love, 
perfection.  I  observe  next,  that,  according  to  this  view. 
It  is,  as  I  have  said,  an  exalted  and  generous  afiec^ 
tion;  for  it  brings  us  into  communion  and  contact  with 
the  sublimest  character  ever  revealed  among  men.  It 
includes  and  nourishes  great  thoughts  and  high  aspi- 
rations,  and  gives  us  here  on  earth  the  benefit  of  intev* 
course  with  celestial  beings. 

Do  you  not  also  see  that  the  love  of  Christ,  acccNrding 
to  the  view  now  given  of  it,  has  no  dependence  on  any 
particular  views  which  are  formed  of  his  nature  by 
different  sects?  According  to  all  sects,  is  he  not  ue»- 
feet,  spotless  in  virtue,  the  representative  and  resplen- 
dent image  of  the  moral  goodness  and  rectitude  of  God? 
However  contending  sects  may  be  divided  as  to  other 
points,  they  all  agree  in  the  moral  perfection  of  his 
character.  All  recognise  his  most  glorious  peculiarity, 
his  sublime  and  unsullied  goodness.  All  therefore  see 
in  him  that  which  alone  deserves  love  and  veneration. 
I  am  aware,  that  other  views  are  not  uncommoa.  h 
is  said,  that  true  love  to  Christ  requires  just  opiaions 
concerning  him,  and  that  they  who  form  differeatopiniov 
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of  him,  however  thej  may  use  the  same  name,  do  not 
love  the  same  being.  We  must  know  him,  it  is  said, 
in  order  to  esteem  him  as  we  ought.  B^  it  so.  To  love 
Christ,  we  must  know  him.  But  what  must  we  know 
respecting  him?  Must  we  know  his  countenance  and 
form,  must  we  know  the  manner  in  which  he  existed 
before  his  birth,  or  the  manner  in  which  he  now  exists? 
Must  we  know  his  precise  rank  in  the  universe,  his 
precise  power  and  influence?  On  all  these  points,  in* 
deed,  just  views  would  be  gratifying  and  auxiliary  to 
virtue.  But  love  to  Christ  may  exist,  and  grow  strong 
without  them.  What  we  need  to  this  end,  is  the  know- 
ledge of  his  mind,  his  virtues,  his  principles  of  action. 
No  matter  how  profoundly  we  speculate  about  Christy 
or  how  profusely  we  heap  upon  him  epithets  of  praise 
and  admiration;  if  we  do  not  understand  the  distinguish- 
ing virtues  of  his  character,  and  see  and  feel  their 
grandeur,  we  are  as  ignorant  of  him  as  if  we  had  never 
heard  his  name,  nor  can  we  offer  him  an  acceptable 
love.  I  desire  indeed  to  know  Christ's  rank  in  the  uni- 
Terse;  but  rank  is  nothing,  except  as  it  proves  and 
manifests  superior  virtue.  High  station  only  degrades 
a  being  who  fills  it  unworthily.  It  is  the  mind  which 
gives  dignity  to  the  office,  not  the  office  to  the  mind. 
All  glory  is  of  the  soul.  Accordingly,  we  know  little  or 
nothing  of  another  until  we  look  into  his  soul.  I  can- 
not be  said  to  know  a  being  of  a  singularly  gpreat  char- 
acter, because  I  have  learned  from  what  region  he  came, 
^o  what  family  he  belongs,  or  what  rank  he  sustains.  I 
can  only  know  him  as  far  as  I  discern  the  greatness  of 
bis  spirit,  the  unconquerable  strength  of  his  benevolence, 
his  loyalty  to  God  and  duty,  his  power  to  act  and  suffer 
in  a  good  and  righteous  cause,  and  his  intimate  com- 
munion with  God.  Who  knows  Christ  best?  I  answer. 
It  is  he,  who,  in  reading  his  history,  sees  and  feels  most 
dtstinctlv  and  deeply  the  perfection  by  which  he  was 
^tinguished.  Who  knows  Jesus  best?  It  is  he,  who, 
not  resting  in  general  and  almost  unmeaning  praises, 
becomes  acquainted  with  what  was  peculiar,  character- 
iBtic,  and  individual  in  his  mind,  and  who  has  thus 
ft*med  to  himself,  not  a  dim  image  called  Jesus,  but  a 
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VMog  being,  with  distinct  and  glorious  featores,  nA 
with  all  the  reality  of  a  well-known  friend.  Who  hest 
knows  Jesus?  I  answer,  It  is  he,  who  deliberately  fed| 
and  knows,  that  bis  character  is  of  a  higher  order  thaa 
all  other  characters  which  haye  appeared  on  earth,  and 
who  thirsts  to  commune  with  and  resemble  it.  I  hope  I 
am  plain.  When  I  hear,  as  I  do,  men  disputing  about 
Jesus,  and  imagining  that  they  know  lum  by  settliqg 
some  theory  as  to  his  generation  in  time  or  etenuty,  or 
as  to  his  rank  in  the  scale  of  being,  I  feel  that  their 
knowledge  of  him  is  about  as  great  as  I  should  have  of 
some  saint  or  hero,  by  studying  his  genealogy.  These 
controversies  have  built  up  a  technical  theology,  but 
give  no  insight  into  the  mmd  and  heart  of  Jesus;  and 
without  this,  the  true  knowledge  of  him  cannot  be  ei^ 
joyed.  And  here  I  would  observe,  not  in  the  spirit  of 
reproach,  but  from  a  desire  to  do  good,  that  I  know  not 
a  more  effectual  method  of  hiding  Jesus  from  us,  of 
keeping  us  strangers  to  him,  than  the  inculcadoa  of  the 
doctrine  which  makes  him  the  same  being  with  his 
Father,  makes  him  God  himself.  This  doctrine  throws 
over  him  a  mistiness.  For  myself,  when  I  attempt  to 
bring  it  home,  I  have  not  a  real  being  before  me,  not  a 
soul  which  I  can  understand  and  sympathise  with,  hot 
a  vague,  shifting  image,  which  gives  nothing  of  the 
stability  of  knowledge.  A  being  consisting  of  two  na- 
tures, two  souls,  one  Divine  and  another  human,  one 
finite  and  another  Infinite,  is  made  up  of  qualities  which 
destroy  one  another,  and  leave  nothing  for  distinct  ap- 
prehension. This  compound  of  different  minds,  and  of 
contradictory  attributes,  I  cannot,  if  I  would,  regard  as 
one  conscious  person,  one  intelligent  agent.  It  stxiket 
me  almost  irresistibly  as  a  fiction.  On  the  other  hand, 
Jesus  contemplated  as  he  is  set  before  us  in  the  Gospel, 
as  one  mind,  one  heart,  answering  to  my  own  in  all  its 
essential  powers  and  affections,  but  purified,  enlarged> 
exalted,  so  as  to  constitute  him  the  unsullied  image  of 
God  and  a  perfect  model,  is  a  being,  who  bears  the 
marks  of  reality,  whom  I  can  understand,  whom  I  can 
receive  into  my  heart  as  the  best  of  friends,  with  whom 
I  can  become  intimate,  and  whose  society  I  can  and 
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do  anticipate  among  the  chief  blessings  of  my  fhtnie 
being. 

My  friends,  I  have  now  stated  in  general,  what  knov« 
ledge  of  Christ  is  most  important,  and  is  alone  required 
in  order  to  a  trae  attachment  to  him.  Let  mo  still 
farther  illustrate  my  views,  by  descending  to  one  or  two 
particulars.  Among  the  various  excellences  of  Jesus, 
ne  was  distinguished  by  a  benevolence  so  deep,  so  in- 
vincible, that  injury  and  outrage  had  no  power  over 
it.  His  kindness  towards  men  was  in  no  degree  dimin* 
ished  by  their  wrong-doing.  The  only  intercession 
which  he  offered  in  his  sufferings,  was  for  those  who  at 
that  very  moment  were  wreaking  on  him  their  ven- 
geance; and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  he  not  only 
prayed  for  them,  but  with  an  unexampled  generosity 
and  candour,  urged  in  their  behalf  the  only  extenuation 
which  their  conduct  would  admit.  Now  to  know  Jesus 
Christ,  is  to  understand  this  attribute  of  his  mind,  to 
understand  the  strength  and  triumph  of  the  benevolent 
principle  in  this  severest  trial,  to  understand  the  energy 
with  which  ho  then  held  fast  the  virtue  which  he  had 
enjoined.  It  is  to  see  in  the  mind  of  Jesus  at  that 
moment,  a  moral  grandeur  which  raised  him  above  all 
around  him.  This  is  to  know  him.  I  wiir suppose  now 
a  nan  to  have  studied  all  the  controversies  about  Christ's 
nature,  and  to  have  arrived  at  the  truest  notions  of  fai^ 
rank  in  the  universe.  But  this  incident  in  Christ's  his^ 
lory,  the  discovery  of  his  character,  has  never  impressed 
Mm;  the  glory  of  a  philanthropy  which  embraces  one's 
enemies,  has  never  dawned  upon  him.  With  all  his 
right  opinions  about  the  unity  or  the  trinity,  he  lives 
ami  acts  towards  others  very  much  as  if  Jesus  had 
never  lived  or  died.  Now  I  say,  that  such  a  man  does 
aot  know  Christ.  I  say  that  he  is  a  stranger  to  him.  I 
say  that  the  great  truth  is  hidden  from  him;  that  his 
skill  in  religious  controversy  is  of  little  more  use  to  him 
than  would  be  the  learning  by  rote  of  a  language  which 
lie  does  not  understand.  He  knows  the  name  of  Christ, 
Imt  the  excellence  which  that  name  imports,  and  which 
gives  it  its  chief  worth,  is  to  him  as  an  unknown  tongue. 

I  have  referred  to  one  view  of  Christ's  character.    I 
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go  through  his  irhole  life.  I  will  ooly  obserTe» 
tb^  in  the  New  Testament,  the  cracifizion  ^  Jesus  is 
always  set  forth  as  the  most  illustrious  portioD  of  his 
history.  The  spirit  of  self-«acrifice,  of  deliberate  sel^ 
immolation,  of  calm  patient  endurance  of  the  death  of 
the  cross,  in  the  cause  of  truth,  piety,  yirtiie,  human 
happiness — ^this  particular  manifestation  of  love  is  al- 
ways uiged  upon  us  in  the  New  Testament,  as  the 
crowning  glory  of  Jesus  Christ.  To  understand  this 
part  of  his  character;  to  understand  him  when  he  gave 
nimself  up  to  the  shame  and  anguish  of  crucifixion;  to 
understand  that  sympathy  with  human  misery,  that  love 
of  human  nature,  tnat  thirst  for  the  recovery  of  the 
human  soul,  that  zeal  for  human  yirtue,  that  energy  of 
moral  principle,  that  devotion  to  God*8  purposes,  through 
which  the  severest  suffering  was  chosen  and  borne,  and 
into  which  no  suffering,  or  scorn,  or  desertion,  or  ingrfr* 
titude  could  infuse  the  least  degree  of  selfishness,  un* 
kindness,  doubt,  or  infirmity — ^to  understand  this,  is  to 
understand  Jesus;  and  he  who  wants  sensibility  to  this, 
be  his  speculations  what  they  may,  has  everytlnng  to 
learn  respecting  the  Saviour. 

You  will  see,  from  the  views  now  given,  that  I  con- 
sider love  to  Christ,  as  requiring  nothing  so  much  as 
that  we  &^  our  thoughts  on  the  excellence  of  his  diar- 
acter,  study  it,  penetrate  our  minds  with  what  was  pe- 
culiar in  it,  and  cherish  profound  veneration  for  it;  and 
consequently,  I  fear  that  attachment  to  him  has  been 
diminished  by  the  habit  of  regarding  other  things  in 
Christ  as  more  important  than  his  lovely  and  sublime 
virtues. 

Christians  have  been  prone  to  fix  on  something  mys- 
terious in  his  nature,  or  else  on  the  dimity  of  his  offices, 
as  his  chief  claim;  and  in  this  way  his  supreme  glory 
has  been  obscured.  His  nature  and  offices,  I,  of  course, 
would  not  disparage;  but  let  them  not  be  exalted  above 
his  Moral  Worth.  I  maintain  that  this  gives  to  hb 
nature  and  offices  all  their  claims  to  love  and  veneration, 
and  that  we  understand  them  only  as  far  as  we  see  this 
to  pervade  them.  This  principle  I  would  uphold  agaiu&t 
Christians  of  very  different  modes  of  faith. 
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First,  tbere  are  ChristiaDB  who  maintaiD  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  to  be  loved  as  the  Son  of  God,  understanding 
hy  this  title  some  mysterious  connexion  and  identity 
with  the  Father.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  deny,  that  the 
Divine  Sonship  of  Jesus  constitutes  his  true  claim  oa 
our  affection;  but  I  do  deny,  that  the  mysterious  pro- 
perties of  this  relation  form  any  part  of  this  claim;  for 
it  is  very  clear,  that  love  to  a  being  must  rest  on  what 
we  know  of  him,  and  not  on  unknown  and  unintel- 
ligible attributes.  In  saying  that  the  Divine  Sonship 
of  Jesus  is  the  great  foundation  of  attachment  to  him, 
I  say  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  this  dis- 
course, that  the  moral  excellence  of  Jesus  is  the  great 
object  and  ground  of  the  love  which  is  due  to  him.  In^ 
deed,  I  only  repeat  the  principle,  that  he  is  to  be  loved 
exclusively  for  the  virtues  of  nis  character;  for  what,  I 
ask,  is  the  great  idea  involved  in  his  filial  relation  to 
God?  To  be  the  Son  of  God,  in  the  chief  and  highest 
sense  of  that  term,  is  to  bear  the  likeness,  to  possess 
the  spirit,  to  be  partaker  of  the  moral  perfections  of 
God?  This  is  the  essential  idea.  To  be  God*s  Son, 
is.  to  be  united  with  him  by  consent  and  accordance  of 
iiund.  Jesus  was  the  only  begotten  Son,  because  he 
was  the  perfect  image  and  representative  of  God,  espe- 
dally  of  divine  philanthropy;  because  he  espoused  as 
his  own  the  benevolent  purposes  of  God  towards  the 
human  race,  and  yielded  himself  to  their  accomplish-r 
ment  with  an  entire  self-sacrifice.  To  know  Jesus  as 
the  Son  of  God,  is  not  to  understand  what  theologians 
have  written  about  his  eternal  generation,  or  about  a 
mystical,  incomprehensible  union  between  Christ  and 
his  Father.  It  is  something  far  higher  and  more  in- 
atructive.  It  b  to  see  in  Christ,  if  I  may  say  so,  the 
lineaments  of  the  Universal  Father.  It  is  to  discern  in 
him  a  godlike  purity  and  goodness.  It  is  to  understand 
his  harmony  with  the  Divine  Mind,  and  the  entireness 
wad  singleness  of  love  with  which  he  devoted  himself 
Uk  the  purposes  of  God,  and  the  interests  of  the  human 
race.  Of  consequence*  to  love  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  Gpd« 
ifl  to  love  the  spotless  purity  and  godlike  charity  of  hi9 
soul. 
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There  are  other  Chnstians  who  difer  widely  fiom 
those  of  whom  I  have  now  spoken,  bat  who  conceive 
thai  Christ's  offices,  inspinition,  miracles,  are  his  chief 
elaims  to  yeneration,  and  who,  I  fear,  in  extolling  these, 
hanre  oreriooked  what  is  incomparably  more  glorious, 
the  moral  dignity  of  his  mind,  the  purity  and  inexhaost- 
ibleness  of  his  benevolence.  It  is  possible,  that  to  many 
who  hear  me,  Christ  seems  to  have  been  more  exalted 
when  he  received  from  his  Father  supernatural  lifffat 
aad  tmth,  or  when  with  superhuman  energy  he  queued 
the  storm  and  raised  the  dead,  than  when  he  wept  over 
the  city  which  was  in  a  few  days  to  doom  him  to  the 
most  shameiiil  and  agonizing  death;  and  yet  his  chief 
glory  consisted  in  the  spirit  through  which  these  tears 
were  shed.  Christians  nave  yet  to  learn  tbat  inspira- 
lion,  and  miracles,  and  outward  dignities,  are  nothing 
compared  with  the  soul.  We  all  need  to  understand 
better  than  we  have  done,  that  noble  passage  of  Paul, 
^  Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  ofaogels, 
and  miderstand  all  mysteries,  and  have  all  faith,  bo 
that  I  conld  remove  mountains,  and  have  not  charity, 
[disinterestedness,  love]  I  am  nothing;"  and  tbVs  is  at 
trae  of  Christ  as  of  Paul.  Indeed  it  is  true  of  all  beings, 
and  yet,  I  fear,  it  is  not  felt  as  It  should  be  by  the 
■nilt^de  of  Christians. 

You  tell  me,  my  friends,  that  Christ's  unparalleled 
inspiration,  his  perpetual  reception  of  light  A'om  God, 
that  this  was  his  supreme  distinction;  and  a  great  di^ 
(Suction  undoubtedly  it  was:  but  I  affirm,  that  Cfarist^s 
inspiration,  though  conferred  on  him  without  measure, 
gives  him  no  claim  to  veneration  or  love,  any  farther 
than  it  found  within  him  a  virtue,  which  accorded  with, 
welcomed,  and  adopted  it;  any  farther  than  bis  own 
heart  responded  to  the  truths  he  received;  any  farther 
than  he  sympathised  with,  and  espoused  as  his  own,  the 
benevolent  purposes  of  God,  which  he  was  sent  to  an- 
no«M;e;  any  farther  than  the  spirit  of  the  religion  which 
he  preachea  was  his  own  spirit,  and  was  breathed  from 
his  life  as  well  as  from  his  lips.  In  other  words,  his  In- 
spiration was  made  glorious  through  his  virtues.  Mem 
inspiration  seems  to  me  a  very  secondary  thing.    Sop- 
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pose  the  greatest  troths  in  the  universe  to  be  revealed 
supematarally  to  a  being  who  shonid  take  no  interest 
in  them,  who  should  not  see  and  feel  their  greatness, 
but  shoald  repeat  them  mechanically,  as  they  were  put 
into  his  mouth  by  the  Deity.  Such  a  man  would  be 
inspired,  and  would  teach  the  greatest  verities,  and  yet 
he  would  be  nothing,  and  would  have  no  claim  to  rev- 
erence. 

The  excellence  of  Jesus  did  not  consist  in  his  mere 
inspiration,  but  in  the  virtue  and  love  which  prepared 
him  to  receive  it,  and  by  which  it  was  made  effectual 
to  the  world.  He  did  not  passively  hear,  and  mechani- 
cally repeat,  certain  doctrines  from  God,  but  his  whole 
soul  accorded  with  what  he  heard.  Every  truth  which 
he  uttered,  came  warm  and  living  from  his  own  mind; 
and  it  was  this  pouring  of  his  own  soul  into  his  instruc- 
tions, which  gave  them  much  of  their  power.  Whence 
came  the  authority  and  energy,  the  conscious  dignity, 
the  tenderness  and  sympathy,  with  which  Jesus  taught? 
They  came  not  irom  inspiration,  but  from  the  mind  of 
him  who  was  inspired.  His  personal  virtues  gave  power 
to  his  teachings;  and  without  these  no  inspiration  could 
have  made  him  the  source  of  such  light  and  strength  as 
he  now  communicates  to  mankind. 

My  friends,  I  have  aimed  to  show  in  this  discourse, 
that  the  virtue,  purity,  rectitude  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  his 
most  honourable  distinction,  and  constitutes  his  great 
claim  to  veneration  and  love.  I  can  direct  you  to  no- 
thing in  Christ,  more  important  than  his  tried,  and  vic- 
torious, and  perfect  goodness.  Others  may  love  Christ 
for  mysterious  attributes;  I  love  him  for  the  rectitude 
of  his  soul  and  his  life.  I  love  him  for  that  benevolence, 
which  went  through  Judea,  instructing  the  ignorant, 
healing  the  sick,  giving  sight  to  the  blind.  I  love  him 
for  that  universal  charity,  which  comprehended  the  de- 
spised publican,  the  hated  Samaritan,  the  benighted 
heathen,  and  sought  to  bring  a  world  to  God  and  to 
happiness.  I  love  him  for  that  gentle,  mild,  forbearing 
spirit,  which  no  insult,  outrage,  injury  could  overpower; 
and  which  desired  as  earnestly  the  repentance  and  hap- 
piness of  its  foes,  as  the  happiness  of  its  friends.    I  love 
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bifli  Ibr  lh«  tpiiU  of  magnanliBity,  oonstaney,  and  ftir- 
l0it  TOQtkttde*  with  wbieh,  amidst  panl  and  oppoeilioi), 
bo  devoted  binMelf  to  tho  w<wk  whicb  God  gave  him  tor 
do.  I  W¥0  him  foi  tho  wiao  and  enlightened  seal  wiUk 
wbioh  ho>  eipoosed  the  trno*  tho  spiritual  loleveats  ol 
manldiid,  and  thioogh  which  ho  lived  and  died  to  t^ 
doom  ihom  from  ovoiy  sin,  to  frame  them  after  hia  own 
godlike  virtue.  I  love  him,  I  have  said,  for  his  moisl 
OBoaUenoe;  I  know  nothing  else  to  l»vew  I  know  no- 
tiung  so  glorious  in  the  Creator  or  hia  cneatufes»  Thia 
ia  tho  fifeatest  gift  which  God  bestows*  the  greatest  to 
be  denved  from  his  Son. 

You  see  why  I  call  you  to  cherish  the  love  of  Chrint. 
This  love  I  do  not  recommend  as  a  luxury  of  feelings  as 
an  ecstasy  bringing  immediato  and  overflawipg  joy..  I 
viow  it  in  a  nobler  light  I  call  you  to  love  Hsva,  that 
you  may  bring  yourselves  into  contact  and  eommnnioQ 
with  panect  virtue,  and  may  become  what  you  lovo.  X 
know  no  sincere^  enduring  good,  but  the  uKyral  o* eel- 
Wnce  which  shines  forth  ia  Jesus  Cbriat.  Your  wealth* 
your  outward  eom^airts  and  distincrioas  are  pooT^mean. 
oontemptible*  compared  with  thia;  and  to  prefer  them 
to  this  is  s^iMebasemoikt,  s^Mostiuction.  May  this 
great  truth  penetrate  our  souls;  and  ma^  we  bear  wilr 
ness  in  oor  common  Uves»  and  especially  m  trial»  in  sore 

tomptatlont  that  nothing  ia  so  dear  to  us  as  tiie^iartna  of 
Chnst. 
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*'  Gfttoe  be  witb  all  them  that  love  ouf  Lord  Jesus  Cbrist  a 
8UBcerity."*-£phesiaQS  t1.  24. 

In  the  preeeding  discouree,  I  considered  the  natare 
ftud  ground  of  love  to  Cbriat.  The  subject  is  far  from 
being  exhausted.  I  propose  now,  after  a  few  remarkB 
«a  the  iiaportance  and  happiness  of  this  attachment,  to 
call  your  attention  to  some  errors  in  relation  to  it,  which 
pstrtH  m  the  Christian  world. 

A  yirtaous  attaeliment  purifies  the  heart.  In  loving 
tbe  excellent,  we  receive  strength  to  fellow  them.  li  ia 
happy  for  us  when  a  pure  affiection  springs  up  within  us. 
wlien  friendship  knits  us  with  holy  and  generous  minds. 
It  is  happy  for  us  when  a  being  of  noble  sentiments  and 
heneficei^  life  enters  our  circk,  becomes  an  object  of 
intarest  to  us,  and  by  affectionate  intercourse  takes  a 
strong  hold  cm  our  hearts.  Not  a  few  can  trace  the 
purity  and  elevaticm  of  their  minds  to  connexion  with 
aa  individual,  who  has  won  them  by  the  beauty  of  hia 
character  to  the  love  and  practice  of  righteousness. 
These  views  show  us  the  service  which  Jesus  Christ  haa 
done  to  mankind,  simply  in  offering  himself  before  ihdVk 
as  an  object  of  attachment  and  affection.  In  inapizinff 
k>ye,  he  is  a  benefact(Kr.  A  man  brought  to  see  ana 
£ael  the  go(flike  virtues  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  underatandii 
hii9  character  and  is  attracted  and  won  by  it,  has  gained 
hi  tlus  sentiment,  immense  aid  in  his  conffict  with  evU 
a»d  in  his  putsuit  of  perfection.  And  he  has  not  only 
gained  aid,  but  bappiaess;  for  a  true  love  is  in  itself  a 
nobl»  enjoyment.    It  is  ths  pioiier  delight  of  a  ratimial 
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and  moral  being,  loading  do  bitterness  or  sbame  bebind, 
not  enenrating  like  the  world's  pleasure,  but  giYing 
energy  and  a  lofty  consciousness  to  the  mind. 

Oar  nature  wasframed  for  yirtuous  attachments.  How 
strong  and  interesting  are  the  affections  of  domesUe 
life,  Uke  conjugal,  parental,  filial  ties!  But  the  heart  is 
not  confined  to  our  homes,  or  even  to  this  world.  There 
are  more  sacred  attachments  than  these,  in  which  in- 
stinct has  no  part,  which  have  their  origin  in  our  highest 
facnlties,  which  are  less  tumultuous  and  impassioned 
than  the  affections  of  nature,  but  more  enduring,  more 
capable  of  growth,  more  peaceful,  far  happier,  and  fax 
nobler.  Such  is  love  to  tiesus  Christ,  the  most  purify- 
ing, and  the  happiest  attachment,  next  to  the  love  of 
our  Creator,  which  we  can  form.  I  wish  to  aid  you  in 
cherishing  this  sentiment,  and  for  this  end  I  ha^e  thought, 
that  in  the  present  discourse  it  would  be  well  to  point 
out  some  wrong  views,  which  I  think  haye  obstructed 
it,  and  obscured  its  glory. 

I  apprehend,  that  among  those  Christians  who  bear 
the  name  of  Rational,  from  the  importance  which  they 
give  to  the  exercise  of  reason  in  religion,  love  to  Christ 
has  lost  something  of  its  honour,  in  consequence  of  its 
perversion.  It  has  too  often  been  substituted  for  prac- 
tical religion.  Not  a  few  have  professed  a  very  fervent 
attachment  to  Jesus,  and  have  placed  g^eat  confidence 
in  this  feeling,  who,  at  the  same  time,  haye  seemed  to 
think  little  of  his  precepts,  and  have  even  spoken  of 
them  as  unimportant  compared  with  certain  doctrines 
about  his  person  or  nature.  Gross  errors  of  this  kind 
have  led,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  the  opposite  extreme. 
They  have  particularly  encouraged  among  calm  and 
sober  people,  the  idea  that  the  great  object  of  Christ 
was  to  give  a  religion,  to  teach  great  and  everlasring 
truth,  and  that  our  concern  is  with  his  religion  rather 
than  with  himself.  The  great  question,  as  such  pec^le 
say,  is,  not  what  Jesus  was,  but  what  he  revealed,  la 
this  way  a  distinction  has  been  made  between  Jesus  and 
his  religion;  and,  whilst  some  sects  have  done  little  bat 
talk  of  Christ  and  his  person,  others  have  dwelt  on  the 
principles  he  taught,  to  the  neglect,  in  a  measure,  of  the 
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Divine  Teacher.  I  consider  this  as  an  error,  to  which 
some  of  us  may  be  exposed,  and  which  therefore  de- 
serves consideration. 

Now,  I  grant,  that  Jesus  Christ  came  to  give  a  reli- 
gion, to  reveal  truth.  This  is  his  great  office;  but  I 
maintain,  that  this  is  no  reason  for  overlooking  Jesus; 
for  his  religion  has  an  intimate  and  peculiar  connexion 
with  himself.  It  derives  authority  and  illustration  from 
his  character.  Jesus  is  his  religion  embodied,  and  made 
visible.  The  connexion  between  him  and  his  system  is 
pecaliar.  It  differs  altogether  from  that  which  ancient 
philosophers  bore  to  their  teachings.  An  ancient  sage 
wrote  a  book,  and  the  book  is  of  equal  value  to  us, 
whether  we  know  its  author  or  not.  But  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  Christianity  without  Christ.  We  cannot 
know  it  separately  from  him.  It  is  not  a  book  which 
Jesus  wrote.  It  is  his  conversation,  his  character,  his 
history,  his  life,  his  death,  his  resurrection.  He  pervades 
it  throughout.  In  loving  him,  we  love  his  religion;  and 
a  just  interest  in  this  cannot  be  awakened,  but  by  con- 
templating it  as  it  shone  forth  in  himself. 

Christ's  religion,  I  have  said,  is  very  imperfect  without 
himself;  and  therefore  they  who  would  make  an  abstract 
of  his  precepts,  and  say,  that  it  is  enough  to  follow  these 
without  thinking  of  their  author,  grievously  mistake,  and 
rob  the  system  of  much  of  its  energy.  I  mean  not  to 
dispari^e  the  precepts  of  Christ,  considered  in  them- 
selves. But  their  full  power  is  only  to  be  understood 
and  felt,  by  those  who  place  themselves  near  the  Di- 
vine Teacher,  who  see  tne  celestial  fervour  of  his  affec- 
tion whilst  he  utters  them,  who  follow  his  steps  from 
Bethlehem  to  Calvary,  and  witness  the  expression  of  his 
precepts  in  his  own  life.  These  come  to  me  almost 
as  new  precepts,  when  I  associate  them  with  Jesus. 
His  command,  to  love  my  enemies,  becomes  intelligible 
and  bright,  when  I  stand  by  his  cross  and  hear  his 
prayer  for  his  murderers.  I  understand  what  he  meant 
by  the  self-denial  which  he  taught,  when  I  see  him  fore- 
going the  comforts  of  life,  and  laying  down  life  itself, 
for  the  good  of  others.  I  learn  the  true  character  of 
that  benevolence,  by  which  human  nature  is  perfected. 
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how  it  unites  calmness  and  earnestness,  tenderness  bhA 
courage,  condescension  and  dignity,  feeling  and  acdon; 
this  I  learn  in  the  life  of  Jesus  as  no  words  couid  teacii 
me.  So,  I  am  instructed  in  the  nature  of  piety  by  the 
same  model.  The  command  to  lo^e  God  with  all  my 
heart,  if  only  written,  might  have  led  me  into  extraya- 
gance,  enthusiasm,  and  neglect  of  common  duties;  for 
religious  excitement  has  a  peculiar  tendency  to  excess; 
but  in  Jesus  I  see  a  devotion  to  God,  entire,  perfect, 
never  remitted,  yet  without  the  least  appearance  of 
passion,  as  calm  and  self-possessed  as  the  love  which  a 
good  mind  bears  to  a  parent;  and  in  him  I  am  taught, 
as  words  could  not  teach,  how  to  join  supreme  reguA 
to  my  Creator,  with  active  charity  and  common  duties 
towards  my  fellow-beings. 

And  not  only  the  precepts,  but  the  great  doc^nes  of 
Christianity,  are  bound  up  with  Jesus,  and  cannot  be 
truly  understood  without  him.  For  example,  one  of 
the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity,  perhaps  its  chieC  Is 
the  kind  interest  of  God  in  all  his  creatures,  not  only 
in  the  good  but  in  the  evil;  his  placable,  clement, 
merciful  character;  his  desire  to  recover  and  purify  and 
make  for  ever  happy  even  those  who  have  stained  them- 
selves with  the  blackest  guilt.  The  true  character  of 
God,  in  this  respect,  I  see  indeed  in  his  providence,  I 
read  it  in  his  word,  and  for  every  manifestation  of  it  I 
am  grateful.  But  when  I  see  his  spotless  and  beloved 
Son,  to  whom  his  power  was  peculiarly  delegated,  and 
in  whom  he  peculiarly  dwelt,  giving  singular  attention 
to  the  most  fallen  and  despised  men,  casting  away  all 
outward  pomp  that  he  might  mingle  familiariy  with  the 
poor  ancT  neglected;  when  I  see  him  sitting  at  taUe 
with  the  publican  and  the  sinner,  inviting  them  to  ap- 
proach him  as  a  friend,  suffering  the  woman  whose 
touch  was  deemed  pollution,  to  bedew  his  feet  with 
tears;  and  when  I  hear  him  in  the  midst  of  such  a  con- 
course, saying,  **  I  am  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that 
which  was  lost" — I  have  a  conviction  of  the  lenity,  be- 
nignity, grace  of  that  God,  whose  representative  and 
chosen  minister  he  was,  such  as  no  abstract  teaching 
could  have  given  me.    Let  me  add  one  more  doctrine, 
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tiiAt  €f  iramortalitr«  I  prize  ertaty  eTidence  of  Afe 
gfoftt  tnitli;  I  look  within  and  without  ne,  for  some 
pledffe,  thait  I  am  not  to  perish  in  the  grare,  that  this 
iniB4  with  its  thoughts  and  affeetions,  is  to  live,  and 
improYB,  and  be  perfected,  and  to  find  that  jojr  for 
wuch  it  thirsts  and  which  it  osnaot  find  on  earth. 
Christ's  teaching  on  this  sitfcject  is  invaluafolei  but  what 
power  does  this  teaching  gain,  when  I  stand  by  his 
sepulchre,  and  see  the  stone  rolled  away,  and  behobd 
the  great  rev«aler  of  immortality,  rising  in  power  and 
trinnph,  and  ascendmg  to  the  iife  and  happiness  he 
liad  promised! 

Thus  Christianity,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  its  Divine  Teacher.  It  is  not 
an  abstract  system.  The  rational  Christian  who  would 
think  of  it  as  such,  who,  in  dwelliog  on  the  religion, 
overlooks  its  Revealer,  is  unjust  to  it.  Would  he  see 
and  feel  its  power,  let  him  see  it  warm,  living,  breathing, 
aotiuff  in  the  mind,  heart,  and  life  of  its  Founder.  Let 
him  love  it  there.  In  other  words,  let  him  love  the 
character  of  Jesus,  justly  viewed,  and  he  will  love  the 
ffeligion  in  the  way  most  fitted  to  make  it  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation. 

I  haye  said  that  love  to  Christ,  when  he  is  justly 
▼iewed,  that  is,  when  it  is  an  enlightened  and  rational 
mffidotion,  includes  the  love  of  his  whole  religion;  but  I 
lieg  you  to  remember  that  I  give  this  praise  only  to  an 
enlightened  affection;  and  such  is  not  tne  most  common, 
nor  is  it  easily  acquired*  I  apprehend  that  there  is  no 
aentiiftent  which  needs  greater  care  in  its  culture  than 
this*  Periiaps,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  no 
▼iitue  is  of  more  difiScult  acquisition  than  a  pure  and 
Intelligent  love  towards  Jesus.  There  is  unaoubtedly 
much  of  fervent  feeling  towards  him  in  the  Christian 
worid.  But  let  me  speak  plainly.  I  do  it  from  no  un- 
diaritableness.  I  do  it  onlv  to  warn  my  feDow-Chris- 
tians.  The  greater  part  of  this  affidction  to  Jesus  seens 
to  me  of  very  doubtful  worth.  In  many  cases,  it  is  an 
kreffuiar  fervour,  which  impaiis  the  force  and  soundness 
of  Uie  mind,  and  whi(^  is  substituted  for  obedience  to 
Ids  praceptSt  for  the  virtues  which  oimoble  the  joal. 
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Much  of  what  is  called  love  to  Christ,  I  certainly  do  not 
desire  you  or  myself  to  possess.  I  know  of  no  wd&- 
ment  which  needs  more  to  be  cleared  from  error  sod 
abuse,  and  I  therefore  feel  myself  bound  to  show  yoa 
some  of  its  corruptions. 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  persuaded  that  a  love  to  Christ 
of  quite  a  low  character,  is  often  awakened  by  an.  inju- 
dicious use  of  bis  sufferings.  I  apprehend,  that  if  the 
affecUon  which  many  bear  to  Jesus  were  analysed,  the 
diief  ingredient  in  it  would  be  found  to  be  a  tenderness 
awakened  by  hb  cross.  In  certain  classes  of  Christians, 
it  is  common  for  the  religious  teacher  to  delineate  the 
bleeding,  dying  Saviour,  and  to  detail  his  agonies,  until 
men's  natural  sympathy  is  awakened;  and  when  assured 
that  this  deep  woe  was  borne  for  themselves,  they  si- 
most  necessarily  yield  to  the  softer  feelings  of  their  na- 
ture. I  mean  not  to  find  fault  with  this  sensibility.  It 
is  happy  for  us  that  we  are  made  to  be  touched  by  others' 
pains.  Woe  to  him  who  has  no  tears  for  mortal  agonv. 
But  in  this  emotion  there  is  no  virtue,  no  moral  worth; 
and  we  dishonour  Jesus  when  this  is  the  chief  tribute 
we  offer  him.  I  say  there  is  no  moral  goodness  in  this 
feeling.  To  be  affected,  overpowered  by  a  crucifixion, 
is  the  most  natural  thiog  in  the  world.  Who  of  us,  let 
me  ask,  whether  religious  or  not,  ever  went  into  a  Catho- 
lic church,  and  there  saw  the  picture  of  Jesus  hanging 
from  his  cross,  his  head  bending  under  the  weight  of 
exhausting  suffering,  his  hands  and  feet  pierced  with 
nails,  and  his  body  stained  with  his  open  wounds,  and 
has  not  been  touched  by  the  sight?  Suppose  that,  at 
this  moment,  there  were  lifted  up  among  us  a  human 
form,  transfixed  with  a  spear,  and  from  which  the  warm 
life-blood  was  dropping  Id  the  midst  of  us, — ^who  would 
not  be  deeply  moved?  And  when  a  preacher,  gifted  with 
something  of  an  actor's  power,  places  the  cross,  as  it 
were,  in  the  midst  of  a  people,  is  it  wonderful  that  they 
are  softened  and  subdued?  I  mean  not  to  censure  tul 
appeals  of  this  kind  to  the  human  heart.  There  is 
something  interesting  and  encouraging  in  the  tear  of 
compassion.  There  was  wisdom  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Moravian  Missionaries  in  Greenland,  who,  finding  that 
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the  rugged  and  barbarous  natives  were  utterly  insensible 
to  general  truth,  depicted,  with  all  possible  yividness, 
the  streaming  blood  and  dying  agonies  of  Jesus,  and 
thus  caught  the  attention  of  the  savage  through  hia 
sympathies,  whom  they  could  not  interest  through  his 
reason  or  his  fears.    But  sensibility,  thus  awakened,  is 

?mte  a  different  thing  jrom  true,  virtuous  love  to  Jesus 
/hrist;  and,  when  viewed  and  cherished  as  such,  it  takes 
the  place  of  higher  affections.  I  have  often  been  struck 
by  tne  contrast  between  the  use  made  of  the  cross  in 
tne  pulpit,  and  the  calm,  unimpassioned  manner  in 
which  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  are  detailed  by  the  Evan- 
gelists. These  witnesses  of  Christ's  last  moments,  give 
you  in  simple  language  the  particulars  of  that  scene, 
withont  one  remark,  one  word  of  emotion;  and  if  yon 
read  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  you  will  not  find  a  single 
instance,  in  which  the  Apostles  strove  to  make  a  moving 
picture  of  his  crucifixion.  No;  they  honoured  Jesus  too 
much,  they  felt  too  deeply  the  greatness  of  his  char- 
acter, to  be  moved  as  many  are  by  the  circumstances  of 
his  death.  Reverence,  admiration,  sympathy  with  his 
sublime  spirit,  these  swallowed  up,  in  a  great  measure, 
sympathy  with  his  sufferings.  The  cross  was  to  them  the 
last,  crowning  manifestation  of  a  celestial  mind;  they 
felt  that  it  was  endured  to  communicate  the  same  mind 
to  them  and  the  world;  and  their  emotion  was  a  holy 
joy  in  this  consummate  and  unconquerable  goodness. 
To  be  touched  by  suffering  is  a  light  thing.  It  is  not 
the  greatness  of  Christ's  sufferings  on  the  cross,  which 
is  to  moYe  our  whole  souls,  but  the  greatness  of  the 
spirit  with  which  he  suffered.  There,  in  death,  he  proved 
his  entire  consecration  of  himself  to  the  cause  of  God 
and  mankind.  There,  his  love  flowed  forth  towards  his 
friends,  his  enemies,  and  the  human  race.  It  is  moral 
greatness,  it  is  victorious  love,  it  is  the  energy  of  prin- 
ciple, which  gives  such  interest  to  the  cross  of  Christ. 
We  are  to  look  through  the  darkness  which  hung  over 
him,  through  his  wounds  and  pains,  to  his  unbroken  dis- 
interested, confiding  spirit.  To  approach  the  cross  for 
the  purpose  of  weeping  over  a  bleeding,  dying  friend, 
is  to  lose  the  chief  influence  of  the  crucifixion.  We  are 
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to  viiit  the  croM,  not  to  indal^  a  natanl  softoent  bit 
to  aoqmre  firmnees  of  spirit,  to  fortify  oor  m\mk  for 
kard^ip  and  snfiering  in  the  cause  of  duty  and  of  baoiaa 
kappiness.  To  live  as  Chsist  lived,  to  die  as  Clintt 
diea,  to  give  up  ounelves  as  sacrifices  to  God,  to  cofr- 
acienoe,  to  whatever  good  mterest  we  can  advsaic&-^ 
tikese  are  the  lessoos  written  with  the  b&ood  of  JesoB^ 
His  cross  is  to  inspire  us  with  a  calm  conrage,  resdutioii, 
and  superioritT  to  all  temptation.  I  fear  (is  my  fesr 
groandiess?)  that  a  sympathy  which  enerTates  rather 
uian  fortifies,  is  the  impression  too  often  receiyed  from 
the  cnicifinon.  The  depression  with  which  the  Lonfe 
table  b  too  often  approached,  and  too  often  left,  shows, 
I  apprehead,  that  the  chief  use  of  his  safferings  is  Iktfe 
vnaetstood,  and  tiiat  he  is  loved,  not  as  a  giorioas  sof- 
ferer  who  died  to  spread  his  own  sublime  spirit,  but  as 
a  man  of  sorrows,  a  friend  bowed  down  with  the  weight 
of  grie£ 

in  the  second  place,  love  to  Christ,  of  a  very  deieO' 
tive  kind»  is  chenshed  in  many,  by  the  views  wfaidi 
they  are  accustomed  to  take  of  themselves.  They  form 
irrational  ideas  of  their  own  guilt,  supposing  it  to  have 
its  origin  in  their  very  creation,  and  tnen  represent  to 
their  imaginations  an  abyss  of  Siq  and  torment  over 
which  they  hang,  into  which  the  anger  of  Ood  is  aboat 
to  precipitate  them»  and  from  which  nothing  bat  Jesas 
oan  rescue  them.  Not  a  few,  I  apprehend,  ascribe  to 
Jesus  Christ  a  greater  compassion  towards  them  than 
God  is  8u{M>o8ed  to  feel.  His  heart  is  tenderer  thaa 
that  of  the  Universal  Parent,  and  this  tenderness  is  seen 
in  his  pluddog  them  by  a  mighty  power  from  trenwn- 
*dou8  and  infinite  pain,  from  everlasting  burnings.  Now 
that  Jesus,  under  such  dicumstaoces,  should  excite  the 
ttind  strongly,  should  become  the  object  of  a  very  in- 
tense attachment,  is  almost  necessary;  but  the  a£fection 
so  excited  is  of  very  little  worth.  Let  the  nniveme 
seem  to  me  wrapt  in  darkness,  let  God*s  throne  send 
iotth  no  light  but  blasting  flashes,  let  Jesus  be  the  only 
bright  and  cheering  object  to  my  affrighted  and  desolate 
soiil«  and  a  tumultoons  gratitudEe  will  carry  me  towards 
hun,  just  as  irrssistihty  as  natural  instuict  caniea  the 
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pttrent  aBimal  to  its  young.  I  do  and  vnist  grieve  at 
the  modes  commonlT  used  to  nuike  Jesas  Christ  aft 
interesting  being.  £ven  the  iafiiUte  Father  is  stripped 
of  his  glory  for  the  sake  of  thpoving  a  lustre  around  the 
Sea.  The  condition  of  man  is  painted  in  frightftil  eoloma 
which  cast  nnspeakable  di^onour  on  his  Creator,  for 
tlie  sake  of  magnifying  the  greatness  of  Christ's  salv»- 
tioD.  Man  is  stripped  of  all  the  powers  which  make 
him  a  responsible  being,  his  soul  harrowed  with  terrois, 
•ttd  the  nitare  illumined  onlv  by  the  flames  which  aw 
to  consume  him,  that  his  deliverer  may  seem  more 
necessary;  and  when  the  mind,  in  this  state  of  agitataon* 
in  this  absence  of  sel^control,  is  wrought  up  into  a  fei^ 
vonr  of  gratitude  to  Jesus,  it  is  thought  to  be  sanctified. 
This  selfish,  irrational  gratitude  is  called  a  yhtue.  Much 
of  the  love  given  to  Jesus,  having  the  origin  of  which 
i  now  speak,  seems  to  me  of  no  moral  worth.  It  is  not 
the  souPs  free  gift,  not  a  sentiment  nourished  by  our 
own  care  from  a  conviction  of  its  purity  and  nobleness, 
but  an  instinctive,  ungoveraed,  selfish  feeling.  Suppose, 
my  friends,  that  in  a  tempestuous  night  you  should  find 
yourselves  floating  towards  a  cataract,  the  roar  of  which 
should  announce  the  destruction  awaitmg  you,  and  that 
a  fellow-being  of  great  energy,  should  rush  tlurough  die 
darkness,  and  brine  you  to  the  shore;  could  you  help 
«n^Taciog  him  with  gratitude?  And  would  this  amo- 
tion imply  any  change  of  character?  Would  you  not 
feel  it  towards  your  deliverer,  even  should  he  have  acted 
ftom  mere  impulse,  and  should  his  general  character  be 
grossly  defective?  Is  not  this  a  necessary  working  of 
nature,  a  frait  of  terror  changed  into  joy?  I  mean  not 
to  condemn  it;  I  only  say  it  is  not  virtue.  It  is  a  poor 
tribute  to  Jesus;  he  deserves  something  far  purer  and 
nobler. 

The  habit  of  exaggerating  the  wretchedness  of  man's 
condition,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  Jesus  more  neoes*- 
sary,  operetes  ver;^  seriously  to  degrade  men'a  love  bo 
Jesus,  by  accustoming  them  to  ascribe  to  him  a  low  and 
commonplace  character.  I  wish  this  to  be  weighed. 
They  woo  represent  to  themselves  tiie  whole  hunum 
race  ai  sinking  by  an  hereditary  comiption  into  an  abyss 
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of  flame  and  perpetual  woe,  yeiy  natorallj  tlunk  of  Jetus 
ai  a  being  or  oveTflowinr  compassion,  as  impelled  by  a 
iMisUess  pit  J  to  fly  to  the  relief  of  these  hopeless  tIo- 
tims;  for  this  is  the  emotion  that  such  a  sight  is  fitted 
to  produce.  Now  this  overpowering  compassion,  called 
forth  by  the  view  of  exquisite  mbery,  is  a  very  ordinaiy 
virtue;  and  yet,  I  apprehend,  it  is  the  character  ascribed 
above  all  others  to  Jesus.  It  certainly  argues  no  ez- 
tntordinary  goodness,  for  it  is  an  almost  necessary  im- 
pulse of  nature.  Were  you,  my  friends,  to  see  millioDS 
and  millions  of  the  human  race  on  the  edge  of  a  fieiy 
gulf,  where  ages  after  ages  of  torture  awaited  them, 
and  were  the  shrieks  of  millions  who  had  already  been 
plunged  into  the  abyss  to  pierce  your  ear — could  you 
refrain  from  an  overpowenng  compassion,  and  would 
you  not  willingly  endure  hours  and  days  of  exquisite 
pain  to  give  these  wretched  millions  release?  Is  there 
any  man  who  has  not  virtue  enough  for  this?  I  have 
known  men  of  ordinary  character,  hazard  their  lives 
under  the  impulse  of  compassion,  for  the  rescue  of  fellow- 
beings  from  infinitely  lighter  evils  than  are  here  supposed. 
To  me,  it  seems  that  to  paint  the  misery  of  human  beings 
in  these  colours  of  fire  and  blood,  and  to  ascribe  to 
Christ  the  compassion  which  such  misery  must  awaken, 
and  to  make  this  the  chief  attribute  of  his  mind,  is  the 
very  method  to  take  from  his  character  its  greatness^ 
and  to  weaken  his  claim  on  our  love.  I  see  nothing  in 
Jesus  of  the  overpowering  compassion  which  is  often 
ascribed  to  him.  His  character  rarely  exhibited  strong 
emotion.  It  was  distinguished  by  calmness,  finnnesSi 
and  conscious  dignity.  Jesus  had  a  mind  too  elevated 
to  be  absorbed  and  borne  away  by  pity  or  any  other 
passion.  He  felt  indeed  deeply  for  human  sufiering 
and  grief;  but  his  chief  sympathy  was  with  the  Minc^ 
with  its  sins  and  moral  diseases,  and  especially  with  its 
capacity  of  improvement  and  everlasting  greatness  and 
glory!  He  felt  himself  commissioned  to  quicken  and 
exalt  immortal  beings.  The  thought  which  kindled  and 
sustained  him,  was  that  of  an  immeasurable  virtue  to 
be  conferred  on  the  mind,  even  of  the  most  depraved; 
a  good,  the  very  conception  of  which  implies  a  lofty 
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character,  a  good,  which  as  yet  has  only  dawned  on  hit 
most  improved  disciples.  It  is  his  consecration  to  this 
sublime  end,  which  constitutes  his  glory;  and  no  farther 
than  we  understand  this,  can  we  yield  him  the  love 
which  his  character  claims  and  deserves. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show  the  circumstances  which 
have  contributed  to  depress  and  degrade  men's  affec- 
tions towards  Jesus  Christ.  To  mo,  the  influence  of 
these  causes  seems  to  be  great.  I  know  of  no  feeling 
more  suspicious  than  the  common  love  to  Christ.  A 
true  affection  to  him,  indeed,  is  far  from  being  of  easy 
acquisition.  As  it  is  the  purest  and  noblest  we  can 
cherish,  with  the  single  exception  of  love  to  God,  so  it 
requires  the  exercise  of  our  best  powers.  You  all  must 
feel,  that  an  indispensable  requisite  or  preparation  for 
this  love,  is  to  understand  the  character  of  Jesus.  But 
this  is  no  easy  thing.  It  not  only  demands  that  we 
carefully  read  and  study  his  history;  there  is  another 
process  more  important.  We  must  begin  in  earnest  to 
convert  into  practice  our  present  imperfect  knowledge 
of  Christ,  and  to  form  ourselves  upon  him  as  far  as  he 
is  now  discerned.  Nothing  so  much  brightens  and 
strengthens  the  eye  of  the  mind  to  understand  an  ex- 
cellent being,  as  likeness  to  him.  We  never  know  a 
great  character  until  something  congenial  to  it  has 
grown  up  within  ourselves.  No  strength  of  intellect 
and  no  study  can  enable  a  man  of  a  selfish  and  sensual 
mind  to  comprehend  Jesus.  Such  a  mind  is  covered 
with  a  mist;  and  just  in  proportion  as  it  subdues  evil 
within  itself,  the  mist  will  be  scattered,  Jesus  will  rise 
upon  it  with  a  sunliko  brightness,  and  will  call  forth  its 
most  fervent  and  most  enlightened  affection. 

I  close  with  two  remarks.  You  see,  by  this  discourse, 
bow  important  to  the  love  of  Christ  it  is,  to  understand 
with  some  clearness  the  purpose  for  which  he  came  in- 
to the  world.  The  low  views  prevalent  on  this  subject 
seem  to  me  to  exert  a  disastrous  influence  on  the  whole 
character,  and  particularly  on  our  feelings  towards 
Christ.  Christ  is  supposed  to  have  come  to  rescue  us 
from  an  outward  hell,  to  bear  the  penalties  of  an  out- 
ward law.    Such  benevolence  would  indeed  be  worthy 
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•f  praiae;  bofc  it  is  an  inferior  fom  of  benevolence. 
The  glofy  of  Chrot's  diaraeter,  iU  peculiar  brightaeBSt 
aeeaa  to  me  to  consist  in  his  having  given  himself  to 
aecomplish  am  inward,  moral,  spiritoal  deliverance  of 
mankind.  He  was  alive  to  the  worth  and  greatnesaof 
the  human  soul.  He  looked  through  what  men  were, 
looked  through  the  thick  shades  of  their  idolatry,  super* 
alition,  and  vice,  and  saw  in  every  human  being  a  s|Miil 
of  divine  origin  and  godlike  faculties,  which  might  be 
mcovered  from  all  its  evil,  which  might  become  an 
image  and  a  temple  of  God.  The  greafciieaa  of  Jesus 
consisted  in  his  devoting  himself  to  caU  forth  a  mighty 
power  in  the  human  breast,  to  kindle  in  us  a  cel^tial 
iame,  to  breathe  into  us  an  inexhaustible  hope,  and  to 
Ivf  within  us  the  foundation  of  an  immoveable  peace. 
His  greatness  consists  in  the  greatness  and  sublimity  of 
the  action,  which  he  communicates  to  the  human  soul. 
Tins  is  his  chief  glory.  To  avert  pain  and  panishment 
is  a  subordinate  work.  Through  neglect  of  these  truths, 
I  apprehend  Uiat  the  brightness  of  Christ's  character  is 
even  now  much  obscured,  and  perhaps  least  discerned 
by  some  who  think  they  understand  him  best. 

My  second  remark  is,  that,  if  the  leading  views  of  this 
discourse  be  just,  then  love  to  Jesus  Christ  depends  very 
Uttle  on  our  conception  of  his  rank  in  the  scale  of  being. 
On  no  other  topic  nave  Christians  contended  so  earnestly, 
and  yet  it  is  of  secondarv  importance.  To  know  Jesus 
Christ,  is  not  to  know  the  precise  place  he  occupies  in 
the  uiuverse.  It  is  something  more;  it  is  to  look  into 
his  mind;  to  approach  his  soul;  to  compr^end  his 
spirit;  to  see  how  he  thought,  and  felt,  and  purposed, 
and  loved;  to  understand  the  workings  of  that  puie  and 
celestial  prineipke  within  him,  through  which  he  came 
among  us  as  our  friend,  and  lived  and  died  lor  us.  1 
am  p«ESHaded  that  controversies  about  Christ's  person, 
have  in  one  way  done  great  injury.  They  have  tamed 
attention  from  his  character.  Suppose  that,  as  Ameri- 
eaas,  we  should  employ  ourselves  in  debating  the  qoes* 
tions,  where  Washington  was  bo^l^  and  from  what  spot 
h»  eame  when  he  appeared  at  the  head  of  our  armies; 
and  that,  in  the  fervour  of  these  e<mtenCions,  we  should 
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overlook  the  character  of  his  mind,  the  spirit  that  moYed 
within  him,  the  yirtues  which  distinguished  him,  the 
beamings  of  a  noble,  magnanimous  soul — how  unprofit- 
ably  should  we  be  employed!  Who  is  it  that  under- 
stands Washington?  Is  it  he,  that  can  settle  his  rank 
in  the  creation,  his  early  history,  his  present  condition? 
or  he,  to  whom  the  soul  of  that  great  man  is  laid  open, 
who  comprehends  and  sympathises  with  his  generous 
purposes,  who  understands  the  energy  with  which  he 
espoused  the  cause  of  freedom  and  hb  country,  and  who 
receives  through  admiration  a  portion  of  the  same  divine 
energy?  So,  in  regard  to  Jesus,  the  questions  which 
have  been  agitated  about  his  rank  and  nature  are  of 
inferior  moment  His  greatness  belongs  not  to  his 
condition,  but  to  his  mind,  his  spirit,  his  aim,  his  disin- 
terestedness, his  calm,  sublime  consecration  of  himself 
to  the  high  purpose  of  God. 

My  hearers,  it  is  the  most  interesting  event  in  human 
history,  that  such  a  being  as  Jesus  has  entered  our 
world,  to  accomplish  the  deliverance  of  our  minds  from 
all  evil,  to  bring  them  to  God,  to  open  heaven  within 
them,  and  thus  to  fit  them  for  heaven.  It  is  our  greatest 
privilege  that  he  is  brought  within  our  view,  ofiered  to 
our  imitation,  to  our  trust,  to  our  love.  A  sincere  and 
enlightened  attachment  to  him  is  at  once  our  honour 
and  our  happiness,  a  spring  of  virtuous  action,  of  firmness 
in  suffering,  of  immortal  hope.  But  remember,  it  will 
not  grow  up  of  itself.  You  must  resolve  upon  it,  and 
cherish  it.  You  must  bring  Jesus  near,  as  he  lives  and 
moves  in  the  Gospel.  You  should  meet  him  in  the 
institution,  which  he  especially  appointed  for  the  com- 
memoration of  himself.  You  should  seek,  by  prayer, 
God*s  aid  in  strengthening  your  love  to  the  Saviour. 
You  should  learn  his  greatness  and  beneficence  by  learn- 
ing the  greatness  and  destination  of  the  souls  which  he 
came  to  rescue  and  bless.  In  the  last  place,  you  should 
obey  his  precepts,  and  through  this  obedience  should 
punfy  and  invigorate  your  minds  to  know  and  love  him 
more.  "Grace  be  with  all  them  that  love  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity." 


ON  WAR. 
A  Sermon,  delivered  January  25,  1835. 


"  Whence  come  wars  and  fightings  among  you?"— James  iv.  1. 

I  A8E  jour  attention  to  the  subject  of  public  war.  I 
am  aware,  that  to  some  this  topic  may  seem  to  have 
political  bearings,  which  render  it  unfit  for  the  pulpit; 
but  to  me  it  is  eminently  a  moral  and  religious  subject. 
In  approaching  it,  political  parties  and  interest  vanisli 
from  mj  mind.  They  are  forgotten  amidst  the  numer- 
ous miseries  and  crimes  of  war.  To  bring  war  to  an 
end  was  one  of  the  purposes  of  Christ,  and  bis  ministers 
are  bound  to  concur  with  him  in  the  work.  The  great 
difficulty  on  the  present  occasion  is,  to  select  some 
point  ot  view  from  the  vast  field  ^hich  opens  before  us. 
After  some  general  remarks,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a 
single  topic,  which  at  present  demands  peculiar  atten- 
tion. 

Public  war  is  not  an  evil  which  stands  alone,  or  has 
nothing  in  common  with  other  evils.  It  belongs,  as  the 
text  intimates,  to  a  great  family.  It  may  be  said  that 
society,  through  its  whole  extent,  is  deformed  by  war. 
Even  in  families  we  see  jarring  interests  and  passioDS^ 
inyasious  of  rights,  resistance  of  authority,  violence, 
force;  and  in  common  life,  how  continually  do  w*e  see 
men  struggling  with  one  another  for  property  or  distinc* 
tion,  injuring  one  another  in  word  or  deed,  exasperated 
against  one  another  by  jealousies,  neglects,  and  mutual 
reproach.  All  this  is  essentially  war,  but  war  restrained, 
hemmed  in,  disarmed  by  the  opinions  and  instituttoot 
of  society.    To  limit  its  ravages,  to  guard  reputation* 
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property,  and  life,  society  has  instituted  government, 
erected  the  tribunal  of  justice,  clothed  the  legislator 
with  the  power  of  enacting  equal  laws,  put  the  sword 
into  the  hand  of  the  magistrate,  and  pledged  its  whole 
force  to  his  support.  Human  wisdom  has  been  mani- 
fested in  nothing  more  conspicuously  than  in  civil  insti- 
tutions for  repressing  war,  retaliation,  and  passionate 
resort  to  force,  among  the  citizens  of  the  same  state. 
But  here  it  has  stopped.  Government,  which  is  ever  at 
work  to  restrain  the  citizen  at  home,  often  lets  him  loose, 
and  arms  him  with  fire  and  sword  against  other  com- 
muoities,  sends  out  hosts  for  desolation  and  slaughter, 
and  concentrates  the  whole  energies  of  a  people  in  the 
work  of  spreading  misery  and  death.  Government,  the 
peace-officer  at  home,  breathes  war  abroad,  organizes  it 
into  a  science,  reduces  it  to  a  system,  makes  it  a  trade, 
and  applauds  it  as  if  it  were  the  most  honourable  work 
of  nations.  Strange  that  the  wisdom  which  has  so  suc- 
cessfully put  down  the  wars  of  individuals,  has  never 
been  inspired  and  emboldened  to  engage  in  the  task  of 
bringing  to  an  end  the  more  g^antic  crimes  and  miseries 
of  public  war.  But  this  universal  pacification,  until  of 
late,  has  hardly  been  thought  of;  and  in  reading  history 
we  are  almost  tempted  to  believe,  that  the  chief  end  of 
government  in  promoting  internal  quiet,  has  been  to 
accumulate  greater  resources  for  foreign  hostilities. 
Bloodshed  is  the  staple  of  history,  and  men  have  been 
butchered  and  countries  ravaged,  as  if  the  human  frame 
had  been  constructed  with  such  exquisite  skill  only  to 
be  mangled,  and  the  earth  covered  with  fertility  only 
to  attract  the  spoiler. 

These  reflections,  however,  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
pursue.  The  miseries  of  war  are  not  my  present  subject. 
One  remark  will  be  sufficient  to  place  them  in  their 
true  light.  What  gives  these  miseries  pre-eminence 
among  human  woes — what  should  compel  us  to  look  on 
them  with  peculiar  horror — is,  not  their  awful  amount, 
but  their  origin,  their  source.  They  are  miseries  in- 
flicted by  man  on  man.  They  spring  from  depravity 
of  will.  They  bear  the  impress  of  cruelty,  of  hardness 
pf  heart.     The  distorted  features,  writhing  frames,  and 
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shrieks  of  the  wounded  and  dying — these  are  not  the 
chief  horrors  of  war:  they  sink  into  unimportance  com- 
pared with  the  infernal  passions  which  work  this  woe. 
beath  is  a  light  evil  when  not  joined  with  crime.  Had 
tbe  countless  millions  destroyed  by  war,  been  swallowed 
up  by  floods  or  yawning  earthquakes,  we  should  look 
back  awe-struck,  but  submissive,  on  the  mysterious  pro* 
vidence  which  had  thus  fulfilled  the  mortal  sentence 
originally  passed  on  the  human  race.  But  that  man, 
bom  of  woman,  bound  by  ties  of  brotherhood  to  man, 
and  commanded  by  an  inward  law  and  the  voice  of 
God  to  love  and  do  good,  should,  through  selfishness, 
pride,  revenge,  inflict  these  agonies,  shed  these  torrents 
of  human  blood — here  is  an  evil  which  combines  with 
exquisite  suffering,  fiendish  guilt.  All  other  e?ils  fade 
before  it. 

Such  are  the  dark  features  of  war.  I  have  spoken  of 
them  strongly,  because  humanity  and  religion  demand 
from  us  all  a  new  and  sterner  tone  on  this  master  evil. 
But  it  is  due  to  human  nature  to  observe,  that  whilst 
war  is,  in  the  main,  the  offspring  and  riot  of  the  worst 
passions,  better  principles  often  mix  with  it  and  throw 
a  veil  over  its  deformity.  Nations  fight  not  merely  for 
revenge  or  bootv.  Glory  is  often  the  stirring  word; 
and  glory,  thougn  often  misinterpreted  and  madly  pur- 
sued by  crime,  is  still  an  impulse  of  gpreat  minds,  and 
shows  a  nature  made  to  bum  with  high  thoughts,  and 
to  pour  itself  forth  in  noble  deeds.  Many  have  girded 
themselves  for  battle  from  pure  motives;  and,  as  if  to 
teach  us  that  unmingled  evil  cannot  exist  in  God's  cre- 
ation, the  most  ferocious  conflicts  have  been  brightened 
by  examples  of  magnanimous  and  patriotic  virtue.  In 
almost  ail  wars,  there  is  some  infusion  of  enthusiasm; 
and  in  all  enthusiasm,  there  is  a  generous  element.. 

Still  war  is  made  up  essentially  of  crime  and  misery, 
and  to  abolish  it  is  one  great  purpose  of  Christianity, 
and  should  be  the  earnest  labour  of  philanthropy;  nor 
is  this  enterprise  to  be  scoffed  at  as  hopeless.  The 
tendencies  of  civilisation  are  decidedly  towards  peace. 
The  influences  of  progressive  knowledge,  refinement, 
arts,  and  national  wealth,  are  pacific.    The  old  motives 
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ftr  war  are  losing  power.  Conquest,  which  once  mftd- 
doaed  nations,  hardly  enters  now  into  the  calculation  of 
statesmen.  The  disastrous  and  disgraceful  terminatioa 
of  the  last  career  of  conquest  which  the  world  has 
known,  is  reading  a  lesson  not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  It 
is  now  thoroughly  understood,  that  the  developeuient 
of  a  nation's  resources  in  peace  is  the  only  road  to  pros- 
perity; that  OTen  successful  war  makes  a  people  poor, 
crushing  them  with  taxes  and  crippling  their  progress 
in  industry  and  useful  arts.  We  have  another  pacific 
influence  at  the  present  moment,  in  the  increasing  in- 
telligence of  the  middle  and  poorer  classes  of  society, 
who,  in  proportion  as  they  learn  their  interests  and 
rights,  are  unwilling  to  be  used  as  materials  of  war,  to 
suflbr  and  bleed  in  serving  the  passions  and  glory  of 
a  privileged  few.  Again;  science,  commerce,  religion, 
foreign  travel,  new  facilities  of  intercourse,  new  ex- 
changes of  literature,  new  friendships,  new  interests, 
are  overcoming  the  old  antipathies  of  nations,  and  are 
silently  spreading  the  sentiment  of  human  brotherhood, 
and  tne  conviction  that  the  welfare  of  each  is  the  hap» 
piness  of  all.  Once  more;  public  opinion  is  continuallr 
gaining  strength  in  the  civilised  and  Christian  worla; 
and  to  this  tribunal  all  states  must  in  a  measure  bow. 
Here  are  pacific  influences.  Here  are  encouragements 
to  labour  in  the  cause  of  peace. 

At  the  present  day  one  of  the  chief  incitements  to 
war  is  to  be  found  in  false  ideas  of  honour.  Military 
prowess  and  military  success  are  thought  to  shed  pecu- 
liar glory  on  a  people;  and  many,  who  are  too  wise  to 
be  intoxicated  with  these  childbh  delusions,  still  ima- 
gine that  the  honour  of  a  nation  consists  peculiarly  in 
the  spirit  which  repels  injury,  in  sensibility  to  wrongs, 
and  is  therefore  peculiarly  committed  to  the  keeping  of 
the  sword.  These  opinions  I  shall  now  examine,  be- 
ginning with  the  glory  attached  to  military  achievements. 

That  the  idea  of  glory  should  be  associated  strongly 
with  military  exploits,  ought  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
9h>m  the  earliest  ages,  ambitious  sovereigns  and  states 
have  sought  to  spread  the  military  spirit,  by  loading 
It  with  rewards.     Badges,  ornaments,  distinctions,  the 
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most  flattering  and  intoxicating,  have  been  the  prizes 
of  war.  The  aristoctacy  of  Europe,  which  comoienced 
in  barbarous  ages,  was  founded  on  military  talent  and 
success;  and  the  chief  education  of  the  young  noble  was 
for  a  long  time  little  more  than  a  training  for  battle; — 
hence  the  strong  connexion  between  war  and  honour. 
All  past  ages  have  bequeathed  us  this  prejudice,  and 
the  structure  of  society  has  given  it  a  fearful  force. 
Let  us  consider  it  with  some  particularity. 

The  idea  of  honour  is  associated  with  war.  But  to 
whom  does  the  honour  belong?  If  to  any,  certainly 
not  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  but  to  those  who  are 
particularly  engaged  in  it.  The  mass  of  a  people,  who 
stay  at  home,  and  hire  others  to  fight — who  sleep  in 
their  warm  beds,  and  hire  others  to  sleep  on  the  cold 
and  damp  earth— who  sit  at  their  well-spread  board, 
and  hire  others  to  take  the  chance  of  starving — who 
nurse  the  slightest  hurt  in  their  own  bodies,  and  hire 
others  to  expose  themselves  to  mortal  wounds  and  to 
linger  in  comfortless  hospitals; — certainly  this  mass  reap 
little  honour  from  war:  the  honour  belongs  to  those  im- 
mediately engaged  in  it.  Let  me  ask,  then,  what  is  the 
chief  business  of  war?  It  is  to  destroy  human  life;  to 
mangle  the  limbs;  to  gash  and  hew  the  body;  to  plunge 
the  sword  into  the  heart  of  a  fellow-creature;  to  strew 
the  earth  with  bleeding  frames,  and  to  trample  them 
under  foot  with  horses*  hoofs.  It  is  to  batter  aown  and 
bum  cities;  to  turn  fruitful  fields  into  deserts;  to  level 
the  cottage  of  the  peasant  and  the  magnificent  abode 
of  opulence;  to  scourge  nations  with  famine;  to  multi* 
ply  widows  and  orphans.  Are  these  honourable  deeds? 
Were  you  called  to  name  exploits  worthy  of  demons, 
would  you  not  naturally  select  such  as  these?  Grant 
that  a  necessity  for  them  may  exist;  it  is  a  dreadful 
necessity,  such  as  a  good  man  must  recoil  from  with  in- 
stinctive horror;  and  though  it  may  exempt  them  from 
guilt,  it  cannot  turn  them  into  glory.  We  nave  thought 
that  it  was  honourable  to  heal,  to  save,  to  mitigate  pain, 
to  snatch  the  sick  and  sinking  from  the  jaws  of  death. 
We  have  placed  among  the  revered  benefactors  of  the 
human  race,  the  discoverers  of  arts  which  alleviate 
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hnman  Boffeiings,  which  prolong,  comfort,  adorn,  and 
cheer  human  life;  and  if  these  arts  be  honourable, 
where  is  the  glory  of  multiplying  and  aggravating  tor- 
tures and  death? 

It  will  be  replied,  that  the  honourableness  of  war 
consists  not  in  the  business  which  it  performs,  but  in 
the  motives  from  which  it  springs,  and  in  the  qualities 
which  it  indicates.  It  will  be  asked.  Is  it  not  honour- 
able to  serve  one's  country,  and  to  expose  one's  life  in 
its  cause?  Yes,  our  country  deserves  love  and  service; 
and  let  her  faithful  friends,  her  loyal  sons,  who,  under 
the  guidance  of  duty  and  disinterested  zeal,  have  poured 
out  their  blood  in  her  cause,  live  in  the  hearts  of  a 
grateful  posterity.  But  who  does  not  know,  that  this 
moral  heroism  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  common 
military  spirit?  Who  is  so  simple  as  to  believe,  that 
this  all-sacrificing  patriotism  of  principle  is  the  motive 
which  fills  the  ranks  of  war,  and  leads  men  to  adopt  the 
profession  of  arms?  Does  this  sentiment  reign  m  the 
common  soldier,  who  enlists  because  driven  from  all 
other  modes  of  support,  and  hires  himself  to  be  shot  at 
for  a  few  cents  a-day?  Or  does  it  reign  in  the  officer, 
who,  for  pay  and  promotion,  from  the  sense  of  reputation 
or  dread  of  disgrace,  meets  the  foe  with  a  fearless  front? 
There  is,  indeed,  a  vulgar  patriotism  nourished  by  war; 
I  mean  that  which  bums  to  humble  other  nations,  and 
to  purchase  for  our  own  the  exultation  of  triumph  and 
superior  force.  But  as  for  true  patriotism,  which  has 
its  root  in  benevolence,  and  which  desires  the  real  and 
enduring  happiness  of  our  country,  nothing  is  more  ad- 
verse to  it  than  war,  and  no  class  of  men  have  less  of  it 
than  those  engaged  in  war.  Perhaps  in  no  class  is  the 
passion  for  display  and  distinction  so  strong;  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  infirmity,  they  are  apt  to  regard  as 
the  highest  interest  of  the  state,  a  career  of  conquests, 
which  makes  a  show  and  dazzles  the  multitude,  however 
desolating  or  unjust  in  regard  to  foreign  nations,  or 
however  blighting  to  the  prosperity  of  their  own. 

The  motives  which  generally  lead  to  the  choice  of 
a  military  life,  strip  it  of  all  claim  to  peculiar  honour. 
There  are  employments,  which,  from   their  peculiar 
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character,  should  be  undertaken  only  from  high  motives. 
This  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  the  profession  of  arms. 
Its  work  is  bloodshed,  destruction,  tne  infliction  of  the 
most  dreaded  evils  not  only  on  wrong-doers,  oppressors, 
usurpers,  but  on  the  innocent,  weak,  defenceless.  From 
this  task  humanity  recoils,  and  nothing  should  reconcile 
us  to  it  but  the  solemn  conviction  of  duty  to  God,  to 
our  country,  to  mankind.  The  man  who  undertakes 
this  work  solely  or  chiefly  to  earn  money  or  an  epau- 
lette, commits,  however  unconsciously,  a  great  wrong. 
Let  it  be  conceded,  that  he  who  engages  in  military  life 
is  bound,  as  in  other  professions,  to  ensure  from  his  em- 
ployers the  means  of  support,  and  that  he  may  inno- 
cently seek  the  honour  which  is  awarded  to  faithful  and 
successful  service.  Still,  from  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  profession,  from  the  solemnity  and  terribleness  of  its 
agency,  no  man  can  engage  in  it  innocently  or  honour- 
ably, who  does  not  deplore  its  necessity,  and  does  not 
adopt  it  from  generous  motives,  from  the  power  of  moral 
and  public  considerations.  That  these  are  not  the 
motives  which  now  fill  armies,  is  too  notorious  to  need 
proof.  How  common  is  it  for  military  men  to  desire 
war,  as  giving  rich  prizes  and  as  advancing  them  in 
their  profession?  They  are  willing  to  slaughter  their 
fellow-creatures  for  money  and  distinction; — and  is  the 
profession  of  such  men  peculiarly  glorious  ?  I  am  not 
prepared  to  deny  that  numan  life  may  sometimes  be 
justly  taken;  but  it  ought  to  be  taken  under  the  solemn 
conviction  of  duty  and  for  great  public  ends.  To  destroy 
our  fellow-creatures  for  profit  or  promotion,  is  to  incur 
a  guilt  from  which  most  men  would  shrink,  could  it  be 
brought  distinctly  before  their  minds.  That  there  may 
be  soldiers  of  pnnciple,  men  who  abhor  the  thought  of 
shedding  human  blood,  and  who  consent  to  the  painful 
office  only  because  it  seems  to  them  imposed  by  their 
country  and  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  is  freely 
granted.  Such  men  spring  up  especially  in  periods  of 
revolution,  when  the  liberties  of  a  nation  are  at  stake. 
But  that  this  is  not  the  spirit  of  the  militarpr  profession, 
you  know.  That  men  generallv  enter  this  profession 
from  selfish  motives,  that  they  nire  themselves  to  kill 
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ibr  pertonal  remunenitioii,  you  know.  That  they  are 
xeaoy  to  slay  a  fellow-creature,  from  inducements  not 
a  whit  more  disinterested  than  those  which  lead  other 
men  to  fell  an  ox  or  crush  a  pernicious  insect,  yoa 
know;  and,  of  consequence,  the  profession  has  do  pecu- 
liar title  to  respect.  It  is  particularly  degraded  hy  the 
offer  of  prize-money.  The  power  of  this  inducement  is 
well  unaerstood.  But  is  it  honourable  to  kill  a  fellow- 
creature  for  a  share  of  his  spoils?  A  nation  which  offen 
prize-money,  is  chargeable  with  the  crime  of  tainting 
the  mind  of  the  soldier.  It  offers  him  a  demoralising 
motive  to  the  destruction  of  his  fellow-creatuies.  It 
saps  high  principle  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  sos- 
ceptible  of  generous  impulses.  It  establishes  the  most 
inhuman  method  of  getting  rich  which  civilised  men  can 
pursue.  I  know  that  society  views  this  subject  differ- 
ently, and  more  guilt  should  be  attached  to  society  than 
to  tne  soldier;  but  sUll  the  character  of  the  proiession 
lemains  degraded  by  the  motives  which  most  commonly 
actuate  its  members;  and  war,  as  now  carried  on,  is  cer- 
twnly  among  the  last  vocations  to  be  called  honourable. 

Let  not  these  remarks  be  misconstrued.  I  mean  not 
to  deny  to  military  men  equal  virtue  with  other  classes 
of  society.  All  classes  are  alike  culpable  in  regard  to 
war,  and  the  burden  presses  too  heavily  on  all,  to  allow 
any  to  take  up  reproaches  against  others.  Society  has 
not  only  established  and  exalted  the  military  profession, 
but  studiously  allures  men  into  it  by  bribes  of  vamty, 
cupidity,  and  ambition.  They  who  adopt  it,  have  on 
their  side  the  suffrage  of  past  ages,  the  sanction  <tf 
opinion  and  law,  and  the  applauding  voice  of  nations; 
so  that  justice  commands  us  to  acquit  them  of  peculiar 
deviations  from  duty,  or  of  falling  below  society  in 
moral  worth  or  private  virtue. 

Much  of  the  glare  thrown  over  the  military  profes- 
sion, is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  false  estimate  of  courage^ 
which  prevails  through  the  Christian  world.  Men  are 
dazzled  by  this  quality.  On  no  point  is  popular  opinion 
more  perverted  and  more  hostile  to  Chnstianity,  and  to 
this  point  I  would  therefore  solicit  particular  attention. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  delusion  on  this  suttject  has  come 
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down  to  US  from  remote  ages,  and  has  been  from  the 
beginning  a  chief  element  of  the  European  character. 
Our  northern  ancestors,  who  overwhelmed  the  Roman 
empire,  were  fanatical  to  the  last  degree  in  respect  to 
military  courage.  They  made  it  the  first  of  virtuea. 
One  of  the  chief  articles  of  their  creed  was,  that  a  man 
dying  on  the  field  of  battle,  was  transported  at  once  to 
he  hall  of  their  god  Odin,  a  terrible  paradise,  where  he 
was  to  quaff  forever  delicious  draughts  from  the  skulls 
of  his  enemies.  So  rooted  was  this  fanaticism,  that  it 
was  thought  a  calamity  to  die  of  disease  or  old  age; 
and  death  by  violence,  even  if  inflicted  by  their  own 
hands,  was  thought  more  honourable  than  to  expire  by 
the  slow,  inglorious  processes  of  nature.  This  spirit, 
aided  by  other  causes,  broke  out  at  length  into  chivalry, 
the  strangest  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  of  mercy  and 
cruelty,  of  insanity  and  generous  sentiment,  to  be  found 
in  human  history.  This  whole  institution  breathed  an 
extravagant  estimation  of  courage.  To  be  without  fear 
was  the  first  attribute  of  a  good  knight.  Danger  was 
thirsted  for,  when  it  might  innocently  be  shunned.  Life 
was  sported  with  wantonly.  Amusements  full  of  peril, 
exposing  even  to  mortal  wounds,  were  pursued  with 
passionate  eagerness.  The  path  to  honour  lay  through 
rash  adventures,  the  chief  merit  of  which  was  the  scorn 
of  suffering  and  of  death  which  they  expressed.  This 
fanaticism  has  yielded  in  a  measure  to  good  sense,  and 
still  more  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  But  still  it  is 
rife^  and  not  a  few  imagine  fearless  courage  to  be  the 
hdght  of  glory. 

That  courage  is  of  no  worth,  I  have  no  disposition 
to  affirm.  It  ought  to  be  prized,  sought,  cherished. 
Though  not  of  itself  virtuous,  it  is  an  important  aid  to 
virtue.  It  gives  us  the  command  of  our  faculties  when 
needed  most.  It  converts  the  dangers  which  palsy  the 
weak,  into  springs  of  energy.  Its  firm  look  often  awes 
the  injurious,  and  silences  insult.  All  great  enterprises 
demand  it,  and  without  it  virtue  cannot  rise  into  mag- 
nanimity. Whilst  it  leaves  us  exposed  to  many  vices, 
it  saves  us  from  one  class  peculiarly  ignominious,— from 
the  aenrility,  deceit,  and  base  compliance,  which  belong 
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to  fetr.  It  is  accompanied  too  with  an  animated  ood- 
•eiousnesB  of  power,  wiiich  is  one  of  the  high  enjoyments 
of  life.  We  are  bound  to  cherish  it  as  the  safeguard  of 
happiness  and  rectitude;  and  when  so  cherished  it  takes 
rank  among  the  virtues. 

Stiil,  courage  considered  in  itself,  or  without  reference 
to  its  origin  and  motives,  and  regarded  in  its  commoa 
manifestations,  is  not  virtue,  is  not  moral  excellence; 
and  the  disposition  to  exalt  it  above  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity, is  one  of  the  most  ruinous  delusions  which  have 
been  transmitted  to  us  from  barbarous  times.     In  most 
men,  courage  has  its  origin  in  a  happy  organizatioa  of 
the  body.     It  belongs  to  the  nerves  rather  than  the 
character.    In  some,  it  is  an  instinct  bordering  on  rash- 
ness.    In  one  man,  it  springs  from  strong  passions  ob- 
scuring the  idea  of  danger.     In  another,  from  the  want 
of  imagination  or  from  the  incapacity  of  bringing  future 
evils  near.     The  courage  of  the  uneducated  mair  often 
be  traced  to  stupidity;  to  the  absence  of  thought  and 
sensibility.     Many  are  courageous  from  the  dread  of 
the  infanay  absurdly  attached  to  cowardice.   One  terror 
expels  another.     A  bullet  is  less  formidable  than  a 
sneer.     To  show  the  moral  worthlessness  of  mere  cour- 
age, of  contempt  of  bodily  suffering  and  pain,  one  con- 
sideration is  sufficient; — the  most  abandoned  have  pos- 
sessed it  in  perfection.     The  villain  often  hardens  into 
the  thorough  hero,  if  courage  and  heroism  be  one.   The 
more  complete  his  success  in  searing  conscience  and 
defying  God,  the  more  dauntless  his  daring.    LongHSon- 
tinued  vice  and  exposure  naturally  generate  contempt 
of  life  and  a  reckless  encounter  of  peril.    Courage,  con- 
sidered in  itself  or  without  reference  to  its  causes,  is  no 
virtue  and  deserves  no  esteem.     It  is  found  in  the  best 
and  the  worst,  and  is  to  be  judged  according  to  the 
qualities  from  which  it  springs  and  with  which  it  is  con- 
joined.    There  is  in  truth  a  virtuous,  glorious  courage; 
but  it  happens  to  be  found  least  in  those  who  are  most 
admired  for  bravery.     It  is  the  courage  of  principle» 
which  dares  to  do  right  in  the  face  of  scorn,  which  puts 
to  hazard  reputation,  rank,  the  prospects  of  advance- 
ment, the  sympathy  of  friends,  the  admiration  of  the 
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world,  rather  than  violate  a  conviction  of  datv.  It  is 
the  courage  of  benevolence  and  piety,  whicn  counts 
not  life  dear  in  withstanding  error,  superstition,  vice» 
oppression,  injustice,  and  the  mightiest  foes  of  human 
improvement  and  happiness.  It  is  moral  energy,  that 
force  of  will  in  adopting  duty,  over  which  menace  and 
suffering  have  no  power.  It  is  the  courage  of  a  soul, 
which  reverences  itself  too  much  to  be  greatly  moved 
about  what  befals  the  body;  which  thirsts  so  intensely 
for  a  pure  inward  life,  that  it  can  yield  up  the  animal 
life  without  fear;  in  which  the  idea  of  moral,  spiritual, 
celestial  good  has  been  unfolded  so  brightlv  as  to  ob- 
scure all  worldly  interests;  which  aspires  after  immor- 
tality, and  therefore  heeds  little  the  pains  or  pleasures 
of  a  day;  which  has  so  concentered  its  whole  power 
and  life  in  the  love  of  godlike  virtue,  that  it  even 
finds  a  joy  in  the  perils  and  sufferings,  by  which  its 
loyalty  to  God  and  virtue  may  be  approved.  This 
courage  may  be  called  the  perfection  of  humanity,  for 
it  is  the  exercise,  result,  and  expression  of  the  highest 
attributes  of  our  nature.  Need  I  tell  you,  that  this 
courage  has  hardly  any  thing  in  common  with  what 
generally  bears  the  name,  and  has  been  lauded  by  the 
crowd  to  the  skies?  Can  any  man,  not  wholly  blinded 
to  moral  distinctions,  compare  or  confound  with  this 
divine  energy,  the  bravery,  derived  from  constitution, 
nourished  by  ambition,  and  blazing  out  in  resentment, 
which  forms  the  glory  of  military  men  and  of  men  of 
the  world?  The  courage  of  military  and  ordinary  life, 
instead  of  resting  on  high  and  unchangeable  principles, 
finds  its  chief  motive  in  the  opinions  of  the  world,  and 
its  chief  reward  in  vulgar  praise.  Superior  to  bodily 
pain,  it  crouches  before  censure,  and  dares  not  face  the 
scorn  which  faithfulness  to  God  and  unpopular  duty 
must  often  incur.  It  wears  the  appearance  of  energy, 
because  it  conquers  one  strong  passion,  fear;  but  the 
other  passions  it  leaves  unmastered,  and  thus  differs 
essentially  from  moral  strength  or  greatness,  which  con- 
sists in  subjecting  all  appetites  and  desires  to  a  pure  and 
high  standard  of  rectitude.  Brilliant  courage,  as  it  is 
called,  so  far  from  being  a  principle  of  universal  self- 
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control,  is  often  joined  with  degrading  pleasures,  vntli  a 
htwless  spirit,  with  general  licentiousness  of  manners, 
with  a  hardihood  which  defies  God  as  well  as  man,  and 
which,  not  satisfied  with  scorning  death,  contemns  the 
jodgment  that  is  to  follow.  So  wanting  in  moral  worth 
is  the  hravery  which  has  so  long  been  praised,  sung, 
courted,  adored.  It  is  time  that  it  should  be  understood. 
It  is  time  that  the  old,  barbarous,  indiscriminate  worship 
of  mere  courage  should  give  place  to  a  wise  moral 
judgment.  This  fanaticism  has  done  much  to  rob 
Christianity  of  its  due  honour.  Men,  who  give  their 
sympathies  and  homage  to  the  fiery  and  destructive 
Talour  of  the  soldier,  will  see  little  attraction  in  the 
mild  and  peaceful  spirit  of  Jesus.  His  unconquerable 
forbearance,  the  most  genuine  and  touching  expression 
of  his  divine  philanthropy,  may  even  seem  to  them  a 
weakness.  We  read  of  those  who,  surrounding  the 
cross,  derided  the  meek  sufferer. '  They  did  it  in  their 
ignorance.  More  guilty,  more  insensible  are  those,  who, 
kving  under  the  light  of  Christianity,  and  yielding  it 
their  assent,  do  not  see  in  that  cross  a  glory  which 
pours  contempt  on  the  warrior.  Will  this  delusion 
never  cease?  Will  men  never  learn  to  reverence  dis- 
interested love?  Shall  the  desolations  and  woes  of 
ages  bear  their  testimony  in  vain  against  the  false  glory 
which  has  so  long  dazzled  the  world?  Shall  Christ, 
shall  moral  perfection,  shall  the  spirit  of  heaven,  shaU 
God  manifest  in  his  Son,  bo  forever  insulted  by  the 
worship  paid  to  the  spirit  of  savage  hordes?  Shall  the 
cross,  ostentatiously  worn  on  the  breast,  never  come  to 
the  heart,  a  touching  emblem  and  teacher  of  all-sufier^ 
ing  love? — I  do  not  ask  these  questions  in  despair. 
Whilst  we  lament  the  limited  triumphs  of  Christianity 
over  false  notions  of  honour,  we  see  and  ought  to  re- 
cognise its  progress.  War  is  not  now  the  only  or  chief 
path  to  glory.  The  greatest  names  are  not  now  written 
m  blood.  The  purest  fame  is  the  meed  of  genius,  philo- 
sophy, philanthropy,  and  piety,  devoting  themselves  to 
the  best  interests  of  humanity.  The  passion  for  militaiy 
glory  is  no  longer,  as  once,  able  of  itself  to  precipitate 
nations  into  war.     In  all  this  let  us  rejoice. 
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In  the  preceding  remarks,  I  aimed  to  show  that  the 
glory  awarded  to  military  prowess  and  success,  is  un^ 
founded — to  show  the  deceitfulness  of  the  glare  which 
seduces  many  into  the  admiration  of  war.  I  proceed 
to  another  topic,  which  is  necessary  to  give  us  a  full 
understanding  of  the  pernicious  influence  exerted  by  the 
idea  of  honour  in  exciting  nations  to  hostility.  There 
are  many  persons  who  have  little  admiration  of  war- 
like achievements,  and  are  generally  inclined  to  peace, 
but  who  still  im»g^ne  that  the  honour  of  a  nation  con* 
sbts  peculiarly  in  quickness  to  feel  and  repel  injury, 
and  who,  consequently,  when  their  country  has  been 
wronged,  are  too  prone  to  rush  into  war.  rerhaps  its 
interests  have  been  slightly  touched.  Perhaps  its  well* 
being  imperiously  demands  continued  peace.  Still  its 
honour  is  said  to  call  for  reparation,  and  no  sacrifice  is 
thought  too  costly  to  satisfy  the  claim.  That  national 
honour  should  be  dear,  and  guarded  with  jealous  care, 
no  man  will  deny;  but  in  proportion  as  we  exalt  it,  we 
should  be  anxious  to  know  precisely  what  it  means,  lest 
we  set  up  for  our  worship  a  false,  unjust,  merciless  deity, 
and  instead  of  glory  shall  reap  shame.  I  ask,  then,  m 
what  does  the  honour  of  a  nation  consist?  What  are 
its  chief  elements  or  constituents?  The  common  views 
of  it  are  narrow  and  low.  Every  people  should  study 
it;  and  in  proportion  as  we  understand  it,  we  shall  learn 
that  it  has  no  tendency  to  precipitate  nations  into  war. 
What,  I  ask  again,  is  this  national  honour,  from  which 
no  sacrifice  must  be  withheld? 

The  first  element  of  a  nation's  honour  is  undoubtedly 
justice.  A  people,  to  deserve  respect,  must  lay  down 
the  maxim,  as  the  foundation  of  its  intercourse  with 
other  communities,  that  justice — a  strict  regard  to  the 
rights  of  other  states — shall  take  rank  of  its  interests. 
A  nation,  without  reverence  for  right,  can  never  plead 
in  defence  of  a  war,  that  this  is  needed  to  maintain  its 
honour,  for  it  has  no  honour  to  maintain.  It  bears  a 
brand  of  infamy,  which  oceans  of  human  blood  cannot 
wash  away.  With  these  views,  we  cannot  be  too  much 
shocked  by  the  language  of  a  chief  magistrate  recently 
addressed  to  a  legislative  body  in  this  country. 
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"  No  commniiity  of  men,"  he  says,  **  io  any  age  or 
nation,  under  any  dispensation,  political  or  religious, 
has  been  gOTomed  by  justice  in  its  negotiations  or  con- 
fficts  with  other  states.  It  is  not  justice  and  magna- 
nimity, but  interest  and  ambition,  dignified  under  the 
name  of  State  policy,  that  has  governed,  and  ever  will 

fovem,  masses  of  men  acting  as  political  communities, 
n^viduals  may  be  actuated  by  a  sense  of  justice;  but 
what  citizen  in  any  country  would  venture  to  contend 
for  justice  to  a  foreign  and  rival  community,  in  opposition 
to  the  prevailing  policy  of  his  state,  without  forfeiting 
the  character  of  a  patriot?" 

Now,  if  this  be  true  of  our  country,  and  to  our 
own  country  it  was  applied,  then  I  say,  we  have  no 
honour  to  fight  for.  A  people,  systematically  sacrifidog 
justice  to  its  interests,  is  essentially  a  band  of  robbers, 
and  receives  but  the  just  punishment  of  its  profligacy 
in  the  assaults  of  other  nations.  But  it  is  not  true  that 
nations  are  so  dead  to  moral  principles.  The  voice  of 
justice  is  not  always  drowned  by  toe  importamties  of 
interest;  nor  ought  we,  as  citizens,  to  acquiesce  in  an 
injurious  act,  on  the  part  of  our  nilers,  towards  other 
states,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  course,  a  necessary 
working  of  human  selfishness.  It  ought  to  be  repro- 
bated as  indignantly  as  the  wrongs  of  private  men.  A 
people  strictly  just  has  an  honour  independent  of  opin- 
ion, and  to  which  opinion  must  pay  homage.  Its  glory 
is  purer  and  more  enduring  than  that  of  a  thousand 
victories.  Let  not  him,  who  prefers  for  his  country  the 
renown  of  military  spirit  and  success  to  that  of  justice, 
talk  of  his  zeal  for  its  honour.  He  does  not  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  He  belongs  to  a  barbarous  age, 
and  desires  for  his  country  no  higher  prsuse  than  has 
been  gained  by  many  a  savage  horde. 

The  next  great  element  of  a  nation's  honour  is  a  spirit 
of  philanthropy.  A  people  ought  to  regard  itself  as  a 
member  of  the  human  family,  and  as  bound  to  bear  part 
in  the  work  of  human  improvement  and  happiness.  The 
obligation  of  benevolence,  belonging  ^o  men  as  indivi- 
duals, belongs  to  them  in  their  associated  capacities.  We 
have  indeed  no  right  to  form  an  association  of  whatever 
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kind,  which  Beyers  us  from  the  human  race.  I  care  not, 
though  men  of  loose  principles  scoff  at  the  idea  of  a 
nation  respecting  the  claims  of  humanity.  Duty  is 
eternal,  and  too  high  for  human  mockery;  and  this  duty 
in  particular,  so  far  from  being  a  dream,  has  been  re- 
duced to  practice.  Our  own  country,  in  framing  its  first 
treaties,  proposed  to  insert  an  article  prohibiting  priva^ 
teering;  and  this  it  did  in  the  spirit  of  humanity,  to  di- 
minish the  crimes  and  miseries  of  war.  Eagland,  from 
philanthropy,  abolished  the  slave  trade  and  slavery.  No 
nation  stands  alone;  and  each  is  bound  to  consecrate 
its  influence  to  the  promotion  of  equitable,  pacific,  and 
beneficent  relations  among  all  countries,  ana  to  the  dif- 
fusion of  more  liberal  principles  of  intercourse  and  na- 
tional law«  This  country  is  entrusted'  by  God  with  a 
missioa  for  humanity.  Its  office  is  to  commend  to  all 
nations  free  institutions,  as  the  sources  of  public  pros- 
perity and  personal  dignity;  and  I  trust  we  desire  to 
earn  the  thanks  and  honour  of  nations  by  fidelity  to  our 
trust.  A  people,  reckless  of  the  interests  of  the  world, 
and  profligately  selfish  in  its  policy,  incurs  far  deeper 
disgrace  than  by  submission  to  wrongs;  and  whenever 
it  is  precipitatea  into  war  by  its  cupidity,  its  very  vic- 
tories become  monuments  of  its  guilt,  and  deserve  the 
execration  of  present  and  coming  times. 

I  now  come  to  another  essential  element  of  a  nation's 
honour;  and  that  is,  the  existence  of  institutions  which 
tend,  and  are  designed,  to  elevate  all  classes  of  its  citi- 
zens. As  it  is  the  improved  character  of  a  people  which 
alone  gives  it  an  honourable  place  in  the  world,  its 
dignity  is  to  be  measured  chiefly  by  the  extent  and  effi- 
ciency of  its  provisions  and  establishments  for  national 
improvement — for  spreading  education  far  and  wide — 
for  purifying  morals  and  refining  manners — ^for  enlight- 
ening the  ignorant  and  succouring  the  miserable — for 
building  up  intellectual  and  moral  power,  and  breathing 
the  spirit  of  true  religion.  The  degree  of  aid  given  to 
the  individual  in  every  condition,  for  unfolding  his  best 
powers,  determines  the  rank  of  a  nation.  Mere  wealth 
adds  nothing  to  a  people's  glory; — ^it  is  the  nation's  soul 
which  constitutes  Us  greatness.    Nor  is  it  enough  for  a 
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oooDtry  to  possess  a  select  class  of  educated,  cultivated 
men;  for  the  nation  consists  of  the  many,  not  the  fi^w; 
and  where  the  mass  are  sunk  in  ignorance  and  seasa* 
•lity,  there  you  see  a  degraded  community,  even  though 
an  aristocracy  of  science  be  lodged  in  its  bosom.  It  is 
the  moral  and  intellectual  progress  of  the  people,  to 
which  the  patriot  should  devote  himself  as  the  only 
dignity  and  safeguard  of  the  state.  How  needed  this 
truth  I  In  all  ages,  nations  have  imagined  that  they 
were  glorifying  themselves  by  triumphing  over  foreign 
foes,  whilst  at  home  they  have  been  denied  every  en* 
nobling  institution;  have  been  trodden  under  foot  by 
tyranny,  defrauded  of  the  most  sacred  rights  of  human- 
ity, enslaved  by  superstition,  buried  in  ignorance,  and 
cut  off  from  all  the  means  of  rising  to  the  dignity  of 
men.  They  have  thought  that  they  were  exalting  them* 
•elves,  in  lighting  for  the  very  despots  who  ground  them 
in  the  dust  Such  has  been  the  common  notion  of  na* 
tional  honour;  nor  is  it  yet  effaced.  How  many  among 
ourselves  are  unable  to  stifle  their  zeal  for  our  honour 
as  a  people,  who  never  spent  a  thought  on  the  institu* 
tions  and  improvements  which  ennoble  a  community, 
and  whose  character  and  examples  degrade  and  taint 
their  country,  as  far  as  their  influence  extends? 

I  have  now  given  you  the  chief  elements  of  national 
honour;  and  a  people  cherishing  these  can  hardly  be 
compelled  to  resort  to  war.  I  shall  be  told,  however, 
that  an  enlightened  and  just  people,  though  less  exposed 
to  hostilities,  may  still  be  wronged,  insulted,  and  en- 
dangered; and  I  shall  be  asked,  if  in  such  a  case  its 
honour  do  not  require  it  to  repel  injury — if  submission 
be  not  disgrace?  I  answer,  that  a  nation  which  submits 
to  wrong  from  timidity,  or  a  sordid  love  of  ease  or  gaiii» 
forfeits  its  claim  to  respect.  A  faint-hearted,  self-indul- 
gent people,  cowering  under  menace,  shrinking  from 
peril,  and  willing  to  buy  repose  by  tribute  or  servile  con- 
cession, deserves  the  chains  which  it  cannot  escape.  But 
to  bear  much  and  long  from  a  principle  of  humanity,  from 
reverence  for  the  law  of  love,  is  noble;  and  nothing  but 
moral  blindness  and  degradation  induce  men  to  see  higher 
glory  in  impatience  of  injury  and  quickness  to  resent* 
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Still  I  may  be  asked,  whether  a  people,  boweyer  for- 
bearing, may  not  sometimes  owe  it  to  its  own  dignity 
and  safety  to  engage  in  war?  I  answer,  yes.  Whea 
the  spirit  of  justice,  humanity,  and  forbearance,  instead 
of  spreading  peace,  provokes  fresh  outrage,  this  outrage 
must  be  met  and  repressed  by  force.  I  know  that  many 
Bincere  Christians  oppose  to  this  doctrine  the  precept  of 
Christ,  "  Resist  not  evil."  But  Christianity  is  wronged 
and  its  truth  exposed  to  strong  objections,  when  these 
and  the  like  precepts  are  literally  construed.  The  whole 
legislation  of  Chnst  is  intended  to  teach  us  the  spirit 
from  which  we  should  act,  not  to  lay  down  rules  for 
outward  conduct.  The  precept,  "  Resist  not  evil,"  if 
practised  to  the  letter,  would  annihilate  all  government 
m  the  family  and  the  state;  for  it  is  the  great  work  of 
government  to  resist  evil  passions  and  evil  deeds.  It  is 
indeed  our  duty,  as  Christians,  to  love  our  worst  enemy, 
and  to  desire  his  true  good;  but  we  are  to  love  not  only 
our  enemy,  but  our  families,  friends,  and  country,  and 
to  take  a  wise  care  of  our  own  rights  and  happiness; 
and  when  we  abandon  to  the  violence  of  a  wrong-doer 
these  fellow-beings  and  these  rights,  commended  by  God 
to  our  love  and  care,  we  are  plainly  wanting  in  that 
expanded  benevolence  which  Christianity  demands.  A 
nation,  then,  may  owe  it  to  its  welfare  and  dignity  to 
engage  in  war;  and  its  honour  demands  that  it  should 
meet  the  trial  with  invincible  resolution.  It  ought,  at 
such  a  moment,  to  dismiss  all  fear,  except  the  fear  of 
its  own  passions — the  fear  of  the  criines  to  which  the 
exasperations  and  sore  temptations  of  public  hostilities 
expose  a  state. 

I  have  admitted  that  a  nation's  honour  may  require 
its  citizens  to  engage  in  war;  but  it  requires  them  to 
engage  in  it  wisely — with  a  full  consciousness  of  recti* 
tude,  and  with  unfeigned  sorrow.  On  no  other  condi- 
tions does  war  comport  with  national  dignity;  and  these 
deserve  a  moment's  attention.  A  people  must  engage 
in  war  wisely;  for  rashness  is  dishonourable,  especially 
in  so  solemn  and  tremendous  a  concern.  A  nation  must 
propose  a  wise  end  in  war;  and  this  remark  is  the  more 
important,  because  the  end  or  object  which,  according 

2d 
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to  cofDmon  speecb,  a  people  Its  bound  by  its  bononr  to 
propose,  is  generaUy  disowned  by  wisdom.  How  com- 
mon it  is  to  hear,  that  the  honour  of  a  nation  requires 
it  to  seek  redress  of  grievances — ^reparation  of  injuries. 
Now,  as  a  general  rule,  war  does  not  and  cannot  repsor 
injuries.  Instead  of  securing  compensation  for  past 
etils,  it  almost  always  mnltiplies  them.  As  a  general 
role,  a  nation  loses  incomparably  more  by  var  than  it 
has  preriously  lost  by  the  wrong-doer.  Suppose,  for 
example,  a  people  to  have  been  spoiled  by  another  state 
of  «  five  millions  of  dollars."  To  recover  this  by  war,  it 
must  expend  fifty  or  a  hundred  millions  more,  and  will, 
almost  certainly,  come  forth  from  the  contest  burthened 
with  debt.  Nor  is  this  all.  It  loses  more  than  wealth. 
It  loses  many  lives.  Now,  life  and  property  are  not  to 
be  balanced  against  each  other.  If  a  nation,  by  slayioff 
a  single  innocent  man,  could  possess  itself  of  the  wealth 
of  worlds,  it  would  have  no  right  to  destroy  him  for  that 
cause  alone.  A  human  being  cannot  be  valued  by 
silver  and  gold;  and  of  consequence  a  nation  can  never 
be  authorised  to  sacrifice  or  expose  thousands  of  lives, 
Ibr  the  mere  recovery  of  property  of  which  it  has  been 
spoiled.  To  secure  compensation  for  the  past,  is  very 
seldom  a  sufficient  object  for  war.  The  true  end  is, 
security  for  the  future.  An  injury  inflicted  by  one  na* 
tion  on  another  may  manifest  a  lawless,  hostile  spirit, 
from  which,  if  unresisted,  future  and  increasing  outrages 
are  to  be  feared,  which  would  embolden  other  commu- 
nities in  wtong-dping,  and  against  which  neither  pro- 
perty,  nor  life,  nor  liberty,  would  bo  secure.  To  protect 
a  state  from  this  spirit  of  violence  and  unprincipled  ag» 
gression,  is  the  dutv  of  rulers;  and  protection  may  be 
found  only  in  war.  )lere  is  the  legitimate  occasion  and 
the  true  end  of  an  appeal  to  arms.  Let  me  ask  you  to 
apply  this  rule  of  wisdom  to  a  case,  the  bearings  of 
which  will  be  easily  seen.  Suppose,  then,  an  injury  to 
have  been  inflicted  on  us  by  a  foreign  nation  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago.  Suppose  it  to  have  been  inflicted  by 
a  government  which  has  fallen  through  its  lawlessness, 
and  which  can  never  be  restored.  Suppose  this  ii^jory 
to  have  been  followed,  during  this  long  period^  by  not 
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one  hostile  act,  and  not  one  sign  of  a  hostile  spirit 
Suppose  a  disposition  to  repair  it  to  be  expressed  by 
the  nead  of  the  new  government  of  the  injurious  nation; 
and  suppose  further,  that  our  long  endurance  has  not 
exposed  us  to  a  single  insult  from  anj  other  power  since 
the  general  pacification  of  Europe.  Under  these  dr- 
enmstances,  can  it  be  pretended,  with  any  show  of  rea- 
son, that  threatened  wrong,  or  that  future  security, 
leqaires  ua  to  bring  upon  ourselves  and  the  other  nation 
the  horrors  and  miseries  of  war?  Does  not  wisdom 
join  with  humanity  in  reprobatinj?  such  a  conflict? 

I  have  said  that  the  honour  of  a  nation  requires  it  to 
engage  in  a  war  for  a  wise  end.  I  add,  as  a  more  im- 
portant rule,  that  its  dignity  demands  of  it  to  engage  in 
DO  conflict  without  a  full  consciousness  of  rectitude.  It 
must  not  appeal  to  arms  for  doubtful  rights.  It  must 
not  think  it  enough  to  establish  a  probable  claim.  The 
true  principle  for  a  nation,  as  for  an  individual,  is,  that 
it  will  suffer  rather  than  do  wrong.  It  should  prefer 
being  injured  to  the  hazard  of  doing  injury.  To  secure 
to  itself  this  full  consciousness  of  rectitude,  a  nation 
should  always  desire  to  refer  its  disputes  to  an  impartial 
umpire.  It  cannot  too  much  distrust  its  own  judgment 
m  its  own  cause.  That  same  selfish  partiality  which 
blinds  the  individual  to  the  claims  of  a  rival  or  foe,  and 
which  has  compelled  society  to  substitute  public  and 
disinterested  tribunals  for  private  war,  disqualifies  na^ 
tions,  noore  or  less,  to  determine  their  own  rights,  and 
should  lead  them  to  seek  a  more  dispassionate  decision. 
The  great  idea  which  should  rise  to  the  mind  of  a 
country  on  meditating  war,  is  rectitude.  In  declaring 
war,  it  should  listen  only  to  the  voice  of  duty.  To  re- 
solve on  the  destruction  of  our  fellow-creatures  without 
a  command  from  conscience — a  commission  from  God 
— is  to  bring  on  a  people  a  load  of  infamy  and  crime. 
A  nation,  in  declaring  war,  should  be  lifted  above  its 
passions  by  the  fearfulness  and  solemnity  of  the  act.  It 
should  appeal  with  unfeigned  confidence  to  Heaven  and 
earth  for  its  uprightness  of  purpose.  It  should  go  forth 
as  the  champion  of  truth  and  justice,  as  the  minister  of 
God,  to  vindicate  and  sustain  that  great  moral  and  na- 
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tional  law,  without  which  life  has  no  security,  and  sociai 
improYements  no  defence.  It  should  be  inspired  with 
invincible  courage,  not  by  its  passions,  but  by  the  dig- 
nity and  holiness  of  its  cause.  Nothing  in  the  whole 
compass  of  l^slation  is  so  solemn  as  a  declaration  of 
war.  By  nothing  do  a  people  incur  such  tremendous 
responsibility.  Unless  justly  waged,  war  involves  a 
people  in  the  guilt  of  murder.  The  state,  which,  with- 
out the  command  of  justice  and  God,  sends  out  fleets 
and  armies  to  slaughter  fellow-creatures,  must  answer 
for  the  blood  it  sheds,  as  truly  as  the  assassin  for  the 
death  of  his  victim.  Oh,  how  loudly  does  the  voice 
of  blood  cry  to  Heaven  fVom  the  field  of  battie!  Un- 
doubtedly, the  men  whose  names  have  come  down  to 
us  with  the  loudest  shouts  of  ages,  stand  now  before  the 
tribunal  of  eternal  justice  condemned  as  murderers;  and 
the  victories  which  have  been  thought  to  encircle  a 
nation  with  glory,  have  fixed  the  same  brand  on  multi- 
tudes in  the  sight  of  the  final  and  Almighty  Judge. 
How  essential  is  it  to  a  nation's  honour  that  it  should 
engage  in  war  with  a  full  conviction  of  rectitude! 

But  there  is  one  more  condition  of  an  honourable 
war.  A  nation  should  engage  in  it  with  unfeigned  sor- 
row. It  should  beseech  the  throne  of  grace  with  earnest 
supplication,  that  the  dreadful  office  of  destroying  fd- 
low-beings  may  not  be  imposed  on  it.  War  concentrates 
all  the  varieties  of  human  misery,  and  a  nation  which 
can  inflict  these  without  sorrow,  contracts  deeper  infamy 
than  from  cowardice.  It  is  essentially  barbarous;  and 
will  be  looked  back  upon  by  more  enlightened  and 
Christian  ages,  with  the  norror  with  which  we  recall  the 
atrocities  of  savage  tribes.  Let  it  be  remembered  that 
the  calamities  of  war,  its  slaughter,  famine,  and  deso> 
lation,  instead  of  being  confined  to  its  criminal  authors, 
fall  chiefly  on  multitudes  who  have  had  no  share  in 
provoking  and  no  voice  in  proclaiming  it;  and  let  not  a 
nation  talk  of  its  honour,  which  has  no  sympathy  with 
these  woes,  which  is  steeled  to  the  most  terrible  suffer- 
ings of  humanity. 

I  have  now  spoken,  my  friends,  of  the  sentiments 
with  which  war  should  be  regarded.    Is  it  so  regarded? 
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When  recentlj  the  suggestion  of  war  was  thrown  out 
to  this  people,  what  reception  did  it  meet?  Was  it 
iriewed  at  once  in  the  light  in  which  a  Christian  nation 
should  immediately  and  most  earnestly  consider  it? 
Was  it  received  as  a  proposition  to  slaughter  thousands 
of  our  fellow-creatures?  Did  we  feel  as  if  threatened 
Tfith  a  calamity  more  fearful  than  earthquakes,  famine, 
or  pestilence?  The  blight  which  might  fall  on  our 
prosperity,  drew  attention;  but  the  thought  of  devoting 
as  a  people,  our  power  and  resources  to  the  destruction 
of  mankind,  of  those  whom  a  common  nature,  whom 
reason,  conscience,  and  Christianity  command  us  to  love 
and  save,  did  this  thrill  us  with  horror?  Did  the  so- 
lemn inquiry  break  forth  through  our  land,  is  the  dread- 
ful necessity  indeed  laid  upon  us  to  send  abroad  death 
and  woe?  No.  There  was  little  manifestation  of  the 
sensibility  with  which  men  and  Christians  should  look 
such  an  evil  in  the  face.  As  a  people,  we  are  still 
seared  and  blinded  to  the^crimes  and  miseries  of  war. 
The  principles  of  honour,  to  which  the  barbarism  and 
infatuation  of  dark  ages  gave  birth,  prevail  among  us. 
The  generous,  merciful  spirit  of  our  religion  is  little 
understood.  The  law  of  love,  preached  from  the  cross 
and  written  in  the  blood  of  the  Saviour,  is  trampled  on 
by  public  men.  The  true  dignity  of  man,  which  con- 
sists in  breathing  and  cherishing  God's  spirit  of  justice 
and  philanthropy  towards  every  human  being,  is  count- 
ed folly  in  comparison  with  that  spirit  of  vindictiveness 
and  self-aggrandisement,  which  turns  our  earth  into  an 
image  of  the  abodes  of  the  damned.  How  long  will  the 
friends  of  humanity,  of  religion,  of  Christ,  silently,  pas- 
sively, uncomplainingly,  suffer  the  men  of  this  world, 
the  ambitious,  vindictive  and  selfish,  to  array  them 
against  their  brethren  in  conflicts  which  they  condemn 
and  abhor?  Shall  not  truth,  humanity,  and  the  mild 
and  holy  spirit  of  Christianity,  find  a  voice  to  rebuke 
and  awe  the  wickedness  which  precipitates  nations  into 
war,  and  to  startle  and  awaken  nations  to  their  fearful 
responsibility  in  taking  arms  against  the  children  of 
their  Father  in  heaven?  Prince  of  Peace!  Saviour  of 
men!  speak  in  thine  own  voice  of  love,  power,  and 
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fearfbl  warning;  and  redeem  the  world  for  which  thou 
hast  died,  from  lawless  and  cmel  pas^ons,  from  the 
spirit  of  rapine  and  murder,  from  the  powers  of  darkness 
and  hell! 


ON 
PREACHING  THE  GOSPEL  TO  THE  POOR. 

Cba&ge  delivered  at  the  Ordination  of  Charles  Barna&o, 
and  F&ED.  T.  Ghat,  as  Ministers  at  Large,  in  Boston. 


Yon  have  now  been  set  apart  to  the  Christian  minis- 
tiy,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Congregational  Church. 
A  principal  design  of  these  is  to  impress  you  witli  the 
importance  and  responsiblenes&  of  your  office.  That 
this  impression  may  be  strengthened,  and  that  the  du* 
ties  now  imposed  on  you  may  be  brought  distinctly  to 
your  minds,  I  have  been  appointed  by  the  council,  here 
convened,  to  deliver  to  you  the  usual  Charge.  From 
the  various  topics  which  naturally  occur  to  me  on  this 
occasion,  I  can  select  but  a  few.  For  full  instruction  in 
your  sacred  calling,  I  refer  you  to  the  Scriptures,  to  the 
example  of  Christ,  the  first  and  only  perfect  teacher  of 
his  religion,  to  the  labours  and  sufferings  of  the  Apostles, 
and  to  the  precepts  relating  to  the  ministry  scattered 
through  their  writings.  These  are  able  "  to  furnish  you 
unto  every  good  work,  and  to  make  you  wise  unto  sal- 
vation." 

Preaching  and  private  intercourse  with  the  poor  are 
henceforth  to  be  the  labours  of  your  lives.  First,  you 
are  to  preach;  and  in  performing  this  office,  let  me  ejf 
hort  you  to  the  scrupulous  observance  of  a  plain  but 
often  neglected  precept.  It  is  this.  Reverence  Truth* 
Preach  what  approves  itself  clearly  to  your  own  minds 
as  true,  and  preach  nothing  else.  Teach  nothing  b»- 
canse  others  teach  it.  Inculcate  nothing  about  whic{i 
you  have  doubts,  because  expected  to  inculcate  it. 
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Speak  from  no  hnman  master,  from  no  human  creed. 
Speak  from  your  own  calm  convictions,  and  from  noth- 
ing else.  Do  not  use  stronger  language  than  your 
own  minds  warrant,  for  the  sake  of  making  greater  im- 
pression. Do  not  seek  the  reputation  of  eloquence,  by 
assuming  a  bold,  confident  tone,  which  exceeds  your 
priyate  belief.  Exaggerate  nothing.  Paint  nothing 
beyond  the  life.  Be  true,  the  hardest  lesson  to  the  min- 
uter. Preach  nothing,  however  gratifying  to  the  ima- 
gination or  the  heart,  which  cannot  stand  the  scrutiny 
of  the  deliberate  judgment.  Distort  no  truth  for  the 
sake  of  effect.  Never  hope  to  make  the  sword  of  the 
spirit  more  powerful  by  any  human  alloy.  I  have  said, 
beware  of  exaggeration.  Beware  also  of  the  opposite 
yice,  of  softening  down,  diluting,  obscuring  the  truth, 
till  its  power  and  pungency  are  gone,  in  order  to  accom- 
modate it  to  the  prejudices  and  passions  of  men.  No 
man  is  fit  to  preach,  who  is  not  ready  to  be  a  martyr  to 
truth.  We  indeed  recommend  to  you  prudence;  but 
the  great  office  of  prudence  is  not  to  disfigure  or  conceal 
the  truth,  but  to  secure  it  against  misapprehension,  and 
to  place  it  before  men's  minds  in  the  light  which  will 
probably  gain  for  it  the  readiest  reception.  Be  prudent 
for  the  truth's  sake,  not  for  your  own  sake,  not  for  the 
sake  of  popularity,  not  from  weakness  or  timidity.  Be 
cautious  lest  you  be  over  cautious.  Fear  to  stifle  any 
great  truth.  Let  your  preaching  be  the  frank  expression 
of  the  workings  and  convictions  of  your  own  minds. 
There  is  a  peculiar  freshness,  charm,  energy,  in  perfect 
sincerity.  The  preaching  which  manifests  a  profound 
reverence  for  truth,  which  is  seen  and  felt  to  spring  from 
an  inward  fountain,  which  reveals  the  real  and  whole 
mind  of  the  speaker,  wins  confidence,  and  works  convic- 
tion, far  more  than  the  most  yehement  outpourings  of 
imagination  and  passion. 

I  have  said,  preach  what  approves  itself  to  your  own 
minds  as  true,  and  nothing  else.  I  now  say,  preach  it 
in  your  own  style.  Give  it  forth  in  the  form  to  which 
your  own  minds  prompt  you.  Be  not  imitators.  Be  not 
anxious  to  wield  other  men's  weapons.  Do  not  thmk 
that  the  mode  of  preaching  which  is  effectual  in  another. 
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will  therefore  succeed  in  you.  You  surely  would  not 
mimic  his  tones,  because  they  penetrate  his  hearers. 
Look  at  subjects  with  your  own  eves.  Utter  them  in 
your  own  words.  Be  yourselves.  Be  natural.  There  is 
no  other  road  to  the  human  heart. 

Would  you  be  increasingly  useful?  Then  be  just  to 
your  own  minds.  Let  them  act  freely.  Form  yourselves 
from  within  more  than  from  without.  You  ought  indeed 
to  seek  benefit  by  hearing  other  preachers;  but  be  bene- 
fited through  sympathy,  and  by  catching  from  them 
generous  impulses,  and  not  by  making  them  models. 
So  you  must  read  what  others  have  written;  but  read, 
that  the  action  of  other  minds  may  awaken  your  own 
intellectual  activity,  and  not  be  a  substitute  for  it.  Listen 
in  the  first  place  to  the  whispers  of  truth  in  your  own 
souls,  and  prize  them  more  than  the  teachings  of  your 
fellow-creatures.  Whenever  you  catch  a  new  glimpse  of 
God's  character,  of  human  nature,  of  human  perfection, 
of  life,  of  futurity,  of  the  Christian  spirit; — whenever  a 
familiar  truth  rises  before  you  in  a  new  aspect;  when- 
ever a  new  principle  dawns  on  you  from  a  number  of 
facts,  which  had  before  lun  without  connexion  in  your 
minds;  whenever  a  sentence  in  a  human  work,  or  a  text 
of  Scripture  reveals  to  you,  as  by  a  flash,  some  depth  in 
your  own  souls,  or  scatters  suddenly  the  mist  which  had 
before  hung  over  some  important  doctrine;  whenever  a 
new  light  of  this  kind  gleauis  on  you,  prize  it  more  than 
volumes  or  libraries.  Feel  that  a  higher  teacher  than 
man  has  approached  you.  Pray  to  the  Father  of  lights, 
that  this  new  ray  may  brighten  within  you.  It  is  by 
this  welcome  to  truth,  springing  up  in  our  own  souls, 
that  we  are  to  grow  in  energy  of  thought  and  feeling; 
and  growth  is  the  great  condition  of  increasing  usefiil- 
ness.  We  charge  you  then  to  be  just  and  generous  to 
your  own  minds.  Cherish  every  divine  inspiration.  Be 
no  man's  slaves.  Seek  truth  for  yourselves.  Speak  it 
from  yourselves.  Speak  it  in  your  own  natural  tones. 
You  of  course  desire  to  avoid  toe  greatest  of  all  defects 
in  a  preacher,  that  of  being  tame  and  dull;  and  your 
security  from  this  is  to  be  found,  not  in  starts  and  ex- 
clamations, not  in  noise  and  gesture,  not  in  the  common- 
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pltees  of  passion,  but  in  keeping  yonr  minds  and  hearts 
n  free  and  powerful  action.  This  inward  life  will  give 
life  to  style  and  delivery,  and  nothing  else  wilL  This 
is  the  only  secret  of  eloquence.  Eloquence  is  not  t 
trick  of  words.  It  is  the  utterance  of  great  troths,  so 
dearlT  discerned,  so  deeply  felt,  so  bright,  so  burning, 
tiiat  they  cannot  be  confined,  that  they  create  for  them- 
selves  a  style  and  manner,  which  carry  them  far  into 
other  souls;  and  of  this  eloquence  there  is  but  one  fount, 
and  that  is  inward  life,  force  of  thought,  force  of  feeling. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  these  remarks  apply  little 
to  minbters  of  tne  poor;  that  the  poor  are  as  children; 
and  that  little  spiritual  energy  is  required  for  their  in- 
stmction.  We  charge  you,  my  friends,  to  beware  of 
this  common  error.  Do  not  dishonour  your  high  callii^ 
by  supposing  it  to  require  little  force  of  thought  and 
weting.  The  poor  are  generally  ignorant,  but  in  some 
lespects  they  are  better  critics  than  the  rich,  and  make 
greater  demands  on  their  teachers.  A  congregation  of 
the  more  affluent  and  educated  can  be  satisfied  with  pro- 

{)rieties  of  style  and  manner,  can  be  held  together  by 
ocal  attachment,  by  the  elegance  or  fashionableness  of 
the  edifice  in  which  it  worships,  or  by  the  strong  bonds 
of  a  creed  or  a  sect.  The  poor  care  for  none  of  these 
things.  Proprieties  of  style  and  manner,  local  feeling, 
fashion,  show,  or  sectarian  zeal,  are  no  attractions  to 
them.  They  can  only  he  brought  and  held  together  by 
a  preaching  which  fastens  their  attention,  or  pierces 
their  consciences,  or  moves  their  hearts.  They  are  no 
critics  of  words,  but  they  know  when  they  are  touched 
or  roused,  and  by  this  test,  a  far  truer  one  than  you  find 
in  fostidious  congregations,  they  judge  the  minister,  and 
determine  whether  to  follow  or  forsake  him.  The  duty 
of  preaching  to  the  poor  is  accordingly  a  difficult  one. 
Their  minister  has  much  to  learn,  and,  what  is  harder, 
much  to  forget.  He  must  forget  the  modes  of  address 
under  which  he  was  himself  educated.  He  is  to  speak 
to  those  who  cannot  find  a  meaning  in  the  vague  lan- 

fuage,  which  he  has  generally  heard  from  the  pulpit, 
[e  must  find  a  new  tongue.    He  must  reach  the  under* 
standing  through  the  imagination  and  the  heart.     He 
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must  look  not  upon  his  notes,  but  into  the  eyes  of  hii 
bearers.  He  must  appeal  to  the  simple,  universal  prin* 
ciples  of  human  nature.  There  must  be  a  directness, 
freedom,  earnestness  of  manner,  which  are  not  required 
in  the  church  of  more  reBned  worshippers.  To  accom- 
plish all  this,  books  will  do  him  little  good.  His  best 
study  is  the  poor  man's  narrow  room.  His  best  teaehcrr 
is  a  keen  observation  of  the  workings  of  the  poor  man's 
heart,  of  his  passions,  perils,  and  spiritual  wants.  We 
charge  you  to  beware  of  aiming  to  resemble  ministers  in 
other  situations.  You  must  invent  modes  of  action  for 
yourselves.  You  must  make  a  new  path*  Cultivate 
by  perpetual  practice  the  power  of  extemporaneous  ad» 
dress.  Take  your  texts,  as  your  Master  did,  fVom  scenes, 
events,  objects  which  are  pressing  on  the  notice  of  your 
hearers.  Find  your  way  to  their  minds  and  hearts.  Be 
any  thing  bat  formal  and  mechanical.  Better  forsake 
your  ministry,  than  make  it  a  monotonous  repetition  of 
the  common  modes  of  teaching  and  action. 

But  preaching  is  not  your  whole  or  chief  work.  Pri- 
vate intercourse  is  to  you  a  more  important  instrument 
than  the  pulpit.  You  must  not  wait  for  the  poor  in  the 
church.  Go  to  them  in  their  houses.  Go  where  no 
other  will  go.  Let  no  squalidness,  or  misery,  or  crime 
repel  you.  Seek  the  friendless,  the  forsaken,  the  de- 
sponding, the  lost.  Penetrate  the  depths  of  poverty, 
tne  haunts  of  intemperance,  the  strongholds  of  sin.  Feel 
an  attraction  in  what  others  shun,  in  the  bleak  room 
open  to  the  winter's  wind,  in  the  wasted  form,  and  the 
haggard  countenance,  in  the  very  degradation  of  your 
race.  Go  where  suffering  and  guilt  summon  you;  and 
what  weapon  shall  you  take  with  you  for  this  contest 
with  physical  and  moral  evil?  You  will  be  told  to  arm 
yourselves  with  caution,  to  beware  of  deception,  to  take 
the  shield  of  prudence,  and  to  put  on  the  breast-plate  of 
distrust;  and  this  lesson  is  indeed  important;  but  pru- 
dence and  caution  are  only  defensive  armour.  Tliey 
will  be  security  to  yourselves;  they  g^ve  no  power  ovet 
misery,  poverty,  and  vice.  That  power  is  to  be  found 
in  a  higher  principle,  and  take  heed  lest  this  be  quenched 
by  that  distrust  in  which  you  will  be  so  plentifully  in- 
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ttfucted.  The  only  power  to  oppose  to  evil  is  LoTe, 
stioDff  eodttring  love,  a  benevolence  which  no  crime  or 
wretcnedness  can  conquer,  and  which  therefore  caa 
conquer  all.  Miserable  indeed  will  be  your  office,  if 
thb  spirit  do  not  possess  you,  if  a  deep  sympathy  with 
your  suffering  fellow-creatures  do  not  compel  you,  as  it 
were,  to  seek  their  abodes,  and  do  not  identify  you  with 
them.  Nothing  but  Christ's  spirit,  that  which  carried 
him  to  his  cross,  can  carry  you  through  your  work.  Go 
then  with  his  love;  and  it  will  be  mightier  than  the 
sword  of  the  magistrate,  or  the  armies  of  monarchs,  to 
conouer  evil.  It  will  touch  the  heart  which  has  hard- 
enea  itself  against  all  other  influences.  It  will  pierce 
the  conscience,  which  is  impregnable  against  the  most 
vehement  rebuke.  It  will  say  to  the  reckless  trans- 
gressor, in  the  only  language  he  can  understand,  that  he 
u  not  an  outcast  from  his  race;  and  it  will  reveal  to  the 
desponding  sufferer  a  love  higher  than  your  own,  and 
bring  back  his  lost  faith  in  God.  Love  gives  a  new 
tongue,  the  only  one  which  all  men  can  comprehend. 
But  by  this,  I  mean  something  more  than  the  common 
kindness  of  the  world.  I  mean  the  spirit  of  Christ  and 
his  Apostles,  a  love  not  born  of  the  earth,  but  which 
came  from  heaven  in  the  person  of  the  Saviour,  and  is 
only  to  be  nourished  by  communion  with  heaven.  Seek  it 
as  jour  chief  power.  Gu  ard  it  against  the  contagion  of  the 
spirit  of  this  world.  Cherish  it  by  meditation  and  prayer, 
by  intimacy  with  Christ  and  his  true  disciples,  and  by 
perpetual  exercise  in  your  intercourse  with  the  poor. 

You  must  love  the  poor;  you  must  also  respect  them; 
and  in  truth,  respect  is  the  very  soul  of  the  love  which 
I  have  enjoined.  Honour  the  poor  man.  Let  not  his 
poverty  for  a  moment  hide  you  from  his  participation  of 
your  own  nature  and  of  the  divine  image.  Never  let 
the  man  be  lost  in  the  beggar.  If  you  have  not  power 
to  penetrate  to  the  spirit  within  him,  and  to  reverence 
that  divine  principle  more  than  all  outward  magnificence, 
you  are^  unfit  for  your  office.  If  there  seem  to  you  ex- 
aggeration, or  a  false  sentimentality,  in  the  language 
which  pronounces  the  soul  of  one  poor  man  worth  more 
than  the  wealth  of  worlds,  or  than  all  material  nature, 
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then  you  want  the  spirit  of  your  function,  and  cannot 
lay  it  aside  too  soon.  Go  to  the  poor,  to  awaken  in 
them  the  consciousness  of  their  relation  to  God,  and  of 
their  immortality.  Do  not  go  as  the  representatives  of 
the  richer  classes,  to  keep  them  in  order;  but  go  in  the 
name  of  Christians,  to  make  them  partakers  of  the  high- 
est distinctions  and  blessings  in  which  any  of  us  rejoice. 
Garry  to  them  the  Gospel,  not  for  purposes  of  worldly 
policy,  but  as  a  life-giving  truth,  imparted  by  God  to 
lift  them  above  all  worldly  greatness,  to  subject  them 
to  a  nobler  law  than  that  of  the  state,  to  make  them 
citizens  of  heaven.  Present  religion  to  them  in  a  gener- 
ous form.  Carry  to  them  the  very  truths  you  would 
bear  to  the  most  prosperous  and  enJghteDed.  Stir  up 
the  poor  man  to  be  active  for  his  own  improvement,  and 
teach  him  that  the  power  of  improvement  is  communi- 
cated to  him  as  liberally  as  to  his  prosperous  neighbour. 
Because  he  is  poor,  do  not  think  that  he  is  put  into 
your  hands  as  a  passive  material,  to  be  shaped  at  your 
pleasure.  Remember  that  he  is  as  free  as  yourselves, 
and  can  only  be  carried  forward  by  a  spring  of  improve- 
ment in  his  own  soul.  ,  The  work  of  his  salvation  you 
cannot  do  for  him.  Awaken  him  to  strive,  watch,  and 
pray  for  himself.  Do  not  depress  him.  Do  not,  through 
a  fdse  sympathy,  speak  discouraginglj  of  his  condition. 
Show  him  that  in  nis  poverty  he  still  has  God*s  best 
gifts — an  immortal  soul,  and  the  means  of  its  redemption 
and  glory.  Show  him  how  much  can  be  done  for  human 
nature  in  the  humblest  lot.  Teach  him  that  his  condi- 
tion has  all  the  elements  of  virtue  and  of  the  only  dura- 
ble happiness;  that  suffering  may  be  the  occasion  and 
incitement  of  fervent  prayer,  filial  trust,  and  fervent  for- 
titude; that  the  dews  of  God*s  spirit  descend  alike  on 
rich  and  poor;  that  every  grace  may  strike  root  in  the 
soil  of  penury,  and  may  gain  strength  from  life's  storms; 
that  like  the  poor  widow  in  the  Gospel,  he  can  even 
give  more  generously,  can  be  more  charitable  in  the 
sight  of  God,  than  the  richest  of  his  race;  and  that  even 
greatness  is  within  his  reach,  for  greatness  lies  not  in 
what  is  outwardly  done,  but  in  strength  of  love  and 
holy  purpose  put  forth  under  sore  temptation.    Beware 
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of  depressing  or  degrading  the  poor,  by  giYing  them  a 
low  form  of  religion,  or  low  yiews  of  their  lot.  Ghiist 
has  pronoanced  blessings  on  them,  and  help  them  to  pat 
fidth  in  his  life-giving  words. 

There  b  one  paiticular  on  which  I  cannot  forbear 
speaking.  Would  yoa  promote  the  present  as  well  as 
future  happiness  of  the  poor?  Then  labour  much,  let 
it  be  a  leading  aim,  to  cherish  among  them  the  domestic 
and  benevolent  affections.  Whoever  knows  the  poor, 
must  know  how  greatly  the  aspect  of  their  abodes 
would  be  changed,  and  what  a  laige  proportion  of  thdr 
sufferings  would  be  removed,  by  the  substitution  of  a 
true  love,  for  selfishness,  passion,  and  envy,  for  unkind 
words  and  unkind  deeds.  Open  within  them  the  foun- 
tain of  kindness.  Urge  on  them  Christianity  as  a  spring 
of  disinterested  and  tender  affection.  Teach  the  poor, 
that  we  who  are  prosperous  find  our  chief  earthly 
happiness  in  our  domestic  and  other  social  bonds,  ana 
not  in  wealth;  and  that  without  love  magnificence  is  a 
Tain  show,  and  the  palace  embosoms  less  peace  than 
many  a  hovel.  I  insist  on  this,  because  it  is  the  common 
doctrine  of  the  day,  that  the  poor  are  to  be  raised  by 
being  taught  to  save,  to  hoard,  to  economise  their  scanty 
earnings.  By  all  means  teach  prudence,  but  do  not 
make  the  poor  anxious,  selfish,  soidid.  Teach  prudence; 
but  still  more  teach  love;  and  so  doing  you  will  teach 
economy.  Inspire  the  poor  with  strong  and  tender 
affections  towards  their  families  and  fellow-creatures, 
and  they  will  deny  themselves,  and  practice  thrifb  widi 
a  cheerfulness  and  fidelity,  not  often  learned  from  the 
maxims  of  worldly  wisdom. 

I  must  not  enlarge  more  on  particular  duties.  In 
general,  I  would  say  to  you.  Honour  your  work.  Think 
of  it  reverently.  I  use  no  exaggeration,  when  I  give  it 
a  place  among  the  most  important  labours  of  the  times; 
for  it  bears  on  the  very  evil  from  which  the  social  state 
has  most  to  fear.  We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  the 
improvement  of  society;  but  its  progress  has  been  at- 
tended with  one  disastrous  circumstance,  which  at  times 
almost  makes  us  doubt,  whether  the  good  has  not  been 
too  dearly  bought.   I  refer  to  the  fact,  that  the  elevation 
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of  one  part  of  the  community  has  been  accompanied  with 
the  depression  of  another.  Society  has  not  gone  forward 
as  a  whole.  By  the  side  of  splendid  dwellings  you  des- 
cry  the  abodes  of  squalid  poverty;  and  within  the  city 
walls,  which  enclose  the  educated  and  refined,  you  may 
meet  a  half-civilised  horde,  given  up  to  deeper  degrada- 
tion than  the  inhabitants  of  the  wilderness.  In  England, 
the  country  advanced  above  all  others  in  agriculture, 
manufactures,  refinement,  and  literary  institutions,  are 
miserable  multitudes,  degraded  by  dependence,  unin* 
structed  even  in  the  being  of  a  God,  and  dying  of  want 
before  their  time;  and  such  is  the  tendency  of  modem 
civilisation  through  the  world.  Society  is  not  only  dis- 
figured but  endangered  by  the  poverty,  and  ignorance, 
and  vice  of  a  multitude  of  its  members;  and  its  security 
and  happiness  demand  nothing  so  imperiously,  as  that 
this  wretched  mass  should  be  enlightened,  elevated,  re- 
deemed. Here  is  the  chief  sphere  for  philanthropy. 
Inequalities  of  property  must  indeed  exist.  But  can  it 
be  necessary,  that  multitudes  of  human  beings  should 
writhe  under  wants  and  hardships,  which  palsy  and  al- 
most extinguish  their  spiritual  and  moral  power?  This 
greatest  social  evil  is  beginning  to  arrest  the  attention 
of  the  statesman,  as  well  as  of  the  philanthropist  and 
Christian.  A  louder  and  louder  cry  is  beginning  to 
break  forth  through  the  civilised  world  for  a  socisd  re- 
form, which  shall  reach  the  most  depressed  ranks  of  the 
community.  I  see  and  rejoice  to  see  in  your  office,  my 
friends,  a  sign  of  this  new  movement,  an  earnest  of  this 
grand  and  holy  revolution.  I  see  in  it  a  recognition  of 
the  right  of  every  human  being  to  the  means  of  spiritual 
developement,  of  moral  and  intellectual  life.  This  is  the 
most  sacred  right  of  humanity.  Blessed  are  our  eyes 
which  see  the  day  of  its  recognition.  Feel,  then,  that 
you  are  consecrated  to  the  greatest  work  of  your  age; 
and  feel  that  you  will  be  sustained  in  it  by  the  pravers 
and  zeal  of  our  churches  and  their  pastors.  If  indeed 
your  ministry  for  the  poor  should  be  suffered  to  decline 
and  fail,  it  would  be  a  melancholy  proof  that  our  min- 
istry for  the  rich  is  of  little  avail.  If  in  this  age,  when 
the  improvement  of  society  is  the  theme  even  of  the 
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onbelieTer,  i£,  with  every  help  from  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  we,  the  pastors  of  these  churches,  cannot  awaken 
in  them  a  sensibiUty  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  wants 
of  multitudes  around  them,  cannot  carr^  home  to  their 
consciences  and  hearts  the  duty  of  nusmg  up  their  de- 
pressed fellow-creatures,  of  imparting  Christian  light, 
strength,  and  comfort  to  the  ignorant  and  poor,  then  it 
is  time  that  we  should  give  up  our  pulpits  to  others, 
who  will  better  understaud  and  inculcate  the  spirit  of 
Christ  and  his  Apostles.  It  is  time  that  our  lips  should 
be  closed,  if  we  can  do  nothing  towards  breathing  into 
men  the  peculiar  benevolence  of  the  Gospel;  a  benevo- 
lence which  feels  for,  and  seeks  to  elevate  and  save  the 
human  soul.  It  is  time  too,  that,  as  a  class  of  Christians, 
we  should  disappear,  if  we  will  not  take  our  part  in  the 
great  work  of  regenerating  society.  It  is  the  order  of 
nature,  that  the  dead  should  be  buried;  and  the  sooner 
a  dead,  lifeless,  soulless  sect  is  buried  and  foigotten,  the 
better.  But,  mv  friends,  I  cannot  fear  that  vou  wiJJ  be 
abandoned.  Cnristian  love,  I  trust,  has  called  you  to 
this  work,  and  will  cheer  and  strengthen  you  in  your 
heavenly  mission. 

Go  forth,  then,  my  friends,  with  a  confiding  spirit 
Go  forth  in  the  strength  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity.  Go 
forth  to  increase  the  holiness  of  earth,  and  the  happiness 
of  heaven.  Go  to  the  dark  alleys  and  the  darker  dwel- 
lings of  the  poor.  Go  in  the  spirit  of  that  God,  to  whom 
the  soul  of  the  poor  man  is  as  precious  as  your  own. 
Go  in  the  spirit  of  him,  who  for  our  sakes  was  poor,  and 
had  not  where  to  lay  his  head.  Go  in  reliance  on  that 
omnipotent  grace,  which  can  raise  up  the  most  &llen, 
cleanse  the  most  polluted,  enrich  the  poorest  with  more 
than  royal  wealth,  console  the  deepest  sorrows,  and 
sanctify  the  sorest  trials  of  life.  Go  cheerfully,  for  into 
the  darkest  dwellings  you  carry  the  light  of  life.  And 
think  not  that  you  alone  visit  these  humble  habitations. 
God  is  there — Christ  is  there — angels  are  there.  Feel 
their  presence;  breathe  their  love;  and  through  your 
wise,  unwearied,  effectual  labours,  may  the  poor  man*s 
dwelling  become  a  consecrated  place,  tne  abode  of  love, 
••  the  house  of  God  and  the  gate  of  heaven." 


DISCOURSE 

ON 

THE  MINISTRY  FOR  THE  POOR/ 

Delivered  before  the  Bznkvolekt  Featernitt  of  Chubcbks, 

Boston,  April  9,  1835. 


**  The  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  hath  anointed 
me  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor.*' — Luke  iy.  18. 

We  are  met  together  on  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
BeneTolent  Fraternity  of  Churches,  an  institution  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  ministry  for  the  poor,  and 
of  thus  communicating  moral  and  spiritual  blessings  to 
the  most  destitute  portion  of  the  community.  We  may 
well  thtfnk  God  for  living  in  a  state  of  society,  in  which 
such  a  design  finds  cordial  support.  We  should  rejoice 
in  this  token  of  human  progress.  Man  has  always  felt 
for  the  outward  wants  and  sufferings  of  man.  This  in- 
stitution shows,  that  he  is  alive  to  the  higher  capacities, 
the  deeper  cravings  of  his  fellow-beings.  This  institu- 
tion is  one  of  the  forms  in  which  the  spirit  of  Christian- 
ity is  embodied,  a  spirit  of  reverence  and  love  for  the 
human  soul,  of  sympathy  with  its  fall,  of  intense  desire 
for  its  redemption. 

On  this  occasion  there  is  but  one  topic  of  which  I 
can  speak,  and  that  is  the  claims  of  the  poor  as  Moral, 
Spiritual  beings;  and  it  is  a  topic  on  which  I  enter  with 
a  consciousness  of  insufficiency.  The  claims  of  outward 
and  worldly  things  I  can  comprehend.  I  can  look 
through  wealth,  pomp,  rank.  I  can  meet  unmoved  the 
most  imposing  forms  of  earthly  dignity;  but  the  immor-^ 
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tal  principle  in  the  heart  of  the  poorest  human  being,  I 
approach  with  awe.  There  I  see  a  mystery  in  which 
my  &culties  are  lost.  I  see  an  existence,  before  which 
the  duration  of  the  world  anj}  the  outward  heavens  is  a 
span.  I  say  that  I  see  it.  I  am  not  surrendering'  my- 
self to  imagination;  I  have  a  consciousness  of  truth,  or 
rather  a  consciousness  of  falling  beneath  the  truth.  I 
feel,  then,  my  incompetency  to  be  just  to  this  subject 
But  we  must  do  what  we  can.  No  testimony,  however 
feeble,  if  lifted  up  in  sincerity  in.  behalf  of  great  prin- 
ciples, is  ever  lost.  Througn  weak  man,  if  sanctified 
by  a  simple,  humble  love  of  truth,  a  higher  power  than 
man's  is  pleased  to  work.  May  that  power  overshadow 
us,  and  work  within  us,  and  open  every  soul  to  truth. 

To  awaken  a  Spiritual  interest  in  the  poor,  this  is  my 
object.  I  wish  not  to  diminish  your  sympathy  witn 
their  outw wd  <!onditton ;  I  would  increase^  itu  But  th«ir 
physical  sufibrkigs  are  not  their  ebief  evils.  The  great 
calamity  of  the  poor  is  not  their  poverty,  understandings 
tbiA  word  in  the  asualraease^but  the*  tendency  <)f  their 
priivfttions,  and  ef  their  social  rank,  to  degradalieii*4if 
mindf  Give  them  the;  Cbristilio<  spirit,  audi  th^  loV 
would  not'  be  intolerable.  B^emove  from  them  the 
misery  which  they  bring  on  tbemsel^ws;  by  evil-doiBg» 
and: separate- from  their  ineMitable'Sufferings  the  aggra- 
vationa  which  oome  irom.-ortme,^  and  their  burden  would> 
be 4ightt  compared  with  what  now  oppnesses  them. 

The  outward,  condition  of  the  poor  is  ft  hard  one«  I; 
mean*  not  to  criticise  it  with'  the  apathy  of  the  atoic^  to- 
deny  that  pain  is  an  evil,  privation  alosa  of  good*  But 
when  I  compare  together  different  classes  as  existing  at 
thia  moment  in  the  oiviliaed  world,- 1  cannot  think  the 
di0erence  between,  the  rich  and  thepoori  in  regard  to^ 
mere  physical  suffering,  so  gpreat  as  is  sometimes  ima- 
gined. That  some  of  the  indigent  among  us  die  of 
scanty  foodi  is  undoubtedly  true;  but  vasdy  more  in 
tbilv.coramonity  die  •  from' eating  too  much,  than  from, 
eating 'too  littl^j  vastly  more  from  excess,  than  atarva- 
tion.  So  as  to  clothing,  many  sliiver  from  want  of  d^ 
fenees  against  the. cold i  but  there  is  vastly  mote  sufiiai^ 
ing^mong  the  rjch  from  absurd  and  crimmal  modes  of 
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dress,  wiueh  faajiion  has  sanctioiied,  than  among  the 
poor  from  deficiency  of  raiment.  Our  daughters  ar« 
ofiener  brought  to  the  grave  by  their  rich  attire*,  than 
our  beggars  by  their  nakedness.  So  the  poor  are  often 
oTer-worked,  but  they  suffer  less  than  many  among  the 
rich  who  have  no  work  to  do,  no  interesting  object  to 
fiU  up  life,  to  satisfy  the  infinite  cravings  of  man  for 
action.  According  to  our  present  modes  of  education, 
how  many  of  our  daughters  are  victims  of  ennuit  a  mis- 
ery unknown  to  the  poor,  and  more  intolerable  than  the 
veariness  of  excessive  toil.  The  idle  young  man  spend* 
ing  t^e  day  in  exhibiting  his  person  in  the  street,  ought 
not  to  excite  the  envy  of  the  overtasked  poor,  and  this 
cumberer  of  thd  ground  is  found  exclusively  among  the 
lieh. 

I  repeiat  it,  the  condition  of  the  poor  deserves  syoK 
pathy;  but  let  us  not,  by  exaggeration  of  its  pains,  turn 
away  our  minds  from  the  great  inward  sources  of  their 
misery.  In  this  city,  the  condition  of  a  majority  of  the 
indigent  is  such  as  would  be  thought  eligible  elsewhere. 
Ensure  to  a  European  peasant  an  abundance  of  wheaten 
bread  through  every  season  of  the  year,  and  he  would 
bless  his  easy  lot.  Among  us,  many  a  poor  famihr,  if 
doomed  to  live  on  bread,  would  murmur  at  its  hard  fare; 
and  accordingly  the  table  of  the  indigent  is  daily  spread 
with  oondiments  and  viands  hardly  known  in  the  cottage 
of  the  transatlantic  labourer.  The  Greenlander  and  Lap* 
lander,  dwelling  in  huts  and  living  on  food,  compared 
with  which  the  accommodations  of  our  poor  are  abun- 
dant, are  more  than  contents  They  would  not  exchange 
their  wastes  for  our  richest  soils  and  proudest  cities.  It 
is  not  then  the  pfc^sical  suffering  of  their  poor,  but  their 
relation  to  the  rest  of  society,  the  want  of  means  of  in* 
ward  life,  the  degracUng  influences  of  their  position^  to 
which  their  chief  misery  is  to  be  traced. 

Let  not  the  condition  of  the  poor  be  spoken  of  as 
necessarily  wretched.  Give  them  the  Christian  spirit, 
and  they  would  find  in  their  lot  the  chief  elements  of 
godd.  For  example,  the  domestic  affections  may  and 
do  gt0v  up  among  the  poor,  and  these  are  to  all  of  us 
the  dm(  spriiigs  cS  earthly  happioess*  And  it  deserves 
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coDfideratton,  that  the  poor  hare  their  adyantages  as 
well  as  disadTantages  in  respect  to  domestic  ties.  Tbesr 
narrow  condiUon  obliges  them  to  do  more  for  one  an- 
other, than  is  done  among  the  rich;  and  this  necessity, 
as  is  well  known,  sometimes  gives  a  vigoar  and  tender- 
ness to  the  love  of  parents  and  children,  brothers  and 
sitters,  not  always  found  in  the  laxuiious  classes,  wher& 
wealth  destroys  this  mutual  dependence,  this  need  of 
mutual  help.  Nor  let  it  be  saia,  that  the  poor  cannot 
enjoy  domestic  happiness  for  want  of  the  means  of  edu- 
cating their  children.  A  sound  moral  judgment  is  of 
more  value  in  education,  than  all  wealth  and  all  talent 
For  want  of  this,  the  children  of  men  of  genius  and 
opulence  are  often  the  worst  trained  in  the  community; 
and  if,  by  our  labours,  we  can  communicate  this  moral 
soimdness  to  the  poor,  we  shall  open  among  them  the 
fountain  of  the  only  pure  domestic  felicity. 

In  this  country,  the  poor  might  enjoy  the  most  im- 
portant advantages  of  the  rich,  had  they  the  moral  and 
religious  cultivation  consistent  with  their  lot  Books 
find  their  way  into  every  house,  however  mean;  and 
especially  that  book  which  contains  more  nutriment  for 
the  intellect,  imagination,  and  heart  than  all  others;  I 
mean,  of  course,  the  Bible.  And  I  am  confident,  that 
among  the  poor  are  those,  who  find  in  that  one  book, 
more  enjoyment,  more  awakening  truth,  more  lofty  and 
beautiful  imagery,  more  culture  to  the  whole  soul,  than 
thousands  of  the  educated  find  in  their  general  studies, 
and  vastly  more  than  millions  among  the  rich  find  in 
that  superficial,  transitory  literature,  which  consumes 
aO  their  reading  hours. 

Even  the  pleasures  of  a  refined  taste  are  not  denied 
to  the  poor,  but  might  easily  be  opened  to  them  hy  a 
wise  moral  culture.  True,  their  rooms  are  not  lined 
with  works  of  art;  but  the  living  beauty  of  nature  opens 
on  the  eyes  of  all  her  children;  and  we  know  ftt>m  the 
history  of  self-educated  genius,  that  sometimes  the  in- 
habitant of  a  hovel,  looking  out  on  the  serene  sky,  the 
illumined  cloud,  the  setting  sun,  has  received  into  his 
rapt  spirit,  impressions  of  divine  majesty  and  loveliness, 
to  which  the  burning  words  of  poetry  give  but  faint 
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utterance.  True,  the  rich  may  visit  distant  icenery, 
and  feed  their  eyes  on  the  rarest  and  most  stupendous 
manifestations  of  creative  power;  hut  the  earth  and 
common  sky  reveal,  in  some  of  their  cbang^eful  aspects, 
a  grandeur  as  awful  as  Niagara  or  the  Andes;  and  no- 
thing is  wanting  to  the  poor  man  in  his  ordinary  walks, 
but  a  more  spiritual  eve,  to  discern  a  beauty,  which  has 
never  yet  been  embodied  in  the  most  inspired  works  of 
sculpture  or  painting. 

Tnus  for  tne  poor,  as  for  all  men,  there  are  provisions 
for  happiness;  and  it  deserves  remark,  that  their  happi- 
ness has  a  peculiar  dignity.  It  is  more  honourable  to 
be  content  with  few  outward  means,  than  with  many; 
to  be  cheerful  amidst  privation,  than  amidst  overflowing 
plenty.  A  poor  man,  living  on  bread  and  water,  be- 
cause he  will  not  ask  for  more  than  bare  sustenance 
requires,  and  leading  a  (juiet,  cheerful  life  through  his 
benevolent  sympathies,  his  joy  in  duty,  his  trust  in 'God, 
is  one  of  the  true  heroes  of  the  race,  and  understands 
better  the  meaning  of  happiness,  than  we,  who  cannot 
be  at  ease  unless  we  clothe  ourselves  "  in  purple,  and 
hie  sumptuously  every  day,"  unless  we  surround,  de- 
fend, ana  adorn  ourselves  with  all  the  products  of  na- 
ture and  art.  His  scantiness  of  outward  means  is  a  sign 
of  inward  fulness,  whilst  the  slavery  in  which  most  of 
tts  live,  to  luxuries  and  accommodations,  shows  the 
poverty  within. 

I  have  given  the  fair  side  of  the  poor  man's  lot.  I 
have  shown  the  advantages  placed  within  his  reach; 
but  I  do  not  therefore  call  him  happy.  His  advantages 
are  too  commonly  lost  through  want  of  inward  culture. 
The  poor  are  generally  wretched,  with  many  means  of 
good.  Think  not  that  I  mean  to  throw  one  false 
colour  on  their  actual  state.  It  is  miserable  enough  to 
awaken  deep  sympathy;  but  their  misery  springs  not 
so  much  from  physical  causes,  which  cannot  be  with-, 
stood,  as  from  moral  want.  The  moral  influences  of 
their  condition,  of  their  rank  in  society,  of  their  con- 
nexion with  other  classes,  these  are  more  terrible  than 
hunger  or  cold,  and  to  these  I  desire  to  turn  your  chief 
regard. 
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What,  then,  are  the  moral  inflaences  of  poverty,  its 
infloeiices  on  character,  which  deserve  onr  chief  atten- 
tion? As  one  of  its  most  ftital  effects,  I  would  observe, 
in  the  first  place,  that  it  impairs,  often  destroys,  sd^ 
respect.  I  know,  and  rejoice  to  know,  that  the  inetitiK 
tions  of  this  country  do  much  to  counteract  this  infla- 
ence  of  poverty;  but  still  it  exists  and  works  frequent 
debasement.  It  is  hard  for  any  of  us  to  interpret  justly 
our  own  nature,  and  how  peculiarly  hard  for  the  poor! 
Uninstructed  in  the  import  and  dignity  of  their  rational 
and  moral  powers,  they  naturally  measure  thiemseives 
bv  their  outward  rank.  Living  amidst  the  worshippeis 
of  wealth,  they  naturally  feel  as  if  degraded  by  the  want 
of  it.  They  read  in  the  looks,  tones,  and  manners  of 
the  world,  the  evidences  of  being  regarded  as  an  inferibr 
race, and  want  inward  force  to  repel  this  cruel,  disheart^K 
ing  fidsehood.  They  hear  the  word  respectable  confined 
to  other  conditions,  and  the  word  ioto  applied  to  their 
own.  Now,  habitual  subjection  to  slight  or  contempt, 
is  crushing  to  the  spirit.  It  is  exceedingly  hard  for  a 
human  being  to  comprehend  and  appreciate  himself, 
amidst  outward  humiliation.  There  is  no  greater  maa 
than  he  who  is  true  to  himself,  when  all  around  deny 
and  forsake  him.  Can  we  wonder  that  the  poor,  thus 
abandoned,  should  identify  themselves  with  their  lot; 
that  in  their  rags  they  should  see  the  sign  of  inward,  as 
well  as  outward  degradation? 

Another  cause  which  blights  their  self-respect,  is  their 
dependence  for  pecuniary  aid.  It  is  bard  to  ask  alms 
and  retain  an  erect  mind.  Dependence  breeds  servility, 
and  he  who  has  stooped  to  another  cannot  be  just  to 
himself.  The  want  of  self-respect  is  a  preparation  fbr 
every  evil.  Degraded  in  their  own  and  others*  esteem, 
the  poor  are  removed  from  the  salutary  restraint  of 
Opinion;  and  having  no  caste  to  lose,  no  honour  to  fi» 
feit,  often  abandon  themselves  recklessly  to  the  grossest 
vice. 

2.  The  condition  of  the  poor  is  unfriendly  to  the 
action  and  unfolding  of  the  intellect,  a  sore  cafamity  to 
a  rational  being.  In  most  men,  indeed,  the  intellect  is 
narrowed  by  exclusive  cares  for  the  body.   In  most,  the 
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uses  to  which  it  is  perpetaally  doboied.    IBkit  sCiA-^ 
mosty  a  decree  <of  actiiri^  is  given  to  the  mitid  by  the 
^•iriety  and  extent  of  their  >plans  for  treaUh  ot  suNist- 
enoe.    The  'bodily  wants  of  most,  carry  them  in  a  tnea^ 
8vre  into  the  future,  engage  them  in  enterprises  requir- 
ing inveotion,  sagatHtyi  and  skill.   It  is  the  anhappin^s 
o€  the  poor,  that  they  we  absorbed  in  immediate  Wants, 
in  prorisions  for  the  passing  day,  in  dbtaining  the  n&sX, 
meal,  or  in  throwing  off  a  present  burden.   Accc^dingty 
their  faculties  '"live  and  move,"  or  rather  pine  and 
perish,  in  the  present  moment.   Hope  and  Imagination, 
tJie  wings  of  the  sou},  carrying  it  forward  and  trpward, 
languish  in  the  poor;  for  the  liatnre  is  uninviting.    The 
clariDness  of  the  present  broods  Over  coming  years.    The 
ipreat  idea,  which  stirs  up  in  other  men  a  woi'ld  of 
thought,  the  idea  of  a  better  lot,  has  almost  faded  ftwsL 
the  tpoor  man^  mind.     He  almost  •ceases  to  hope  fo^ 
bisichildren,  as  well  as  for  himself.    Even  parental  lov«, 
to  many  the  chief  cmickener  of  the  intellect,  stagnitttes 
through  despair.    Thus  poverty  starves  the  mind. 

.  And  there  is  auother  way  in  which  it  produces  this 
effect^  particttlaFly  worthy  tfke  notice  of  this  assembly. 
The  poor  have  no  society  beyond  their  own  iclass;  that 
is,  beyond  those  who  are  con'fined  to  their  own  narrow 
field  of  thought.  We  all  know,  that  it  is  contadt  whh 
other  minds,  and  especially  with  l!he  more  active  attd 
floariog,  from  which  the  intellect  receives  its  chief  im- 
pulse. Few  of  us  could  escape  the  ^psfraly^ing  rnfluenee 
of  perpetual  intercourse  with  the  oneoltivatea,  stnggisb, 
and  narrow-minded;  and  here  we  Bee,  what  I  wish  paov 
tieulariy  to  bring  to  view,  how  the  poor  suffer  from  the 
tioasted  civilisation  of  our  times,  which  is  built  so  mticAi 
on  the  idea  of  Property.  In  conoRHmtttiities  little  advsrnced 
in  opidence,  no  impassable  'banner  separates  ^differetit 
dasses,  as  among  ourselves.  The  least  improved  iM^ 
tiot  thrown  to  a  distance  from  those,  who,  through  na- 
tural endowment  or.  peculiar  'Oxcttmient,  think  10011*6 
8tn>Qgly  than  the  rest;  and  why  should  sueh  division 
^iOBt  any  where?  How  cruel  and  tinfehristaan'  are  lAxe 
fnide  aod  prejudice  which  Ibria  the  enligbtittlied  into  4 
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tutBt  and  leATe  the  igoorant  and  depressed  to  strengihea 
and  propagate  ignorance  and  error  without  end. 

8.  I  proceed  to  another  evil  of  poyertjr,  its  disastrooB 
influence  on  the  domestic  affections.  Kindle  these  affec- 
tions in  the  poor  man's  hut,  and  you  g^ve  him  the  ele- 
ments of  the  best  earthly  happiness.  But  the  more 
delicate  sentiments  find  much  to  chill  them  in  the  abodes 
of  indigence.  A  family,  crowded  into  a  single  and  often 
narrow  apartment,  which  must  answer  at  once  the  ends 
of  parlour,  kitchen,  bed-room,  nursery,  and  hospital, 
must,  without  great  energy  and  self-respect,  want  neat- 
ness, order,  and  comfort.  Its  members  are  perpetually 
exposed  to  annoying,  petty  interference.  The  decencies 
of  life  can  be  with  difficulty  observed.  Woman,  a 
drudge,  and  in  dirt,  loses  her  attractions.  The  young 
grow  up  without  the  modest  reserve  and  delicacy  of 
neling,  in  which  purity  finds  so  much  of  its  defence. 
Coarseness  of  manners  and  language,  too  sure  a  con- 
sequence of  a  mode  of  life  which  allows  no  seclusion, 
becomes  the  habit  almost  of  childhood,  and  hardens  the 
mind  for  vicious  intercourse  in  future  years.  The  want 
of  a  neat,  orderly  home,  is  among  the  chief  evils  of  the 
poor.  Crowded  in  filth,  they  cease  to  respect  one  an- 
other. The  social  affections  wither  amidst  perpetual 
noise,  confusion,  and  clashing  interests.  In  these  re- 
spects, the  poor  often  fare  worse  than  the  uncivilised 
man.  True,  the  latter  has  a  ruder  hut,  but  his  habits 
and  tastes  lead  him  to  live  abroad.  Around  him  is  a 
boundless,  unoccupied  nature,  where  he  ranges  at  will, 
and  gratifies  his  passion  for  liberty.  Hardened  from  in* 
fancy  against  the  elements,  he  lives  in  the  bright  light 
and  pure  air  of  heaven.  In  the  city,  the  poor  man 
must  choose  between  his  close  room,  and  the  narrow 
street.  The  appropriation  of  almost  every  spot  on  earth 
to  private  use,  and  the  habits  of  society,  do  not  allow 
him  to  gather  his  family,  or  meet  his  tribe  under  a 
spreading  tree.  He  has  a  home,  without  the  comforts 
of  home.  He  cannot  cheer  it  by  inviting  his  neighbours 
to  share  bis  repast  He  has  few  topics  of  conversation 
with  his  wife  and  children,  except  their  common  wants. 
Of  consequence,  sensual  pleasures  are  the  only  means 
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of  miiuBtering  to  that  craving  for  enjoyment,  which  can 
never  be  destroyed  in  haman  nature.  These  pleasnres, 
in  other  dwellings,  are  more  or  less  refined  by  taste. 
The  table  is  spread  with  neatness  and  order;  and  a  de* 
cency  pervades  the  meal,  which  shows  that  man  is  more 
than  a  creature  of  sense.  The  poor  man's  table,  strewed 
with  broken  food,  and  seldom  approached  with  courtesy 
and  self-respect,  serves  too  often  to  nourish  only  a  self- 
ish, animal  life,  and  to  bring  the  partakers  oi^  it  still 
nearer  to  the  brute.  I  speak  not  of  what  is  necessary 
and  universal;  for  poverty,  under  sanctifying  influences, 
may  find  a  heaven  in  its  narrow  home;  but  I  speak  of 
tendencies  which  are  strong,  and  which  only  a  strong 
religious  influence  can  overcome. 

4.  I  proceed  to  another  uuhappy  influence  exerted 
on  the  poor.  They  live  in  the  sight  and  in  the  midst 
of  innumerable  indulgencies  and  gratifications,  which 
are  placed  beyond  their  reach.  Their  connexion  with 
the  affluent,  though  not  close  enough  for  spiritual  com- 
munication, is  near  enough  to  inflame  appetites,  desires, 
wants,  which  cannot  be  satisfied.  From  their  cheerless 
rooms,  they  look  out  on  the  abodes  of  luxury.  At  their 
cold,  coarse  meal,  thev  hear  the  equipage  conveying 
others  to  tables  groaning  under  plenty,  crowned  witn 
sparkling  wines,  and  fragrant  with  the  delicacies  of  every 
clime.  Fainting  with  toil,  they  meet  others  unburdened, 
as  they  think,  with  a  labour  or  a  care.  They  feel,  that 
all  life's  prizes  have  fallen  to  others.  Hence  burning 
desire.  Hence  brooding  discontent.  Hence  envy  and 
hatred.  Hence  crime,  justified  in  a  measure  to  their 
own  minds,  by  what  seem  to  them  the  unjust  and  cruel 
inequalities  of  social  life.  Here  are  some  of  the  mis- 
eries of  civilisation.  The  uncivilised  man  is  not  exas- 
perated by  the  presence  of  conditions  happier  than  his 
own.  There  is  no  disproportion  between  his  idea  of 
happiness  and  his  lot.  Among  the  poor  the  dispropor- 
tion is  infinite.  You  all  understand  how  much  we  judge 
our  lot  by  comparison.  Thus  the  very  edifices,  which 
a  century  ago  seemed  to  our  fathers  luxurious,  seem 
now  to  multitudes  hardly  comfortable,  because  surround- 
ed by  more  commodious  and  beautiful  dwellings.    We 
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little  think  of  the  g^oom  added  to  the  poor  bj  tiie  ocMh 
^gvaiy  of  the  rich.  ■  Thejr  are  preyed  on  by  vMM 
waats,  which  can  only  be  gratified  by  crime.  They  se 
fliirrounded  by  eojoymeotSy  which  fraad  or  yioleace  em 
«iake  their  own.  Unhappily  the -prevalent,  I  had  alnest 
•aid,'  the  whole  spirit  of  the  rich,  increases  these  tenpta- 
tioni  of  the  poor.  Very  seldom  iloes  a  distinct,  antheatic 
▼oice  of  wisdom  come  to  them  from  the  high  places  of 
society,  telling -them  that  riches  are'Oot  hapfuness,  and 
that  a  felicity  which  riches  cannot  buy,  is  within  reaeh 
of  all.  Wealths-worship  is  the  spirit  of  the  prosperom, 
and  this  is  the  strongest  possible  tnculoatiou  of  diseoa* 
tent  and  crime  on  the  poor.  The  rich  satisfy  tbemsdves 
with  giving  alms  to  the  needy.  They  think  little  loC 
ttore  fatal  gifts,  which  they  perpetnaHy  bestow.  Ther 
think  Httle,  that  their  spirit  and  lives,  their  seUUndal- 
gCAce  aad^artfaliness,  their  idolatry  of  ontward  prosperity, 
and  their  eootompt  of  infiorior  conditions^  are  perpetaally 
teaching  the  destitute,  that  there  is  but  one  good  tm 
earth,  namely,  property,  the  very  good  in  which  (lie 
poor  have  no  share.  They  little  think,  that  by  these 
influences  they  do  much  to  inflame,  embitter,  and  4e^ 
gfade  the  minds  of  the  poor,  to  fasten  them  to  the  tturth, 
Uo  cot  ofi^  tlieir  communication  with  Heaven. 

5.  I  pass  ta  another  sore  trial  of  the  poor.  Whibt 
Ui^r  condition,  as  we  have  seen,  denies  them  many 
gvatifications,  which  on  every  side  meet  their  view  aad 
inflame  desire^  it  places  within  their  reach  many  debasuig 
gratifications.  Human  nature  has  a  strong  thitst  for 
pleasures  which  excite  it  above  its  ordinary  tone*' which 
k«lieve  the  monotony  of  life.  This  drives  the  prespeions 
^m  their  pleasant  homes  to  sceans  of  novelty  and 
etining  amusement.  How  strongly  must  it  act  on  Uiose 
who  are  weighed  down  by  anxieties  and  privatioaB! 
How  intensely  must  the  poor  desire  to  forget  for  a  time 
the  wearing  realities  of  life  I  And  what  means  of  escape 
does  society  afford  or  allow  them?  What  present^ 
civilisation  and  science  make  to  the  poor?  Strong 
drink,  ardent  mints,  liquid  poison,  liquid  fire,  a  type  of 
the  fira  of  hell.  In  every  poor  man's  aeighboarhood 
n9W8  a  Lethean  stream,  which  Japs  him  for  a  while  4n 
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obKvfoB  of  all  hm  hamiliatiotis  and  sorrows.  The  poirer 
of  this  temptation,  can  be  little  understood  by  those  'of 
us  whose  thirst  for  pteasare  is  regularly  supplied  by  a 
succession  of  innocent  pleasares,  who  meet  soetbing 
and  exciting  objects  wherever  we  turn.  The  uneda- 
oated  poor,  without  resource  in  books,  in  their  families, 
in  a  well*8pread  board,  in  cheetful  apartorents,  in  places 
of  fashionable  resort,  and  pressed  down  by  disappoint- 
ment, debt,  despondence,  and  exhausting  toils,  are 
driven  by  an  impulse  dreadfully  strong,  to  tfafe  haunts 
of  intemperaBce;  and  there  they  plunge  into  a  misery 
sorer  than  all  the  tortures  invented  by  man.  They 
quench  the  light  of  reason,  cast  off  the  characteristics 
of  humanity,  blot  out  God's  image  as  far  as  tbet  have 
power,  asd  take  their  place  among  the  brutes.  Terrible 
misery  I  And  this,  I  beg  you  to  remember,  comes  to 
them  from  the  very  civilisation  in  which  they  live. 
They  are  victims  to  the  progress  of  science  and  the  arts; 
for  these  multiply  the  poison  which  destroys  them. 
They  are  victims  to  the  rich;  for  it  is  the  capital  of  the 
rich,  which  erects  the  distillery,  and  surrounds  th«m  with 
temptations  to  self-murder.  They  are  victims  to  a  par- 
tial advancement  of  society,  which  multiplies  gratifica- 
tions and  allurements,  without  awakening  proportionate 
moral  power  to  withstand  them. 

Such  are  the  evils  of  poverty.  It  is  a  condition, 
which  offers  many  and  peculiar  obstructions  to  the  de*- 
vieiopenent  of  intellect  and  affection,  of  self-respect  and 
seilP-eoptrol.  The  poor  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  dis^ 
couraging  views  of  themselves,  of  ouman  nature^  of 
IramsaB  life.  The  consciousness  of  their  own  intellectual 
a«d  moval  power  slumbers.  Their  faith  in  God's  good- 
ness, in  virtue,  in  immortality,  is  obscured  by  thedaTk<> 
ness  <of  their  present  lot.  Ignorant,  desponding,  and 
sovely  tempted,  have  they  not  solemn  claims  on  their 
more  privileged  brethren,  for  aids  which  they  have 
never  yet  received? 

I  have  thus  shown,  as  I  proposed,  that  the  chief  evils 
of  poverty  are  moral  in  their  origin  and  character;  and 
for  these  I  would  awaken  your  concern.  With  phy«i«> 
if$l  suflMags  we  sympathise.    When  shall  ^e  greats 
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nifery  move  oor  hearts?  Ii  there  nothing  to  staitie  us 
la  the  factt  that  in  every  laiige  city,  dwells  a  multitnde 
of  human  beings,  falling  or  fallen  into  extreme  moral 
degradation,  living  in  dark,  filthy  houses,  or  in  damp, 
nnvendlated  cellars,  where  the  eye  lights  on  no  beaui^ 
and  the  ear  is  continually  wounded  with  discord,  where 
the  outward  gloom  is  a  type  of  the  darkened  mind, 
where  the  name  of  God  is  heard  only  when  profaned, 
where  charity  is  known  only  as  a  resource  for  sloth, 
where  the  child  is  trained  amidst  coarse  manners,  im- 
pure words,  and  the  fumes  of  intemperance,  and  is  thence 
sent  forth  to  prowl  as  a  beggar.  From  these  abodes 
issues  a  louder,  more  piercing  cry  for  help  and  strength, 
than  physical  want  ever  uttered.  I  do  not  mean  that 
all  the  poor  are  such  as  I  have  described.  Far  from  it. 
Among  them  are  the  "  salt  of  the  earth,**  the  "  lights  of 
the  world,"  the  elect  of  God.  There  is  no  necessary 
connexion  of  poverty  and  crime.  Christianity  knows 
no  distinction  of  rank,  and  has  proved  itself  equal  to 
the  wants  of  all  conditions  of  men.  Still  poverty  has 
tendencies  to  the  moral  d^radation  which  I  have  de- 
scribed; and  to  counteract  these,  should  be  esteemed 
one  of  the  most  solemn  duties  and  precious  privileges 
bequeathed  by  Christ  to  his  followers. 

From  the  views  now  given  of  the  chief  evils  of  pov- 
erty, it  follows,  that  Moral  and  Religious  culture  b  the 
great  blessing  to  be  bestowed  on  the  poor.  By  this,  it 
b  not  intended  that  their  physical  condition  demands 
no  aid.  Let  charity  minister  to  their  pressing  wants 
and  sufferings.  But  let  us  bear  it  in  mind,  that  no 
charity  produces  permanent  good,  but  that  which  goes 
beneath  the  body,  which  reaches  the  mind,  which  touches 
the  inward  springs  of  improvement,  and  awakens  some 
strength  of  purpose,  some  pious  or  generous  emodon, 
some  self-respect.  That  charity  is  most  useful,  which 
removes  obstructions  to  well-doing  and  temptations  to 
evil  from  the  way  of  the  poor,  and  encourages  them  to 
strive  for  their  own  true  good.  Something,  indeed,  may 
be  done  for  the  moral  benefit  of  the  indigent  by  wise 
legislation;  I  do  not  mean  by  poor-laws;  but  by  enact- 
ments intended  to  remove,  as  far  as  possible,  degrading 
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circumstances  from  their  condition.  For  example,  the 
laws  should  prohibit  the  letting  of  an  apartment  to  a 
poor  family,  which  is  not  tenantable,  which  cannot  but 
injure  health,  which  cannot  be  ventilated,  which  wants 
the  necessary  means  of  preventing  accumulations  of  filth. 
Such  ordinances,  connected  with  provisions  for  cleans- 
ing every  alley,  and  for  carrying  pure,  wholesome  water 
in  abundance  to  every  dwelling,  would  do  not  a  little 
for  the  health,  cleanliness,  and  self-respect  of  the  poor; 
and  on  these,  their  moral  well-being  in  no  small  degree 
depends. 

Our  chief  reliance,  however,  must  be  placed  on  more 
direct  and  powerful  means  than  legislation.  The  poor 
need,  and  must  receive  Moral  and  Religious  Culture, 
such  as  they  have  never  yet  enjoyed.  1  say  Culture; 
and  I  select  this  term,  because  it  expresses  the  develope- 
ment  of  Inward  Principles;  and  without  this,  nothing 
effectual  can  be  done  for  rich  or  poor.  Unhappily,  re- 
ligion has  been,  for  the  most  part,  taught  to  the  poor 
mechanically,  superficially,  as  a  tradition.  It  has  been 
imposed  on  them  as  a  restraint,  or  a  form;  it  has  been 
addressed  to  the  senses,  or  to  the  sensual  imagination, 
and  not  to  the  higher  principles.  An  outward  hell,  or  an 
outward  heaven,  has  too  often  been  the  highest  motive 
brought  to  bear  on  their  minds.  But  something  more 
is  wanted;  a  deeper  work,  an  inward  culture,  the  de- 
velopement  of  the  reason,  the  conscience,  the  affections, 
and  the  moral  will.  True  religion  is  a  life  unfolded 
within,  not  something  forced  on  us  from  abroad.  The 
poor  man  needs  an  elevating  power  within,  to  resist 
the  depressing  tendencies  of  his  outward  lot.  Spiritual 
culture  is  the  only  effectual  service  we  can  send  him, 
and  let  his  misery  plead  with  us  to  bestow  it  to  the  ex- 
tent of  our  power. 

Had  I  time,  I  might  show  that  moral  and  religious 
principles,  as  far  as  they  are,  strengthened  in  the  breasts 
of  the  poor,  meet  all  the  wants  and  evils  which  have 
now  been  portrayed;  that  they  give  them  force  to  bear 
up  against  all  the  adverse  circumstances  of  their  lot, 
inspire  them  with  self-respect,  refine  their  manners,  give 
impulse  to  their  intellectual  powers,  open  to  them  the 
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i|ifingB  of  domestic  petce,  teach  them  to  see  without 
muraiuriQ^,  the  superior  eBjoy  meots  of  others,  and  reicAe 
them  (rem  the  excesses  into  which  nokitddes  are  d^en 
bj  destitation  and  despair'.  Bat  these  topics  are  not 
mdy  too  extedsiTC,  but  are  to  a  degree  familiar,  though 
by- DO  means  felt  as  they  should  be.  I  conceive  that  I 
shall  better  answer  the  purpose  of  awakening  a  spiritnal 
interest  in  this  daas  of  society,  by  eoniining  myself  to  a 
single  point,  by  showing,  that  the  Moral  and  Religions 
Cmture  which  I  ckum  for  the  poor,  is  the  highest  cuUi* 
Tation  which  a  human  being  c^n  receive.  We  are  all 
of  us,  I  fear,  blinded  on  this  si^j^ct,  by  the  errors  and 
prejudices  of  our  own  education.  We  are  apt  to  ima* 
giae,  that  the  only  important  culture  of  a  humaja  bmng, 
comes  from  libraries,  literary  institutions,  and  elegant 
accomplishmeats;  that  is,  from  means  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  poor.  Advantages  c^ered  by  wealth,  seem  to 
us  the  great,  and  even  essential  means  of  bringing  fop- 
ward  the  human  mind.  Perhaps  we  smile  at  hearing 
the  word  cultivation  applied  to  the  poor.  The  best 
light  which  their  condition  admits,  seems  darkness  cook 
pared  with  the  knowledge  imparted  by  our  semiaaite 
of  learning;  and  the  highest  activity  of  mind  to  which 
they  can  be  excited,  is  scornfully  contrasted  with  what 
is  called  forth  in  their  superiors  by  works  of  philosophy 
and  genius.  There  is  among  not  a  few,  a  contemptuous, 
estimate  of  the  culture  which  may  be  extended  to  the 
poor,  of  the  good  which  they  are  capable  of  receiving; 
and  hence,  much  of  the  prevalent  indifference  as  to  fer* 
nishiag  them  the  means  of  ^iritual  growth.  Now  this 
is  a  weak  and  d^^ading  prejudice.  I  affirm,  that  the 
highest  culture  is  oped  alike  to  rich  and  poor.  I  affirm, 
that  the  rich  may  extend  their  most  precious  acquisitions 
to  the  poor.  There  is  nothing  in  indigence  to  exclude 
the  noblest  improvements.  The  impartial  j^ather  de- 
signs his  best  gifls  for  all.  Exclusive  good,  or  that  which 
only  a  few  can  enjoy,  is  comparatively  worthless.  £»• 
sential  good,  is  the  most  freely  diffused.  It  is  time  to 
put  away  our  childish  notions  as  to  human  improvement: 
It  is  time  to  learn,  that  advantages,  which  are  a  mono- 
poly of  the  few,  are  not  necessary  to  the  develop^nent 
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of  hofliaii  nature,  that  the  soul  grovm-  best  bjr  help*: 
whieh.  are  aoeessible  to  all. 

The  trathr  is*  that  there  is  no  cultiyationvof  tihe  human: 
beiog,-  worlhy  of  the  name,  but  that  which  begins  and. 
ends  with  the  Moral  and  Religious  nature.  No  other^ 
teaching  can  make  a  Man.  We  are  striiving,  indeed,  to 
de^elope^  the  soul  almost  exclusively  by  intellectual 
stiiDulanU  and  nutriment,  by  schools  and>  colleges,  by 
aocompllshmentfr  and  fine  arte.  We  are  hoping  to  form 
men-  and  women  by  literature  and  science;  but  all  in 
vain.  We  shall  leasn  in  time  that  moral  and  religious 
culture  is  the  foundation  and  strength  of  all  true  oulti-r. 
vation;  that'  we  are  deforming  human  nature  by  the 
means  relied  on  for  its  growth,  and  that  the  poor  who 
receive  a,  eare  which  awakens  their  consciences  andr 
moi^  sentiments,  start  under  happier  auspices  than  the 
prosperous^  who  place  supreme  dependence  on  the  edu- 
cation of  the  intellect  and  the  taste. 

It  is  common  to  measure' the  cidtivation  of  men  by 
tb^r  knowledge;  and  this  is  certainly  an  important 
element  and  means  of  improTement.  But  knowledge 
is  ?aiaous,  difi^ring  in  different  men  according-  to  the 
objects  wbicb  most  engage  their  minds;  and  by  these 
objeeta  its  worth  must  be  judged.  It  is  not  the  extent, 
but- the  kind  of  knowledge,  which  deter^nines  the  me»» 
sure  of  cultivation.  In  truth,  it  is  foolish  to  talk  of  any 
knoMkledge  as  extensive*  The  most  eminent  philosopher 
is  of  yesterday,  and  knows  nothing.  Newton  felt  that 
he>had<  gathered  bub  a  few  pebbles  on  the  shores  of  a 
boundless  ocean.  The*  moment  we  attempt  to  penetrate 
a  8ub,ieet»  we  learn  that  it  has  unfathomable  depths. 
The  known,  is  a  sign  of  the-  infinite  unknownv  Every 
discovery  conducts  us  to  an  abyss  o(  dsuekness.  In 
every*  thing,  from  the  g^Ain  of  sand  to  the  stars,  the 
wise  man  finds*  mysteries,  before  which  his  knowledge 
shrinks  into  nothingness.  It  is  the  kind,  not  the  extent 
of  knowledge,  by  which  the  advancement  of  a  human 
being  must  be  measured;  and  that  kind  which  alone 
ea^aks-  a  man,  is  placed,  within  the  reach  of  all%  Moral 
and  Religious  Truth,  this  is  the  treasure  of  the  intellect, 
and  all.  are  poor  without  it    This  transoenda  pbytieai 
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trath,  M  far  as  mind  transcends  matter,  or  as  heaven  is 
lifted  above  earth.  Indeed,  physical  science  parts  ^th 
its  chief  ^gnity,  when  separated  from  morals;  when 
it  is  not  used  to  shadow  forth,  confirm,  and  iUustrate 
spiritual  truth. 

The  true  cultivation  of  a  human  being,  consists  in  the 
developement  of  great  moral  ideas;  that  is,  the  Ideas 
of  God,  of  Dutj,  of  Right,  of  Justice,  of  Love,  of  Self- 
sacrifice,  of  Moral  Perfection  as  manifested  in  Christ,  of 
Happiness,  of  Immortality,  of  Heaven.  The  elements 
or  germs  of  these  ideas,  beloug  to  every  soul,  constitute 
its  essence,  and  are  intended  for  endless  expansion. 
These  are  the  chief  distinctions  of  our  nature;  they 
constitute  our  humanity.  To  unfold  these,  is  the  great 
work  of  our  being.  The  Light  in  whi(^  these  ideas  rise 
on  the  mind,  the  Love  which  they  awaken,  and  the 
Force  of  Will  with  which  they  are  brought  to  sway  the 
outward  and  inward  life,  here  and  here  only,  are  the 
measures  of  human  cultivation. 

These  views  show  us,  that  the  highest  culture  is  within 
the  reach  of  the  poor.  It  is  not  knowledge  poured  on 
us  from  abroad,  but  the  developement  of  the  elementary 
principles  of  the  soul  itself,  which  constitutes  the  true 
growth  of  a  human  being.  Undoubtedly,  knowledge 
nrom  abroad  is  essential  to  the  awakening  of  these  prin- 
ciples. But  that  which  conduces  most  to  this  end,  is 
offered  alike  to  rich  and  poor.  Society  and  Experience, 
Nature  and  Revelation,  our  chief  moral  and  religious 
teachers,  and  the  great  quickeners  of  the  soul,  do  not 
open  their  schools  to  a  few  favourites,  do  not  initiate  a 
small  caste  into  their  mysteries,  but  are  ordained  by 
God  to  be  lights  and  blessings  to  all. 

The  highest  culture,  I  repeat  it,  is  in  reach  of  the 
poor,  and  is  sometimes  attained  by  them.  Without 
science,  they  are  often  wiser  than  the  philosopher.  The 
astronomer  disdains  them,  but  they  look  above  his  stars. 
The  geologist  disdains  them,  but  they  look  deeper  than 
the  earth's  centre;  they  penetrate  their  own  souls,  and 
find  there  mightier,  diviner  elements,  than  upheaved 
continents  attest.  In  other  words,  the  great  ideas,  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  may  be,  and  often  are,  unfolded 
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more  in  the  poor  man,  than  among  the  learned  or  re- 
nowned; ana  in  this  case  the  poor  man  is  the  most 
cultirated.  For  example,  take  the  idea  of  justice. 
Supj^se  a  man,  eminent  for  acquisitions  of  Imowledge, 
bat  in  whom  this  idea  is  but  faintly  developed.  By 
justice  he  understands  little  more  than  respect  for  the 
rights  of  property.  That  it  means  respect  for  all  the 
rights,  and  especially  for  the  moral  clsums,  of  every 
human  being,  of  the  lowest  as  well  as  most  exalted,  has 
peihaps  never  entered  his  mind,  much  less  been  ex- 
panded and  invigorated  into  a  broad,  living  conviction. 
Take  now  the  case  of  a  poor  man,  to  whom,  under 
Christ's  teaching,  the  idea  of  the  Just  has  become  real, 
clear,  bright,  and  strong;  who  recognises,  to  its  full  ex- 
tent, the  right  of  property,  though  it  operates  against 
himself;  but  who  does  not  stop  here;  who  comprehends 
the  higher  rights  of  men  as  rational  and  moral  beings, 
their  right  to  exercise  and  unfold  aU  their  powers,  their 
right  to  the  means  of  improvement,  their  right  to  search 
for  truth  and  to  utter  their  honest  convictions,  their 
right  to  consult  first  the  monitor  in  their  own  breasts 
and  to  follow  wherever  it  leads,  their  right  to  be 
esteemed  and  honoured  according  to  their  moral  efforts, 
their  right,  when  injured,  to  sympathy  and  succour 
against  every  oppressor.  Suppose,  1  say,  the  poor  man 
to  rise  to  the  comprehension  of  this  enlaxged  justice,  to 
revere  it,  to  enthrone  it  over  his  actions,  to  render  to 
every  human  being,  friend  or  foe,  near  or  far  off,  what- 
ever is  his  due,  to  abstain  conscientiously,  not  only  from 
injurious  deeds,  but  from  injurious  thoughts,  judgments, 
feelings,  and  words.  Is  he  not  a  more  cultivated  man, 
and  has  he  not  a  deeper  foundation  and  surer  promise 
of  truth,  than  the  student,  who,  with  much  outward 
knowledge,  does  not  comprehend  men's  highest  rights, 
whose  scientific  labours  are  perhaps  degraded  by  injus- 
tice towards  his  rivals,  who,  bad  he  power,  would  fetter 
evenr  intellect  which  threatens  to  outstrip  his  own? 

The  great  idea  on  which  human  cultivation  especially 
depends,  is  that  of  God.  This  is  the  concentration  of 
all  that  is  beautiful,  glorious,  holy,  blessed.  It  tran- 
scends immeasurably  in  worth  and  dignity  all  the  science 
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tsftMured  up  in  cydopedias  or  libraries;  and  thU  ipay 
be  uofolded  ia  the  poor,  a^  truly  as  in  the  rich.  It  b 
not  an  idea  to  be  elaborated  by  studies,  which  can  be 
mirsued  only  ia  leisure  or  by  opulence.  Its  eiementi 
beioDg  to  every  soul,  and  are  especially  to  be  found  ia 
our  moral  nature*  in  the  idea  of  duty»  in  the  feeling  of 
saTorence*  in  the  approving  sentence  which  we  psss 
on  Tirtue,  in  our  disinterested  affections,  and  in  the 
wants  and  aspirations  which  carry  m  toward  the  Infinite. 
There  is  but  one  way  of  unfolding  these  germs  of  the 
idea  of  God>  and  that  is,  faithfulness  to  the  best  convio- 
tions  of  duty  and  of  the  Divine  Wilt,  which  we  have 
hitherto  gained.  God  is  to  be  knowp  by  obedience,  hr 
likeness,  by  sympathy,  that  is,  by  moral  means,  which 
aie.open  alike  to  rich  and  poor.  Many  a  man  of  scien^ 
has  not  known  him.  The  ptride  of  science*  like  a  thick 
doud,  has  hidden  from  the  philosopher  the  SpintiuA 
Sun*  the  only  true  light,  and  for  want  of  this  quickeni^. 
ray*  he  has  fallen  in  culture  faT*  very  far,  b^low  tbe^ 

ROOT. 

These  remarks  have  been  drawn  froqi  me  by  \h^ 
pioneness  of  our  times  to  place  human  culture  ia  p^ 
sical  knowledge*  and  especially  in  degrees  of  it  demed 
to  the  mass  of  the  people.  To  this  knowledge  I  would 
on  no  account  deny  great  value.  In  its  place,  it  is  an 
important  means  of  human  improvement.  I  look  with 
admiration  on  the  intellectual  force,  which  combines 
and  masters  seattered  facts,  and  by  analysis  and  coipa- 
parison  ascends  to  the  general  laws  of  the  n^iateiial 
universe.  !3ut  the  philosopher,  wbp  does  not  see  in  the 
fprce  within  him,  something  nobler  thai^  the  outward 
nature  which  he  analyzes,  who,  \a  tracing  mechaoical 
and  chemical  agencies,  is  unconscious  of  a  higher  action 
in  his  own  sou),  whp  is  not  led  by  all  finite  powers  to 
the  Omnipoteut,  and  who  does  noit  catch,  in  the  order 
and  beauty  of  the  universe,  some  glimpses  of  Spiritual 
Perfection,  stops  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  ten^ple  of 
truth.  JK^iserably  narrow  is  the  culture  which  confines 
the  soul  to  Matter,  which  turns  it  to  the  Outward  aa 
to  something  nobler  than  itself.  I  fe^,  the  spirit  of 
spienge,  at  the  pcesenvt  day,  is  too,  ofle^  a  degrsi^at^NH* 
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lather  than  the  true  cultnre  of  the  soul.  It  is  the  bow- 
ing down  of  the  heaven-bom  spirit  before  unthinking 
meehanism.  It  seeks  knowledge,  rather  for  animal, 
transitorv  purposes,  than  for  the  nutriment  of  the  im^^ 
perbhable  inward  life;  and  yet  the  worshippers  of  science 
pity  or  contemn  the  poor,  because  denied  this  means  of 
cultiYation.  Unhappy  poor!  shut  out  from  libraries, 
laboratories,  and  learned  institutes!  In  view  of  this 
world*8  wisdom,  it  avails  you  nothing,  that  your  own 
nature,  manifested  in  your  own  and  other  souls,  that 
God's  word  and  works,  that  the  ocean,  earth,  and  sky, 
are  laid  open  to  you;  that  you  may  acquaint  yourselvea 
with  the  Divine  Perfections,  with  the  character  of  Christ, 
with  the  duties  of  life,  with  the  virtues,  the  generous 
sacrifices,  and  the  beautiful  and  holy  emotions,  which 
08  a  revelation  and  pledge  of  heaven.  All  these  are 
nothing,  do  not  lift  you  to  the  rank  of  cultivated  men, 
because  the  mysteries  of  the  telescope  and  microscope, 
of  the  air'-pump  and  crucible,  are  not  revealed  to  you! 
I  would  they  were  revealed  to  you.  I  believe  the  time 
is  coming  when  Christian  benevolence  will  delight  in 
spreading  all  truth  and  all  refinements  through  all  ranka 
of  society.  But  meanwhile  be  not  discouraged.  One 
my  of  moral  and  religious  truth  is  worth  all  the  wisdom 
of  the  schools.  One  lesson  from  Christ  will  carry  yon 
higher,  than  yeara  of  study  under  those  who  are  too 
enlightened  to  follow  this  celestial  guide. 

My  hearers,  do  not  contemn  the  poor  man  for  his 
Ignorance.  Has  he  seen  the  Right?  Has  he  felt  the 
binding  force  of  the  Everlasting  Moral  Law?  Has  the 
beauty  of  virtue,  in  any  of  its  forms,  been  revealed  to 
him  ?  Then  he  has  entered  the  highest  school  of  wisdom. 
Then  a  light  has  davmed  within  them,  worth  all  the 
physical  knowledge  of  all  worlds.  It  almost  moves  me 
to  indignation,  when  I  bear  the  student  exalting  his 
smence,  which  at  every  step  meets  impenetrable  dark* 
ness,  above  the  idea  of  Duty  and  above  veneration  for 
goodness  and  God.  It  is  true,  and  ought  to  be  under* 
atood,  that  outward  nature,  however  tortured,  probed, 
dissected,  never  reveals  truths  so  sublime  or  precious, 
at  are  wrapped  up  in  the  consctousness  of  the  meanest 
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indi^doal,  and  lud  qpen  to  every  eye  in  the  word  of 
Christ. 

I  trust  it  will  not  he  inferred  from  what  I  have  rad 
of  the  superiority  of  moral  and  religious  culture  ts 
physical  science,  that  the  former  requires  or  induces  t 
neglect  or  ^sparagement  of  the  latter.  No,  it  is  the 
friend  of  all  truth,  the  enemy  of  none.  It  is  propitioiis 
to  intellect,  and  indtes  to  the  investigation  of  the  laws 
and  order  of  the  universe.  This  view  deserves  a  brief 
illustration,  because  an  opposite  opinion  has  sometimes 
prevailed,  because  reproacn  has  sometimes  been  thrown 
on  religious  culture,  as  if  it  narrowed  the  mind  and 
barred  it  against  the  lights  of  physical  sdence.  There 
cannot  be  a  more  groundless  diarge.  Superstition  con- 
tracts and  darkens  the  mind;  but  that  living  faith  in 
moral  and  religious  truth,  for  which  I  contend  as  the 
highest  culture  of  rich  and  poor,  is  in  no  respect  nanow 
or  exclusive.  It  does  not  fasten  the  mind  for  ever  on 
a  few  barren  doctrines.  In  proportion  to  its  growth,  it 
cherishes  our  whole  nature,  gives  a  wide  range  to  thought, 
opens  the  intellect  to  the  true,  and  the  imagination  to 
tne  beautiful.  The  great  principles  of  moral  and  reli^ 
gious  science,  are,  aboye  all  others,  fruitful,  life-giring, 
and  have  intimate  connexions  with  all  other  truth.  The 
Love  towards  God  and  man,  which  is  the  centre  in  which 
thev  meet,  is  the  very  spirit  of  research  into  nature.  It 
finds  perpetual  delight  in  tracing  out  the  harmonies  and 
vast  and  beneficent  arrangements  of  creation,  and  in- 
spires an  interest  in  the  works  of  the  Universal  Father, 
more  profound,  intense,  enduring,  than  philosophical 
curiosity.  I  conceive,  too,  that  faith  in  moral  and  reli- 
gious truth  has  strong  affinities  with  the  scientific  spirit, 
and  thus  contributes  to  its  perfection.  Both,  for  example, 
have  the  same  objects,  that  is,  universal  truths.  As 
another  coincidence,  I  would  observe,  that  it  is  the 
highest  prerogative  of  scientific  genius,  to  interpret 
obscure  signs,  to  dart  from  faint  hints  to  sublime  dis- 
coveries, to  read  in  a  few  fragments  the  history  of  van- 
ished worlds  and  ages,  to  detect  in  the  falling  apple  the 
law  which  rules  the  spheres.  Now  it  is  the  property  of 
moral  and  religious  fidth,  to  see  in  the  finite  the  mani- 
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festation  of  the  Infinite,  in  the  present  the  genn  of  the 
boundless  future,  in  the  yisible  the  traces  of  the  Incom- 
prehensible Unseen,  in  the  powers  and  wants  of  the 
soul  its  imperishable  destiny.  Such  is  the  harmony 
between  the  religious  and  the  philosophical  spirit.  It 
is  to  a  higher  moral  and  religious  culture,  that  I  look  for 
a  higher  interpretation  of  nature.  The  laws  of  nature, 
we  must  remember,  had  their  origin  in  the  Mind  of  God. 
Of  this  they  are  the  product,  expression,  and  type;  and 
I  cannot  but  believe,  that  the  human  mind  which  best 
understands,  and  which  partakes  most  largely  of  the 
divine,  has  a  power  of  interpreting  nature,  which  is  ac- 
corded to  no  other.  It  has  harmonies  with  the  system 
which  it  is  to  unfold.  It  contains  in  itself  the  principles 
which  gave  birth  to  creation.  As  yet,  science  has 
hardly  penetrated  beneath  the  surface  of  nature.  Tlie 
principles  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  of  which  all 
organised  beings  around  us  are  but  varied  modifications, 
the  forces  which  pervade  or  constitute  matter,  and  the 
links  between  matter  and  mind,  are  as  yet  wrapped  in 
darkness;  and  how  little  is  known  of  the  adaptations  of 
the  physical  and  the  spiritual  world  to  one  another! 
Whence  is  light  to  break  in  on  these  depths  of  creative 
wisdom?  I  look  for  it  to  the  spirit  of  philosophy,  bap- 
tised, hallowed,  exalted,  made  piercing  by  a  new  culture 
of  the  moral  and  religious  principles  of  the  human  soul. 
The  topic  opens  before  me  as  I  advance.  The  su- 
periority of  moral  and  religious  to  all  other  culture,  is 
confirmed  by  a  throng  of  arguments  not  yet  touched. 
The  peculiar  wisdom  which  this  culture  gives,  by  re- 
vealing to  us  the  end,  the  Ultimate  Good  of  our  being, 
which  nothing  else  teaches;  the  peculiar  power  which 
it  gives,  power  over  ourselves,  so  superior  to  the  most 
extensive  sway  over  the  outward  universe;  the  necessity 
of  moral  and  religious  culture  to  make  knowledge  a 
blessing,  to  save  it  from  being  a  curse;  these  are  weighty 
considerations  which  press  on  my  mind,  but  cannot  be 
urged.  They  all  go  to  show,  that  the  culture  which  the 
poor  may  receive,  is  worth  all  others;  that  in  sending 
among  tnem  religious  and  moral  influences,  you  send 
die  highest  good  of  the  universe. 
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Iff  friends*  I  have  now  set  befoie  job  the  c^ef  e^ 
of  the  poor,  end  have  shown  you  the  greatness  and  d%^ 
aity  of  the  culture  which  is  within  their  reach;  and  t^B 

Krat  conviction,  which  I  wish  by  these  views  to  carry 
me  to  every  miDd,  is,  that  we  are  solemnly  boand  to 
cherish  and  manifest  a  strong  moral  and  religious  in* 
terest  in  the  poor;  and  to  give  them,  as  far  as  we  have 

?>wer,  the  means  of  moral  and  religious  cultivation, 
our  sympathies  with  their  bodily  wants  and  pains,  I, 
of  course,  would  not  weaken.  We  must  not  n^ect 
their  bodies  under  pretence  of  caring  for  their  soab; 
nor  must  we,  on  the  other  hand,  imagine,  that  in  prtt* 
Tiding  for  their  outward  wants,'  we  have  acquitted  ow- 
selves  of  all  Christian  obligations.  To  scatter  from  our 
abundance  occasional  alms,  is  not  enough;  we  must 
bring  them  to  our  minds  as  susceptible  of  deeper  ev& 
than  hunger  and  cold;  and  as  formed  for  higher  goods 
than  food  or  the  cheering  flame.  The  love  of  Christ 
toward  them,  should  seem  to  us  no  extravagance,  no 
blind  enthusiasm,  but  a  love  doe  to  human  nature  in  all 
its  forms.  To  look  beyond  the  outward  to  the  spiritual 
in  man,  is  the  great  distinction  of  Christian  love.  The 
soul  of  a  fellow-creature  must  come  out,  if  I  may  so  say, 
and  become  more  visible  and  prominent  to  us,  than  lus 
bodily  frame.  To  see  and  estimate  the  spiritual  nature 
of  the  poor,  is  greater  wisdom  than  to  span  earth  or 
heaven.  To  elevate  this,  is  a  greater  work  than  to 
build  cities.  To  give  moral  life  to  the  fallen,  is  a  higher 
aehievement  than  to  raise  the  dead  from  their  graves* 
Such  is  the  philanthropy  which  characterises  our  reli- 
gion; and  without  this,  we  can  do  little  effectual  g^ood 
to  the  poor. 

I  am  here  teaching  a  difficult,  but  great  duty.  To 
acquire  and  maintain  an  unaffected  conviction  of  the 
superiority  of  the  spiritual  in  man  to  every  thing  out- 
ward, is  a  hard  task,  especially  to  the  prosperous,  and 
yet  among  the  most  essential.  In  the  poor  man,  walking 
through  our  streets,  with  a  haggard  countenance  and 
tottering  step,  we  ought  to  see  something  greater  than 
all  the  opulence  and  splendour  which  surround  him* 
On  this  foundation  of  respect  for  every  soul,  are  built 
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til  tiocikl  dirtSidft,  and  none  can  be  thoroughly  perfotmcd 
^thdiit  h.  On  this  point  I  feel  that  I  use  no  swolteii 
labgila^e.  Words  cannot  exaggeratiB  the  Worth  of  the 
son).  We  have  all  felt,  when  I'ooking  above  os  into  the 
atmosph^ete,  that  there  was  ah  infinity  of  space,  ivhich 
Vfe  eould  not  explore.  When  I  look  into  man's  spirit 
and  see  there  the  germs  of  an  immortal  life,  I  fbel  mote 
deeply  that  an  infinity  lies  hid  beyond  what  I  see.  In 
the  idea  of  Duty,  which  springs  up  in  every  human  heart, 
I  discern  a  Law  more  sacred  and  boundless  than  gravi- 
tation, which  binds  the  soul  to  a  more  glorious  universe 
than  that  to  which  attraction  binds  the  body,  and  which 
k  to  endure  though  the  laws  of  physical  nature  paSs 
away.  Every  moral  sentiment,  every  intellectual  action, 
is  to  me  a  hint,  a  prophetic  sign  of  a  spiritual  power  to 
be  expanded  for  ever,  just  as  a  faint  ray  from  a  distant 
star  is  significant  of  unimaginable  splendour.  And  if  this 
be  true,  is  not  a  human  being  wronged,  greatly  wronged, 
who  awakens  in  his  fcllow-crcatures  no  moral  concern, 
who  receives  from  them  no  spiritual  care? 

It  is  the  boast  of  our  country,  that  the  civil  and 
poMtical  rights  of  evisry  human  being  are  secured;  that 
impartial  law  watches  alike  over  rich  and  poor.  But 
man  has  other,  and  more  important,  than  civil  rights; 
and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  poor.  To  him  who 
owns  nothing,  what  avails  it  that  he  lives  in  a  countnr 
where  property  is  inviolable;  or  what  mighty  boon  is  it 
to  him,  that  every  citizen  is  eligible  to  office,  when  his 
eondition  is  an  insuperable  bar  to  promotion!  To  the 
poor,  as  to  all  men,  moral  rights  are  most  important; 
the  right  to  be  regarded  according  to  their  nature,  to 
be  regarded,  not  as  animals  or  material  instruments,  but 
as  men;  the  right  to  be  esteemed  and  honoured,  accord- 
ing^ to  their  fidelity  to  the  moral  law;  and  their  right 
to  whatever  aids  their  fellow-beings  can  offer  for  their 
moral  improvement,  for  the  growth  of  their  highest 
powers.  These  rights  are  founded  on  the  supremacy 
of  the  moral  nature,  and  until  they  are  rebognised  tfaie 
poor  are  deeply  wronged. 

Our  whole  connexion  with  the  poor,  sliould  tend  to 
awaken  in  them  the  consciousness  of  their  moral  poweil 


aad  iMOiidbi%»  tad  to  nbe  then  in  qiiiit  tti^ 
tboTO  their  lot    Thoj  ahould  be  Mtd  to  k|iow.tt» 
iilT«i,bjtheMtiiBatowefomoftheai.  ThejAttiM$ 
BMCiwd  fiom  ■atf^ontempt,  by  lawng  ath«n  impROWt 
with  the  grMtporpoM  of  their  beii^.   Wem^eelftl 
poor  onibitiuuite,  oat  neTor  call  tMm  lov.    u  MbH 
to  their  light,  thejr  ttend  wnoiig  the  mgh.    llMgrha* 
no  siqperuHi»  but  in  those  who  IbUow  a  brighter,  mht 
ttght;  and  to  withhold  from  them  retpeot»  S  to  dmri 
their  Yutoe  of  a  support,  which  b  amoD^r  the  moft  HMni 
ijl^ofman.  Are  they  morally  faUen  and  hut?  .  Ikf 
•honld  itill  lean,  in  our  unafiected  conoera,  the  wmk 
of  the  fSdlen  aoul,  and  learn  that  nothing  aeeiai  torn 
iO  learfol  as  its  degradation. 

This  moral,  spintoal  interest  in  the  poet,  wie  diosiii 
eapiess  and  make  effoctual,  by  approaching  theVb  If 
estabBshiag  an  interoourse  with  them,  aa  far  aa  ooasirii 
mth  other  duties.  We  must  lire  with  themw.Mt  m 
another  race,  Irat  as  brethren*  Our  Chriedanpriaciptoi 
must  work  a  new  mirade,  must  exorcise  and  obmI  the 
spirit  of  caste.  The  outward  distinctiona  of  Urn  nait 
seem  to  us  not  «a  great  gulf,"  but  superficial  ISam 
which  the  chances  of  a  day  may  blot  out,  tuad  wluek 
are  broad  only  to  the  narrow-minded.  How  can  the 
educated  and  improved  communicate  themselTes  to  their 
less  favoured  fellow-creatures,  but  by  coming  near  them? 
The  strength,  happiness,  and  true  civilisadon  of  a  oofli* 
munity  are  determined  by  nothing  more,  than  J^  tfaii 
fraternal  union  among  all  conditions  of  men.  mthont 
this,  a  civil  war  virtually  rages  in  a  state.  For  the 
sake  of  rich  as  well  as  poor,  there  should  be  a  mutual 
interest  binding  them  together;  there  should  be  but  one 
caste,  that  of  humanity. 

To  render  this  connexion  interesting  and  useful,  we 
must  value  and  cultivate  the  power  of  acting  moraUy  oa 
the  poor.  There  is  no  art  so  divine,  as  that  of  reaching 
and  quickening  other  minds.  Do  not  toll  me  you  are 
unequal  to  this  task.  WhatI  call  yourselves  educatedt 
and  yet  want  power  to  approach  and  aid  your  unim- 
proved fellow-creatures?  Of  what  use  is  education,  if 
It  do  not  fit  us  to  receive  and  give  freely  in  our  vaiioos 
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8odal  eoBiiexionB?  How  wasted  lias  been  our  youth, 
if  it  has  taught  us  only  the  dialect  and  manners  of  a 
seleet  class,  and  not  taught  us  the  language  of  humanity; 
not  taught  us  to  mix  with  and  act  on  me  mass  of  our 
firiiow-creatures?  How  far  are  you  raised  above  the 
poor,  if  you  cannot  comprehend,  guide,  or  sway  them? 
The  chief  endowment  of  a  social  being,  I  mean  the 
'power  of  imparting  what  is  true  and  good  in  your  own 
souls,  you  have  yet  to  learn.  You  cannot  learn  it  too 
80<m. 

Yes,  I  call  you  to  seek  and  use  the  power  of  speaking 
to  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  and  poor,  and  especially 
of  the  poor  child.  Strive,  each  of  you,  to  bring  at  least 
one  human  being  to  the  happiness  for  which  God  made 
him.  Awaken  him  to  some  inward  moral  activity,  for 
on  this,  not  on  mere  outward  teaching,  the  improvement 
of  rich  and  poor  alike  depends.  Strive  to  raise  him 
above  the  crushing  necessities  of  the  body,  by  turning 
him  to  the  great,  kindling  purpose  of  his  being.  Show 
him,  that  the  fountain  of  all  happiness  is  within  us,  and 
that  thb  fountain  may  be  opened  alike  in  every  soul. 
Show  him,  how  much  virtue  and  peace  he  may  gain  by 
fidelity  to  his  domestic  relations;  how  much  progress 
he  may  make  bv  devout  and  resolute  use  of  his  best 
opportunities;  what  a  near  union  he  may  form  with  God; 
how  beneficent  an  influence  he  may  exert  in  his  narrow 
sphere;  what  heroism  may  be  exercised  amidst  priva* 
tions  and  pains;  how  sufiering  may  be  turned  to  glory; 
how  heaven  may  begin  in  the  most  unprosperous  con* 
ditiott  on  earth.  Surely  he  who  can  carry  such  truths 
to  any  human  being,  is  charged  with  a  glorious  mission 
from  above. 

In  these  remarks,  I  have  urged  on  all  who  hear  me, 
a  personal  interest  in  the  moral  well-being  of  the  poor. 
I  am  aware,  however,  that  many  can  devote  but  little 
personal  care  to  this  work.  But  what  they  cannot  do 
themselves,  they  can  do  by  others;  and  this  I  hold  to 
be  one  of  our  most  sacred  duties  as  Christians.  If  we 
cannot  often  visit  the  poor  ourselves,  we  may  send  those 
who  are  qualified  to  serve  them  better.  We  can  sup- 
port ministers  to  study  and  apply  the  means  of  enlight- 
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Mngt  comfoTtingr,  reforming,  and  saving  die  ignomt 
and  depressed.  Every  man,  whom  God  has  prospered^, 
is  boQttd  to  contribnte  to  this  work.  The  Christiaa 
ninittry  is  indeed  a  blessing  to  all,  but  above  all  to  the 
poor.  We,  who  have  leisure  and  quiet  homes,  and  c«a 
gather  round  us  the  teachers  of  all  ages  in  their  wriUneSk 
can  better  dispense  with  the  living  teacher,  than  the 
poor,  who  are  unused  to  learn  from  books,  and  onaccos^ 
tomed  to  mental  effort,  who  can  only  learn  through  the 
•ye  and  ear,  through  the  kind  look  and  the  thriliii^ 
Toioe.  Send  them  the  ministers  of  God's  truth  and 
grace.  And  think  not,  that  this  office  may  be  filled  by 
any  who  will  take  it.  There  are  some,  I  know,  perhaps 
AOt  a  few,  who  suppose  the  most  common  capacities 
equal  to  the  Christian  ministry  in  general,  and  who,  itf 
coarse,  will  incline  to  devolve  the  office  of  teaching  the 
iffoorant  and  destitute  on  men  unfit  for  other  vocations. 
Away  with  this  disgraceful  error!  If  there  be  an  office 
worthy  of  angels,  it  is  that  of  teaching  Christian  truth. 
The  Son  of  God  hallowed  it,  bv  sustaining  it  in  his  own 
person.  All  other  labours  sink  before  it.  Royalty  is 
impotence  and  a  vulgar  show,  compared  with  the  deep 
and  quickening  power,  which  many  a  Christian  teftcber 
has  exerted  on  the  immortal  soul.  Profound  intellect, 
creative  genius,  thrilling  eloquence,  can  nowhere  find 
■neb  scope  and  excitement,  as  in  the  study  and  comma* 
oication  of  moral  and  religious  truth,  as  in  breathing  into 
other  minds  the  wisdom  and  love  which  were  revealed 
in  Jesus  Christ;  and  the  time  will  come,  when  they  will 
jovfttUy  consecrate  themselves  to  this  as  their  truesphere. 
That  the  ministry  of  the  poor  may  be  sustained  by  a 
man  wanting  some  qualifications  for  a  common  congre- 
gation, is  true;  but  be  needs  no  ordinary  gifts,  a  sound 
judgment,  a  clear  mind,  an  insight  into  human  natare, 
a  spirit  of  patient  research,  the  power  of  familiar  and 
striking  illustration  of  truth,  a  glowing  heart,  an  unaf- 
fected self-devotion  to  the  service  of  mankind.  Sudi 
men  we  are  bound  to  provide  for  the  poor,  if  they  can 
be  secured.  He  who  will  not  contribute  to  the  moral 
and  religious  culture  of  the  destitute,  is  unworthy  to 
live  in  Christendom.    He  deserves  to  be  banished  be- 
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Yond  tbe  light  irhich  he  n^ill  not  spread.  Let  him  deny 
oift  religion  if  he  will;  bat  to  believe  in  it,  and  yet  noi 
seek  to  impart  it  to  those  whe  can  receive  no  other 
treaanre,  is  to  cast  contempt  on  its  excellence,  and  to 
harden  himself  against  the  most  sacred  claims  of  hok 
inantty. 

My  friends,  it  is  a  canse  of  gratitude,  that  so  much 
has  been  done  in  this  city  to  furnish  such  a  ministry 
as  now  has  been  described.  Tbe  poor,  1  believe*  ate 
provided  for  here,  as  in  no  other  place  in  our  country. 
The  Fraternity  of  Churches,  which  I  address,  have  m 
their  service  three  ministers  for  this  work,  and  the 
number,  it  is  expected,  will  be  increased;  and  we  idi 
know  that  they  have  not  laboured  in  vain.  Their  good 
iafluence  we  cannot  doubt.  The  cause  has  been  signaUy 
prospered  by  God.  Since  tbe  institution  of  this  minis* 
try,  it  has  not  only  carried  instruction,  counsel,  reproof, 
hope,  and  moral  strength  to  multitudes,  who  would 
otherwise  have  heard  no  encouraging  voice,  would  have 
met  no  outward  remembrancers  of  Christian  duty.  }s  It 
has  produced  in  other  classes  of  society  still  more  pro«> 
mising  effects.  It  has  produced  a  connexion  of  the  rich 
with  the  poor,  a  knowledge  of  their  real  state  and  wants^ 
a  sympathy  with  them,  an  interest  in  their  well-being,, 
which  are  the  signs  of  a  lasting  improvement  in  sodety. 
This  ministry  has  not  been  lifeless  machinery.  It  has 
vitality,  earnestness,  force.  It  does  not  rest  in  a  round 
of  regular  services,  but  seeks  new  means  of  reaching  the 
pofur.  It  particularly  seeks  to  act  on  tbe  children.  Not 
content  with  gathering  them  in  Sunday  schools,  it  forms 
congr^ations  of  them  for  worship,  and  adapts  to  them 
the  ordinary  services  of  the  church,  so  as  to  fix  atten* 
tion  and  touch  the  heart.  What  an  invaluable  service 
to  humanity  I  Formerly,  these  children,  unprovided 
with  the  means  of  public  worship,  never  guided  by  their 
parents  to  the  house  of  prayer,  wasted  and  worse  than 
wasted  the  Sunday  in  the  streets,  and  found  or  made 
this  holy  season,  a  day  of  peculiar  temptation  and  crimen 
Whilst  the  ministers  of  the  poor  are  faithibl  to  the  adult» 
they  give  a  special  care  to  children,  and  through  the 
child  often  reach  the  parent's  heart    Through  their 
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tffwts,  the  young  who  htd  been  bronght  op  to  b^, 
hare  often  been  aent  to  the  pablic  school  or  the  Sundty 
•ehool,  and  in  this  way  many  a  heedlesa  foot  going 
down  to  rain,  has  been  tamed  to  the  path  of  daty.  It 
is  confidently  stated  that  since  the  establishment  of  this 
miiustry  a  few  yean  ago,  street-beggary  has  decreased, 
notwithstanding  the  rapid  growth  of  our  population. 
Happily,  men  of  intelligence  and  noble  hearts  are  wiiliDg 
to  enter  this  field,  and  new  labourers  are  needed.  It  is 
important  that  the  ministers  of  the  poor  should  extend 
their  care  beyond  the  most  indigent,  to  that  class  from 
which  the  ranks  of  indigence  are  recruited,  I  mean  to 
that  class  of  labourers  who  are  hovering  over  the  brink 
of  poverty,  who  depend  on  each  day's  toil  for  each  day's 
fiiod,  and  whom  a  short  sickness  or  deficiency  of  em- 
ployment reduces  to  want.  Among  these,  the  degrading 
infidelity  of  our  days  finds  many  of  its  victims,  and  on 
this  account  they  peculiarly  need  to  be  visited  by  Chris- 
tian friendship,  and  the  light  of  truth.  To  connect 
these  with  regular  congregations,  and  to  incite  them  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  pablic  worship,  some  part 
of  what  they  now  too  generally  expend  in  pemicioas 
indulgences,  would  be  to  render  an  essential  service  to 
morals  and  religion. 

The  work  of  a  minister  for  the  poor,  covers  much 
ground,  and  it  demands  superior  minds.  This  body  of 
men  are  set  apart,  not  only  to  act  on  individaals,  bat 
to  study  poverty  in  all  its  aspects,  in  its  causes,  its  in- 
fluences, its  various  shapes,  its  growth,  and  its  decline, 
and  thus  to  give  light  to  the  legislator  and  philanthro- 
pist in  the  great  work  of  its  prevention  and  cure.  To 
me,  this  ministry  is  peculiarly  interesting,  regarded  aa 
the  beginning  of  a  series  of  operations  for  banishing 
from  society  its  chief  calamity  and  reproach,  and  for 
changing  tie  face  of  the  civilised  and  Christian  world. 
I  see  in  it  the  expression  of  a  silently  growing  purpose, 
that  Christian  commnnilies  shall  not  always  be  deformed 
and  disgraced  by  the  presence  of  an  ignorant,  destitute, 
miserable  horde;  that  in  the  bosom  of  civilisation  there 
^11  no  longer  exist  a  more  wretched,  degraded  por- 
tion of  human  beings,  than  can  be  found  in  savage  ufe. 
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This  horrible  contrast  of  eondition,  which  all  lai^g^e  citiet 
present,  has  existed  too  long.  Shall  it  endure  for  oyer? 
My  friends,  we  all,  as  well  as  others,  have  hitherto  been 
dreadfully  insensible  to  this  sorest  evil  under  the  sun. 
Long  use  has  hardened  us  to  it.  We  haye  lived  com- 
fortably, perhaps  luxuriously,  in  our  dwellings,  whilst 
within  a  stone's  throw,  were  fellow-creatures,  the  chil- 
dren  of  our  Father  in  heaven,  as  nobly  born  and  gifted 
as  ourselves,  in  whose  countenances  might  be  read 
brutal  ignorance,  hopeless  misery,  and  degrading  vice* 
We  have  passed  them  in  the  street,  not  only  without  a 
tear,  but  without  a  thought.  Oh,  how  seldom  has  a 
pang  shot  through  our  hearts  at  the  sight  of  our  ruined 
fellow-creaturesT  Shall  this  insensibility  continue  for 
ever?  Shall  not  a  new  love  succeed  to  this  iron  hard- 
ness of  heart?  Do  not  call  the  evil  remediless.  Sure  I 
am,  that  at  this  moment  there  is  enough  of  piety,  phil- 
anthropy, and  moral  power  in  this  community,  to  work 
deep  changes  in  the  poorer  classes,  could  these  energies, 
now  scattered  and  slumbering,  be  brought  to  bear  wiselj 
and  perseveringly  on  the  task.  Shall  we  decline  this 
work?  If  so,  we  decline  the  noblest  labour  of  philan- 
thropy. If  so,  we  must  suffer,  and  we  ought  to  suffer. 
Society  ought  to  be  troubled,  to  be  shaken,  yea  con- 
vulsed, until  its  solemn  debt  to  the  ignorant  and  poor 
be  paid.  Poor  there  will  be,  but  they  need  not,  must 
not  exist  as  a  degraded,  hopeless  caste.  They  need 
not,  must  not  be  cut  off  from  the  brotherhood  of  human- 
ity. Their  children  must  not  be  left  to  inherit  and  pro- 
pagate their  crimes  and  woes.  To  put  an  end  to  such 
a  class,  is  the  highest  office  of  Christian  philanthropy. 
Do  you  ask  how  it  is  to  be  done?  I  answer,  Christian- 
ity has  wrought  mighty  revolutions,  and  in  these  we 
bave  an  earnest  of  what  it  is  able  and  destined  to  ao- 
oomplish.  Let  us  brine  this  into  new  contact  with  the 
poor.  Let  us  send  form  men,  imbued  with  its  spirit,  to 
preach  it  to  the  poor,  and  still  more  to  study  poverty  in 
all  its  forms,  that  the  moral  pestilence  which  has  so  long 
ravaged  the  Christian  world,  may  at  last  be  staved. 
-  I  now  see  before  me  the  representatives  of  several 
<K)ngregation8  of  this  city,  which  have  united  to  suppoit 
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the  ministry  for  the  poor.  Thanks  to  Grod,  for  fhii 
Buoiifestation  of  the  spirit  and  power  of  ChristiaDity. 
This  connexion,  framed  only  for  purposes  of  Christian 
philanthropy,  looking^  only  to  the  spiritual  relief  of  oat 
depressed  fellow-creatures,  and  incapable  of  being  per- 
▼erted  to  the  accumulation  of  ecclesiastical  power,  is 
the  happiest  means  which  could  be  devised,  to  bring 
onx  churches  into  stronger  sympathy  and  closer  friend- 
ship, without  infringing,  in  the  smallest  degree,  that 
principle  of  independence  or  self-govemmeBt  on  which 
they  are  built  Is  it  not  a  plain  troth,  that  every  Chris- 
tian congregation,  besides  providing  for  its  own  spiritual 
wants,  is  bound  to  devote  itself  to  the  general  cause  of 
Christianity,  and  to  provide  for  spreading  its  own  light 
and  privileges  to  the  destitute?  By  this  fraternity  we 
ere  aischarging,  in  part,  this  sacred  obligation.  May  it 
be  sustain^  with  increasing  zeal,  with  unshaken  iaitl^ 
with  glorious  success. 

My  friends,  is  it  necessary,  that  I  should  urge  you  to 
contribute  of  your  substance  to  the  woric  which  has  now 
been  laid  before  you?  I  am  speaking  to  the  prosper^ 
oils.  Let  the  Goodness  which  has  prospered  you,  teach 
you  the  spirit  in  which  your  wealth  or  competence 
should  be  used.  What  is  the  true  use  of  prosperity? 
Not  to  minister  to  self-indulgence  and  ostentation;  not 
to  widen  the  space  between  you  and  the  less  prospeiw 
ous;  not  to  multiply  signs  of  superior  rank;  not  to  raise 
u«  to  an  eminence,  whence  we  may  look  down  on  the 
multitude  as  an  inferior  race;  but  to  multiply  our  bond» 
of  union  with  our  fellow-creatures,  to  spread  our  sym- 
pathies  far  and  wide,  to  give  us  nobler  spheres  of  action* 
to  make  us  more  eminently  the  delegates  and  repre- 
sentatives of  divine  beneficence.  What  is  the  true  use 
of  increasing  wealth  in  a  city?  It  is  not,  that  more 
magnificent  structures  should  be  reared,  but  that  chit 
dwellings  should  be  inhabited  by  a  more  intelligent  and, 
virtuous  people;  that  institutions  for  awakening  intel* 
lectual  and  moral  life,  should  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
whole  community;  that  the  individual  may  be  carried 
forward  to  his  true  happiness  and  perfection;  that  soci- 
ety may  be  bound  together,  by  stronger  and  purer  bonda» 
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and  that  the  rigid  laws  of  earthly  govemments  may  be 
more  and  more  superseded  by  the  Law  of  Love.  With- 
out such  influences,  wealth  is  turned  into  a  snare  and 
curse.  If,  indeed,  our  prosperity  is  to  be  used  to  spread 
luxurious  and  selfish  modes  of  life,  to  form  a  frivolous 
class  of  fashion,  to  produce  more  striking  contrasts  be- 
tween  unfeeling  opulence  and  abject  penury,  to  corrupt 
manners  and  harden  the  heart,  better  were  it  for  us, 
that  by  the  just  judgment  of  God,  it  should  be  sunk  in- 
to the  depths  of  the  sea.  It  avails  little,  that  intercourse 
is  more  polished,  aud  a  new  grace  is  thrown  over  life. 
The  simple  question  is.  Do  we  better  understand  and 
more  strongly  feel  our  relations  to  God  and  to  our  fel- 
low-creatures? Without  this,  our  boasted  civilisation 
is  a  whited  sepulchre,  fair  to  the  eye,  but  inwardly 
**  full  of  dead  men's  bones  aud  all  uncleanness." — But 
I  cannot  end  this  discourse  with  the  voice  of  warning. 
You  deserve  to  hear  the  voice  of  encouragement  and 
hope.  One  good  work  you  are  carrying  on,  as  this 
anniversary  testifies.  One  institution  for  instructing 
the  ignorant  and  raising  up  the  fallen,  you  have  sus- 
tained. Let  it  not  fall.  Extend  and  strengthen  it. 
Make  it  permanent.  Bind  it  up  with  the  institutions 
which  you  support  for  your  own  religious  improvement. 
Transmit  it  to  your  children.  Let  your  children  learn, 
from  this  your  example,  to  take  part  in  the  cause  of 
Christ,  of  prophets  aud  apostles,  of  holy  men  of  all  ages, 
in  the  work  of  regenerating  society,  and  of  extending 
to  the  whole  human  family,  the  light  and  blessings  of 
the  Christian  faith. 
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^I  have  thrown  into  an  Appendix  parts  of  certain  Tracts  aod  Dis. 
eouraes,  which  were  called  forth  bjr  passiog  events  in  the  political  and 
reti^oua  world.  I  have  aimed,  in  making  the  selections,  to  take  pas. 
eages,  which  contain  general  views,  retaining  only  such  references  to 
personal,  local,  and  temporary  topics,  as  seem  necessary  to  a  full  on. 
derstanding  of  the  extracts.  3 


Extracts  from  Observations  on  the  Proposition  for 
Increasing  the  Means  of  Theological  Education  at 
the  University  in  Cambridge.     1816. 

As  a  proposition  is  now  before  the  public  for  increasing  the 
means  of  theological  education  at  Harvard  University,  it  is 
thought  that  a  few  observations  on  the  subject,  may  be  accept- 
able to  those  who  have  not  been  able  to  give  to  it  much  atten-. 
tion,  and  whose  aid  and  patronage  may  be  solicited. 

It  may  perhaps  be  asked  by  some,  though  I  hope  the  Ques- 
tion will  be  confined  to  a  few.  Why  ought  we  to  be  so  solicit- 
ous for  the  education  of  ministers?  The  answer  is  obvious. 
The  object  of  the  ministry  is  peculiarly  important.  To  the 
Christian  minister  are  entrusted  in  a  measure  the  dearest  and 
most  valuable  interests  of  the  human  race.  He  is  called  to 
watch  over  the  morals  of  society,  and  to  awaken  and  cultivate 
the  principles  of  piety  and  virtue  in  the  hearts  of  individuals. 
He  is  set  apart  to  dispense  that  religion,  which,  as  we  believe^ 
came  from  God,  which  was  given  to  reform,  exalt,  and  con- 
sole us,  and  on  the  reception  of  which  the  happiness  of  the 
future  life  depends.  Ougnt  we  not  to  be  solicitous  for  the  wise 
and  effectual  training  of  those  by  whom  this  religion  is  to  be 
unfolded  and  enforced,  and  to  whose  influence  our  own  minds 
and  those  of  our  children  are  to  be  so  often  exposed? 

Our  interest  in  a  minister  is  very  peculiar.  He  is  to  us  what 
no  other  professional  man  can  be.  We  want  him,  not  to  trans- 
act our  business  and  to  receive  a  compensation,  but  to  be  our 
friend,  our  suide,  an  inmate  in  our  families;  to  enter  our 
bouses  in  afl&ction;  and  to  be  able  to  give  us  light,  admoni- 
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tioDt  and  coasolaition  in  loiferingy  ndcneM,  and  the  last  hoon 
of  life. 

Our  connexion  with  men  of  other  profesgions  is  tranaeat» 
•eddental,  rare.  With  a  minister  it  is  habitaal.  Once  in  the 
week,  at  least,  we  are  to  meet  him  and  sit  under  his  instruc- 
tions. We  are  to  give  up  our  minds  in  a  measure  to  his  influ- 
ence, and  to  receive  from  him  impressions  on  a  subject,  which 
more  than  all  others  concerns  us,  and  with  which  our  improve- 
ment and  tranquillity  through  life  and  our  future  peace  are  in- 
timately connected. 

We  want  the  minister  of  religion  to  address  our  nnderstand- 
JDSB  wi^  clearness;  to  extend  and  b^ghten  our  moral  and 
reujgioai  conceptions;  to  throw  light  over  the  obscurities  of 
the  sacred  volume;  to  assist  us  in  repelling  those  doubts  which 
sometimes  shake  our  convictions  of  Christian  truth;  and  to 
establish  us  in  a  firm  and  rational  beHef. 

We  want  him,  not  only  to  address  the  understanding  with 
clearness,  but  still  more  to  speak  to  the  conscience  and  heart 
with  power;  to  force,  as  it  were,  our  thoughts  from  the  world; 
to  rouse  us  from  the  slumbers  of  an  unrefleoting  life;  to  ex- 
hibit religion  in  an  interesting  form,  and  to  engage  our  affec- 
tions on  the  side  of  duty.  Such  are  the  offices  and  aid  which 
we  need  from  the  Christian  minister.  Who  does  not  see  in  a 
moment,  that  much  preparation  of  the  intellect  and  heart  is 
required  to  render  him  successful  in  these  high  and  genoow 
labours? 

These  reasons  for  being  interested  in  the  education  ^  aiin- 
islers,  grow  out  of  the  nature  and  importance  of  religion. 
Another  important  remark  is,  that  the  state  of  our  country 
demands  that  greater  care  than  ever  should  be  given  to  this 
object.  It  will  not  be  denied,  I  presume,  that  this  country  is 
on  the  whole  advancing  in  intelligence.  The  means  of  im- 
provement are  more  liberally  and  more  generally  afforded  to 
the  young  than  in  former  times.  A  closer  connexion  subsii^ 
with  the  cultivated  minds  in  other  countries.  A  variety  dT 
Institutions  are  awakening  our  powers,  and  communicating  a 
degree  of  general  knowledge,  which  was  not  formerly  diffused 
among  us.  Taste  is  more  extensively  cultivated,  and  the 
finest  productions  of  polite  literature  find  their  way  into  many 
of  our  families.  Now  in  this  state  of  things,  in  this  increasing 
activity  of  intellect,  there  is  peculiar  need  of  an  enlightened 
ministry.  Religion  should  not  be  left  to  feeble  and  ignorant 
advocates,  to  men  of  narrow  and  unfurnished  minds.  Its  min» 
isters  should  be  practical  proofs,  that  it  may  be  connected 
with  the  noblest  improvements  of  the  understanding ;  and  they 
should  be  able  to  convert  into  weapons  for  its  defence,  th« 
discoveries  of  philosophy,  and  the  speculations  of  genini. 
Religion  must  be  adapted  in  iU  mode  or  exhibition  to  the  state 
of  society.    The  form  in  which  we  present  it  to  the  iniant  will 
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not  Mtiify  and  interest  tbe  advanced  and<mtniilii^.  In  the 
same  manner,  if  in  a  cultivated  age  religioas  instraetion  does 
not  partake  the  general  elevation,  it  will  be  slighted  by  thft 
verf  minds  whose  influence  it  is  most  desirable  to  engage  oH 
the  side  of  virtue  and  piety. 

I  have  observed,  that  an  enlightened  age  requires  an  en> 
lightened  ministry.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  an  enlightened  ministry  is  a  powerftil  agent  in  continuing 
and  accelerating  the  progress  of  light,  of  refinement,  and  m 
all  social  improvements.  The  limits  of  this  essay  will  not  ad- 
mit the  full  deveiopement  of  this  sentiment  I  will  only  ob- 
serve, that  perhaps  the  most  reflecting  men  are  not  aware  how 
far  a  society  is  indebted  for  activity  of  intellect,  delicacy  of 
manners,  and  the  strength  of  all  its  institutions,  to  the  silent, 
subtile  influence  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  are  kept 
alive  in  the  breasts  of  multitudes  by  religious  instruction. 

There  is  another  most  important  consideration  for  promoting 
an  enlightened  ministry.  Religious  teachers  there  certainly 
will  be,  of  one  description  or  another;  and  if  men  of  well  fur- 
nished minds  cannot  be  found  for  this  office,  we  shall  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  ignorant  and  fanatical.  The  human  heart  is 
disposed,  by  its  very  nature,  to  religious  impressions,  and  it 
wants  guidance,  wants  direction,  wants  the  light  and  fervour 
of  other  minds,  in  this  most  interesting  concern.  Conscious 
of  weakness,  and  delighting  in  excitement,  it  will  follow  the 
blindest  guide,  who  speaks  with  confidence  of  his  communi- 
cations with  God,  rather  than  advance  alone  in  the  religious 
Kfb.  An  enlightened  ministry  is  the  only  barrier  against  fana- 
ticism. Remove  this,  and  popular  enthusiasts  would  sweep 
away  the  multitude  as  with  a  torrent,  would  operate  with  an 
unresisted  power  on  the  ardent  imagination  of  youth,  and  on 
the  devotional  susceptibility  of  woman,  and  would  even  pros- 
trate cultivated  minds  in  which  feeling  is  the  most  prominent 
tndt.  Few  of  us  consider  the  proneness  of  the  human  heart 
to  extravagance  and  fanaticism,  or  how  much  we  are  all  in- 
debted for  our  safety  to  the  good  sense  and  intellectual  and 
religious  improvement  of  ministers  of  religion. 

Ignorant  ministers  are  driven  almost  by  necessity  to  fana- 
ticism. Unable  to  interest  their  hearers  by  appeals  to  the 
understanding,  and  by  clear,  judicious,  and  affecting  deline- 
ations of  religion,  they  can  only  acquire  and  maintain  the  as- 
cendancy which  is  so  dear  to  them,  by  inflaming  the  passions, 
by  exciting  a  distempered  and  ungovemed  sensibility,  and  by 
perpetuating  ignorance  and  error.  Every  man  of  observation 
most  have  seen  melancholy  illustrations  of  this  truth,  and  what 
an  argument  does  it  afford  in  favour  of  an  enlightened  ministryl 

Nothing  more  is  needed  to  show  the  great  interest  which  the 
oommuni^  ought  to  feel  in  the  education  of  young  men  finr 
the  ministry.    But  it  will  be  asked,  Are  not  our  present 
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■ofllcient?  Are  not  ourpalpHs  filled  with  well  famished  and 
enljghteoed  teachers?  why  seek  to  obtain  additional  aids  for 
this  important  end?  I  answer,  first,  that  a  sufficient  nomber 
of  enlightened  ministers  is  not  trained  for  our  pulpits.  There 
is  a  demand  beyond  the  supply,  even  if  we  look  no  further  than 
this  Commonwealth ;  and  if  we  look  through  the  whole  country, 
we  shall  see  an  immense  tract  of  the  spiritual  vineyard  uncul- 
tivated, and  uncultivated  for  want  of  labourers.  I  answer,  in 
the  second  place,  that  whilst  in  our  pulpits  we  have  ministers 
whose  gifts  and  endowments  entitle  them  to  respect,  we  yet 
need  and  ought  to  possess  a  more  enlightened  ministry.  Many 
of  our  religious  teachers  will  lament  to  us  the  deficiencies  of 
their  education,  will  lament  that  the  narrowness  of  their  cir- 
cumstances compelled  them  to  too  early  an  entrance  on  their 
work,  will  lament  that  they  were  deprived,  by  the  imperfecticMi 
of  our  institutions,  of  many  aids  which  the  preparation  for  the 
ministry  requires.  We  have  indeed  many  good  ministers.  But 
we  ouffht  to  have  better.  We  may  have  better.  But  unless 
we  wiU  sow  more  liberally,  we  cannot  expect  a  richer  harvest. 
The  education  of  ministers  decides  very  much  their  future 
eharacter,  and  where  this  is  incomplete,  we  must  not  expect  to 
be  blessed  with  powerful  and  impressive  instruction.  The  sum 
is,  we  need  an  increase  of  the  means  of  theological  education. 

But  it  will  be  asked,  Why  shall  we  advance  funds  for  the 
education  of  ministers,  rather  than  of  physicians  or  lawyers? 
Why  are  such  peculiar  aids  and  encouragements  needed  for 
this  profession?  Will  not  the  demand  for  ministers  obtain  a 
supply,  just  as  the  demand  for  every  other  species  of  talent? 
This  reasoning  is  founded  on  a  principle  genendly  true,  that 
demand  creates  a  supply ;  but  every  general  rule  has  its  ex- 
ceptions, and  it  is  one  of  the  highest  offices  of  practical  wisdom 
to  discern  the  cases  where  the  rule  fails  in  its  application. 

All  reasoning  should  give  place  to  fact.  Now  it  is  an  un- 
deniable fact,  that  whilst  the  other  learned  professions  in  oar 
eountry  are  crowded  and  overstocked,  whilst  the  supply 
vastly  surpasses  the  demand,  the  profession  of  the  ministry  is 
comparatively  deserted,  and  candidates  of  respectable  standUig, 
instead  of  obtruding  themselves  in  crowds,  are  often  to  be 
sourht  with  a  degree  of  care  and  difficulty. 

Tne  reason  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  difference  between 
the  ministry  and  other  professions.  Other  professions  hold 
out  the  strong  lures  of  profit  and  distinction.  They  appeal 
to  the  ambition,  the  love  of  gain,  the  desire  of  rising  in  Uie 
world,  which  are  so  operative  on  youthful  minds.  These  lures 
are  not,  and  ought  not  to  be,  exhibited  by  the  ministry.  This 
profession  makes  its  chief  appeal  to  the  morid  and  reliffioos 
feelings  of  the  young,  and  we  all  know  how  much  fainter 
these  are  than  those  which  I  have  previously  mentioned*  Can 
we  wonder  then  that  the  ministry  &  less  crowded? 
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I  proceed  to  another  remark.  The  orofeflsions  of  law  and 
medicine  do  not  imperiously  demand  any  hi$;h  moral  qualifi- 
cations in  those  who  embrace  them.  A  young  man,  whose 
habits  are  not  altogether  pure,  or  whose  character  is  marked 
by  levity,  may  enter  on  the  study  of  these  professions,  without 
iDcurrinfr  the  reproach  of  impropriety  or  inconsistency  of  con- 
duct. The  ministry,  on  the  other  hand,  demands  not  merely 
unexceptionable  morak,  but  a  seriousness  of  mind,  and  a  pro- 
pensity to  contemplative  and  devout  habits,  which  are  not  the 
ordinary  characteristics  of  that  age,  when  a  choice  must  be 
made  of  the  business  of  life.  On  this  account  the  number  of 
the  young,  who  are  inclined  by  their  own  feelings  and  advised 
by  others  to  enter  the  ministry,  is  comparatively  small. 

I  am  now  led  to  another  reflection,  growing  out  of  the  last. 
The  profession  of  the  ministry  has  an  aspect  not  inviting  to  the 
young.  Youth  is  the  period  of  animation  and  gaiety.  But  to 
the  hasty  observation  of  youth,  there  is  a  gloominess,  a  so- 
lemnity, a  painful  self-restraint  belonging  to  the  life  of  a  min- 
ister. Even  young  men  of  pure  morals  and  of  devotional  sus- 
ceptibility shrink  from  an  employment,  which  they  think  wUl 
separate  them  from  the  world,  and  impose  a  rigorous  dis- 
cipline and  painful  circumspection.  That  path,  which  they 
would  probably  find  most  tranquil  and  most  flowery,  seems  to 
them  beset  with  thorns.  Do  we  not  see  many  obstructions 
to  a  sufficient  supply  of  students  of  theology? 

I  now  proceed  to  another  most  important  consideration. 
We  have  seen,  that  a  large  number  of  young  men,  qualified 
by  their  habits  and  feelings  for  the  ministry,  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected. It  is  also  a  fact,  and  a  very  decisive  fact,  that  young 
men,  thus  qualified,  generally  belong  to  families  whose  cir- 
cumstances are  confined,  and  whose  means  of  educating  their 
children  are  exceedingly  narrow.  From  this  class  of  society, 
the  ministerial  profession,  as  is  well  known,  receives  its  largest 
supplies.  Do  we  not  at  once  discover  from  this  statement, 
that  this  profession  demands  from  the  community  peculiar 
encouragement?  Let  me  briefly  repeat  what  I  have  said. 
From  the  nature  of  the  ministry,  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
young  are  disposed  or  fitted  to  enter  it,  and  of  this  number  a 
considerable  part  are  unable  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their 
education;  and  yet  the  community  has  the  highest  possible  in- 
terest in  giving  them  the  best  education  which  the  improve- 
ments of  the  ago  and  the  opulence  of  the  country  will  admit. 
Is  it  not  clear,  that  there  ought  to  be  provided  liberal  funds 
for  this  most  valuable  object? 

Will  it  here  be  asked.  Why  the  candidate  for  the  ministry 
cannot  borrow  money  to  defray  the  charges  of  his  education  ? 
I  answer,  it  is  not  always  easy  for  him  to  borrow.  Besides,  a 
debt  is  a  most  distressing  incumbrance  to  a  man,  who  has  a 
prospect  of  a  salary  so  small,  that,  without  exertions  foreign 
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to  hk  profenion,  it  will  hardly  tappoit  him.    Can  we  wonder 
that  the  profession  is  declined  in  preference  to  such  a  burden? 

Where  this  burden,  however,  is  chosen,  the  effect  is  im- 
bappy,  and  the  cause  of  religion  is  often  a  sufferer.  The  can- 
diwte,  unwitting  to  contract  a  larger  debt  than  is  indimiMdile 
to  his  ol]|ieot,  hurries  through  his  studies,  aad  asters  imnimiAed 
•■d  mpre^tred  on  the  ministry.  His  first  care  is,  as  it  should 
be,  to  me  himself  from  his  pecuniary  obligations;  and  for  this 
end  he  endeavours  to  unite  some  secular  employment  with  Iub 
sacred  odling.  In  this  way  the  spirit  of  study  and  of  his  pro- 
fbnion  is  damped.  He  forms  negligent  habUs  in  his  prepa- 
ration for  the  pulpit,  which  he  soon  thinks  are  justified  by  the 
wants  of  a  growing  family.  His  imperfect  education  therefore 
is  never  completed.  His  mind  remains  stationary.  A  meaere 
library,  which  he  is  unable  to  enlarge,  furnishes  the  weekly 
food  for  his  flock,  who  are  forced  to  sul»ist  on  an  umnterestiag 
lepetition  of  the  same  dull  thoagbts. 

This  is  the  melancholy  history  of  too  many  who  enter  the 
ministry.  Few  young  men  among  us  are  in  (act  sufficiently 
prepared,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  religious  instruction  is 
not  what  it  should  be.  The  community  at  lai^  cannot  perhaps 
understand  how  extensive  a  preparation  the  ministry  requires. 
There  is  one  idea,  however,  which  should  teach  them,  that  it 
ought  to  be  more  extensive  than  that  which  is  demanded  for 
any  other  profession.  A  lawyer  and  physician  b^n  their  em- 
ployment with  a  small  number  of  clients  or  patients,  and  their 
practice  is  confined  to  the  least  important  cases  within  their 
respective  departments.  They  have  therefore  much  leisure 
for  preparation  after  entering  on  their  pursuits,  and  gradu^ 
rise  into  public  notice.  Not  so  the  imnister.  He  enters  A 
once  on  tne  stage.  All  the  duties  of  a  parish  immediately  de- 
volve upon  him.  His  connexion  at  the  first  moment  extends 
to  as  large  a  number  as  he  wiU  ever  be  called  to  serve.  Wb 
sUtion  is  at  first  conspicuous.  He  is  literally  burdened  aad 
pressed  with  duties.  The  mere  lidiour  of  composing  as  many 
sermons  as  are  demanded  of  him,  is  enough  to  exhaust  his 
time  and  strength.  If  then  his  education  has  been  deficient, 
how  is  it  to  be  repaired  ?  Amidst  these  disadvantages,  can  we 
wonder  that  the  mind  loses  its  spring,  and  soon  becomes 
si^sfied  with  very  humble  productions?  How  important  is  it, 
that  a  good  foundation  should  be  laid,  that  the  theological 
student  should  have  time  to  accumulate  some  intellectual 
treasures,  and  that  he  should  be  trained  under  eircumstencei 
most  suited  to  give  him  an  unconouerable  love  of  bisprofeasiiNi^ 
ef  study,  and  of  the  cause  to  which  he  is  devoted. 
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The  Sjfstem  of  Exclusion  and  Denunciation  in  Reli- 
gion considered.    1815. 

NoTHiwG  is  plainer,  than  that  the  leaden  of  the  party  called 
**  Orthodox,"  have  adopted  and  mean  to  enforce  a  system  of 
•xdnsion,  in  regard  to  Liberal  Christians.  They  spare  no 
pains  to  infect  the  minds  of  their  too  easy  followers  with  the 
uersaasion,  that  they  ought  to  refuse  communion  with  their 
Unitarian  brethren,  and  to  deny  them  the  name,  character, 
and  privileges  of  Christians.  On  this  aystem,  1  shall  now  offer 
aeveral  observations. 

I  begin  with  an  important  suggestion.  I  beg  that  it  may  be 
distinctly  understood,  that  the  leal  of  Liberal  Christians  oil 
this  point,  has  no  other  object  than  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  the  church  of  Christ.  We  are  pleading,  not  our  own  cause* 
but  the  cause  of  our  Master.  The  denial  of  our  Christian  char* 
aeter,  by  fallible  and  imperfect  men  gives  us  no  anxiety*  Our 
relation  to  Jesus  Christ  is  not  to  be  dissolved  by  the  breath  of 
nan.  Our  Christian  rights  do  not  depend  on  human  passions. 
We  hare  precisely  the  same  power  over  our  brethren,  which 
they  have  over  ns,  and  are  equally  authorised  to  sever  them 
fh>m  the  body  of  Christ  Still  more ;  if  the  possession  of  truth 
give  superior  weiffht  to  denunciation,  we  are  persuaded  that 
our  opposers  will  be  the  severest  sufferers,  shouid-we  think  fit 
to  hurl  back  the  sentence  of  exclusion  and  condemnation. 
But  we  have  no  disposition  to  usurp  power  over  our  brethren. 
We  believe,  that  the  spirit  whicti  is  so  studiously  excited 
Against  ourselves,  has  done  incalculable  injury  to  the  cause  of 
Oirist;  and  we  pray  God  to  deliver  us  from  its  power. 

Why  are  the  name,  character,  and  rights  of  Christians  to  be 
denied  to  Unitarians?  Do  they  deny  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  ? 
do  they  reject  his  word  as  the  rule  of  their  faith  and  practice? 
do  their  lives  discover  indifference  to  bis  authority  and  example  ? 
No,  these  are  not  their  offences.  They  are  deficient  in  none 
of  the  qualifications  of  disciples,  which  were  required  in  the 
primitive  age.  Their  offence  is,  that  they  read  the  Scriptures 
for  themselves,  and  derive  from  them  different  opinions  on 
eertain  points,  from  those  which  others  have  adopted.  Mistake 
of  judgment  is  their  pretended  crime,  and  this  crime  is  laid  to 
their  chaige  by  men  who  are  as  liable  to  mistake  as  themselves, 
•ad  who  seem  to  them  to  have  fallen  into  some  of  the  gross* 
ost  errors.  A  condemning  sentence  from  such  judges,  carriea 
^th  it  no  terror.  Sorrow  for  its  uncharitableness,  and  stroug 
disapprobation  of  its  arrogance,  are  the  principal  feelingt 
which  it  inspires. 

It  is  truly  astonishing,  that  Christians  are  not  more  impressed 
with  the  unbecominff  spirit,  the  arrogant  style,  of  those  who 
deny  the  Christian  character  to  professed  and  exemplary  fol- 
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lowers  of  Jesus  Christ,  because  they  differ  in  opinion  on  some 
of  the  most  subtile  and  difficult  subjects  of  theology.  A  stranger, 
at  hearing  the  language  of  these  denouncers,  would  condade, 
without  a  doubt,  uiat  they  were  clothed  with  infallibility,  sod 
were  appointed  to  sit  in  judgment  on  their  brethren.  But  for 
myself,  I  know  not  a  shadow  of  pretence  for  the  language  of 
superiority  assumed  by  our  adversaries.  Are  they  exempted 
from  the  common  frailty  of  our  nature?  Has  God  given  thou 
ioperior  intelligence  ?  Were  they  educated  under  circumstances 
more  favourame  to  improvement  than  those  whom  they  con- 
demn? Have  they  brought  to  the  Scriptures  more  serious 
anxious,  and  unwearied  attention  ?  Or  do  their  lives  express 
a  deeper  reverence  for  God  and  for  his  Son  ?  No.  They  are 
Adlible,  imperfect  men,  possessing  no  higher  means,  and  no 
stronger  motives  for  studying  the  word  of  God,  than  their  Uni- 
tarian brethren.  And  yet  their  language  to  them  is  virtually 
this; — "  We  pronounce  you  to  be  in  error,  and  in  most  danger- 
ous error.  We  know  that  we  are  right,  and  that  you  are 
wrong,  in  regard  to  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 
You  are  unworthy  the  Christian  name,  and  unfit  to  sit  with  us 
at  the  table  of  Christ.  We  offer  you  the  truth,  and  you  reject 
it  at  the  peril  of  your  souls."  Such  is  the  language  of  humble 
Christians  to  men,  who  in  capacity  and  apparent  piety  are  not 
inferior  to  themselves.  This  language  nas  spread  from  the 
leaders  through  a  considerable  part  of  the  community.  Men 
in  those  walks  of  life  which  leave  them  without  leisure  or  op* 
portunities  for  improvement,  are  heard  to  decide  on  the  most 
intricate  points,  and  to  pass  sentence  on  men,  whose  lives  have 
been  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  The  female,  for- 
getting the  tenderness  of  her  sex,  and  the  limited  advantages 
which  her  education  affords  for  a  critical  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, inveighs  with  bitterness  against  the  damnable  errors  of 
such  men  as  Newton,  Locke,  Clarke,  and  Price !  The  young, 
too,  forget  the  modesty  which  belongs  to  their  age,  and  him 
condemnation  on  the  head  which  has  grown  grey  in  the  service 
of  God  and  mankind.  Need  I  ask,  whether  this  spirit  of  de- 
nunciation for  supposed  error,  becomes  the  humble  and  fallible 
disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  ? 

In  vindication  of  this  system  of  exclusion  and  denunciation, 
it  is  often  urafed,  that  the  *'  honour  of  religion,"  the  **  parity 
of  the  church,"  and  the  **  cause  of  truth,"  forbid  those  who 
hold  the  true  gospel,  to  maintain  fellowship  with  those  who 
support  corrupt  and  injurious  opinions.  Without  stopping  to 
notice  the  modesty  of  those  who  claim  an  exclusive  knowledge 
of  the  true  gospel,  I  would  answer,  that  the  '*  honour  of  reu- 
gion"  can  never  suffer  by  admitting  to  Christian  fellowship  men 
of  irreproachable  lives,  whilst  it  has  suffered  most  severely 
from  that  narrow  and  uncharitable  spirit,  which  has  excluded 
such  men  for  imagined  errors.    I  answer  again,  that  "the 
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cause  of  truth"  can  never  suffer  by  admittioff  to  Christian  fel- 
lowship, men  who  honestly  profess  to  makQ  the  Scriptures 
their  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  whilst  it  has  suffered  most 
severely  by  substituting  for  this  standard  conformity  to  human 
creeds  and  formularies.  It  is  truly  wonderful,  if  excommuni- 
cation for  supposed  error  be  the  method  of  purifying  the 
church,  that  the  church  has  been  so  long  and  so  wofuUy  cor- 
rupted. Whatever  may  have  been  the  deficiencies  of  Chris- 
tians in  other  respects,  they  have  certainly  discovered  no  crim- 
inal reluctance  in  applying  this  instrument  of  purification. 
Could  the  thunders  and  lightnings  of  excommunication  have 
corrected  the  atmosphere  of  the  church,  not  one  pestilentid 
vapour  would  have  loaded  it  for  ages.  The  air  of  Paradise 
would  not  have  been  more  pure,  more  refreshing.  But  what 
does  history  tell  us  ?  It  tells  us,  that  the  spirit  of  exclusion 
and  denunciation  has  contributed  more  than  all  other  causes 
to  the  corruption  of  the  church,  to  the  diffusion  of  error;  and 
has  rendered  the  records  of  the  Christian  community  as  black, 
as  bloody,  as  revolting  to  humanity,  as  the  records  of  empires 
founded  on  conquest  and  guilt. 

But  it  is  said.  Did  not  the  Apostle  denounce  the  erroneous, 
and  pronounce  a  curse  on  the  **  abettors  of  another  gospel?" 
This  is  the  stronghold  of  the  friends  of  denunciation.  But  let 
us  never  forget,  that  the  Apostles  were  inspired  men,  capable 
of  marking  out  with  unerring  certainty,  those  who  substituted 
*'  another  gospel"  for  the  true.  Show  us  their  successors, 
and  we  will  cheerfully  obey  them. 

It  is  also  important  to  recollect  the  character  of  those  men, 
against  whom  the  apostolic  anathema  was  directed.  They  were 
men,  who  knew  distinctly  what  the  Apostles  taught,  and  yet 
opposed  it;  and  who  endeavoured  to  sow  division,  and  to  gain 
followers,  in  the  churches  which  the  Apostles  bad  planted. 
These  men,  resisting  the  known  instructions  of  the  authorised 
and  inspired  teachers  of  the  Gospel,  and  discovering  a  factious, 
selfish,  mercenary  spirit,  were  justly  excluded  as  unworthy  the 
Christian  name.  But  what  in  common  with  these  men,  have 
the  Christians  whom  it  is  the  custom  of  the  ''  Orthodox"  to 
denounce  ?  Do  these  oppose  what  they  know  to  be  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ  and  his  Apostles?  Do  they  not  revere  Jesus 
and  his  inspired  messengers?  Do  they  not  dissent  from  their 
Ivethren,  simply  because  they  believe  that  their  brethren  dis- 
sent from  their  Lord  ? — Let  us  not  forget,  that  the  contest  at 
the  present  day,  is  not  between  the  Apostles  themselves  and  men 
who  oppose  their  known  instructions,  but  betweeen  uninspired 
Christians,  who  equally  receive  the  Apostles  as  authorised 
teachers  of  the  Gospel,  and  who  only  differ  in  judgment  as  to 
the  interpretation  of  their  writings.  How  unjust,  then,  is  it 
for  any  class  of  Christians,  to  confound  their  opponents  with 
the  factious  and  unprincipled  sectarians  of  the  primitive  age. 
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Bfbteke  In  JudgmeDt  is  the  lieaTieit  charge  which  one  denemi- 
mtioQ  has  now  a  right  to  ai^  against  another;  and  do  we 
ind  that  the  Apostles  ever  denounced  mistake  as  **  awful  sad 
Ihtal  hostility"  to  the  Gospel;  that  they  pronounced  anathemss 
on  men  who  wished  to  obey,  but  who  misapprehended  thdr 
doctrines?  The  Apostles  well  remembered,  that  none  ever 
mistook  more  widely  than  themselves.  They  remembered, 
too,  the  lenity  of  their  Lord  towards  their  errors,  and  tidi 
lenity  they  cherished  and  laboured  to  diflfuse. 

But  it  is  asked,  Have  not  Christians  a  right  to  bear  **  soleom 
testimony*'  against  opinions  which  are  "  utteriy  subversive  of 
the  Gospel,  and  most  dangerous  to  men's  eternal  interests?" 
To  this  I  answer,  that  the  opinions  of  men,  who  discover  eqasl 
intelligence  and  piety  with  ourselves,  are  entitled  to  respewhl 
eonsideration.  If  after  inquiry  thev  seem  erroneous  and  injo- 
nous,  we  are  authorised  and  bound,  according  to  our  ability^ 
to  expose,  by  fair  and  serious  argument,  their  nature  and  ten- 
dency. But  I  maintain,  that  we  have  no  right  as  individoah, 
or  in  an  associated  capacity,  to  bear  our  **  solemn  testimony^' 
against  these  opinions,  by  menacing  with  ruin  the  Christian  who 
listens  to  them,  or  by  branding  them  with  the  most  terrifyiag 
epithets,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  candid  inquiry  into  their 
truth.  This  is  the  fashionable  mode  of  **  bearing  testimony," 
and  it  is  a  weapon  which  will  always  be  most  successful  in  the 
hands  of  the  proud,  the  positive,  and  overbearing,  who  are 
most  impatient  of  contradiction,  and  have  least  r^ard  to  the 
rights  or  their  brethren. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  right  of  Christians,  as  to  bearing 
testimony  against  opinions  which  they  deem  injurious,  I  deny 
that  they  have  any  right  to  pass  a  condemning  sentence,  on 
account  of  these  opinions,  on  the  characters  of  men  whose 

Smeral  deportment  is  conformed  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
oth  Scripture  and  reason  unite  in  teaching,  that  the  best  and 
only  standard  of  character  is  the  life ;  and  he  who  overlooks 
the  testimony  of  a  Christian  life,  and  grounds  a  sentence  of 
condemnation  on  opinions,  about  which  he  as  well  as  hii 
brother  may  err,  violates  most  flagrantly  the  duty  of  just  and 
candid  judgment,  and  opposes  the  peaceful  and  charitable  spirit 
of  the  GospeL  Jesus  Christ  says,  *'  By  their  fruits  shall  ye 
know  them."  '*Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me,  Lora, 
Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  he  who 
doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  **  Ye  are  my 
friends,  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  command  you."  <*  He  tint 
faeareth  and  doeth  these  my  sayings,'*  t.  e.  the  precepts  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Meant,  **  I  will  liken  him  to  a  man  who  built 
his  house  upon  a  rock."    It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  similar 

Jiassages.    The  whole  Scriptures  teach  us,  that  he  and  he  only 
»  a  Christian,  whose  life  is  governed  by  the  precepts  of  the 
Gospel,  and  that  by  this  standard  alone,  the  profession  of  this 
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wligioa  tboakl  be  tried.  We  do  not  deny,  that  our  brethiVH 
Iwre  a  right  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  our  Christian  cbaiaeter. 
But  we  insist  that  we  have  a  right  to  be  judged  by  the  fairest, 
ibe  most  approved,  and  the  most  settled  rules,  by  which  chaiw 
acter  ean  be  tried;  and  when  these  are  overiooked,  and  the 
most  uncertain  standard  is  applied,  we  are  injured;  and  an 
assault  on  character,  which  rests  on  this  ground,  deserves  no 
better  name  than  defamation  and  persecution. 

I  know  that  this  suggestion  of  persecution,  will  be  indignantly 
repelled  by  those  who  deal  most  largely  in  denunciation.  But 
persecution  is  a  wrong  or  injury  inflicted  for  opinions;  and 
aurely  assaults  on  character  fall  under  this  definition.  Some 
persons  seem  to  think,  that  persecution  consists  in  pursuing 
«rror  with  fire  and  sword;  and  that  therefore  it  has  ceased  to 
«u8t,  except  in  distempered  imaginations,  because  no  class  of 
Christians  among  us  is  armed  with  these  terrible  weapons* 
But  no.  The  form  is  changed,  but  the  spirit  lives.  Perse** 
eation  has  given  up  its  huter  and  fagot,  but  it  breathes 
Yenom  from  its  lips,  and  secretly  blasts  what  it  cannot  openly 
destroy.  For  example,  a  Liberal  minister,  however  circum* 
•pect  in  his  walk,  however  irreproachable  in  all  his  relations, 
no  sooner  avows  his  honest  convictions  on  some  of  the  most 
difficult  subjects,  than  his  name  begins  to  be  a  by-word.  A 
thousand  suspicions  are  infused  into  his  hearers ;  and  it  is  in* 
■inuated,  that  he  is  a  minister  of  Satan,  in  **the  guise  of  an 
angel  of  light"  At  a  little  distance  from  his  home,  calumny 
assumes  a  bolder  tone.  He  is  pronounced  an  infidel,  and  it  is 
ffravdy  asked,  whether  he  believes  in  a  God.  At  a  greater 
distance,  his  morals  are  assailed.  He  is  a  man  of  the  worid, 
**  leading  souls  to  hell,"  to  gratify  the  most  selfish  passions. 
But  notwithstanding  all  this,  he  must  not  say  a  word  about 
persecution,  for  reports  like  these  rack  no  limbs ;  they  do  not 
even  injure  a  hair  of  his  head ;  and  how  then  is  he  persecuted  ? 
.-.•Now  for  myself,  I  am  as  willing  that  my  adversary  should 
take  ray  purse  or  my  life,  as  that  he  should  rob  me  of  my 
reputation,  rob  me  of  the  affection  of  my  friends,  and  of  my 
means  of  doing  good.  **  He  who  takes  from  me  my  good 
name,"  takes  the  best  possession  of  which  human  power  can 
deprive  me.  It  is  true,  that  a  Christian's  reputation  is  com* 
paratively  a  light  object;  and  so  is  his  property,  so  is  his  lifes 
all  are  light  things  to  him,  whose  hope  is  full  of  immortality. 
But,  of  dl  woridly  blessings,  an  honest  reputation  is  to  many 
of  us  the  most  precious;  and  he  who  robs  us  of  it,  is  the  most 
iiqnrious  of  mankind,  and  among  the  worst  of  persecutors. 
Let  not  the  friends  of  denunciation  attempt  to  escape  this 
charge,  by  pleading  their  sense  of  duty,  and  ttieir  sincere  desire 
to  promote  the  cause  of  truth.  St.  Dominic  was  equally  sin* 
oere,  when  he  built  the  Inquisition;  and  I  doubt  not  that 
many  torturers  of  Christians  have  fortified  their  reluctant  minds, 
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•t  ibe  moment  of  applyiog  the  rack  and  the  burning  iron,  hy 
the  unoere  conviction,  that  the  cause  of  truth  required  the 
lacriAce  of  its  foes.  I  beg  that  these  remarks  may  not  be 
applied  indiscriminately  to  the  party  called  *  *  Orthodox,"  among 
whom  are  multitudes,  whose  humility  and  charity  would  revolt 
from  making  themselves  the  standards  of  Christian  piety,  and 
from  assailing  the  Christian  character  of  their  brethren. 

Many  oUier  considerations  may  be  added  to  those  whi^ 
have  been  already  uiged,  against  the  system  of  exclndiof?  from 
Christian  fellowship  men  of  upright  lives,  on  account  of  their 
opinions.  It  necessarily  generates  perpetual  discord  in  the 
church.  Men  differ  in  opinions  as  much  as  in  features.  No 
two  minds  are  perfectly  accordant.  The  shades  of  belief  are 
infinitely  diversified.  Amidst  this  immense  variety  of  senti- 
ment,  every  man  is  right  in  his  own  eyes.  Every  man  dis« 
covers  errors  in  the  creed  of  his  brother.  Every  man  is  prone 
to  magnify  the  importance  of  his  own  peculiarities,  and  to  dis- 
cover danger  in  the  peculiarities  of  others.  This  is  human 
nature.  Every  man  is  partial  to  his  own  opinions,  because  they 
are  his  own,  and  his  self-will  and  pride  are  wounded  by  o(m- 
tradiction.  Now  what  must  we  expect,  when  beings  so  eiriqg, 
BO  dirided  in  sentiment,  and  so  apt  to  be  unjust  to  the  views 
of  others,  assert  the  right  of  excluding  one  another  from  the 
Christian  church  on  account  of  imagined  error  ?  As  the  Soip- 
tnres  confine  this  right  to  no  indiridual  and  to  no  body  of 
Christians,  it  belongs  alike  to  all ;  and  what  must  we  expect, 
when  Christians  of  all  capacities  and  dispositions,  the  ignorant, 
prejudiced,  and  self-conceited,  imagine  it  their  duty  to  pre- 
scribe opinions  to  Christendom,  and  to  open  or  to  shut  the 
door  of  the  church  according  to  the  decision  which  their 
neighbours  may  form  on  some  of  the  most  perplexing  points  of 
theology?  This  question,  unhappily,  has  received  ausw^ 
upon  answer  in  ecclesiastical  history.  We  there  see  Christians 
denouncing  and  excommunicating  one  another  for  supposed 
error,  until  every  denomination  has  been  pronounced  accursed 
by  some  portion  of  the  Christian  world;  so  that  were  the 
curses  of  men  to  prevail,  not  one  human  being  would  enter 
heaven.  To  me  it  appears,  that  to  plead  for  the  right  of  ex- 
cluding men  of  blameless  lives,  on  account  of  their  opinions, 
is  to  sound  the  peal  of  perpetual  and  universal  war.  Arm  men 
with  this  power,  and  we  shidl  have  **  nothing  but  thunder." 
Some  persons  are  sufficiently  simple  to  imagine,  that  if  this 
**  horrid  Unitarianism"  were  once  hunted  down,  and  pot 
quietly  into  its  grave,  the  church  would  be  at  peace.  But  no: 
our  present  contests  have  their  origin,  not  in  the  '*  enormities" 
of  Unitarianism,  but  very  much  in  the  principles  of  human 
nature,^in  the  love  of  power,  in  impatience  of  contradiction, 
in  men's  passion  for  imposing  their  own  views  upon  others, 
m  the  same  causes  which  render  them  anxious  to  make  pros- 
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elytes  to  all  their  opinions.  Were  UnitvianiBm  quietly  in* 
terred,  another  and  another  hideous  form  of  error  would  start 
up  before  the  zealous  guardians  of  the  ''purity  of  the  church.*' 
The  Arminian,  from  whom  the  pursuit  nas  been  diverted  for 
a  time  by  his  more  oifendinf;  Unitarian  brother,  would  soon 
be  awakened  from  his  dream  of  security,  by  the  clamour  of 
denunciation ;  and  should  the  Arminian  fall  a  prey,  the  Cal- 
▼inists  would  then  find  time  to  look  into  the  controversies 
among  themselves,  and  almost  every  class  would  discover, 
with  the  eagle  eye  of  their  brethren  at  New- York,  that  those 
who  differ  from  them  hold  *' another  gospel,"  and  ought  to 
be  "resisted  and  denounced."  Thus  tne  wars  of  Christians 
will  be  perpetual.  Never  will  there  be  peace,  until  Christians 
agree  to  differ,  and  agree  to  look  for  the  evidences  of  Christian 
character  in  the  temper  and  the  life. 

Another  ai^ument  against  this  practice  of  denouncing  the 
supposed  errors  of  sincere  professors  of  Christianity,  is  this. 
It  exalts  to  supremacy  in  the  church,  men  who  have  the  least 
daim  to  influence.  Humble,  meek,  and  affectionate  Christians 
are  least  disposed  to  make  creeds  for  their  brethren,  and  to 
denounce  those  who  differ  from  them.  On  the  contrary,  the 
impetuous,  proud,  and  enthusiastic,  men  who  cannot  or  will 
not  weigh  the  arguments  of  opponents,  are  always  most  posi- 
tive, and  most  unsparing  in  denunciation.  These  take  the 
lead  in  a  system  of  exclusion.  They  have  no  false  modesty, 
no  false  charity,  to  shackle  their  zeal  in  framing  fundamentals 
for  their  brethren,  and  in  punishing  the  obstinate  in  error. 
The  conseouence  is,  that  creeds  are  formed,  which  exclude 
from  Christ  s  church  some  of  his  truest  followers,  which  out* 
rage  reason  as  well  as  revelation,  and  which  subsequent  ages 
are  obliged  to  mutilate  and  explain  away,  lest  the  whole  re- 
ligion be  rejected  by  men  of  reflection.  Such  has  been  the 
history  of  de  church.  It  is  strange  that  we  do  not  learn  wis- 
dom from  the  past.  What  man,  who  feels  his  own  fallibility, 
who  sees  the  errors  into  which  the  positive  and  *'  orthodox"  of 
former  times  have  been  betrayed,  and  who  considers  his  own 
utter  inability  to  decide  on  the  degree  of  truth,  which  every 
mind,  of  every  capacity,  must  receive  in  order  to  salvation, 
will  not  tremble  at  the  responsibiUty  of  prescribing  to  his 
brethren,  in  his  own  words,  the  views  they  must  maintain  on 
the  most  perplexing  subjects  of  religion  ?  Humility  will  always 
leave  this  work  to  others. 

^'  Another  important  consideration  is,  that  this  system  of  ex- 
cluding men  of  apparent  sincerity,  for  their  opinions,  entirely 
subverts  free  inquiry  into  the  Scriptures.  When  once  a  par- 
ticular system  is  surrounded  by  this  bulwark ;  when  once  its 
defenders  have  brought  the  majority  to  believe,  that  the  re- 
jection of  it  is  a  mark  of  depravity  and  perdition,  what  but  the 
name  of  liberty  is  left  to  Christians?    The  obstacles  to  inquiry 
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af  tiM  iDiiiiiritioii.  The  HnHitiiiW  dwtt  aot  thtok,  oA  *• 
thUkfaig  dare  not  ipnk.  The  tight  of  prifetejodginitf 
thai,itt  aPratorteateoaitisr,  he  radoeed  loa  BaUlgr.  Itl 
trae^thatBeo  aie  eert  to  the  ScriuMwei;  but  thqr  an  HM 
hefoie  tbeygo,  that  they  wOl  he  drtre«  ftm  th»  ehenh  « 
eaHh  and  in  heafen,  nnlait  they  find  in  the  fluripUei  Ihft 
doebteet  which  are  embodied  in  the  popniv  craed.  Thv 
are  told,  indeed,  toinqniiefor  themielfai}  bnt  thayaieahi 
toU,  at  what  points  inquiry  mait  airife;  aod  the  aantMM  ¥ 
•iflfaaion  haogt  over  them,  if  they  huDpen  to  atny,  withtoai. 
ef  the  bert  and  wiiett  men,  mto  firabiddsn  patha.  NevlUl 
t  iOiertf"  ii,  in  one  re^ieot,  more  initati^i  thn 
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eoorteoosTy  ai  friendi  and  hielhna,  wUlit  it 
ehaiu.  It  infitat  and  efen  diaiges  oa  to  look  wUh 
ma,  but  with  the  tame  breath  warna  oi  agalnat  leelMM^ 
thiaf  which  Orthodox  eyea  have  not  aeen  beftNre  im.  b  nil 
a  alate  of  thingi  (avourable  to  seriooi  inqoiry  into  the  Mhi 
ef  the  Qoipeis  yet,  how  loQg  has  the  dmrdi  bean  gimiif 
mder  this  emel  yokel 

Another  ohjeraon  to  thk  syston  of  exibhiding.  ptoJimii 
dhdples of  Christ,  on  aeooont of  their  opinion^Hi  that  it h 
ineonsistent  with  the  great  prinoiples  of  CoimvitienallM. 
In  ehnrehes,  where  the  power  is  hidged  in  n  few  iadMinhb 
who  are  supposed  to  be  the  most  learned  men  in  the  eeww 
nity,  the  work  of  marking  oat  and  exdoding  the  erronetf* 
may  seem  less  difficult.  Bnt  among  CongregationaUsts,  tha 
tribunal  before  which  the  offender  is  to  be  brought  is  the  whoh 
church,  consisting  partly  of  men  in  humble  circumstances,  isd 
of  unimproved  minds;  partly  of  men  engaged  in  actire  sod 
pressing  business;  and  partly  of  men  of  education,  wboie 
studies  haye  been  directed  to  law  and  medicine.  Now  is  tUi 
a  tribunal  before  which  the  most  intricate  points  of  tbe6)Q0 
are  to  be  discussed,  and  serious  inquirers  are  to  answ«r  wt 
opinions,  which  they  have  perhaps  examined  more  laborioadf 
and  faithfully  than  all  their  judges?  Would  a  church  of  hmnblB 
men,  conscious  of  their  limited  opportunities,  consent  to  ti^t 
for  tiiese  pretended  crimes,  professing  Christians,  as  intdfi* 

Sent,  as  honest,  and  as  exemplary  as  themselves?    It  is  eii* 
ent,  that  in  the  business  of  exdudinff  men  for  opiniouy  i 
church  can  be  little  more  than  the  tool  of  the  minister,  or  • 
few  influential  members;  and  our  churches  are,  in  genefilp 
too  independent  and  too  upright  to  take  this  part  in  so  solMin 
a  transaction.    To  correct  their  deficiencies,  and  to  quiekai 
their  zeal  on  this  point,  we  are  now  th jbatened  with  new  t^ 
bunals,  or  Consociations,  whose  office  it  will  be  to  try  ministsii 
for  their  errors,  to  inspect  the  churches,  and  to  ad?ise  and 
assist  them  in  the  extiipatioo  of  <'hereay.'^    Whilst  the  hdi^ 
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are  slamberiiig*  the  aneieiii  and  free  eonrtiMiiB  ef  ovr 
churches  it  silentiy  nndennined,  end  is  croinblin^away.  Sinoe 
argument  is  insufficient  to  produce  nnifonnity  of  opinion,  re- 
course  must  be  had  to  more  poweifnl  instruments  of  couTie- 
tion;  I  mean,  to  xcclksiastical  coukts.  And  are  tbia 
people  indeed  prepared  to  submit  to  this  most  degrading  form 
of  vassalage;  a  vassalage,  which  reaches  and  palsies  the  mind, 
and  imposes  on  it  the  dreams  and  fictions  of  men,  for  the 
everlasting  truth  of  Godl 

These  remarks  lead  me  to  the  last  consideration  which  I 
shall  urge  against  the  proposed  system  of  exclusion  and  separ* 
ation.  This  system  will  shake  to  the  foundation  our  religiona 
iastitutions,  and  destroy  many  habits  and  connexions  which 
have  had  the  happiest  influence  on  the  religious  character  of 
this  people.  In  the  first  place,  if  Christian  oommnnion  and 
all  acknowledgments  of  Chnitiatt  chaEacter  are  to  be  denied 
on  the  groond  of  differeaee  of  opinion,  the  annual  **  Conven- 
tion of  Congiegational  Ministers  of  Massachusetts,"  that  an<« 
cieaft  bond  of  union,  must  be  dissolved;  and  in  its  dissolution 
we  shall  lose  the  edifying,  honourable,  and  rare  example  of 
ministers  regularly  assembling,  not  to  exercise  power  and  to 
fetter  the  conscience,  but  to  reciprocate  kind  affection,  and 
to  unite  in  sending  relief  to  the  families  of  their  deceased 
brethren.  This  event  may  gladden  the  heart  of  the  sectarian; 
it  will  carry  no  joy  to  the  widow  and  orphan. — In  the  next 
fdaee,  the  "  Associations  of  Ministers,*'  in  our  different  coun- 
ties, must  in  many  cases  be  broken  up,  to  make  room  for  new 
aaaociations,  founded  on  similarity  of  opinion.  Thus,  that  in- 
tercourse which  now  subsists  between  ministers  of  different 
persuasions,  and  which  tends  to  enlarge  the  mind,  and  to  give 
a  liberality  to  the  feelings,  will  be  diminished,  if  not  destroyed; 
and  ministers,  becoming  more  contracted  and  exclusive,  will 
eommnnicate  more  of  tola  unhappy  spirit  to  their  societies.^** 
In  the  next  place,  neighbouring  churches,  which,  from  their 
very  foundation,  have  cultivated  Christian  communion,  and 
counselled  and  comforted  each  other,  will  be  mutually 
estranged,  and  catching  the  temper  of  their  religious  guides, 
will  exchange  fellowship  for  denunciation;  and  instead  of 
deUghting  in  each  other's  prosperity,  will  seek  each  other'a 
destruction. — Again;  in  the  same  church,  where  Christians  of 
different  views  have  long  acknowledged  each  other  as  discifiles 
of  our  Master,  and  have  partaken  the  same  feast  of  charity, 
angry  divisions  will  break  forth,  parties  will  be  marshalled 
under  different  leaders,  the  sentence  of  excommunication  will 
be  hurled  by  the  majority  on  their  guiltless  brethren  (if  the 
majority  should  be  "  orthodox"),  and  thus  anger,  heart-burn- 
ings, and  bitter  recriminations  will  spread  through  many  of 
our  towns  and  churches. — Again;  many  of  our  religious  sod- 
etiea  will  be  rent  asunder,  their  ministers  dismissed,  and  re- 
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•re  at  reel,  tnd  may  be  as  powerful,  as  in  the  BeigUMmAood 
of  the  Inquiiitioa.  The  multitude  dare  not  think,  and  tb 
thinking  dare  not  speak.  The  right  of  private  judgroeot  mi 
thus,  in  a  Protestant  country,  be  reduced  to  a  nuUity.  It  ii 
true,  that  men  are  sent  to  the  Scriptares;  but  they  are  told 
before  they  go,  that  they  will  be  driven  from  the  church  on 
earth  and  in  heaven,  unless  they  find  in  the  Seriptures  tbft 
doctrines  which  are  embodied  in  the  popular  creed.  Thej 
are  told,  indeed,  to  inquire  for  themselves ;  bat  they  are  abo 
toM,  at  what  points  inquiry  must  arrive;  and  the  sentence  of 
exclusion  hangs  over  them,  if  they  happen  to  stray,  with  some 
of  tile  best  and  wisest  men,  into  forbidden  paths.  Nowtbu 
**  Protestant  liberty"  is,  in  one  respect,  more  irritating  thai 
Pa|ial  bondage.  It  modu  as  well  as  enslaves  us.  It  talks  to 
ns  courteously  as  friends  and  brethren,  whilst  it  rivets  oo 
diains.  It  invites  and  even  charges  us  to  look  with  oorsWB 
eyes,  but  with  the  same  breath  warns  ua  against  seein|  tBif^ 
thing  which  Orthodox  eyes  have  not  seen  before  us.  Is  thk 
a  state  of  things  favourable  to  serious  inquiry  into  the  tnitbi 
of  the  Gk>spel;  yet,  how  long  has  the  church  beengroanimr 
under  this  cruel  yoke  1 

Another  objection  to  this  system  of  excludh^  prof^sed 
disoiples  of  Christ,  on  account  of  their  opinions,  is,  that  it  is 
inconsistent  with  the  great  principles  of  Congres^ipQ^^* 
In  churches,  where  the  power  is  lodged  in  a  few  individoab) 
who  are  supposed  to  be  the  most  learned  men  in  the  coauaa-* 
nity,  the  work  of  marking  out  and  excluding  the  erroAeooa 
may  seem  less  difficult.     But  among  CongregationaUsts,  tae 
tribunal  before  which  the  offender  is  to  be  brought  is  the  whole 
ehorch,  consisting  partly  of  men  in  humble  circumstance,  and 
of  unimproved  minds;  partly  of  men  engaged  in  active  and 
pressinff  business;  and  partly  of  men  of  education,  whose 
studies  have  been  directed  to  law  and  medicine.    Now  is  this 
a  tribunal  before  which  the  most  intricate  points  of  theology 
«re  to  be  discussed,  and  serious  inquirers  are  to  answer  ftf 
opinions,  which  they  have  perhaps  examined  more  laborioa^T 
and  faithfully  than  all  their  judges  ?  Would  a  church  of  hombls 
men,  conscious  of  their  limited  opportunities,  consent  to  trjt 
for  these  pretended  crimes,  professing  Christians,  as  inteili* 

Sent,  as  honest,  and  as  exemplary  as  themselves?  It  isen- 
ent,  that  in  the  business  of  excluding  men  for  opinions,  • 
church  can  be  little  more  than  the  tool  of  the  minister,  or* 
tern  influential  members;  and  our  churdies  are,  in  generA 
too  independent  and  too  upright  to  t^e  this  part  in  so  soleitf 
a  transaction.  To  correct  tneir  deficiencies,  and  to  qnickss 
their  zeal  on  this  point,  we  are  now  thftatened  with  newtn* 
bunals,  or  Consociations,  whose  office  it  will  be  to  try  mtDiit«|* 
for  their  errors,  to  inspect  the  churches,  and  to  advise  sad 
assist  them  in  tiie  extifpation  of  «  heresy."    Whilst  the  hitjr 
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l]gioiu  inttiCotiona  cease.    It  is  well  known,  that  many  of  our 
country  parishes  are  able  to  support  but  a  sin^e  minister.   At 
the  same  time,  they  are  diviaed  in  sentiment;  and  nothing 
but  a  spirit  of  charity  and  forbearance  has  produced  that  union, 
by  which  public  worship  has  been  maintained.   ,  Once  let  the 
proposed  war  be  proclaimed,  let  the  standard  of  party  be 
raised,  and  a  minister  must  look  for  support  to  that  party  only 
to  which  he  is  attached.     An  "  Orthodox"  minister  should 
blush  to  ask  it  from  men  whom  he  denounces  for  honest  opin- 
ions, and  to  whom  he  denies  all  the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel. 
It  surely  cannot  be  expected  that  Liberal  Christians  will  con- 
tribute, by  their  property,  to  uphold  a  system  of  exclusion  and 
intolerance  directed  against  themselves.     What  then  will  be 
the  fate  of^nany  of  our  societies?    Their  ministers,  even  now, 
can  with  difficulty  maintain  the  conflict  with  other  denomina- 
tions.    Must  they  not  sink,  when  deserted  by  their  most  effi- 
cient friends?    Many  societies  will  be  left,  as  sheep  without  a 
shepherd,  a  prey  to  those  whom  we  call  sectarians,  but  who 
will  no  longer  have  an  exclusive  right  to  the  name,  if  the 
system  of  division  which  has  been  proposed,  be  adopted. 
Many  ministers  will  be  compelled  to  leave  the  field  of  their 
labours  and  their  prospects  of  usefulness ;  and  I  fear  the  min- 
istry will  lose  its  hold  on  the  affection  and  veneration  of  men, 
when  it  shall  have  engendered  so  much  division  and  contention. 
But  this  is  not  all.     The  system  of  denying  the  Christian  name 
to  those  who  differ  from  us  in  interpreting  the  Scriptures,  will 
carry  discord  not  only  into  churches,  but  families.     In  how 
many  instances  are  heads  of  families  divided  in  opinion  on  the 
present  subjects  of  controversy?    Hitherto  they  have  loved 
each  other  as  partakers  of  the  same  glorious  hopes,  and  have 
repaired  in  their  domestic  joys  and  sorrows  to  the  same  God 
(as  they  imagined)  through  the  same  Mediator.     But  now, 
they  are  taught  tnat  they  have  different  Gods  and  different 
gospels,  and  are  taught  that  the  friends  of  truth  are  not  to 
hold  communion  with  its  rejecters.     Let  this  doctrine  be  re- 
ceived, and  one  of  the  tenderest  ties  by  which  many  wedded 
hearts  are  knit  together  will  be  dissolved.     The  family  altar 
must  fall.    Religion  will  be  known  in  many  a  domestic  retreat, 
not  as  a  bond  of  union,  but  a  subject  of  debate,  a  source  of 
discord  or  depression. 

Now  I  ask,  For  what  boon  are  all  these  sacrifices  to  be 
made?  The  great  end  is,  that  certain  dpinions,  which  have 
been  embraced  by  many  serious  and  inquiring  Christiana  as  the 
truth  of  God,  may  be  driven  from  the  church,  and  be  dreaded 
by  the  people  as  among  the  worst  of  crimes.  Uniformity  of 
opinion-— that  airy  good,  which  emperors,  popes,  councils,  sy- 
nods, bishops,  and  ministers  have  been  seeking  for  ages»  by 
edicts,  creeds,  threatenings,  excommunications,  inquisitions, 
and  flamesj—this  is  the  great  object  of  the  system  of  exclusion. 
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separation,  and  denunciation,  which  u  now  to  be  introduced. 
To  this,  we  are  to  sacrifice  our  established  habits  and  bonds  of 
union,  and  this  is  to  be  pursued  by  means,  which,  as  many  re- 
flecting men  believe,  threaten  our  dearest  rights  and  liberties. 

It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  reflecting  laymen  will  no  lonver 
shut  their  eyes  on  tnis  subject.     It  is  a  melancholy  fact,  that 
oar  long  established  Congregational  form  of  church  govem- 
ment  is  menaced,  and  tribuncus  unknown  to  our  churches,  and 
unknown,  as  we  believe,  to  the  Scriptures,  are  to  be  introduced ; 
and  introduced  for  the  very  purpose,  that  the  supposed  errors 
and  mistakes  of  ministers  and  private  Christians  may  be  tried 
and  punished  as  heresies ;  that  is,  as  crimes.     In  these  tribu- 
nals, as  in  all  ecclesiastical  bodies,  the  dergy,  who  make  the- 
ology  their  profession,  will  of  necessity  have  a  preponderating 
influence,  so  that  the  question  now  before  the  public  is  in  fact 
only  a  new  form  of  the  old  controversy,  which  oas  agitated  all 
a^es;  viz,  whether  the  clergy  shall  thmk  for  the  laity,  or  pre- 
scribe to  them  their  religion.     Were  this  question  lairly  pro- 
posed to  the  public,  there  would  be  but  one  answer ;  but  it  is 
wrapped  up  in  a  dark  phraseology  about  the  purity  and  order 
of-  toe  church — a  phraseology,  which,  I  believe,  imposes  on 
multitudes  of  ministers  as  weU  as  laymen,  and  induces  acqui- 
escence in  measures,  the  real  tendency  of  which  they  would 
abhor.     It  is,  I  hope,  from  no  feeling  of  party,  but  from  a 
sincere  regard  to  the  religion  of  Christ,  that  I  would  rouse  the 
slumbering  minds  of  this  community  to  the  dangers  which  hang 
over  their  religious  institutions.    No  power  is  so  rapidly  ac- 
cumulated, or  so  dreadfully  abused,  as  ecclesiastical  power. 
It  assails  men  with  menaces  of  eternal  woe,  unless  they  sub- 
mit, and  gradually  awes  the  most  stubborn  and  strongest 
minds  into  subjection.    I  mean  not  to  ascribe  the  intention  of 
introducing  ecclesiastical  tyranny  to  any  class  of  Christians 
among  us ;  but  I  believe,  that  many,  in  the  fervour  of  a  zeal 
which  may  be  essentially  virtuous,  are  about  to  touch  with 
unhallowed  hands  the  ark  of  God,  to  support  Christianity  by 
measures  which  its  mild  and  charitable  spirit  abhors.     I  be- 
lieve, that  many,  overlooking  the  principles  of  human  nature, 
and  the  history  of  the  church,  are  about  to  set  in  motion  a 
spring  of  which  they  know  not  the  force,  and  cannot  calculate 
the  effects.     I  believe,  that  the  seed  of  spiritual  tyranny  is 
sown,  and  although  to  a  careless  spectator  it  may  seem  the 
'*  smallest  of  all  seeds,"  it  has  yet,  within  itself,  a  fatal  prin- 
ciple of  increase,  and  may  yet  darken  this  region  of  our 
country  with  its  deadly  branches. 

The  time  is  come,  when  the  friends  of  Christian  liberty  and 
Christian  charity  are  called  to  awake,  and  to  remember  their 
duties  to  themselves,  to  posterity,  and  to  the  church  of  Christ. 
The  time  is  come,  when  the  rights  of  conscience  and  the  free- 
dom of  our  churches  must  be  defended  with  zeal.    The  time 
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is  oome,  when  meoaee  and  deniuMiatioii  mutt  be  met  «i&  a 
spMty  which  will  ahow  that  we  dread  not  the  frowns,  and  kui 
not  on  the  faTour  of  man.  The  time  is  come,  when  every  ei- 
preaaion  of  snperiority  on  the  part  of  our  twethren,  shonkl  be 
repelled  as  criminal  usurpation.  But  in  doing  this,  let  the 
Mends  of  liberal  and  genuine  Christianity  remember  the  spint 
of  their  religion.  Let  no  passion  or  bitterness  dishoncHir  their 
sacred  cause.    In  contending  for  the  Gospel,  let  them  not  lose 

its  ▼irtues  or  forfeit  its  promises We  are  indeed  called  to  peas 

through  one  of  the  aeverest  trials  of  human  virtue,  the  trial  of 
controversy.     We  should  carry  with  us  a  sense  of  its  danger. 
Religion,  when  made  a  aubject  of  debate,  aeeras  oft^n  to  Toae 
its  empire  over  the  heart  and  life.     The  mild  end  affection^e 
spirit  of  Christianity  gives  place  to  angry  recriminations  and 
cruel  surmises.     Fair  dealing,  ujNrightness,  and  truth  are  ex- 
changed for  the  arts  of  sophistry.     The  devotional  feelings, 
too,  decline  in  warmth  and  tenderness.     Let  us  then  wateh 
and  pray.     Let  us  take  heed  that  the  weapons  of  our  warlare 
be  not  carnal.     Whilst  we  repel  usurpation,  let  us  be  just  to 
the  general  rectitude  of  many  by  whom  our  Christian  rights  are 
invited.     Whilst  we  repel  the  uncharitable  censures  of  men, 
let  us  not  forget  that  deep  humility  and  sense  of  uDworthiaess 
with  which  we  should  ever  appear  before  God.    In  our  seal 
to  maintain  the  great  truth,  that  oua  Fathkr  ix  Heavxn  is 
alone  the  Supreme  God,  let  us  not  neglect  that  tnterooviae 
with  him,  witnout  which  the  purest  conceptions  will  avail  little 
to  enthrone  him  in  our  hearts.    In  our  zeal  to  hold  fast  the 
'<  word  of  Christ"  in  opposition  to  human  creeds  and  formu- 
laries, let  us  not  forget,  that  our  Lord  demands  another  and 
a  still  more  unsuspicious  confession  of  him,  even  the  exhibitioB 
of  his  spirit  and  religion  in  our  lives. 

The  controversy  in  which  we  are  engaged  is  indeed  painful; 
but  it  was  not  chosen,  but  forced  upon  us,  and  we  ought  to 
regard  it  as  a  part  of  the  discipline  to  which  a  wise  Providence 
has  seen  fit  to  subject  us.     Like  all  other  trials,  it  is  designed 
to  promote  our  moral  perfection.     I  trust,  too,  that  it  is  de- 
signed to  promote  the  cause  of  truth.     Whilst  I  would  apeak 
diffidently  of  the  future,  I  still  hope,  that  a  brighter  day  is 
rising  on  the  Christian  diurch  than  it  has  yet  enjoyed.     The 
Gospel  is  to  shine  forth  in  its  native  glory.     The  violent  ex- 
citement, by  which  some  of  the  corruptions  of  this  diTine 
system  are  now  supported,  cannot  be  permanent;  and  the  an- 
charitableness  with  which  they  are  enforced,  will  react,  like 
the  persecutions  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  favour  of  tiuth. 
Already  we  have  the  comfort  of  seeing  many  disposed  to  in- 
quire, and  to  inquire  without  that  terror  which  has  bound  as 
with  a  spell  so  many  minds.     We  doubt  not,  that  Uiis  inquiry 
wUl  result  in  a  deep  conviction  that  Christianity  is  yet  disfigured 
by  errors  which  have  been  transmitted  from  ages  of  darkness. 
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Of  UriB,  at  least,  we  are  sure,  that  inquiry,  by  discoyeriag  to 
men  tiie  difficultieB  and  obsenritieB  whiefa  attend  the  present 
topics  of  GontroTersy,  will  terminate  in  what  is  infinite^  more 
desirable  than  doctrinal  concord,  in  the  diflfusion  of  a  mild, 
candid,  and  charitable  temper.  I  pray  God,  that  this  most 
happy  consommation  may  be  in  no  degree  obstructed  by  any 
anraristian  feelings,  which,  notwithstanding  my  sincere  efforts, 
have  escaped  me  in  the  present  controversy. 


Objections  to  Unitarian  Christianity  considered,  1819. 

Vi  is  dae  to  truth,  and  a  just  deference  to  our  fellow-Chris- 
tians, to  take  notice  of  objections  which  are  currently  made 
to  our  particular  views  of  religion';  nor  ought  we  to  dismiss 
snob  objections  as  unworthy  of  attention,  on  account  of  their 
sttpposed  lightness;  because  what  is  light  to  us,  may  weigh 
mtieh  with  our  neighbour,  and  truth  may  suffer  from  obstruc- 
tions which  a  few  explanations  might  remove.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  those  Christians,  who  are  called  Unitarian,  have 
been  wantinff  in  this  duty.  Whilst  they  have  met  the  laboured 
arguments  of  their  opponents  fbUy  and  fairly,  they,  have  over- 
looked the  I0086,  vague,  indefinite  objections,  which  float 
through  the  community,  and  operate  more  on  common  minds 
than  forma]  reasoning.  On  some  of  these  objections,  remarks 
will  now  be  offered;  and  it  is  hoped  that  our  plainness  of 
speech  will  not  be  construed  into  severity,  nor  our  strictures 
oD  different  systems  be  ascribed  to  a  desire  of  retaliation.  It 
cannot  be  expected,  that  we  shall  repel  with  indifference, 
what  seem  to  us  reproaches  on  some  of  the  most  important 
and  consoling  views  of  Christianity.  Believing  that  the  truths, 
which  through  God's  good  providence  we  are  called  to  main- 
tain, are  necessary  to  the  vindication  of  the  Divine  character, 
and  to  the  prevalence  of  a  more  enlightened  and  exalted  piety, 
we  are  bound  to  assert  them  earnestly,  and  to  speak  freely  of 
the  opposite  errors  which  now  disfigure  Christianity.  What 
then  are  the  principal  objections  to  Unitarian  Christianity? 

1.  It  is  objected  to  us,  that  we  deny  the  Divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Now  what  does  this  objection  mean?  What  are  we 
to  understand  by  the  Divinity  of  Christ?  In  the  sense  in  which 
many  Christians,  and  perhaps  a  majority,  interpret  it,  we  do 
not  deny  it,  but  believe  it  as  firmly  as  themselves.  We  believe 
firmly  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ's  mission  and  office,  that  he 
spoke  with  divine  authority,  and  was  a  bright  image  of  the 
Divine  perfections.  We  believe  that  God  dwelt  in  him,  mani- 
feated  himself  through  him,  taught  men  by  him,  and  communi- 
eatod  to  him  his  spirit  without  measure.  We  believe  that 
JesoB  Christ  was  the  most  glorious  display,  expression,  and 
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repraMDtatiTe  of  Ood  to  mankind,  lo  that  in  le^ng  and  know- 
ing him,  we  see  and  know  the  inviBible  Father;  so  that  whea 
Cbriat  came,  Ood  viiited  the  world  and  dwelt  with  men  more 
conspicuougly  than  at  any  former  period.  In  Chriat's  words, 
we  hear  God  speaking;  in  his  miracles,  we  behold  God  acting; 
in  his  character  and  life,  we  see  an  unsullied  image  of  Goaa 
purity  and  love.  We  believe,  then,  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ, 
as  thu  term  is  often  and  properly  used. — How,  then,  it  may 
asked,  do  we  differ  from  other  Christians?  We  differ  in  this 
important  respect.  Whilst  we  honour  Christ  as  the  son,  re- 
presentative, and  image  of  the  supreme  God,  we  do  not 
Delieve  him  to  be  the  Supreme  God  himself.  We  main> 
tain  that  Christ  and  God  are  distinct  beings,  two  beings,  not 
one  and  the  same  being.  On  this  point  a  little  repetition 
may  be  pardoned,  for  many  good  Chnstians,  after  the  contro- 
versies of  ages,  misunderstand  the  precise  difference  between 
us  and  themselves.  Trinitarianism  teaches,  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  Supreme  and  Infinite  €rod,  and  that  he  and  his  Father 
are  not  only  one  in  affection,  counsel,  and  will,  but  are  strictly 
and  literally  one  and  the  same  being.  Now  to  us  this  doctrine 
is  most  unscriptural  and  irrational.  We  say  that  the  Son  can- 
not be  the  same  being  with  his  own  Father;  that  he,  who  was 
sent  into  the  world  to  save  it,  cannot  be  the  living  God  who 
sent  him.  The  language  of  Jesus  is  explicit  and  unqualified. 
*'  I  came  not  to  do  mine  own  will."  '*  I  came  not  from  my- 
self." **  I  came  from  God."  Now  we  aifirm,  and  this  is  our 
chief  heresy,  that  Jesus  was  not  and  could  not  be  the  God 
from  whom  he  came,  but  was  another  being;  and  it  amazes  us 
that  any  can  resist  this  simple  truth.  The  doctrine,  that  Jesus, 
who  was  bom  at  Bethlehem ;  who  ate  and  drank  and  slept; 
who  suffered  and  was  crucified;  who  came  from  God;  who 
prayed  to  God ;  who  did  God's  will ;  and  who  said,  on  leaving 
the  world,  **  I  ascend  to  my  Father  and  your  Father,  to  my 
God  and  your  God;"  the  doctrine  that  this  Jesus  was  the 
Supreme  God  himself,  and  the  same  being  with  his  Father, 
this  seems  to  us  a  contradiction  to  reason  and  Scripture  so 
flagrant,  that  the  simple  statement  of  it  is  a  sufficient  refutation. 
We  are  often  charged  with  degrading  Christ;  but  if  this  reproach 
belong  to  any  Christians,  it  falls,  we  fear,  on  those  who  accuse 
him  of  teaching  a  doctrine  so  contradictory,  and  so  subver- 
sive of  the  supremacy  of  our  Heavenly  Father.  Certunly  our 
humble  and  devout  Master  has  given  no  ground  for  this  acca- 
sation.  He  always  expressed  towards  God  the  reverence  of  a 
son.  He  habituaily  distinguished  himself  from  Ood.  He  re- 
ferred to  God  all  hb  powers.  He  said  without  limitation  or 
reserve,  "  The  Father  is  greater  than  I."  **  Of  myself  I  can 
do  nothing."  If  to  represent  Christ  as  a  being  distinct  from 
God,  and  as  inferior  to  him,  be  to  degrade  him,  then  let  our 
opponents  lay  the  guilt  where  it  belongs,  not  on  us,  but  on  our 
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Master,  whose  laognage  we  borrow,  in  whose  rery  words  we 
express  oor  sentiments,  whose  words  we  dare  not  trifle  with  and 
force  from  their  plain  sense.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  say 
more;  but  we  ask  common  Christians,  who  have  taiken  their 
opinions  from  the  Bible  rather  than  from  human  systems,  to 
look  honestly  into  their  own  minds,  and  to  answer  frankly, 
whether  they  have  not  understood  and  believed  Christ's  divi- 
nity, in  the  sense  maintained  by  us,  rather  than  in  that  for 
which  the  Trinitarians  contend. 

2.  I  proceed  to  another  objection,  and  one  which  probably 
weighs  more  with  multitudes  than  any  other.  It  is  this,  that 
oat  doctrine  respecting  Christ  takes  from  the  sinner  the  only 
ground  of  hope.  It  is  said  by  our  opponents,  **  We  and  all 
men  are  sinners  by  our  very  nature,  and  in6nitely  guilty  before 
God.  The  sword  of  divine  justice  hangs  over  us,  and  hell 
opens  beneath  us;  and  where  shall  we  find  a  refuge  but  in  an 
iofinite  Saviour?  We  want  an  Infinite  Atonement;  and  in  de- 
priving us  of  this,  you  rob  us  of  our  hope,  you  tear  from  the 
Scriptures  the  only  doctrine  which  meets  our  wants.  We  may 
bum  our  Bibles,  if  your  interpretation  be  true,  for  our  case  is 
desperate;  we  are  lost  forever."    In  such  warm  and  wild  lan- 

Saage,  altogether  unwarranted  by  Scripture,  yet  exceedingly 
tted  to  work  on  common  and  terror-stricken  minds,  our  doc- 
trine is  constantly  assailed. 

Now  to  this  declamation,  for  such  we  esteem  it,  we  oppose 
one  plain  request.  Show  us,  we  say,  a  single  passage  in  the 
Bible,  in  which  we  are  told  that  the  sin  of  man  is  infinite  and 
needs  an  infinite  atonement.  We  find  not  one.  Not  even  a 
whisper  of  this  doctrine  comes  to  us  from  the  sacred  writers. 
Let  us  stop  a  moment  and  weigh  this  doctrine.  It  teaches  us 
that  man,  although  created  by  God  a  frail,  erring,  and  imper- 
fect being,  and  even  created  with  an  irresistible  propensity  to 
sin,  is  yet  redded  by  his  Creator  as  an  infinite  offender, 
meriting  infinite  punishment  for  his  earliest  transgressions; 
and  that  he  is  doomed  to  endless  torment,  unless  an  infinite 
Saviour  appear  for  his  rescue  I  How  can  any  one,  we  ask, 
charge  on  our  benevolent  and  righteous  Parent  such  a  govern- 
ment of  his  creatures?  We  maintain,  that  man  is  not  created 
in  a  condition  which  makes  an  infinite  atonement  necessary; 
nor  do  we  believe  that  any  creature  can  fall  into  a  condition, 
from  which  God  may  not  deliver  him  without  this  rigid  ex- 
pedient. Surely,  if  an  infinite  satisfaction  to  justice  were  in- 
dispensable to  our  salvation,  if  God  took  on  him  human  nature 
for  the  very  purpose  of  offering  it,  and  if  this  fact  constitute 
the  peculiar  glory,  the  life  and  essence,  and  the  saving  efficacy 
of  tne  Gospel,  we  must  find  it  expressed  clearly,  definitely,  in 
at  least  one  passage  in  the  Bible.  But  not  one,  we  repeat  it, 
can  be  founa  there. — We  maintain,  farther,  that  this  ooctrine 
of  God  becoming  a  victim  and  sacrifice  for  his  own  rebellious 
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folyeeti,  is  as  imtioiial  as  it  is  unscriptaral.  We  hare  always 
supposed  that  atonement,  if  necessary,  was  to  be  made  to,  not 
by,  the  sovereign  who  has  been  offended ;  and  we  cannot  con- 
eeive  a  more  unlikely  method  of  Tindieating  his  antfaority,  than 
that  he  himself  should  bear  the  punishment  which  is  due  to 
transgressors  of  his  laws. — We  have  another  objection.  If  an 
infinite  atonement  be  necessary,  and  if,  consequently,  none 
but  God  can  make  it,  we  see  not  but  that  God  must  become  a 
sufferer,  must  take  upon  himself  our  pain  and  woe;  a  thought 
from  which  a  pious  mind  shrinks  vrith  horror.  To  escape  uiis 
(Ufflculty,  we  are  told,  that  Christ  suffered  as  man,  not  as 
God ;  but  if  man  only  suffered,  if  only  a  human  and  finite  mind 
suffered,  if  Christ,  as  God,  was  perfectly  happy  on  the  cross, 
and  bore  only  a  short  and  limited  pain  in  his  human  nature, 
where,  we  ask,  was  the  infinite  atonement?  Where  is  the 
boasted  hope  which  this  doctrine  ia  said  to  give  to  the  sinner? 
The  objection,  that  there  is  no  hope  for  the  sinner,  unless 
Christ  be  the  infinite  God,  amaxes  us.  Surely  if  we  have  a 
Father  in  heaven,  of  infinite  goodness  and  power,  we  need  no 
other  infinite  person  to  save  us.  The  common  doctrine  dis- 
parages and  dishonours  the  onlv  true  God,  our  Father,  as  if, 
without  the  help  of  a  second  and  a  third  divinity,  equal  to  him- 
self, he  could  not  restore  his  firail  creature,,  man.  We  have 
not  the  courage  of  our  brethren.  With  the  Seriptures  in  our 
hands,  with  the  solemn  attestations  which  they  contain  to  the 
divine  Unity,  and  to  Christ's  dependence,  we  dare  not  ffive  to 
the  God  and  Father  of  Jesus  an  equal  or  rival  in  the  giory  of 
originating  our  redemption,  or  of  accomplishing  it  by  undo- 
rived  and  infinite  power. — Are  we  asked,  as  we  sometanes 
are,  what  is  our  hope,  if  Christ  be  not  the  supreme  God?  We 
answer,  it  is  the  boundless  and  almighty  goodness  of  his  Father 
and  our  Father;  a  goodness,  which  cannot  require  an  infimte 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  a  frail  and  limited  creature.  God's 
essential  and  unchangeable  mercy,  not  Christ's  infinity,  is  the 
Scriptural  foundation  of  a  sinner's  hope.  In  the  Scriptures, 
our  heavenly  Father  is  always  represented  as  the  sole  original, 
spring,  and  first  cause  of  our  salvation ;  and  let  no  one  pre- 
sume to  divide  His  glory  with  another.  That  Jesus  came  to 
save  us,  we  owe  entirely  to  the  Father's  benevolent  appoint- 
ment. That  Jesus  is  perfectly  adequate  to  the  work  of  our 
salvation,  is  to  be  believed,  not  because  he  is  himself  the 
supreme  God,  but  because  the  supreme  and  unerring  God 
setected,  commissioned,  and  empowered  him  for  this  office.— 
That  his  death  is  an  important  means  of  onr  salvation,  we 
ffratefully  acknowledge ;  but  ascribe  its  efficacy  to  the  mercifol 
disposition  of  God  towards  the  human  race.  To  build  the 
hope  of  pardon  on  the  independent  and  infinite  sufficiency  of 
Jesus  Christ,  is  to  build  on  an  unscriptural  and  false  foonoa- 
tion;  for  Jesus  teaches  us,  that  of  himself  he  am  do  nothing; 
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that  all  power  is  given  to  him  bv  his  Father;  and  that  he  is  a 
proper  object  of  trust,  because  he  came  not  of  himself,  or  to 
do  his  own  will,  but  because  the  Father  sent  him.  We  indeed 
lean  on  Christ,  but  it  is  because  he  is  "  a  comer-stone,  chosen 
by  God  and  laid  by  God  in  Zion.?  God's  forgiving  love,  de- 
clared to  mankind  bv  Jesus  Christ,  and  exercised  through  him, 
is  the  foundation  of  hope  to  the  penitent,  on  which  we  pri- 
marUyrest,  and  a  firmer  the  universe  cannot  furnish  us. 

3.  We  now  proceed  to  another  objection.  We  are  charged 
with  expecting  to  be  saved  by  Works,  and  not  by  Grace,  jliis 
charge  may  be  easily  dispatched,  and  a  more  groundless  one 
cannot  easily  be  imaffined.  We  indeed  attach  great  import- 
ance to  Christian  works  or  Christian  obedience,  believing  that 
a  practice  or  life,  conformed  to  the  precepts  and  example  of 
Jesus,  is  the  great  end  for  which  faith  in  him  is  required,  and 
is  the  great  condition  on  which  everlasting  life  is  bestowed. 
We  are  accustomed  to  speak  highly  of  the  virtues  and  improve- 
ments  of  a  true  Christian,  rejecting  with  abhorrence  Uie  idea, 
that  they  are  no  better  than  the  outward  Jewish  righteousness, 
which  the  prophet  called  **  filthy  raffs ;"  and  maintaining  with 
the  Apostle,  that  they  ere  *  *  in  the  sight  of  God,  of  great  price." 
We  believe  tliat  holmess  or  virtue  is  the  very  image  of  God 
in  the  human  soul,  a  ray  of  his  brightness,  the  best  gift  which 
be  communicates  to  his  creatures,  the  highest  benefit  which 
Christ  came  to  confer,  the  only  important  and  lasting  distinc- 
tion between  man  and  man.  StQl  we  always  and  earnestly 
maintain,  that  no  human  virtue,  no  human  obedience,  can 
give  a  legal  claim,  a  right  by  merit,  to  the  life  and  immortality 
brought  to  Ught  by  Christ.  We  see  and  mourn  over  the  de- 
ficiencies, broken  resolutions,  and  mixed  motives  of  the  best 
men.  We  always  affirm,  that  God's  grace,  benignity,  free 
kindness,  is  needed  by  the  most  advanced  Christians,  and  that 
to  this  alone  we  owe  the  promise  in  the  Gospel,  of  full  remis- 
sion and  everlasting  happmess  to  the  penitent.  None  speak 
of  mercy  more  constantly  than  we.  One  of  our  distinctions 
is,  that  we  magnify  this  lovely  attribute  of  the  Deity.  So 
accustomed  are  we  to  insist  on  the  infinity  of  God's  ffrace  and 
mercy,  that  our  adversaries  often  charge  us  with  forgetting 
his  justice ;  and  yet  it  is  objected  to  us,  that,  renouncing  grace, 
we  appeal  to  justice,  and  build  our  hope  on  the  abundance  pf 
our  merit  I 

4.  We  now  proceed  to  another  objection  often  urged  against 
our  views,  or  rather  against  those  who  preach  them ;  and  it  is 
this,  that  we  preach  morality.  To  meet  this  objection,  we  hee 
to  know  what  is  intended  by  morality.  Are  we  to  understana 
by  it,  what  it  properly  signifies,  our  whole  duty,  however 
made  known  to  us,  whether  by  nature  or  revelation  ?  Does 
it  mean  the  whole  extent  of  those  obliffations  which  belong  to 
tts  as  moral  beings?    Does  it  mean  that  "sober,  righteous. 
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godhr  life,"  which  oar  mond  Governor  has  preseribed  to  m  by 
his  Son,  as  the  great  preparation  for  heaven  ?  If  this  be  mo* 
rality,  we  cheerfully  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of  preachiog 
it,  and  of  labouring  chiefly  and  constantly  to  enforce  it;  and 
believing,  as  we  do,  that  all  the  doctrines,  precepts,  threaten- 
ings,  and  promises  of  the  Gospel,  are  revealed  fmr  no  other 
end  than  to  make  men  moral,  in  this  true  and  generous  sense, 
we  hope  to  continue  to  merit  this  reproach. 

We  fear,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  mo- 
rality,  which  is  said  to  be  the  burden  of  our  preaching.  Some, 
at  least,  who  thus  reproach  us,  mean  that  we  are  accustomcwi 
to  enjoin  only  a  worldly  and  social  morality,  consisting  in 
common  honesty,  common  kindness,  and  freedom  from  gross 
vices;  neglecting  to  inculcate  inward  purity,  devotion,  nea- 
venly-mindedness,  and  love  to  Jesus  Christ.  We  hope  that 
the  persons  who  thus  accuse  us  speak  from  rumour,  and  have 
never  heard  our  instructions  for  themselves ;  for  the  chai^  i& 
false ;  and  no  one  who  ever  sat  under  our  ministry  can  uige 
it,  without  branding  himself  a  slanderer.  The  first  and  great 
commandment,  which  is  to  love  God  supremely,  is  recognised 
and  enforced  habitually  in  our  preaching ;  and  our  oUigations 
to  Jesus  Christ,  the  friend  who  died  for  us,  are  urged,  we 
hope,  not  wholly  without  tenderness  and  effect. 

It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  observe  of  many,  that  when 
they  reproach  us  with  moral  preaching,  they  do  not  mean  that 
we  teach  only  outward  decencies,  but  that  we  do  not  inculcate 
certain  favourite  doctrines,  which  are  to  them  the  very  mar- 
row and  richness  of  the  Gospel.  When  such  persons  hear  a 
sermon,  be  the  subject  what  it  may,  which  is  not  seasoned 
with  recognitions  of  the  Trinity,  total  depravity,  and  similar 
articles  of  faith,  they  call  it  moral.  According  to  this  strange 
and  unwarrantable  use  of  the  term,  we  rejoice  to  say  that  we 
are  **  moral  preachers;"  and  it  comforts  us  that  we  have  for 
our  pattern,  **  him  who  spake  as  never  man  spake,"  and  who, 
in  his  longest  discourse,  has  dropped  not  a  word  about  a 
Trinity,  or  inborn  corruption,  or  special  and  electing  grace; 
and  still  more,  we  seriously  doubt  whether  our  preaching 
could  with  propriety  be  called  moral,  did  we  urge  these  doc- 
trines, especially  the  two  last;  for  however  warmly  they  may 
be  defended  by  honest  men,  they  seem  to  us  to  border  on  im- 
morality ;  that  is,  to  dishonour  God,  to  weaken  the  sense  of 
responsibility,  to  break  the  spirit,  and  to  loosen  the  restraints 
on  guilty  passion. 

5.  Another  objection  urged  against  us,  is,  that  our  system 
does  not  produce  as  much  zeal,  seriousness,  and  piety  as  other 
views  of  religion.  This  objection  it  is  difficult  to  repel,  ex- 
cept by  language  which  will  seem  to  be  a  boasting  of  ourselves. 
When  expressed  in  plain  language,  it  amounts  to  this; — •*  We 
Trinitarians  and  Calvxnists  are  better  and  more  pious  than  you 
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UnitarianB,  and  conieqtienUy  our  system  is  more  Scriptural 
than  yours."  Now  assertions  of  this  kind  do  not  strike  us  as 
very  modest  and  humble,  and  we  believe  that  truth  does  not 
require  us  to  defend  it  by  setting  up  our  piety  above  that  of 
our  neighbours. — This,  however,  we  would  say,  that  if  our 
zeal  and  devotion  are  faint,  the  fault  is  our  own,  not  that  of 
our  doctrine.  We  are  sure  that  our  views  of  the  Supreme 
Being  are  incomparably  more  affecting  and  attractive,  than 
those  which  we  oppose.  It  is  the  great  excellence  of  our  sys- 
tem, that  it  exalts  God,  vindicates  his  paternal  attributes,  and 
appeals  powerfully  to  the  ingenuous  principles  of  love,  grati- 
tude, and  veneration ;  and  wnen  we  compare  it  with  the  doc- 
trines which  are  spread  around  us,  we  feel  that  of  all  men  we 
are  most  inexcussuble,  if  a  filial  piety  do  not  spring  up  and 
grow  strong  in  our  hearts. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  difficult  to  suggest  some  causes  for 
the  charge,  that  our  views  do  not  favour  seriousness  and  zeal. 
One  reason  probably  is,  that  we  interpret  with  much  rigour 
those  precepts  of  Christ,  which  forbid  ostentation,  and  enjoin 
modesty  and  retirement  in  devotion.  We  dread  a  showy  reli- 
gion. We  are  disgusted  with  pretensions  to  superior  sanctity, 
that  stale  and  vulgar  way  of  building  up  a  sect.  We  believe 
that  true  religion  speaks  in  actions  more  than  in  words,  and 
manifests  itself  chiefly  in  the  common  temper  and  life;  in 
giving  up  the  passions  to  God's  authority,  in  inflexible  upright- 
ness and  truth,  in  active  and  modest  charity,  in  candid  judg- 
ment, and  in  patience  under  trials  and  injuries.  We  think  it 
no  part  of  piety  to  publish  its  fervours,  but  prefer  a  delicacy  in 
regard  to  these  secrets  of  the  soul ;  and  hence,  to  those  per- 
sons, who  think  religion  is  to  be  worn  conspicuously  and 
spoken  of  passionately,  we  may  seem  cold  and  dead,  when 
perhaps,  were  the  heart  uncovered,  it  might  be  seen  to  be 
<<  alive  to  God,"  as  truly  as  their  own. 

Again,  it  is  one  of  our  principles,  flowing  necessarily  from 
our  views  of  God,  that  religion  is  cheerful;  that  where  its 
natural  tendency  is  not  obstructed  by  false  theology,  or  a  mel- 
ancholy temperament,  it  opens  the  heart  to  every  pure  and 
innocent  pleasure.  We  do  not  think  that  piety  disfigures  its 
face,  or  wraps  itself  in  a  funeral  pall  as  its  appropriate  garb. 
Now  too  many  conceive  of  religion  as  something  gloomy,  and 
never  to  be  named  but  with  an  altered  tone  and  countenance ; 
and  where  they  miss  these  imagined  signs  of  piety,  they  can 
hardly  believe  that  a  sense  of  God  dwells  in  the  heart. 

Another  cause  of  the  error  in  question,  we  believe  to  be  this. 
Our  religious  system  excludes,  or  at  least  does  not  favour,  those 
overwhelming  terrors  and  transports,  which  many  think  essen- 
tial to  piety.  We  do  not  believe  in  shaking  and  disordering 
men's  understandings  by  excessive  fear,  as  a  preparation  for 
supernatural  grace  and  immediate  conversion.    This  we  re- 
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nid  as  a  drtadfol  coiraption  and  demdalioii  of  reUgion.  Be- 
ngali, we  belieye,  is  a  gradual  and  rational  work,  Degimung 
•omeCimea  in  sudden  impressions,  but  confirmed  by  reflection, 
growing  by  the  regular  use  of  Christian  means,  and  advancing 
nlently  to  perfection.  Now,  because  we  specify  no  time  when 
we  were  overpowered  and  created  anew  by  irresistible  impulse; 
beeaose  we  relate  no  agonies  of  despair  succeeded  by  miracn- 
Ipus  li|^t  and  joy,  we  are  thought  b^  some  to  be  strangers  to 
piety; — ^how  reasonably  let  the  judicious  determine. 

Once  more;  we  are  thought  to  want  zeal,  because  our  prin- 
ciples forbid  us  to  use  many  methods  forspreading  them,  wfaic^ 
are  common  with  other  Christians.  Whilst  we  raloe  hu:h^ 
oar  peculiar  views,  and  look  to  them  for  the  best  fruits  of  pi- 
ety, we  still  consider  ourselves  as  bound  to  think,  charitably  of 
those  who  doubt  or  deny  them;  and  with  this  conviction,  we 
cannot  enforce  them  with  that  vehemence,  positiveness,  and 
style  of  menace,  which  constitute  much  of  the  seal  of  cotain 
denominations; — and  we  freely  confess  that  we  would  on  no 
aooount  exchange  our  charity  for  their  seal ;  and  we  trust  that 
the  time  is  near,  when  he  who  holds  what  he  deems  tauth  with 
lenity  and  forb^vance,  vnll  be  accounted  more  pious  than  he 
who  compasseth  sea  and  land  to  make  proselytes  to  his  sect, 
and  **  shuts  the  gates  of  mercy"  on  all  who  will  not  bow  their 
understandings  to  his  creed. — We  fear,  that  in  these  remarks 
we  may  have  been  unconsciously  betrayed  into  a  self-exalting 
spirit  Nothing  could  have  drawn  them  from  us,  but  the  fisct 
tiiat  a  very  common  method  of  opposing  our  sentiments,  is  to 
decry  the  piety  of  those  who  adopt  them.  After  all,  we  mean 
not  to  deny  our  great  deficiencies.  We  have  nothing  to  boast 
before  God,  although  the  cause  of  truth  forbids  us  to  sabinit 
to.the  censoriousness  of  our  brethren. 

_  6.  Another  objection  to  our  views,  is,  that  they  lead  to  a 
rejection  of  revelation.  Unitarianism  has  been  called  <*  a  half- 
way house  to  infidelity."  Now,  to  this  objection  we  need  not 
oppose  general  reasonings.  We  will  state  a  plain  fact.  It  is 
this.  A  large  proportion  of  the  most  able  and  illustrious  de- 
fenders of  the  trnto  of  Christianity  have  been  Unitarians;  and 
our  religion  has  received  from  them,  to  say  the  least,  as  impor- 
tant service  in  its  conflicts  with  infidelity,  as  from  any  daaa  of 
Christians  whatever.  From  the  long  catalogue  of  advocates  of 
Christianity  among  Unitarians,  we  can  select  now  but  a  few ;  but 
diese  few  are  a  host.  The  name  of  John  Locke  is  familiau'  to 
every  scholar.  He  rendered  distinguished  service  to  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  human  mind ;  nor  is  this  his  highest  praise.  His 
writings  on  government  and  toleration  contributed  more  than 
those  of  any  other  individual,  to  the  diffusion  of  free  and  gen- 
erous sentiments  through  Europe  and  America;  and  perhaps 
Bi^op  Watson  was  not  guilty  of  great  exaggeration,  when  he 
said,  •<  This  great  man  has  done  more  for  the  establishment  of 
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pure  Christianity  than  any  author  I  am  acauainted  with."  He 
was  a  laborious  and  successful  student  of  tiie  Scriptures.  His 
works  on  the  '<  Epistles  of  Paul,"  and  on  the  **  Reasonable- 
ness of  Christianity/'  formed  an  era  in  sacred  literature;  and 
he  has  the  honour  of  having  shed  a  new  and  bright  light  on 
the  darkest  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  and  in  general  on  the 
Christian  sYstera.  Now  Locke,  be  it  remembered,  was  a  Uni- 
tarian.—We  pass  to  another  intellectual  prodigy — to  Newton, 
a  name  whicn  every  man  of  learning  pronounces  with  reve- 
rence ;  for  it  reminds  him  of  faculties  so  exalted  above  those 
of  ordinary  men,  that  they  seem  designed  to  help  our  concep- 
tions of  superior  orders  of  being.  This  great  man,  who  gained 
by  intuition  what  others  reap  ft-om  laborious  research,  after 
exploring  the  laws  of  the  universe,  turned  for  liffht  and  hope 
to  the  Bible;  and  although  his  theological  works  cannot  oe 
compared  with  Locke's,  yet  in  his  illustrations  of  the  prophecies, 
and  of  Scripture  chronology,  and  in  his  criticisms  on  two  doubt- 
ful passages,*  which  are  amon^  the  chief  supports  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Die  Trinity,  he  is  considered  as  having  rendered  valu- 
able service  to  the  Christian  cause.  Newton,  too,  was  a  Uni- 
tarian.— >We  are  not  accustomed  to  boast  of  men,  or  to  prop 
our  faith  by  creat  names;  for  Christ,  and  He  only,  is  our 
Bfaster; — ^but  it  is  with  pleasure,  that  we  find  in  our  ranks  the 
most  gifted,  sagacious,  and  exalted  minds ;  and  we  cannot  but 
smile,  when  we  sometimes  hear  from  men  and  women  of  very 
limited  culture,  and  with  no  advante^es  for  enlarged  inquiry, 
reproachful  and  contemptuous  remarks  on  a  doctrine  which 
the  vast  intelligence  of  Locke  and  Newton,  after  much  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  opposition  to  a  prejudiced  and  in- 
tolerant age,  received  as  the  truth  of  God.  It  is  proper  to 
state,  that  doubts  have  lately  been  raised  as  to  the  religious 
opinions  of  Locke  and  Newton,  and  for  a  very  obvious  reason. 
In  these  times  of  growing  light,  their  names  have  been  found 
too  use  All  to  the  Unitarian  cause.  But  the  long  and  general 
belief  of  the  Unitarianism  of  these  illustrious  men,  can  hardly 
be  accounted  for,  but  by  admitting  the  fact ;  and  we  know  of 
no  serious  attempts  to  set  aside  the  proofs  on  which  this  be- 
lief is  founded. 

We  pass  to  another  writer,  who  was  one  of  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  the  Church  of  England  and  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke.  In  classical  literature  and  in 
metaphysical  speculation,  Dr.  Clarke  has  a  reputation  which 
needs  no  tribute  at  our  hands.  His  sermons  are  an  invaluable 
repository  of  Scriptural  criticism;  and  his  work  on  the  evi- 
dences of  naturai  and  revealed  religion,  has  ever  been  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  ablest  vindications  of  our  common  faith. 
This  great  man  was  a  Unitarian.     He  believed  firmly  that 
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Jemi  wts  a  distinct  being  from  his  Father,  and  a  derived  and 
dependent  being;  and  he  desired  to  bring  the  liturgy  of  his 
chorch  into  a  correspondence  with  these  doctrines. 

To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  memorable  infidel 
controversy  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  excited  by 
the  writings  of  Bolingbroke,  Tindal,  Morgan,  Collins,  and 
Cbnbb,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the  zeal  and  power 
with  which  the  Christian  cause  was  maintained  by  learned 
Unitarians.    But  we  must  pass  over  these,  to  recall  a  man 
whose  memory  is  precious  to  enlightened  believers ;  we  mean 
Lardner,  that  most  patient  and  successful  advocate  of  Chris- 
tianity; who  has  written,  we  belieTe,  more  largely  than  any 
oUier  author  on  the  evidences  of  the  Gospel ;  from  whose  works 
later  auUiors  have  drawn  as  from  a  treasure-house ;  and  whose 
purity  and  mildness  have  disarmed  the  severity  and  conciliated 
the  respect  of  men  of  very  different  views  from  his  own. 
Lardner  was  a  Unitarian. — ^Next  to  Lardner,  the  most  labo- 
rious advocate  of  Christianity  against  the  attacks  of  infidels,  in 
our  own  day,  was  Priestley ;  and  whatever  we  may  think  <^ 
some  of  his  opinions,  we  believe  that  none  of  his  opposers 
ever  questioned  the  importance  of  his  vindications  of  our  com- 
mon raith.    We  certainly  do  not  say  too  much,  whra  we  aflirm 
that  Unitarians  have  not  been  surpassed  by  any  denomination 
in  zealous,  substantial  service  to  toe  Christian  cause.    Yet  we 
are  told  that  Unitarianism  leads  to  infidelity  I     We  are  re- 
proached with  defection  from  that  religion,  round  which  we 
nave  gathered  in  the  day  of  its  dan^r,  and  from  which,  we 
trust,  persecution  and  death  cannot  divorce  us! 

It  is  indeed  said,  that  instances  have  occurred  of  persons, 
who,  having  given  up  the  Trinitarian  doctrine,  have  not  stopped 
there,  but  have  resigned  one  part  of  Christianity  after  another, 
until  they  have  become  thorough  infidels.  To  this  we  answer, 
that  such  instances  we  have  never  known ;  but  that  such  should 
occur  is  not  improbable,  and  is  what  we  should  even  expect; 
for  it  is  natural  that  when  the  mind  has  detected  one  error  in 
its  creed,  it  should  distrust  every  other  article,  and  should  ex- 
change its  blind  and  hereditary  assent  for  a  sweeping  scepti- 
cism. We  have  examples  of  this  truth  at  the  present  moment, 
both  in  France  and  Spain,  where  multitudes  have  proceeded 
from  rejecting  Popery  to  absolute  Atheism.  Now,  who  of  us 
will  aigue  that  the  Catholic  ftiith  is  true,  because  multitudes 
who  relinquished  it,  have  also  cast  away  every  religious  prin- 
ciple and  restraint;  and  if  the  argument  be  not  sound  on  the 
side  of  Popery,  how  can  it  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  Tri- 
nitarianism  ?  The  fact  is,  that  false  and  absurd  doctrines,  when 
exposed,  have  a  natural  tendency  to  beget  scepticism  in  those 
who  received  them  without  reflection.  None  are  so  likely  to 
believe  too  little  as  those  who  have  b^iin  with  believing  too 
much;  and  hence  we  charge  upon  miitarianism  whatever 
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tendency  may  exist  in  those  who  forsake  it,  to  sink  gradoally 
into  infidelity. 

Unitarianism  does  not  lead  to  infidelity.  On  the  contrary, 
its  excellence  is,  that  it  fortifies  faith.  Unitarianism  is  Chris- 
tianity stripped  of  those  corrupt  additions  which  shock  reason 
and  our  moral  feelings.  It  is  a  rational  and  amiable  system, 
against  which  no  man's  understanding,  or  conscience,  or  cha- 
rity, or  piety  revolts.  Can  the  same  be  said  of  that  system, 
which  teaches  the  doctrines  of  three  equal  persons  in  one 
God,  of  natural  and  total  depravity,  of  infinite  atonement,  of 
special  and  electing  grace,  and  of  the  everlasting  misery  of  the 
non-elected  part  of  mankind  ?  We  believe  that  unless  Chris- 
tianity be  purified  from  these  corruptions,  it  will  not  be  able 
to  bear  the  unsparing  scrutiny  to  which  the  progress  of  society 
is  exposing  it.  We  oelieve  that  it  must  be  reformed,  or  in- 
telhgent  men  will  abandon  it.  As  the  friends  of  Christianity, 
and  the  foes  of  infidelity,  we  are  therefore  solicitous  to  diffuse 
what  seem  to  us  nobler  and  juster  views  of  this  divine  system. 

7.  It  was  our  purpose  to  consider  one  more  objection  to 
our  views ;  viz.  that  thev  give  no  consolation  in  sickness  and 
death.  But  we  have  only  time  to  express  amazement  at  such 
a  chaise.  What !  a  system  which  insists  with  a  peculiar  energy 
on  the  pardoning  mercy  of  God,  on  his  universal  and  parental 
love,  and  on  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  and  immortality — 
such  a  system  unable  to  give  comfort  ?  It  unlocks  infinite 
springs  of  consolation  and  joy,  and  gives  to  him  who  practi- 
cally receives  it,  a  living,  overflowing,  and  unspeakable  hope. 
Its  power  to  sustain  the  soul  in  death  has  been  often  tried ; 
and  did  we  believe  dying  men  to  be  inspired,  or  that  peace 
and  hope  in  the  last  hours  were  God's  seal  to  the  truth  of 
doctrines,  we  should  be  able  to  settle  at  once  the  controversy 
about  Unitarianism.  A  striking  example  of  the  power  of  this 
system  in  disarming  death,  was  lately  given  by  a  young  minis- 
ter in  a  neighbouring  town,*  known  to  many  of  our  readers, 
and  singularly  endeared  to  his  friends  by  eminent  Christian 
virtue.  He  was  smitten  by  sickness  in  the  midst  of  a  useful 
and  happy  life,  and  sunk  slowly  to  the  grave.  His  religion, 
and  it  was  that  which  has  now  been  defended,  gave  habitual 
peace  to  his  mind,  and  spread  a  sweet  smile  over  his  pale 
countenance.  He  retained  his  faculties  to  his  last  hour;  and 
when  death  came,  having  left  pious  counsel  to  the  younger 
members  of  his  family,  and  expressions  of  gratitude  to  nis 
parents,  he  breathed  out  life  in  the  language  of  Jesus — 
**  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit."  Such  was 
the  end  of  one  who  held,  with  an  unwavering  faith,  the  great 
principles  which  we  have  here  advanced ;  and  yet  our  doctrine 
nas  no  consolation,  we  are  told,  for  sickness  and  death ! 

•  Rev.  John  E.  Abbot  of  Salem.    This  tract  was  first  publi8he4  in 
1819,  in  the  Christian  Disciple.  ^ 
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We  have  thus  endeaTOored  to  meet  objeetions  eoauDonlj 
aiged  agaiiut  oar  Tiews  of  religion;  and  we  have  done  iUi, 
not  to  build  up  a  party,  but  to  promote  views  of  Christianity, 
which  seem  to  us  particularly  suited  to  streqgthen  men'a  &ift 
in  it,  and  to  make  it  fruitful  of  good  works  and  holy  lives. 
Christian  virtue.  Christian  holiness,  love  to  God  and  man, 
these  are  all  which  we  think  worth  contending  for;  and  these 
we  believe  to  be  intimately  connected  with  the  system  now 
maintained.  If  in  this  we  err,  may  Ood  discover  our  error 
and  disappoint  our  efforts.  We  ask  no  success,  but  what  He 
may  approve — no  proselvtes  but  such  as  will  be  made  better, 
purer,  nappier  by  the  adoption  of  our  views. 


Extracts  from  Sermons  preached  on  Days  of  Humili- 
ation and  Prayer^  appointed  in  consequence  of  the 
Declaration  of  War  against  Great  Britain,    1812. 

Iir  all  circumstances,  at  all  times,  war  is  to  be  deprecated. 
The  evil  passions  which  it  excites,  its  ravages,  its  Uoody  con- 
flicts, the  distress  and  terror  which  it  carries  into  domestic 
life,  the  tears  which  it  draws  from  the  widow  and  the  father- 
less, all  render  war  a  tremendous  scourge. 

There  are  .indeed  conditions  in  which  war  is  justifiable,  is 
necessary.  It  may  be  the  last  and  only  method  of  repellW 
lawlesF  ambition,  of  defending  invaded  liberty  and  essentau 
rights.  It  may  be  the  method  which  God's  providence  points 
out  by  furnishing  the  means  of  success.  In  these  cases  we 
must  not  shrink  from  war ;  though  even  in  these  we  diould 
deeply  lament  the  necesnty  of  bedding  human  blood.  In 
such  wars  our  country  claims  and  deserves  our  prayers,  our 
cheerful  services,  the  sacrifice  of  wealth  and  even  of  life.  la 
such  wars  we  have  one  consolation,  when  our  friends  fall  on 
the  field  of  battle;  we  know  that  they  have  fallen  in  a  just 
cause.  Such  conflicts,  which  our  hearts  and  consciences  ap- 
prove, are  suited  to  call  forth  generous  sentiments,  to  breathe 
patriotism  and  fortitude  through  a  community.  Could  I  view 
the  war  in  which  we  are  engaged  in  this  light,  with  what  dif- 
ferent feelings,  my  friends,  should  I  address  you!  We  might 
then  look  up  to  God  and  commit  to  him  our  country  witii  a 
holy  confidence.  But,  in  our  present  state,  what  can  I  say  to 
you?  I  would,  but  I  cannot  address  you  in  the  language  of 
encouragement.  We  are  precipitated  into  a  war,  which,  I 
think,  cannot  be  justified,  and  a  war  which  promises  not  a 
benefit,  that  I  can  discover,  to  this  country  or  to  the  world. 

A  solemn  question  now  offers  itselt  What  conduct  beloiws 
to  a  good  citizen  in  our  present  trying  condition?  To  this 
subject  I  call  your  serious  attention. 
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Oar  oonfUtfon  indocM  me  to  begin  with  oiging  on  you  the 
important  doty  of  cherishing  respect  for  civil  government,  and 
a  spirit  of  obedience  to  the  Liws.  I  am  sensible,  that  many 
whom  I  address,  consider  themselves  as  called  to  oppose  the 
measures  of  our  present  rulers.  Let  this  opposition  breathe 
nothing  of  insubordination,  impatience  of  autnority,  or  love  of 
change.  It  becomes  you  to  remember,  that  government  is  a 
divine  institution,  essential  to  the  improvement  of  our  nature, 
the  spring  of  industry  and  enterprise,  the  shield  of  property 
and  life,  9ie  refuge  of  the  weak  and  oppressed.  It  is  to  the 
security  which  laws  afford,  that  we  owe  the  successful  applica* 
tion  of  human  powers.  Government,  though  often  perverted 
by  ambition  ana  other  selfish  passions,  still  holds  a  distinguished 
rank  among  those  influences  by  which  man  has  been  rescued 
from  barbtfism,  and  conducted  through  the  ruder  stages  of 
society,  to  the  habits  of  order,  the  diversified  employments 
and  dependencies,  the  refined  and  softened  manners,  the  in- 
tellectual, moral,  and  religious  improvements  of  the  age  in 
which  we  live.  We  are  bound  to  respect  government,  as  the 
great  security  for  social  happiness;  and  we  should  carefully 
cherish  that  habit  of  obedience  to  the  laws,  without  which  the 
ends  of  government  cannot  be  accomplished.  All  wanton  op- 
position to  the  constituted  authorities ;  all  censures  of  rulers, 
originating  in  a  factious,  aspiring,  or  envious  spirit;  all  unwil- 
lingness to  submit  to  laws,  which  are  directed  to  the  welfare  of 
the  community,  should  be  rebuked  and  repressed  by  the  frown 
of  public  indignation. 

It  is  impossible,  that  all  the  regulations  of  the  wisest  gov- 
ernment should  equally  benefit  every  individual;  and  some- 
times the  general  ^ood  will  demand  arrangements,  which  will 
interfere  with  the  mterests  of  particular  members,  or  classes 
of  the  nation.  In  such  circumstances,  the  individual  is  bound 
to  reffard  the  inconveniences  under  which  he  suffers,  as  inse- 
paraUe  from  a  social,  connected  state,  as  the  result  of  the  con- 
dition which  God  has  appointed,  and  not  as  the  fault  of  his 
rulers;  and  he  should  cheerfully  submit,  recollecting  how 
much  more  he  receives  from  the  community,  than  he  is  called 
to  resign  to  it.  Disaffection  towards  a  government,  which  is 
administered  with  a  view  to  the  general  welfare,  is  a  great 
crime;  and  such  opposition,  even  to  a  bad  government,  as 
springs  from  and  spreads  a  restless  temper,  an  unwillingness  to 
yield  to  wholesome  and  necessary  restraint,  deserves  no  better 
name.  In  proportion  as  a  people  want  a  conscientious  regard 
to  the  laws,  and  are  prepared  to  evade  them  by  fraud,  or  to 
arrest  their  operation  by  violence — in  that  proportion  they 
need  and  deserve  an  arbitrary  government,  strong  enough  to 
crush  at  a  blow  every  svmptom  of  opposition. 

These  general  remarks  on  the  duty  of  submission,  are  by  no 
means  designed  to  teach  that  rulers  are  never  to  be  opposed. 
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Because  I  wish  to  ^ard  you  against  that  turbulent  and  <fis- 
contented  spirit,  which  precipitates  free  communities  into  an- 
arcby,  and  tnus  prepares  them  for  chains,  you  will  not  consider 
me  as  asserting,  that  all  opposition  to  government,  whatever 
be  the  occasion,  or  whatever  the  form,  is  to  be  branded  as  a 
crime.  The  citizen  has  rights  as  well  as  duties.  Government 
is  instituted  for  one  and  a  single  end, — ^the  benefit  of  the 
governed,  the  protection,  peace,  and  welfare  of  society ;  and 
when  it  is  perverted  to  other  objects,  to  purposes  of  avarice, 
ambition,  or  party  spirit,  we  are  authorised  and  even  bound  to 
make  such  opposition,  as  is  suited  to  restore  it  to  its  proper 
end,  to  render  it  as  pure  as  the  imperfection  of  our  nature  and 
state  will  admit. 

The  Scriptures  have  sometimes  been  thought  to  enjoin  an 
unqualified,  unlimited  subjection  to  the  '*  higher  powers;*'  but 
in  the  passages,  which  seem  so  to  teach,  it  is  supposed  that 
these  powers  are  '*  ministers  of  God  for  good,"  are  a  terror  to 
evil  doers,  and  an  encouragement  to  those  that  do  weU.  When 
a  government  wants  this  character,  when  it  becomes  an  en- 
gine of  oppression,  the  Scriptures  enjoin  subjection  no  longer. 
Expediency  may  make  it  our  duty  to  obey,  but  the  govern- 
ment has  lost  its  rights ;  it  can  no  longer  urge  its  claims  as  an 
ordinance  of  God. 

There  have,  indeed,  been  times,  when  sovereigns  have 
demanded  subjection  as  an  inalienable  right,  and  when  the 
superstition  of  subjects  has  surrounded  them  with  a  mysteri- 
ous sanctity,  with  a  majesty  approaching  the  divine.  But  these 
days  have  past.  Under  the  robe  of  office,  we,  my  hearers, 
have  learned  to  see  a  man  like  ourselves.  There  is  no  such 
sacredness  in  rulers,  as  forbids  scrutiny  into  their  motives,  or 
condemnation  of  their  measures.  In  leaving  the  common 
walks  of  life,  they  leave  none  of  their  imperfections  behind 
them*  Power  has  even  a  tendency  to  corrupt,  to  feed  an 
irregular  ambition,  to  harden  the  heart  against  the  claims  and 
sufferings  of  mankind.  Rulers  are  not  to  be  viewed  with  a 
mahffuant  jealousy ;  but  they  ought  to  be  inspected  with  a 
watchful,  undazzled  eye.  Their  virtues  and  services  are  to  be 
rewarded  with  generous  praise;  and  their  crimes,  and  arts, 
and  usurpations,  should  be  exposed  with  a  fearless  sincerity, 
to  the  indignation  of  an  injured  people.  We  are  not  to  be 
factious,  and  neither  are  we  to  be  servile.  With  a  sincere 
disposition  to  obey,  should  be  united  a  firm  purpose  not  to  be 
oppressed. 

So  far  is  an  existing  government  from  being  clothed  with  an 
inviolable  sanctity,  that  the  citizen,  in  particular  circumstances, 
acquires  the  right,  not  only  of  remonstrating,  but  of  employ- 
ing force  for  its  destruction.  This  right  accrues  to  him,  when 
a  government  wantonly  disregards  the  ends  of  social  union ; 
when  it  threatens  the  subversion  of  national  liberty  and  happi- 
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neu;  and  when  no  relief  but  force  remaini  to  the  niffering 
community*  This,  however,  is  a  right  which  cannot  be  exer- 
eised  with  too  much  deliberation.  Sobjects  should  very  slowly 
yield  to  the  oonyiction,  that  rulers  have  that  settled  hostility  to 
their  interorts,  which  authorises  violence.  They  must  not  in- 
dolge  a  spirit  of  complaint,  and  suffer  their  passions  to  pronounce 
on  their  wrongfs.  Tney  must  remember,  that  the  best  govern- 
ment will  partake  the  imperfection  of  all  human  institutions, 
and  that  if  the  ends  of  the  social  compact  are  in  any  tolerable 
degree  accomplished,  they  will  be  mad  indeed  to  hazard  the 
blessings  they  possess,  for  the  possibility  of  greater  good. 

Resistance  of  established  power  is  so  great  an  evil,  dvfl 
commotion  excites  such  destructive  passions,  the  result  is  so 
tremendously  uncertain,  that  every  milder  method  of  relief 
ahould  first  be  tried,  and  fairly  tried.  The  last  dreadful  resort 
ia  never  justifiable,  until  the  injured  members  of  the  community 
are  brought  to  despair  of  other  relief,  and  are  so  far  united  in 
views  and  purposes  as  to  be  authorised  in  the  hope  of  success. 
Civil  commotion  should  be  viewed  as  the  worst  of  national 
evils,  with  the  single  exception  of  slavery.  I  know  that  this 
countnr  has  passed  through  one  civil  war,  without  experiencing 
the  cuamitouB  consequences  of  which  I  have  spoken.  But 
let  us  not  forget,  that  this  was  a  civil  war  of  a  ver^  peculiar 
character.  Toe  government  which  we  shook  off  was  not 
seated  in  the  midst  of  us.  Our  stru^le  was  that  of  nation 
with  nation,  rather  than  of  fellow-cituens  with  one  another* 
Our  manners  and  habits  tended  to  give  a  considerateness  and 
a  stability  to  the  public  mind,  whidii  can  hardly  be  expected 
in  a  future  struggle.  And,  in  addition  to  these  favourable 
circumstances,  we  were  favoured  by  Heaven  with  a  leader  of 
incorruptible  integrity,  of  unstained  purity;  a  patriot  who 
asked  no  glory  but  that  of  delivering  his  country,  who  desired 
to  reign  only  in  the  hearts  of  a  free  and  happy  people,  whose 
disinterestedness  awed  and  repressed  the  semsh  and  ambitions, 
who  inspired  universal  confidence,  and  thus  was  a  centre  and 
bond  of^  union  to  the  minds  of  men  in  the  most  divided  and 
distracted  periods  of  our  country.  The  name  of  Washingtok 
I  may  pronounce  with  reverence  even  in  the  temple  of  the 
Almighty;  and  it  is  a  name  which  revives  the  sinking  spirits 
in  this  day  of  our  declining  glory.  From  a  revolution,  con- 
ducted by  such  a  man,  unaer  such  circumstances,  let  no  con- 
dusions  be  hastily  drawn  on  the  subject  of  civil  commotion. 

It  becomes  us  to  rejoice,  my  friends,  that  we  live  under  a 
constitution,  one  great  design  of  which  is,  to  prevent  the  ne- 
cessity of  i4>pealing  to  force,  to  give  the  people  an  opportunity 
of  removing,  without  violence,  those  rulers  from  whom  they 
suffer  or  apprehend  an  invasion  of  rights.  This  is  one  of  the 
principal  advantages  of  a  republic  over  an  absolute  governments 
In  a  oespotism,  were  ia  no  remedy  for  oppression  bat  focco% 
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The  Mlyeel  eannol  faiiococo  pufalie  affiin,  bat  by  con^i 
the  state.  With  oi,  raton  nwY  be  changed,  without  the  her- 
rort  of  a  reTolution.  A  repabuoan  goterament  Bceares  to  its 
•afcrfectt  this  immense  privilege,  by  confinmng  to  them  two 
most  important  righta-Uhe  right  of  snfifrage,  and  the  rifirht  of 
discosainff  with  fmdom  the  condact  of  nuers.  The  ratlue  of 
these  rights  in  affording  a  peaeefal  method  of  redressing  public 
grievances,  cannot  be  expressed,  and  the  duty  of  maintaaaing 
them,  of  never  surrendering  them,  cannot  be  too  strongly 
urged.  Resign  either  of  these,  and  no  way  of  escape  from 
oppression  wUl  be  left  you,  but  civil  connnotion. 

From  the  important  ^ace  which  these  rights  hold  in  a  re- 
publican government,  you  should  consider  yourselves  bound 
to  support  every  citiaen  in  the  lawful  esereise  of  them, 
especially  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  wrest  them  freea  any 
by  violent  means.    At  the  present  time,  it  is  particularly  your 
daty  to  guard,  with  jealousy,  the  right  of  expressing  with  free- 
dom  your  honest  convictions  respecting  the  measures  of  jwnr 
rulers.     Without  this,  the  right  of  election  is  not  worth  pos- 
sessing.    Tf  public  abuses  may  not  be  exposed,  their  authors 
will  never  be  driven  from  power.     Freedom  of  opinioD,  of 
speech,  and  of  the  press,  is  our  most  valuable  ptvriiege,  the 
very  soul  of  repubUcan  institutions,  the  safeguard  of  aU  other 
rights.     We  may  learn  its  vahie  if  we  reflect  that  there  is  no- 
thing which  tyrants  so  much  dread.   They  anxiously  fetter  the 
press;  they  scatter  spies  through  sopiety,  that  the  murmurs, 
anguish,  and  indignation  of  their  oppressed  subjects  may  be 
smothered  in  their  own  breasts;  that  no  generous  sentiment 
may  be  nourished  by  sympathy  and  mutuu  confidence.    No- 
thing awakens  and  improves  men  so  much  as  free  communi- 
cation of  thoughts  and  feelings.    Nothioff  can  give  to  public 
sentiment  that  correctness,  which  is  essential  to  the  prosperity 
of  a  commonwealth,  but  the  free  circulation  of  truth,  from  the 
lips  and  pens  of  the  wise  and  good.    If  such  men  abandon  the 
r^ht  of  free  discussion ;  if,  awed  bv  threats,  they  suppress  their 
convictions ;  if  rulers  succeed  in  silencing  every  voice,  but  that 
whidi  approves  them ;  if  nothing  readies  the  people,  but  what 
will  lend  support  to  men  in  power— farewell  to  liberty.    The 
form  of  a  free  government  may  remain,  but  the  life,  the  soul, 
the  substance  is  fled. 

If  these  remarks  be  just,  nothing  ought  to  excite  greater 
indignation  and  alarm,  than  the  attempts,  which  have  lately 
been  made  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  the  press*  We  have 
lived  to  hear  the  strai^  doctrine,  that  to  expose  the  measures 
of  rulers  is  treason;  and  we  have  lived  to  see  this  doctrine 
carried  into  practice.  We  have  seen  a  savage  populace  ex- 
cited and  let  loose  on  men,  whose  crime  cmsisted  in  bearing 
tesCimooy  a^nst  the  present  war;  and  let  loose,  not  merely 
to  waste  their  property,  but  to  tear  them  from  the  refuge  which 
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the  nwgiatrate  bad  affotded,  and  to  shed  their  blood.  In  this 
and  in  other  events  there  have  been  symptoms  of  a  purpose  to 
tenrify  into  silence  those  who  disapprove  the  calamitous  war 
under  which  we  suffer;  to  deprive  us  of  the  only  method 
which  is  left,  of  obtaining  a  wiser  and  bettor  ^vemment.  The 
cry  has  been,  that  war  is  declared,  and  all  opposition  should 
therefore  be  hushed.  A  sentiment  more  unworthy  of  a  free 
country  can  hardly  be  propagated.  If  this  doctrine  be  admitted, 
mlers  have  oaly  to  declare  war,  and  they  are  screened  at  once 
from  scrutiny.  At  the  very  time  when  they  have  armies  at 
command,  when  their  patronage  is  most  eatended,  and  their 
power  most  formidable,  not  a  word  of  warning,  of  censure, 
of  alarm  must  be  heard*  The  press,  which  is  to  expose  in- 
ferior abuses,  must  not  utter  one  rebuke,  one  indignant  com- 
plaint, although  our  best  interests,  and  most  valuable  rights 
are  put  to  hasard,  by  an  unnecessary  war.  Admit  this  doctrme, 
let  rulers  once  know,  that,  by  placmg  the  country  in  a  state  of 
war,  they  place  themselves  beyond  the  only  power  they  dread, 
the  power  of  free  discussion,  and  we  may  expect  war  without 
end.  Our  peace  and  all  our  interests  require,  that  a  different 
sentiment  should  prevail.  We  should  teach  our  present  and 
all  future  rulers,  that  there  is  no  measure  for  which  they  must 
render  so  solemn  an  account  to  their  constituents,  as  for  a  de- 
claration of  war;  that  no  measure  will  be  so  freely,  so  fully  dis- 
cussed; and  that  no  administration  can  succeed,  in  persuading 
this  people  to  exhaust  their  treasure  and  blood  in  supporting 
war,  unless  it  be  palpablv  necessary  and  just.  In  war  tnen,  as 
in  peace,  assert  the  rreedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press.  Cling 
to  this,  as  the  bulwark  of  all  your  riffhts  and  privileges. 

But,  my  friends,  I  should  not  be  taithful,  were  I  only  to  call 
you  to  hold  fast  this  freedom.  I  would  still  more  earnestly 
exhort  you  not  to  abuse  it.  Its  abuse  may  be  as  fatal  to  our 
country  as  its  relinquishment.  If  undirected,  unrestrained  by 
principle,  the  press,  instead  of  enlightening,  depraves  the 
public  mind;  and,  by  its  licentiousness,  foiges  chains  for  itself 
and  for  the  community.  The  right  of  free  discussion  is  not 
the  right  of  uttering  what  we  please.  Let  nothing  be  spoken 
or  written  but  truth.  The  influence  of  the  press  is  exceedingly 
diminished  by  its  gross  and  frequent  misrepresentations.  Each 
party  listens  with  distrust  to  the  statements  of  the  other,  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  the  progress  of  truth  is  slow,  and 
sometimes  wholly  obstructed.  Whilst  we  encourage  the  free 
expression  of  opinion,  let  us  unite  in  fixing  the  brand  of  infamy 
on  falsehood  and  slander,  wherever  they  originate,  whatever 
be  the  cause  they  are  designed  to  maintain. 

But  it  is  not  enough  tluit  truth  be  told.  It  should  be  told 
for  a  good  end;  not  to  irritate,  but  to  convince;  not  to  inflame 
the  bid  passions,  but  to  sway  the  judgment  and  to  awaken 
sentiments  of  patriotism*    Unhappily  the  press  seems  now  to 
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Bfwy  flood  man  nunt  nKMim»  that  ao  ancA  fa  ooolinBdN 
INdbliriioa  onionff  n^  for  no  otiMT  opporanft  ond,  tkni  to  giitfr 
tho  BolovoleMe  of  OBO  party,  bj  woanding  tiio  fbollBigt  of  Ibo 
opwMito.  Tho  eoBiegnoBeo  fa,  that  bb  imrmipg  ^WSfy  ^t"**" 
tatiOB  osfati  in  on  eoantrr.  FeUow«4itfa6Ba  bnm  witb  antaal 
htttrod,  and  toma  are  ovldaitly  ripo  for  oBtoagoBBi  vfalaBea. 
In  thfa  fererfah  itate  of  the  pnbUc  ndpd  wo  aro  not  to  rdin- 
qafah  free  dfaeonion,  but  oToiy  nun  tbonld  feel  tho  dn^  of 
ipaiUnff  and  writfaw  with  ddibaration.  ItfathoHMtoboina 
withoot  panion.  fio  nuoaee  ihoold  be  enaployad  toptoroko 
oiyoBonta,  no  deflanee  bailed,  no  langnago  naad  wblMi  wfll, 
in  any  meenire,  Jnitify  the  feroeiont  in  i^peaHnBto  fereo. 

Tho  warn  of  nnr  remarks  fa  thfa:— It  fa  yoor  di^  to  Md  fait 
and  to  anert  with  UrmneM  thoie  trathi  and  prinaMoa  on  wUdi 
die  weUhre  of  yonr  country  ieemt  to  depend  I  bm  do  thfa  wttb 
calmneea,  with  a  lore  of  peace,  without  ill  will  and  revenge. 
Use  every  opportunity  of  allaying  animosities.  Diseounge,  in 
decided  and  open  language,  that  rancour,  maKgnity,  and  unfeel- 
ing abuse,  which  so  often  find  their  way  into  our  pubUe  prists. 
Remember,  that  in  proportion  as  a  people  become  enslaTed  to 
their  passions,  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  aspMng  and  on- 
principled  ;  and  that  a  corrupt  goTcmment,  whiok  has  an  inter- 
est in  deceiying  the  people,  can  desire  nothing  more  foTonrable 
to  their  purposes,  than  a  frenzied  state  of  the  |yablic  mind. 

My  friends,  in  this  day  of  discord,  let  us  cherish  and  breatbe 
around  us  the  benevolent  spirit  of  Christianity.  Let  us  reserre 
to  ourselves  this  consolation,  that  we  have  added  no  feel  to 
the  flames,  no  violence  to  the  storms,  which  threaten  to  deso- 
late our  country.  Though  dishonoured,  thoueh  endangered, 
it  is  still  our  countrjr.  Let  us  not  forsake  it  m  tins  evd  day. 
Let  us  hold  fiist  the  mheritance  of  our  dvil  and  religions  libera 
ties,  which  we  have  received  from  our  fathers,  sealed  ind 
hallowed  by  their  blood.  That  these  blessings  may  not  be 
lost,  let  us  labour  to  improve  pubUc  sentiment,  and  to  exalt 
men  of  wisdom  and  virtue  to  power.  Let  it  be  oar  faJxior  to 
establfah  in  ourselves  and  in  our  fellow-dtisens  (he  empire  of 
true  religion.  Let  us  remember  that  there  fa  no  foundation 
of  pobhe  liberty  but  pobUo  virtne,  that  there  fa  no  method  of 
obtaining  God's  protection  but  adherence  to  hfa  laws. 
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Let  us  not  despair  of  our  country.  If  all  that  we  wish  cannot 
\te  done  for  the  state,  still  someuing  may  be  done.  In  the 
good  principles,  in  the  love  of  order  and  Uberty,  bv  which  so 
many  of  our  dtisens  are  distinguished ;  in  the  tried  virtue, 
deliberate  prudence,  and  unshaken  firmness  of  the  chief  magis- 
trate, whom  God  in  bis  great  ffoodness  has  given  to  this  Com- 
monwealth; in  the  value  of  the  blessings  which  are  at  stake; 
in  the  peculiar  kindness  which  God  has  manifested  towards 
our  fathers  and  ourselves;  we  have  motives,  encouragements, 
and  solemn  obligations  to  resolute,  persevering  exertion  in  our 
different  spheres,  and  according  to  our  different  capacities,  for 
the  public  ^ood.  Thus  faithful  to  ourselves  and  our  country, 
and  usinff  vigorously  every  righteous  means  for  restorinff  peace 
and  connrming  freedom,  we  may  confidently  leave  the  issue  to 
tiie  wise  and  holy  providence  of  Him  who  cannot  err,  and  who, 
we  are  assured,  will  accept  and  reward  every  conscientious 
effort  for  his  own  glory  and  the  good  of  mankind. 


Sgtracts  from  a  Sermon  delivered  September  18, 1814, 
wf^en  an  invasion  hy  the  British  Forces  was  appre- 
hended at  Boston. 

At  such  a  moment  as  the  present,  when  every  miod  is  fixing 
a  fearful  attention  on  the  state  of  the  country,  it  is  impossible 
that  a  religious  instructor  should  escape  participation  in  the 
common  feeling.  His  sacred  calling  does  not  require  him  to 
separate  himself  from  the  community,  to  forget  that  he  is  a 
citisen,  to  put  off  the  feelings  of  a  man.  The  religion  which 
be  teaches  inculcates  public  spirit,  and  a  strong  and  tender 
concern  for  all  by  whom  he  is  surrounded.  He  would  be  un- 
worthy bis  sacred  function,  were  he  not  to  love  his  country, 
and  to  sympathise  with  its  prosperous  and  adverse  fortunes. 
The  religion,  which  it  is  his  duty  to  dispense,  regards  men  in 
all  their  relations,  and  affords  instructions  suited  to  ever^  con- 
dition wheUier  of  individuals  or  communities.  You  will  not 
then  consider  me  as  leaving  the  province  of  a  religious  teacher, 
if  I  speak  to  you  of  the  dangers  and  claims  of  our  country,  if 
I  address  you  as  citixens,  and  attempt  to  point  out  your  duties 
at  the  present  solemn  period. 

The  present  is  indeed  a  solemn  period.  The  sad  reverse 
which  tnis  country  es^ibits  astonishes  as  well  as  depresses  us. 
But  a  few  years  ago,  we  stood  on  the  height  of  prosperity. 
Amidst  the  storms  which  desolated  nations,  we  were  at  peace, 
and  the  very  storms  seemed  freighted  with  blessings  for  our 
tranquil  shores. — And  is  it  true,  that  from  this  height  we  have 
sunk  so  low,  that  our  commerce  is  swept  from  the  ocean,  that 
industry  has  forsaken  our  cities,  that  the  husbandman  has  re- 
signed the  ploughshare  for  the  sword,  that  our  confidence  is 
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chained  into  fear,  thai  the  tomiilt  of  bnsiDeii  has  given  place 
to  the  din  of  amt,  that  tome  of  onr  dtisem  are  perishing  m 
foreign  prisons,  and  others  shedding  their  blood  on  a  foreigB 
•oil,  that  hostile  fleets  scatter  terror  throoffh  our  coasts,  and 
flames  through  oor  cities,  that  no  man  feeb  secore,  that  the 
thoofffat  of  infttsion  and  slaughter  mingles  with  the  labours  of 
the  uy,  and  disturbs  the  slumbers  of  the  nMt,  and  that  our 
national  government,  impoTerished,  and  ineindent,  can  afford 
us  no  protection  from  such  imminent  danger?  Yes — ^this  is 
true;  we  need  no  reasoning  to  conrince  us  of  its  truth.  We 
see  it  in  the  anxious  countenance,  in  the  departing  family,  in 
the  care  which  removes  our  possessions,  in  the  ofastmctions 
and  perplexities  of  business,  and  in  the  events  which  every  day 
brinffs  to  our  ears.  At  such  a  moment,  it  becomes  each  man 
to  a»  himself  what  are  his  duties,  what  the  times  demand  from 
him,  in  what  manner  he  may  contribute  to  the  public  safety. 
It  is  a  time  for  seriousness,  for  consideration.  With  prosperity, 
we  should  dismiss  our  levity.  The  period  of  duty  may  to  many 
of  us  be  short.     Whilst  it  continues,  let  it  be  improved. 

1.  The  first  remark  I  shall  make,  is,  that  it  becomes  every 
man  at  this  solemn  moment,  to  reflect  on  bis  own  character 
and  life,  to  inquire  what  he  has  done  to  brin^  down  judgments 
on  his  country,  to  confess  and  renounce  his  sms,  and  to  resolve 
on  a  sincere  obedience  of  God's  commands.  We  ought  to  re- 
member that  we  live  under  a  moral  government,  whicn  regards 
the  character  of  communities  as  truly  as  of  individuak.  A 
nation  has  reason  for  fear,  in  proportion  to  its  guilt;  and  a  vir- 
tuous  nation,  sensible  of  dependence  on  God,  and  disposed  to 
respect  his  laws,  is  assured  of  his  protection.  Every  peo^rfe 
must  indeed  be  influenced  in  a  measure  by  the  general  state 
of  the  world,  by  the  changes  and  conflicts  of  other  communities. 
When  the  ocean  is  in  tumult,  every  shore  will  feel  the  agita- 
tion. But  a  people  faithful  to  God  will  never  be  forsaken.  In 
addition  to  toe  direct  and  obvious  tendency  of  national  piety 
and  virtue  to  national  safety  and  exaltation,  a  virtuous  com- 
munity may  expect  peculiar  interpositions  of  Providence  fbr 
their  defence  and  prosperity.  They  are  not  indeed  to  antici- 
pate visible  miracles.  They  are  not  to  imagine,  that  invading 
nosts  wiU  be  annihilated  like  Sennacherib's  by  the  arm  of  an 
angel.  But  God,  we  must  remember,  can  effect  his  purposes, 
and  preserve  the  just,  without  such  stupendous  interpositions. 
The  nearts  of  men  are  in  his  hand.  The  elements  of  nature 
obey  his  word.  He  has  winds  to  scatter  the  proudest  fleet, 
diseases  to  prostrate  the  strongest  army.  Consider  how  many 
events  must  conspire,  how  many  secret  springs  must  act  in 
concert,  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  statesman,  or  the 
plans  of  the  wamor.  How  often  have  the  best  concerted 
schemes  been  thwarted,  the  most  menacing  preparations  been 
defeated,  the  proud  boast  of  anticipated  victory  been  put  to 
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shame,  fay  what  wa  call  casualty,  by  a  tlighi  and  accidental 
want  of  concert,  by  the  error  of  a  chief,  or  by  neglect  in  subor- 
dinate agents.  Let  God  determine  the  defeat  of  an  enemy,  and 
we  need  not  fear  that  means  will  be  wanting.  He  sends  terror, 
or  btindness,  or  mad  presumption  into  the  minds  of  leaders. 
Heaven,  earth,  and  sea  are  arrayed  to  oppose  their  nrogress. 
An  unoonouerable  spirit  is  breathed  into  the  invaded;  and 
the  dreaded  foe  seeks  his  safety  in  dishonourable  flight. 

My  friends,  if  God  be  for  us,  no  matter  who  is  against  us. 
Mere  power  ought  not  to  intimidate  us;  He  can  crush  it  in  a 
moment.  We  live  in  a  period  when  God*s  supremacy  has 
been  remarkably  evinced,  when  he  has  signally  confounded 
the  powerful,  and  delivered  the  oppressed  and  endangered. 
At  hu  word,  the  forged  chain  has  been  broken ;  mighty  armies 
have  bf»en  dupersed  as  chaff  before  the  whirlwind;  colossal 
thrones  luive  been  shivered  like  the  brittle  clay.  God  is  still 
**  wonderful  in  counsel  and  excellent  in  working;'*  and  if  he 
wills  to  deliver  us,  we  cannot  be  subdued.  It  is  then  most 
important  that  we  seek  God's  favour.  And  how  is  his  favour 
to  be  obtained?  I  repeat  it — He  is  a  moral  governor,  the 
friend  of  the  rii^hteous,  the  punisher  of  the  wicked;  and  in 
proportion  as  piety,  uprightness,  temperance,  and  Christian 
virtue  prevail  among  us,  in  that  proportion  we  are  assured  of 
his  favour  and  protection.  A  virtuous  people,  fighting  in  de- 
fence of  their  altars  and  firesides,  may  look  to  God  with  con- 
fidenoe.  An  invisible,  but  almighty  arm  surrounds  them,  an 
impenetrable  dbield  is  their  shadow  and  defence. 

It  becomes  us  then  to  inquire,  how  far  have  we  sustained 
the  character  of  a  pious  and  virtuous  people?  And  whose 
heart  does  not  accuse  him  of  many  sms?  Who  can  look 
round  on  his  country,  and  not  see  many  proofs  of  ingratitude 
to  God,  and  of  contempt  of  his  laws?  Do  I  speak  to  any, 
who,  having  received  success  and  innumerable  blessings  from 
God,  have  yet  forgotten  the  giver?  to  any  who  have  converted 
abundance  into  the  instrument  of  excess?  to  any,  who,  having 
been  instructed  by  the  Gospel,  have  yet  refused  to  employ  in 
well-doing  the  bounty  of  Heaven?  to  any,  who  are  living  in 
habits  of  intemperance,  impurity,  impiety,  fraud,  or  any  known 
sin  ?  To  such  1  would  say,  Vou  are  among  the  enemies  of  your 
country,  and,  should  she  fall,  among  the  authors  of  her  ruin. 
Let  then  this  season  be  something  more  than  an  occasion  of 
formal  confession.  We  owe  to  ourselves  and  our  country  deep 
sorrow  for  our  sins,  and  those  sincere  purposes  of  reformation, 
which  more  than  aU  things,  faring  down  blessings  from  Heaven. 

2.  Having  recommen&d  penitence  in  general  as  suited  to 
the  present  moment,  let  me  particularly  recommend  one 
branch  of  piety  which  the  times  demand  of  us.  Let  us  each 
be  instant  and  fervent  in  prayer.  Let  us  pray  to  God,  that  he 
will  not  forsake  us  in  this  dark  and  menacing  day;  that  he 
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iriB  win— ihw  the  merey  ibown  to  our  hAon;  tliat  lie  w9 
crowB  with  tucceit  our  efforts  in  defence  of  our  poMeammi, 
our  dweUingt,  and  our  temples;  that  he  will  breathe  an  ia- 
vindble  coarage  into  our  soldiers;  that  be  will  guard  and 
guide  oar  rulers ;  that  he  will  torn  the  inTader  from  oar  shores; 
or,  if  be  shall  otherwiM  appoint,  that  he  will  be  our  shield  in 
batUe,  and  will  send  us  deliverance.  For  these  faleflBinas  let 
us  daily  besiege  the  mercy-seat  of  God,  deeply  oonnnced  that 
he  controls  the  destinies  of  armies  and  nations,  that  he  gives 
or  withholds  success,  and  that  without  bim  all  exertion  is  un- 
arailing.  By  this  it  is  not  intended  that  we  are  to  do  nothing 
but  pray ;  that  we  are  to  leave  our  shores  without  defenoe,  or 
neglect  any  means  of  security.  God  gives  us  powers  that  we 
should  exert,  weapons  that  we  should  wield  them.  We  are  to 
employ  every  resource  which  he  grants  us;  but,  having  dmie 
this,  we  must  remember  that  on  God,  not  on  ourselves,  de* 
pends  the  result  of  oar  exertions.  The  race  is  not  always  to 
the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong.  God  gives  victory, 
and  to  him  let  every  eye  and  heart  be  directed.  You  who 
have  no  other  weapons,  contend  with  your  prayers  for  your 
country. — It  will  not  be  imagined  from  these  remarks,  that  by 
importunity  of  prayer  God  can  be  bent  to  favour  an  ui^ust 
cause.  But  when  our  cause  is  just;  when,  instead  of  waging 
offensive  war,  we  gather  round  our  city  and  shores  for  defence, 
we  may  be  assured  that  sincere  prayer,  united  with  sincere 
purposes  of  obedience,  will  not  be  lost.  Prayer  is  a  proper 
and  appointed  acknowledgment  of  our  dependence,  an  essoa- 
tial  means  and  branch  of  piety;  and  they  who  n^ect  it  have 
no  reason  to  hope  the  protection,  which  they  will  not  implore. 
Let  us  then  take  heed,  lest  the  tumult  of  military  preparation 
make  us  forgetful  of  the  Author  of  all  good,  lest  in  collecting 
armies  and  raising  walls  of  defence  we  forsake  the  footstool  of 
the  Almighty,  the  only  giver  of  victory. 

8.  This  is  a  time  when  we  should  all  bring  deariiy  and 
strongly  to  our  minds  our  duties  to  our  country,  and  should 
cherish  a  strong  and  ardent  attachment  to  the  public  good. 
The  claims  of  country  have  been  felt  and  obeyed  even  in  the 
rudest  ages  of  society.  The  community  to  which  we  belong 
is  commended  by  our  very  nature  to  our  affection  and  service. 
Christianity,  in  enjoining  a  disinterested  and  benevolent  spirit, 
admits  ancl  sanctions  this  sentiment  of  nature,  this  attachment 
to  the  land  of  our  fathers,  the  land  of  our  nativity.  It  only 
demands,  that  our  patriotism  be  purified  from  every  mixture 
of  injustice  towards  foreign  nations.  Within  this  limit  we  can- 
not too  ardently  attach  ourselves  to  the  welfare  of  our  country. 
Especially  in  its  perils,  we  should  ily  to  its  rescue  with  filial 
seal  and  affection,  resolved  to  partake  its  sufferings,  and  pre- 
pared to  die  in  its  defence.  The  present  moment,  my  friends, 
calls  on  us  for  this  fervent  patriotism.    The  question  now  is. 
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not  whether  we  wiU  carry  inTanon,  slaufffater,  and  desolation 
into  an  unoffending  province,  not  whether  we  will  give  oar 
strength  and  wealth  to  the  prosecution  of  unprincipled  plans 
of  conquest,  but  whether  we  will  defend  our  firesides  and 
sUtars,  whether  we  will  repel  from  our  shores  a  hostile  army. 
On  this  question  our  duty  is  clear.  However  unjustifiable  may 
have  been  the  measures  by  which  we  have  been  reduced  to 
tins  moumfhi  extremity,  our  right  to  our  soil  and  our  posses- 
sions remains  unimpaired;  the  right  of  defence  can  never  be 
wrested  from  us;  and  never,  whilst  God  gives  means  of  resist- 
ance, ought  we  to  resign  our  country  to  the  clemencyof  a 
foe.  Our  duties  as  patriots  and  Christians  are  plain.  Whilst 
we  disclaim  all  share  in  the  guilt  of  that  war  which  is  bursting 
on  our  shores,  we  should  resolve,  that  we  will  be  true  to  our- 
selves, to  our  fathera,  and  to  posterity,  that  we  will  maintain 
the  inheritance  which  we  have  received,  that  whilst  God  gives 
us  power  we  will  not  receive  law  as  a  conquered  people. 

We  should  animate  our  patriotism  at  this  moment  of  danger, 
by  reflecting  that  we  have  a  country  to  contend  for  which  de- 
serves every  effort  and  sacrifice.  As  members  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, in  particular,  we  have  every  motive  to  invigorate 
our  hearts  and  hands.  We  have  the  deeds  of  our  fathers, 
their  piety  and  virtues,  and  their  solicitude  for  the  rights  and 
h^piness  of  their  posterity,  to  awaken  our  emulation.  How 
invuoable  the  inheritance  they  have  left  us,  earned  by  their 
toils  and  defended  by  their  blood!  Our  populous  cities  and 
cultivated  fields,  our  schools,  colleges,  and  churches,  our 
equal  laws,  our  uncorrupted  tribunals  of  justice,  our  spirit  of 
enterprise,  and  our  habits  of  order  and  peace,  all  combine  to 
form  a  commonwealth  as  rich  in  blessings  and  privileges  as  the 
history  of  the  world  records.  We  possess,  too,  the  chief  glory 
of  a  state,  many  virtuous  and  disinterested  citizens,  a  chief 
magistrate  who  would  adorn  any  country  and  any  age,  enlight- 
en^ statesmen,  and,  I  trust,  a  fearless  soldiery.  Such  a  com- 
munity deserves  our  affection,  our  honour,  our  zeal,  the  vigour 
of  our  arms,  and  the  devotion  of  our  lives.  If  we  look  back 
to  Sparta,  Athens,  and  Rome,  we  shall  find,  that,  in  the  in- 
^tutions  of  this  Commonwealth,  we  have  sources  of  incom- 
parably richer  blessings,  than  those  republics  conferred  on 
their  citizens  in  their  proudest  days;  and  yet  Sparta,  and  Rome, 
and  Athens  inspired  a  love  stronger  than  death.  In  the  day 
of  their  danger,  every  citizen  offered  his  breast  as  a  bulwark, 
every  citizen  felt  himself  the  property  of  his  country.  It  is 
true,  a  base  alloy  mingled  with  the  patriotism  of  ancient  times, 
and  God  forbid  that  a  sentiment  so  impure  should  burn  in  our 
breasts.  God  forbid,  that  like  the  Greek  and  the  Roman,  we 
should  carry  fire  and  slaughter  into  other  countries,  to  build 
up  a  false  fleeting  glory  at  nome.  But  whilst  we  take  warning 
by  their  excesses,  let  us  catch  a  portion  of  their  fervour,  and 
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letm  to  live,  not  for  oanelret,  bat  for  that  ooentry,  wboae 
hoDoor  and  interest  God  has  entnitted  to  our  care. 

4.  The  ttmei  especnlly  demand  of  us,  that  we  cherish  a  spirit 
of  fortitude,  coura^,  and  resolution.  The  period  of  danger 
h  the  time  to  arm  the  mind  with  all  the  foi«e  and  eneigy  of 
which  it  is  suteeplible.  In  communities,  as  in  indivtdoals, 
there  is  a  proneness  to  excessive  alarm.  EspeciaUy  when 
untried,  unexperienced  dangers  approach,  imagination  is  prone 
to  enlaige  them ;  a  panic  spreads  tike  lightning-  from  breastto 
breast,  and  before  a  blow  is  struck,  a  people  are  subdued  by 
their  fears.  There  is  a  rational  fear,  wnich  we  ought  to  eber>> 
ish,  a  fear  which  views  in  all  its  dimensions  approadiing  peril, 
and  prepares  with  vigilance  every  means  of  defence.  At  the 
present  moment  we  ought  not  to  shut  our  eyes  on  our  danger. 
Our  enemy  is  formidable.  A  veteran  army,  trained  to  war, 
accustomed  to  success,  fresh  from  conquest,  and  led  by  ex- 
perienced commanders,  is  not  to  be  despued,  even  if  inferior  m 
numbers,  and  even  if  it  have  received  a  temporary  chedc.  But 
such  an  army  owes  much  of  its  formidableness  to  the  fearless 
spirit  which  habit  has  fostered;  and  the  best  weapon,  mider 
Providence,  which  we  can  oppose  to  it,  is  the  same  courase^ 
nurtured  by  reflection,  by  sentiments  oi  honour,  and  by  ttie 
principles  of  religion.  Courage  indeed  is  not  always  invincible, 
and  wnen  God  destines  a  nanon  to  bondage,  the  valour  of  the 
hero  is  unavaihn^.  But  it  is  generally  true,  that  a  brave  peo- 
ple, conten<ting  m  a  just  cause,  possess  in  their  courage  tiie 
pledge  of  success.  The  iustrument  by  which  God  rescues 
nations,  is  their  own  undaunted  resolution.  Let  us  then  dietish 
in  ourselves  and  others,  a  firm  and  heroic  spirit.  Let  us  fottiiy 
our  minds,  by  reflecting  on  the  justice  of  our  cause,  that  we 
are  standing  on  our  own  shores,  and  defending  invaded  rights. 
Let  us  show  that  our  love  of  peace  has  not  originated  in  ti- 
midity, and  that  the  spirit  of  our  fathers  still  lives  in  their  sons. 
Let  us  call  to  the  support  of  our  rmolution  the  principles  of 
relieion.  Devoting  ourselves  to  God,  and  engaging  in  tlm 
warfare  from  a  sense  of  duty,  let  us  feel  that  we  are  under  His 
protection,  that  in  the  heat  of  battle  he  is  near  us,  that  life 
and  death  await  his  word,  and  that  death,  in  a  service  which 
he  approves,  is  never  untimely  and  is  never  to  be  shunned. 
Let  us  consider  that  life  at  best  is  short,  and  its  blesnngs  tran- 
sitory, that  its  great  end  is  to  train  us  to  virtue  and  to  prepare 
us  for  heaven,  and  that  we  had  far  better  resign  it  at  once  than 
protract  it  by  baseness  or  unmanly  fear.  Death  awaits  us  all, 
and  happv  he  who' meets  it  in  the  discharge  of  duty.  Most 
happy  and  most  honoured  of  men  is  the  martyr  to  rel^on, 
who  seals  with  his  blood  those  truths,  on  which  human  virtue, 
consolation,  and  hope,  depend ;  and  next  to  him,  happy  is  the 
martyr  to  the  cause  of  his  country,  who,  in  obedience  to  God, 
opposes  his  breast  to  the  sword  of  her  invaders,  and  repays 
with  life  the  protection  she  has  aflbrded. 
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6.  I  hare  thug,  my  friends,  set  before  you  your  duties  to 
God  and  your  country  in  this  period  of  danger.  Let  me  close 
with  offering  a  few  remarks  on  your  duties  to  your  enemies. 
You  will  remember  that  we  profess  a  religion,  which  enjoins 
benevolence  towards  all  mankind,  even  towards  our  personal 
and  national  foes.  Let  not  our  patriotism  be  sullied  with 
raalignant  passions.  Whilst  we  defend  our  shores  with  cour- 
age,  let  us  not  cherish  hatred  towards  our  invaders.  We 
should  not  open  our  ear  to  every  idle  tale  of  their  outrases, 
nor  heap  calumnies  on  their  heads  because  they  are  enemies. 
The  brave  are  generous.  True  courage  needs  not  malignity 
to  feeii  and  inflame  it.  Especially  when  our  foe  is  an  illus* 
triouc  nation,  which  for  ages  has  defended  and  nurtured  the 
interests  of  religion,  science,  and  humanity ;  a  nation  to  which 
grateful  Europe  is  now  offering  acknowledgments  for  the 
protection  which  she  has  extended  over  the  oppressed,  and 
for  the  vigour  with  which  she  has  co-operated  m  prostrating 
the  bloody  and  appalling  power  of  the  usurper; — ^wnen  such  a 
nation  is  our  foe,  we  should  feel  it  unwcHrthy  and  debasing  to 
encourage  a  rancorous  and  vindictive  spirit.  True,  she  is 
sending  her  armies  to  our  shores;  but  let  us  not  forget,  that 
our  own  government  first  sent  slaughter  and  conflagration  into 
her  unoffending  provinces.  Let  not  approaching  danger  dis- 
turb our  recollections,  or  unsettle  our  principles.  If  we  are  to 
meet  her  armies  in  battle,  which  God  in  his  mercy  forbid,  let 
us  meet  them  with  that  magnanimity,  which  is  candid  and  just 
even  to  its  foes.  Let  us  fight,  not,  like  beasts  of  prey,  to  glut 
revenge,  but  to  maintain  our  rights,  to  obtain  an  honourable 
peace,  and  to  obtain  a  victory  which  shall  be  signalued  by 
clemency  as  well  as  by  valour.  God  forbid,  that  our  conflicts 
should  add  fury  to  those  bad  passions  and  national  antipathies, 
which  have  helped  to  bring  this  country  to  its  present  degraded 
and  endangered  condition. 

I  have  placed  before  you  your  duties.  God  give  you  grace 
to  perform  them.  In  this  day  of  danger,  we  know  not  what 
is  before  us;  but  this  we  know,  that  the  path  of  piety,  of  vir- 
tue, of  patriotism,  and  manly  courage,  leads  to  glory  and  to 
immortality.  No  enemy  can  finally  ii^ure  us,  if  we  are  true  to 
God,  to  our  country,  to  mankind.  In  such  a  cause  as  as  ours, 
I  trust,  prosperity  and  victory  will  be  granted  us  by  the  almighty 
Disposer.  But  whether  success  or  disaster  await  us,  we  nnow 
that  the  world  is  passing  away,  and  that  all  of  us  will  soon  be 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  its  changes.  Let  us  not  then  be 
elated  or  depressed ;  but,  with  a  firm  and  equal  mind,  let  us 
aequit  ourselves  as  men  and  Christians  in  our  several  spheres, 
looking  upward  to  heaven  as  our  rest  and  reward. 
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NoHee  of  the  Rev.  8.  C.  Thacher, 

[The  Rev.  &  C.  Tbacbbb,  late  ICinister  of  the  New  South  Chunh 
la  Jkwtoo,  died  at  MooUnes,  in  France,  Jan.  2,  1818,  JStat  92.  He 
had  lo^  been  aJbaent  from  this  conntry,  and  had  visited  the  Cape  of 
Oood  Hope,  for  the  reeoTery  of  his  health.  Hie  follomng-  sketch  of 
hb  oharacter  is  talcenlrom  adisooanedelirered  in  the  duirch,  where 
he  liad  been  aocnstomed  ta  ofliciate,  the  Sonday  after  the  aeoooati  of 
hia  death  were  reoeiTed.1 

Thx  newa  of  Mr.  Tbacher's  death,  although  not  onexpect- 
ed,  ipraad  an  anusual  gloom  through  the  laige  drele  in  which 
he  moved  and  was  known.  When  we  thought  of  his  youth 
and  virtoea,  of  the  place  which  he  had  filled  and  of  the  confi- 
dence he  had  inipired,  of  hit  sickness  and  sufferings,  of  his 
death  in  a  distant  land,  and  of  the  hopes  which  died  with  him, 
we  could  not  but  speiak  of  his  removal  as  mysterious,  dark, 
untimely.  My  own  mind  participated  at  first  in  the  general 
depreasion;  but  in  proportion  as  I  have  reflected  on  the  dr- 
cumslances  of  this  event,  I  have  seen  in  them  a  kindness, 
which  I  overlooked  in  the  first  moments  of  sorrow;  and  though 
in  many  respects  iuacrutable,  this  dispensation  now  wears  a 
more  consoling  aspect. 

I  now  see  in  our  friend  a  young  man,  uncommonly  ripe  in 
understanding  and  virtue,  for  whom  God  appointed  an  early 
inmiortality.  His  lot  on  earth  was  singularly  nwpy;  for  I  have 
never  known  a  minister  more  deeply  fixed  in  the  hearts  of  his 
people.  But  this  condition  had  its  perils.  With  a  paternal 
concern  for  his  character,  God  sent  adversity,  uid  conducted 
him  to  the  end  of  his  being  by  a  rougher  but  surer  way,  a  way 
trodden  and  consecrated  by  the  steps  of  the  best  men  before 
him.  He  was  smitten  by  sudden  sickness;  but  even  here  the 
hand  of  God  was  gentle  upon  him.  His  sickness,  whilst  it 
wasted  the  body,  had  no  power  over  the  spirit.  His  under- 
standing retained  its  vigour;  and  his  heart,  as  I  often  observed* 
gained  new  sensibility.  His  sufferings,  by  calling  forth  an  al- 
most unprecedented  kindness  in  his  parishioners,  fumisbed 
hkti  with  new  and  constant  occasions  of  pious  gratitude,  and 
perhaps  he  was  never  so  thankful  to  the  Author  of  his  being, 
as  durmg  bis  sickness. 

He  was  indeed  removed  at  length  firom  the  kmd  offices  of 
his  friends.  But  this  event  was  fitted,  and,  may  I  not  s&y,  de- 
siffued,  to  strengthen  his  connexion  with  God,  and  to  prepwe 
him  for  the  approaching  dissolution  of  all  earthly  tiea.  I  now 
see  him  tossed  on  the  ocean ;  but  his  heart  is  fixed  on  the  RodE 
of  Ages.  He  is  borne  to  another  hemisphere,  but  everywhore 
he  sees  the  footsteps  and  feels  the  presence  of  God.  New 
constellations  roll  over  his  head,  but  they  guide  his  mind  to 
the  same  Heaven,  which  was  his  hope  at  home.  I  see  him  at 
the  extremity  of  Africa,  adoring  God  in  the  new  creation 
which  spreads  around  him,  and  thankmg  him  with  emotion  for 
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the  new  strength  which  that  mild  atmosphere  communicated. 
I  see  him  too  in  the  trying  scene  whicn  followed,  when  he 
withered  and  shrunk  like  a  fhul  plant  under  the  equinoctid 
sun,  still  building  piety  on  suffering,  and  growing  in  submis- 
sion as  hope  declined.  He  does  not  indeed  look  without  an 
occasional  sinking  of  the  heart,  without  some  shudderings  of 
nature,  to  a  foreign  soil  as  his  appointed  grave.  But  he  re- 
members, that  Arom  every  re^on  there  is  a  path  to  immor- 
tality, and  that  the  spirit,  which  reli^on  has  refined,  where- 
ever  freed  from  the  body,  will  find  its  native  country.  He 
does  not  indeed  think  without  emotion  of  home, — a  thought, 
how  trying  to  a  sick  and  dying  man,  in  a  land  of  strangers! 
But  God,  whom  he  adores  as  everywhere  present,  seems  to 
him  a  bond  of  union  to  distant  friends,  and  he  finds  relief  in 
committing  them  to  His  care  and  mercy. — At  length  I  see  him 
expire;  but  not  until  suffering  has  done  its  work  of  discipline 
and  purification.  His  end  is  tranquil,  like  his  own  mild  spirit; 
and  I  follow  him — not  to  the  tomb,  for  that  lifeless  body  is  not 
he — ^but  to  the  society  of  the  just  made  perfect.  His  pains  are 
now  past  He  has  found  a  better  home  than  this  place  of  his 
nativity  and  earthly  residence.  Without  the  tossings  of  an- 
other voyage,  he  has  entered  a  secure  haven.  The  fever  no 
lonffer  bums  in  his  veins ;  the  hollow  and  deep  vcAee  no  longer 
sends  forth  ominous  sounds.  Disease  and  deatn,  having  accom- 
plished their  purpose,  have  lost  their  power,  and  he  remembers, 
with  gratitude,  the  kind  severity  with  which  they  conducted 
him  to  a  nobler  life  than  that  which  they  took  away.  Such  is 
the  aspect  which  this  dispensation  now  wears;  how  different 
fVom  that  which  it  first  presented  to  sense  and  imasination  I 

Let  me  pay  a  short  tribute  to  his  memory.  U  is  a  duty 
which  I  perform  with  a  melancholy  pleasure.  His  character 
was  one,  which  it  is  soothing  to  remember.  It  comes  over 
the  mind,  like  the  tranquillisin^  breath  of  si>rinff.  It  asks  no 
embellishment.  It  would  be  ii^'ured  by  a  strained  and  laboured 
eulogy. 

The  character  of  our  friend  was  distinguished  by  blandness, 
ndldness,  equableness,  and  harmony.  All  the  elements  were 
tempered  in  him  kindly  and  happily.  He  passed  through  the 
storms,  tumults,  and  collisions  of  human  life,  with  a  benignity 
akin  to  that  which  marked  our  perfect  Guide  and  Example. 
This  mild  and  bland  temper  spread  itself  over  the  whole  man. 
His  manners,  his  understanding,  his  piety,  all  received  a  hue 
Arom  it,  just  as  a  soft  atmosphere  communicates  its  own  ten- 
der and  tranquil  character  to  every  object  and  scene  viewed 
tbrouffh  it. 

With  this  peculiar  mildness  he  united  firmness.  His  pur- 
poses, whilst  maint^ned  without  violence,  were  never  sur- 
rendered but  to  conviction.  His  opinions,  though  defended 
fvith  singular  candour,  he  would  have  sealed  with  his  blood. 
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He  potteiMd  the  oidy  tnie  dignity,  that  whi^  results  from 
proposing  habitnaliy  a  lofty  standard  of  feeling  and  action ;  and 
aecordingly,  the  love  which  be  called  forth  was  always  tem- 
pered with  respect.  He  was  one  of  the  last  men  to  be  ap- 
proached wiUi  a  rade  familiarity. 

His  piety  was  a  deep  sentiment.  It  had  struck  through  and 
entwined  itself  with  his  whole  soul.  In  the  freedom  of  con- 
versation,  I  have  seen  how  intimately  God  was  present  to  him. 
But  his  piety  partook  of  the  general  temperament  of  his  mind. 
It  was  warm,  hot  not  heated;  earnest,  but  tranquil;  a  habit, 
not  an  impulse;  the  air  which  he  breathed,  not  a  tempestuous 
wind,  giTinff  occasional  violence  to  bis  emotions.  A  constant 
dew  seemed  to  distil  on  him  from  heaven,  pfiving  freshness  to 
his  devout  sensibilities;  but  it  was  a  gentle  mfluence,  seen  not 
in  its  fallii^,  but  in  its  fruits.  His  piety  appeared  chiefly 
in  mtitude  and  submission,  sentiments  peculiarly  suited  to 
such  a  mind  as  his.  He  felt  strongly,  that  God  had  crowned 
his  Ufe  with  peculiar  goodness,  and  yet,  when  his  blessings 
were  withdrawn,  his  acquiescence  was  as  deep  and  sincere  as 
his  thankfulness.  His  devotional  exercises  in  public  were 
partienlsrly  striking.  He  came  to  the  mercy-seat,  as  one, 
who  was  not  a  stranger  there.  He  seemed  to  inherit  from  his 
venerable  father,  the  gift  of  prayer.  His  acts  of  adoration 
discovered  a  mind  penetrated  by  the  mi^esty  and  purity  of 
God;  but  his  sublime  conceptions  of  these  attributes,  were 
always  tempered  and  softenea  by  a  sense  of  the  divine  benig- 
nity. The  Paternal  character  of  God  was  not  only  his  belief, 
but  had  become  a  part  of  his  mind.  He  never  fcH^got  that  he 
*'  worshipped  the  Father."  His  firm  conviction  of  the  strict 
and  proper  unity  of  the  divine  nature,  taught  him  to  unite  and 
concentrate  in  his  conception  of  the  Father,  all  that  is  lovely 
and  attractive,  as  well  as  all  that  is  solemn  and  venerable;  and 
the  general  effect  of  his  prayers,  was  to  diffuse  a  devout  calm- 
ness, a  filial  confidence,  over  the  minds  of  his  pious  hearers. 

His  understandioff  was  of  a  high  order;  active,  vigorous,  and 
patient;  capaUe  of  exerting  itself  with  success  on  every  sub- 
ject; coUectinff  materials  and  illustrations  from  every  scene; 
and  stored  with  a  rich  and  various  knowledge,  which  tew  have 
accumulated  at  so  early  an  age.  His  understanding,  however, 
was  in  harmony  with  his  whole  character.  It  was  not  so  much 
distinguished  by  boldness,  rapidity,  and  ardour,  as  by  composed 
energy,  judiciousness,  and  expansiveness.  His  views  were 
often  (Niginal  and  often  profound,  but  were  especially  marked 
by  justness,  clearness,  and  compass  of  thought.  1  have  never 
known  a  man,  so  young,  of  riper  judsment,  of  more  deliberate 
investigation,  and  of  more  comprehensive  views  of  all  the 
bearings  and  connexions  of  a  subject,  on  which  he  was  called 
to  decide.  He  was  singulariy  free  ft^m  the  error  into  which 
young  preachers  most  readily  fall,  of  overstating  arguments, 
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and  exaggeradng  and  strainini^  the  pardcttlar  topics  which  they 
wish  to  enforce.  But  in  avoiding  extraTaffanee,  he  did  not 
&U  into  tameness.  There  was  a  force  and  freshness  in  his 
conceptions;  and  even  when  he  communicated  the  thoughts 
of  others,  he  first  grafted  them  on  his  own  mind,  so  that  they 
had  the  raciness  of  a  native  growth.  His  opinions  were  the 
resuhs  of  much  mental  action,  of  many  comparisons,  of  large 
and  liberal  thinking,  of  looking  at  a  subject  on  every  side ;  and 
they  were  expressed  with  those  limitations,  which  long  ex- 
perience suggests  to  others.  He  read  with  pleasure  the  bold 
and  brilliant  speculations  of  more  adventurous  minds ;  but  he 
reserved  his  belief  for  evidence,  for  truth ;  and  if  the  most  va- 
luable gift  of  the  understanding  be  an  enlaiged,  discriminating 
JQ^raient,  then  his  was  a  most  highly  gifted  mind. 

from  a  mind  so  balanced,  we  could  hardly  expect  that  fervid 
eloquence  which  electrifies  an  assembly,  and  nrnkes  the  speaker 
for  a  moment  an  absolute  sovereign  over  the  souls  of  men. 
His  influence,  like  that  of  the  great  powers  in  the  natural 
world,  was  mild  and  noiseless,  but  penetrating  and  enduring. 
That  oratory  which  overwhelms  ana  bears  us  away  like  a  tor- 
rent, almost  always  partakes  of  exaggeration  and  extravagance, 
and  could  not  eanly  be  reconciled  with  the  distinguishing  pro- 
perties of  his  mind. — His  imagination  was  fnutful  and  creative ; 
but,  in  accordance  with  his  whole  character,  it  derived  its  illus- 
trations more  frequently  from  regions  of  beauty  than  of  gran- 
deur, and  it  imparted  a  colouring  at  once  rich  and  soft,  and  a 
peculiar  grace  to  every  subject  susceptible  of  ornament. — His 
command  over  language  was  ^reat.  His  style  was  various, 
vigorous,  unborrowed;  abounding  in  felicities  of  expression, 
and  singularly  free  from  that  triteness  and  that  monotonous 
structure,  which  the  habit  of  rapid  composition  on  familiar 
subjects  almost  forces  on  the  preacher,  and  which  so  often 
enervate  the  most  powerful  and  heart-stirring  truths. — His 
character  as  a  preacher,  needs  no  other  testimony  than  the 
impression  left  on  his  constant  and  most  enlightened  hearers. 
To  these,  who  could  best  judge  of  his  intellectual  resources, 
and  of  his  devotion  to  his  work,  bis  public  services  were  more 
and  more  interesting.  They  tell  us  of  the  affluence  of  his 
thoughts,  of  the  beauty  of  his  imagery,  of  the  tenderness  and 
earnestness  of  his  persuasion,  of  toe  union  of  judgment  and 
sensibility  in  his  discourses,  and  of  the  wisdom  with  which  he 
displayed  at  the  same  moment  the  sublimity  and  practicableness 
of  Christian  virtue.  They  tell  us,  that  the  early  ripeness  of 
bis  mind  did  not  check  its  growth ;  but  that  every  year  en- 
larged his  treasures  and  powers.  Their  tears  and  counte- 
nances tell  us,  more  movingly  than  words,  their  deep  sorrow, 
now  that  they  shall  hear  his  voice  no  more. 

Of  his  soml  character  I  need  not  speak  to  you.  No  one 
who  ever  met  him  in  a  friendly  circle^  can  easily  forget  the  at- 
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tncCJoo  of  hit  manners  and  conveTBation.  He  carried  into 
society  a  cheerfulness  and  sunshine  of  the  soul,  derived  partly 
from  constitution,  and  partly  from  his  bright,  confiding  views 
0^  religion ;  a  deUcacy,  which  instinctively  shrunk  from  wound- 
ing the  feehn^  of  the  humblest  human  being;  a  disposition  to 
sympathise  with  every  innocent  enjoyment ;  and  the  power  (tf 
communicating  with  ease  and  interest  the  riches  of  his  mini 
Without  effort  he  won  the  hearts  of  men  to  a  singular  degree. 
Never  was  man  more  universally  beloved.  Even  in  sickness 
and  in  foreign  lands,  he  continued  to  attract  friends;  and  it  is 
our  consolation  to  know,  that  he  drew  from  strangers  moch  of 
that  kindness  which  blened  him  at  home. 

In  his  sickness,  I  was  particularly  struck  with  his  submis- 
sion to  God  and  his  affection  for  his  people.  His  submission 
seemcKl  entire.  There  was  no  alloy  of  impatience  or-distmst. 
His  sickness  was  a  severe  trial ;  for  his  heart  was  bound  up  in 
his  profession,  and  if  in  anything  his  ambition  was  excessive, 
it  was  in  his  draire  to  enrich  his  mind  by  laborious  study.  He 
felt  deeply  his  privation,  and  he  looked  forward  to  an  eariy 
death  as  a  probable  event  But  he  bowed  to  Providence  with- 
out a  murmur.  He  spoke  onlv  of  the  Divine  goodnen.  "  I 
am  in  God's  hand,  and  his  will  be  done,"  were  familiar  senti- 
ments, not  uttered  with  commonplace  and  mechanical  formal- 
ity, but  issuing,  as  his  tones  and  countenance  discoTered,  from 
the  very  depths  of  his  heart.  A  firmer  and  calmer  submission 
could  hardly  have  been  formed  by  a  long  life  of  suffering. 

His  feelings  towards  the  congregation  which  he  served, 
seemed  at  times  too  strong  for  the  self-possession  and  calm- 
ness by  which  he  was  characterised.  Their  kindness  over- 
powered him.  The  only  tears  which  I  saw  start  from  his  eyes, 
flowed  from  this  source.  In  my  last  interview  with  him,  a 
dav  or  two  before  his  voyage,  I  said  to  him,  '*  I  trust  that  yoa 
will  return,  but  I  fear  you  cannot  safely  continue  your  pastoral 
relation.  We  have,  however,  another  employment  for  you,  in 
which  you  may  be  useful  and  happy."  He  answered,  <*  If  I  get 
strenstn  I  shall  use  it  for  my  people.  I  am  willing  to  hazard 
my  life  for  their  sakes.  I  would  preach  to  them,  although 
the  effort  should  shorten  my  days."  He  added,  **  Shomd 
I  forsake  them  after  the  kindness  I  have  received,  the  cause 
of  religion  and  of  the  ministry  might  suffer;  and  to  this  cause 
I  ought  and  am  willing  to  make  any  sacrifices.** — Such  is  a 
brief  sketch  of  our  lamented  friend.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
blameless  men,  of  the  most  devoted  ministers,  and  of  the  fairest 
examples  of  the  distinguishing  virtues  of  Christianity. 
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